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^^^EDICINE  is  generally  defined  to  be,  The  art  of  preferving 
health  when  prefent,  and  of  reftoring  it  when  loft. 

Men  would  never  think  of  ?iny  particular  regimen  or  mode  of 
living  in  order  to  preferve  health,  before  they  felt  the  pains  which 
accompany  the  want  of  it.  The  firft  painful  fenfation  muft  ne- 
ceftarily  have  produced  a defire  for  relief.  But  in  a period  when 
phyficians  and  medicines  were  equally  unknown,  how  was  that 
relief  to  be  obtained  ? or  what  fyftem  of  conduct  would  man  in 
this  fituation  naturally  follow  ? Whoever  can  anfwer  thefe  quef- 
tions,  will  unfold  the  general  principles  of  the  medicinal  art,  and 
give  an  infallible  ftandard  for  judging  what  progrefs  has  been  made 
in  the  improvement  of  it,  what  particular  circumftances  have  con- 
tributed to  obftru6l  or  forward  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  difeafes. 

Medicine  being  thus  founded  on  a powerful  inftinfl  in  human 
nature,  its  exiftence  in  fome  form  muft  have  been  coeval  with  the 
firft  difeafe  that  appeared  among  mankind,  Moft  arts  require  the 
experience  of  ages  before  they  can  arrive  at  a high  degree  of  per- 
fection, Medicine  is  unqueftionably  one  of  the  moft  ancient;  and 
confequently,  the  improvement  of  it  might  be  expeCled  to  bear 
fome  proportion  to  its  antiquity.  But,  whilft  philofophy,  in  all  its 
branches,  has  been  cultivated  and  improved  to  a great  extefit ; 
medicine,  notwilhftanding  the  collateral  advantages  it  has  of  late 
derived  from  anatomy  and  other  fciences,  ftill  continues  to  be 
buried  in  rubbith  and  obfcurity. 

Many  caufes  have  contributed  to  retard  our  progrefs  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  caufes  and  cure  of  difeafes.  In  the  early  ages, 
prefcriptions  were  either  the  refult  of  tradition  founded  upon  un- 
certain faCls,  or  mere  random  trials  w'ithout  any  rational  view  of 
fuccefs;  Accordingly,  when  any  uncommon  cafe  occurred,  the 
patients  were  placed  in  crofs-ways,  and  other  public  places,  to  re- 
ceive the  advice  of  patfengers  who  might  chance  to  know  the  dif- 
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eafe  or  efficacious  remedy.  In  this  way  valuable  medicines  might 
be  accidentally  difcovered.  But  memory,  and,  in  remarkable 
cures,  engravings  on  pillars,  or  the  walls  of  temples,  were  poor 
inftruments  for  recording  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes,  and  the  ingre- 
dients of  prefcriptions. 

After  the  knowledge  of  medicine  began  to  be  fiiidied  and  prac- 
tifed  as^  liberal  profeffion,  a jealoufy  of  reputation,  joined  to  a 
thirft  for  money,  and  ignorance  of  philofophy,  laid  a folid  founda- 
tion for  medical  difputation.  One  party  of  phylicians,  known  by 
the  name  of  Empyrics,  excluded  all  reafoning,  and  trulled  folely 
to  experience.  Another  party,  called  Dogmatics,  maintained, 
that  no  man  ought  to  prefcribe,  without  being  able  to  give  a theory 
both  of  the  difeafe  and  of  the  nature  and  action  of  the  medicine. 
This  difpute  continued  for  ages,  and,  like  other  difputes  of  a fimi- 
lar  nature,  remains  dill  in  fome  meafure  undecided.  The  prin- 
ciples of  both  thefe  parties  are  unqueflionably  good.  But  the  phy- 
lician  who  excludes  either  of  them,  will  make  but  little  progrefs  in 
the  knowledge  of  his  profeffion.  A judicious  mixture  of  the  two  is 
indifpentibly  neceflarv.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
too  great  an  attachment  to  empyricifm  or  dogmatifm  has  contributed 
molt  to  obdrudl  the  improvement  of  phytic. 

But  while  the  prefs  has  for  fome  hundred  years  groaned  with 
volumes  of  all  fizes  and  qualities,  on  the  lubjed  of  medicine,  they 
have  in  general  been  adapted  to  the  Fraternity  only  ; and  their  va- 
ue  has  in  many  inttances  been  increafed,  (to  exprefs  it  no  ttronger) 
when,  from  a plentiful  ufe  of  technichal  terms,  and  fcraps  ofobfo- 
lete  Latin,  the  writers  have  not  only  made  their  works  unintel- 
ligible to  general  readers,  but  imprcffied  the  minds  of  the  multi- 
tude, with  a proper  refpecl  for  the  unfathomable  Arcana  medi- 
cine. The  few  who  have  attempted  to  write  plain  common  Icnle 
on  this  fubjed,  have  been  loaded  with  abufe  ; and  lome  will 
roundly  affiert,  that  Dr.  Buchan’s  valuable  work,  of  which  fo  many 
thoufand  copies  have  been  circulated  in  this  kingdom,  has 

been  prejudicial  to  mankind.-— To  the  few,  w'ho  may  be  infeded 
with  any  degree  of  this  pradice,  fome  apology  may  be  neceffiary^ 
for  introducing  a work  to  the  public,  equally  liinple,  and  much 
more  comprehenlive  than  Dr.  Buchan’s. 

In  the  remoter  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  (and, 
indeed,  in  every  part  of  it,  except  the  metropolis  and  chief  tow  ns) 
Kiedicdi  axiiliance  is  placed  at  luch  a diftance  irom  the  major  part 
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of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  expence  of  obtaining  it  is  fo  confidera- 
ble,  that  the  patient’s  cafe  frequently  becomes  defperate  before  it 
can  be  procured;  or  his  circumflances  preclude  him  from  feeking 
it  at  all. 

Thus,  equally  incapable  of  having  recourfe  to  the  hiftory  of 
phytic,  by  peruling  the  voluminous  produdions  of  fo  many  hun- 
dred authors,  and  of  acquiring  help  in  the  hour  of  ticknefs,  from 
the  diflance  of  medical  pra6litioners,  great  numbers  of  individuals 
are  left  to  the  operations  of  difeafe,  or  the  tlruggles  of  nature,  un- 
affifted  by  the  numerous  and  providential  difcoveries  of  art ; unlefs 
where  a county  hofpital  here  and  there  prefents  its  aid,  and  the 
benevolent  hand  of  fome  compaffionate  landlord,  by  mere  acci- 
dent retiding  on  the  fpot,  enables  the  unhappy  vidim  to  avail 
himfelf  of  the  charitable  inftitution. 

To  remove  obftrudions  to  the  acquirement  of  fuch  a degree  of 
medical  knowledge,  as  may  enable  the  difeafed  to  have  immediate 
recourfe  to  proper  remedies,  without  the  delays  occationed  by 
fending  many  miles  for  a phytician  or  apothecary,  and  without  in- 
curring an  expence  which  in  many  cafes  they  are  ill  able  to  bear  ; 
to  bring  men  of  common  capacities  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
fymlitoms^  nature^  and  origin^  of  their  diforders,  that  they  may  not  be 
in  danger  of  ufing  improper  medicines  and  unfafe  methods  of  cure  ; 
and  to  diredl  them  to  the  adminiftration  of  firaple,  eafy,  and  cheap 
ones;  is  attempted  in  the  following  w^ork. 

Further,  to  difpel  the  clouds  that  have  long  obfcured  this  fludy; 
to  render  the  pradlice  of  phyfic  as  obvious  and  ealy,  as  it  is  ufeful 
and  necelfary;  to  communicate  bleffings,  the  concealment  of  which 
is  little  lefs  than  criminal;  to  diredit  the  affluent  and  the  indigent, 
the  learned  and  the  illiterate,  in  the  road  to  health;  to  conduct 
them  through  the  journey  of  life  with  as  little  pain,  and  as  much 
fatisfadion,  as  the  complex  mechanifm  of  the  human  fabric,  ever 
'fubje6t  to  diforder  and  infirmity,  will  permit;  and  to  remind  man- 
kind of  their  high  obligations  to  the  great  Author  of  their  exiftence, 
who  in  his  judgments  for  their  tranfgreffions  has  remembered 
mgrcy,  and  condefcended  to  afford  balm  to  pour  into  thejr  wounds  ; 
have  been  the  principal  objects  in  the  following  flieets : w'hich  are 
fubmilted  to  the  public,  in  the  expectation,  that  with  a reafonable 
degree  of  attention,  they  muft  be  extremely  beneficial,  and  can 
by  no  podible  means  prove  injurious  to  a fingle  individual. 
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To  render  this  work  univerfal  and  extenfive,  not  a fingle  term 
has  been  retained  for  which  a fuitable  expreffion  could  be 
found  in  the  Englilh  language  ; in  few  inftances  where  that  diffi- 
culty has  occurred,  an  immediate  explanation  is  given;  and  to 
avoid  the  poffibility  of  error  and  miftake,  the  quantities  are  ex- 
prefled  in  words  at  length  ; the  prefs  will  be  carefully  correfled, 
and  every  caution  exercifed  to  prevent  any  fpecies  of  mifappli- 
cation. 

The  life  of  man  is  marked  in  diftinfl  periods,  and  the  difeafes 
mofi:  commonly  incident  to  each  period  are  treated  of  under  that 
particular  head  ; for  this  purpofe,  and  for  the  eafe  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  reader,  the  whole  is  arranged  under  particular  heads, 
and  the  contents  prefixed,  fo  that  the  patient,  or  his  friend,  may 
without  difficulty  or  confufion  turn  at  once  to  the  diforder,  treaU 
ment,  and  cure. 
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C H A P.  L 

Of  the  Difeajes  of  Infancy  and  Youths  and  particularly  of 
epidemic  eruptiveDifeafes,  fuck  as  Small-pox^  Meafles,  &c. 

OF  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN  FROM  THE  BIRTH. 

The  management  of  children  in  infancy  is  a 
matter  of  real  importance.  If  they  are  brought 
up  in  a plain,  limple  manner,  the  confequences  will 
be  manifeft  on  their  health,  beauty,  ftrength,  and 
fpirits : — nay,  it  Ibouid  alfo  be  remembered,  that  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  well  known  to  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  organs  of  the  body.  In 
the  ftate  of  infancy  the  foundations  of  a good  or  bad 
conflitution  are  generally  laid  ; and  it  is  therefore  of 
the  utmoft  importance  that  parents  ftiould  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  various  caufes  which  may  pro- 
duce difeafes  in  their  offspring. 

Were  any  evidence  neceffary  to  fupport  the  affer- 
tion  that  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  mankind  in 
their  infant  flate,  we  might  produce  the  annual  rc- 
gifter  of  the  dead,  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
nearly  one  half  of  the  children  in  Great  Britain  die 
under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  fad  is  fo  obvious, 
and  we  are  fo  much  accuftomed  to  obferve  it,  that  it 
is  now  confidered  as  a natural  evil.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe.  Nature  provides  for  her  own  fupport  in 
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every  age : and  were  our  children  treated  in  infancy 
as  nature  feeins  to  teach  they  fhould  be,  the  young 
of  the  human  fpecies  would  become  the  vidims  of 
the  grave  in  no  greater  proportion  than  the  young  of 
other  animals.  Children  bear  pain  and  difeafe  much 
better  than  grown  perfons.  When  was  there  a lamb, 
or  a bird,  or  a tree,  that  died  becaufe  it  was  young? 
Thefe  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  unerring  Na- 
ture, and  they  thrive  accordingly. 

.Among  the  lower  claffes  of  mankind,  efpecially  in 
the  country,  difeafe  and  mortality  are  not  fo  frequent 
either  among  the  adult  or  their  children.  The  mo- 
ther who  has  only  a few  rags  to  cover  her  child 
loofely,  and  little  more  than  her  own  breaft  to  feed 
it,  fees  it  healthy  and  ftrong,  and  very  foon  able  to 
fhift  for  itfelf  j while  the  heir  and  hope  of  a great 
family  lies  labouring  under  a load  of  finery  that  over- 
powers his  body,  abhorring  the  dainties  with  which 
he  is  crammed,  till  at  length  perhaps  he  dies  a vidim 
to  maternal  tendernefs. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  wifdom  of  the  Divine  difpenfation 
that  the  offspring  fhould  enter  the  world  in  a more 
heiplefs  condition  than  any  other  animal.  The  brute 
creation,  under  the  guidance  of  inftind,  a kind  of 
fubfiitutc  for  reafon,  either  abandon  their  young  in 
the  inftant  of  their  exiflence,  or  fofler  them  with  un- 
remitting care  and  unerring  management.  But,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air  and  the  inclemencies  of  the 
feafons,  bountiful  Nature  has  provided  them  with 
neceffary  coverings  and  fuitable  food,  and  they«are 
in  much  lefs  danger  from  the  attacks  of  difeafe  than 
the  depredations  of  voracious  invaders.  As  their 
wants  are  few,  tendernefs  and  attention  are  required 
to  be  but  of  fhort  duration  ; they  fpeedily  ripen  into 
maturity  : are  enabled  to  fupply  their  own  neceffities; 
and  the  ties  of  parental  and  filial  afferi:ion  are  quickly 
diffolved,  leaving  no  trace  behind  of  the  once  inti- 
mate connexion. 

But  to  man,  the  image  of  God,  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  reafon,  and  accountable  for  its  exercife, 
more  important  cares  are  allotted.  Conceived  in  fin 
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and  brought  forth  in  forrow,  the  little  flranger  no 
fooner  makes  his  appearance  in  this  world  of  woe, 
than  he  is  furrounded  with  dangers  and  threatened 
with  difeafe  ; maladies  of  a thoufand  kinds  prefcnt 
themfelves  to  awaken  parental  tendernefs,  and  excite 
thofe  warm  affedions  which  are  deftined  to  continue 
both  as  a natural  impulfe  and  duty  to  the  end  of  our 
lives. 

Nor  is  the  want  of  care  more  dcfirudive  to  the 
human  fpecies  in  the  infant  Rate  than  an  immoderate 
and  exceffive  exercife  of  it.  Ignorant  nurfes  and 
other  alHftants,  too  frequently  and  officioufly  intro- 
duce fuch  a vaft  number  of  articles,  wholly  unnecef- 
fary  and  often  injurious,  in  the  food,  clothes,  and 
medicine  of  infants,  that  the  lofs  of  great  numbers 
may  be  attributed  to  this  ill-applied  and  over-bufy 
zeal. 

Another  principal  caufe  of  the  deftrudion  of  in- 
fants, is  the  want  of  that  congenial  nutrition  which 
nature  has  provided  for  their  fuftenance,  and  the 
lubftitution  of  foreign  aliment,  often  unwholefomc, 
and  always  unnatural. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  infant  partakes  of 
the  conftitution  of  its  parents  ; and  that  as  the  mo- 
ther has  the  largeft  fhare  in  its  formation,  fo  it  will 
be  moft  apt  to  refemble  her  in  habit  of  body.  This 
being  admitted,  what  can  equal  the  abfurdity  of  rob- 
bing it  of  the  food,  which  muft  of  all  others  be  moft 
adapted  to  its  fupport,  and  fupplying  it  with  the 
milk,  habits,  and  diforders  of  a flranger!  or  what 
wretched  influence  can  prevail  on  a mother  to  aban- 
don the  care  of  her  child  to  nurfes  and  fervants,  and 
devote  if  to  probable  deftruclion  ; depriving  herfelf 
of  one  of  the  moft  delightful  offices  that  fall  within 
her  fphere,  and  idly  bartering  for  unfubftantial 
amufements,  the  folid  fatisfacftion  of  chcrifliing,  pro- 
te<5ling,  and  forming,  the  bodies  and  minds  of  a 
healthy,  beautiful,  and  grateful  offspring!  Nor  is 
the  evil  confined  to  the  child  thus  torn  from  its  mo- 
ther’s breaft,  the  infant  who  claims  the  fuftenance, 
thus  fold  to  the  nurfling,  prefects  us  another  fuf- 
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ferer  ; robbed  of  nourilbment  and  attendance,  and 
generally  attempted  to  be  brought  up  by  hand,  it 
pines  for  a few  months,  and  then  dies  in  a ilate  of 
emaciation  occafioped  by  actual  want ; or  if  it  fhould 
have  ftrength  and  conftitution  enough  to  ftruggle 
through  its  infancy,  attains  the  years  without  the 
conditions  of  manhood,  and  creeps  through  life,  fee- 
ble, fichly,  and  unhappy.  And  thus,  too  often, 
from  vanity  and  levity  on  the  one  hand,  and  a mer- 
cepary  fpirit  op  the  other,  is  the  community  deprived 
of  two  ufeful  members  at  once  ; or  a miferabic  ex- 
change made  of  beauty  and  health  for  deformity  and 
decrepitude. 

It  is  however  by  no  means  juli  to  fugged  that  every 
rpother  is  capable  of  fuckling  her  own  child,  or  that 
ad  mothers  are  alike  capacitated  for  this  necelTary 
talk  : Many  cafes  offer  in  which  it  is  impracticable, 
and  others  in  which  it  would  be  imprudent  and 
equally  dangerous  to  the  mother  and  infant.  Women, 
who,  from  delicate  habits  or  conftitutions  are  fubjecl 
to  nervous  or  hyderic  complaints,  are  certainly  un- 
qualified. to  obey  the  calls  of  nature  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  a duty  fo  tender,  agreeable,  and  eflential. 
But  the  mere  ad  of  giving  fuck  is  by  no  means  to  be 
confidered  as  the  only  bufinefs  of  the  mother,  a va- 
riety of  other  circurnfiances  demand  her  attention  ; 
and  the  future  health,  happinefs,  and  comfort  of  her 
child,  depend  on  her  care  and  management  in  this 
early  period  of  its  exiflence.  Nor  is  the  father  to  be 
excufed  from  his  part  in  this  amiable  duty.  Female 
educations  are  little  calculated  to  form  mothers, 
nurfes,  or  mifireifes  of  families : Not  one  wife  in  a 
thoufand  when  fhe  brings  a child  into  the  world  has 
the  fmalleft  idea  of  the  charge  committed  to  her 
hands  : The  hufband  is  generally  better  informed,  at 
leafi:  from  reading  ; and  it  is  neither  beneath  his  dig- 
nity, or  inconfiftent  with  his  province,  to  lend  his 
afiiftance  in  whatever  concerns  the  corporeal  or  men- 
tal welfare  of  the  being  which  he  has  contributed  to 
produce. 
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To  fupply  the  child  with  wholefoine,  natural,  and 
nourifliing  food,  and  v»^ith  w’arm,  comfortable,  and 
feafonable  clothing ; to  give  it  fuch  a degree  of 
exercife  as  the  tender  frame  nmft  require  ; to 
watch  the  approach  of  difeafe,  and  apply  fuch  pre- 
ventives as  offer  ; to  attend  the  progrefs  of  diftemper, 
and  adminifler  the  remedies  that  are  prefcribed  ; are 
offices  of  a nature  fo  truly  maternal,  that  the  inter- 
ference of  any  other  hand  fhould  in  very  few  cafes 
be  admitted.  In  the  very  important  article  of  clean- 
linefs  the  mother’s  eye  is  above  all  things  necelTary, 
nurfes  and  fervants  are  but  too  apt  to  relax  in  their 
regards  to  the  falutary  regulations  cf  ncatnefs  and  de- 
licacy : yet  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  many 
lives  are  loft  by  negligence  in  this  particular,  and  that 
clean  water,  clean  linen,  and  conftant  attention  to 
the  evacuations  of  infants,  would  prevent  many 
difeafes,  and  in  general  confirm  and  ftrengthen  the 
moft  robuft  and  beft  conftrucled  conftitutions. 

The  milk  of  the  mother,  and  where,  for  the  fore- 
going reafons,  that  cannot  be  applied,  of  a young, 
wholefome,  and  fober  nurfe,  is  the  food  apparently 
pointed  out  for  an  infant  by  nature : She  has  in  ge- 
neral provided  and  prepared  a quantity  proper  for  its 
fuftenance  ; and  all  endeavours  to  bring  up  children 
without  the  breaft,  are  fuch  abfurd  innovations  on 
her  dictates,  that  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered 
at  that  in  fuch  attempts  not  one  in  fifty  fucceeds  ; and 
that  even  where  they  feem  to  thrive  for  a few  weeks 
or  months,  breeding  the  teeth,  the  fmall-pox,  and 
other  difeafes  to  which  young  children  are  peculiarly 
liable,  in  frequent  inftances  prove  fatal  to  them. 

Children  commonly  ffiov/  a difpofition  to  fuck  very 
fhortly  after  their  birth ; and  they  ihould  unquef- 
tionably  be  immediately  indulged  if  the  mother’s 
milk  begins  to  flow  into  the  breaft  : and  fhould  it  be 
flow  in  its  progrefs,  the  natural  induftry  of  the  infant 
will  fpeedily  fupply  the  deficiency.  The  firft  milk  it 
can  draw,  on  being  put  to  the  breaft,  is  the  beft  me- 
dicine in  the  world  to  cleanfe  its  little  ftomach  and 
bowels  of  the  matter  acquired  in  the  womb,  and  at 
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the  fame  time  it  contributes  to  the  fafety  of  the  mo- 
ther, by  preventing  milk-fevers,  inflamations,  and 
other  complaints  incident  to  women  in  childbed. 
But  if  the  breaft-milk  cannot  be  fpeedily  obtained,  a 
little  oatmeal  gruel  or  thin  pap,  mixed  with  new-milk 
in  equal  quantity,  or  rather  water,  with  the  addition 
of  a little  moifl  fugar  only,  without  wine  or  fpice,  is 
the  only  food  that  can  be  given  with  fafety,  and  with- 
out incurring  the  danger  of  heating  the  blood  and 
producing  gripes  by  overcharging  the  ftomach.  Nor 
will  the  child  need  much  other  food  of  any  kind  for 
the  firll  three  or  four  months  if  the  mother  ornurfe  be 
in  health  and  has  a fufScient  quantity  of  milk.  The, 
quantity  of  food,  though  not  of  equal  importance 
with  the  quality  of  it,  is  yet  an  objed:  of  great  atten- 
tion : An  over-quantity  of  food  produces  fluggifh- 
nefs  and  a habit  of  unhealthy  fulnefs.  The  beft  rule 
that  can  be  given  is  to  feed  the  child  often  with  mode- 
rate quantities  ; the  contrary  pradice  is  deftrudive  to 
the  conftitution,  and  fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  A 
certain  degree  of  regularity  as  to  the  times  of  giving 
food  is  of  great  utility  j as  well  as  a regulation 
that  no  more  be  offered  to  an  infant  after  it  dilcovers 
any  tokens  of  loathing. 

Animal  food  fhould  be  given  to  children  with  a very 
fparing  hand.  They  fhould  not  be  fuffcred  to  taffe  it 
till  they  have  teeth  ; nor  fhould  they  be  permitted  to 
take  it  in  any  confiderable  quantity  till  after  they  are 
weaned.  Strong  broths  and  foups,  made  diOies,  very 
fat  meats,  falted,  fmoked,  and  high-fpiced  provifions, 
fhould  be  totally  banifhed  from  the  bill  of  fare  for 
children  ; and  flrong  and  fermented  liquors  of  every 
kind  fhould  be  avoided  with  the  fame  flricl  attention. 
Xdght,  plain,  and  fimple  food,  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties, preferving  a proportion  of  folids  and  fluids,  and 
clear,  pure,  and  unmixed  water,  will  lay  in  fuch  a 
flock  of  health  and  flrength  as  will  enable  the  infant 
to  combat  the  various  diftempers  to  which  it  is  liable; 
and  fuch  a regimen  will  difarm  the  fmaU-pox,  meafles, 
hooping-cough,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders, 
of  the  terrors  with  which  they  are  ufually  accompa- 
nied. 
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nied.  But  if  fome  other  drink  mud  be  given  to 
them,  let  it  be  milk  and  water,  whey,  fmall-beer  of 
a proper  age  and  finenefs,  or  a very  fmall  portion  of 
wine  mixed  with  their  water  : The  latter,  however, 
is  in  mod  cafes  better  omitted. 

From  the  very  liberal  ufe  of  butter  children  fliould 
in  general  be  redrained.  Honey,  or  a fmall  quantity 
of  preferved  fruits,  particularly  raidns,  may  be  fub- 
dituted  in  its  place ; The  former  is  cleaning,  and 
efficacious  in  the  prevention  of  worms  and  thofe  erup- 
tive complaints  to  which  children  are  fubjed.  Ripe 
fruits  in  moderate  quantities  and  of  particular  kinds, 
fuch  as  drawberries,  rafpberries,  currants,  and  ap- 
ples, far  from  being  injurious  to  children,  may  in 
many  cafes  produce  very  good  effects.  They  ferve  to 
cool  and  corredl  hot  and  accrimonious  humours,  pro- 
mote digedion,  and  keep  the  body  from  being  cof- 
tive.  But  great  care  fliould  be  taken  that  they  are 
not  indulged  with  them  to  excefs  : In  that  cafe  they 
occafion  gripes,  wind,  and  furfeits.  But  w’e  would 
by  no  means  infinuate  that  it  is  neceffary  to  confine 
children  to  any  condant  courfe  of  food.  If  regard 
be  had  to  the  nature  of  their  fudenance,  it  is  of  little 
confequence  how  often  it  is  varied  in  form  or  fub- 
dance.  The  appetite  may  pall  by  a continual  repeti- 
tion  of  the  mod  admired  didi,  and  a change  may  be 
as  neceffary  as  redriedive  cautions  againd  excefs. 

Various  opinions  prevail  with  refpecd  to  the  age  at 
which  the  child  fhould  be  weaned.  Some  recom- 
mend fix  months  as  the  critical  time,  others  prefer 
nine  or  twelve  months  ; and  many  indances  occur  of 
very  healthy  families  of  children,  who  have  been  ac- 
cudomed  to  fuck  from  eighteen  months  even  to  two 
years.  The  bed  direction  that  can  be  given  on  this 
iubjecd,  is  to  confult  the  date  of  health  of  the  mother 
and  infant,  paying  particular  regard  to  the  time  of 
cutting  teeth.  It  is  cruel,  and  in  a great  degree 
dangerous,  to  deprive  an  infant  of  the  food  it  can 
attain  with  mod  eafe,  at  the  moment  it  is  druggiing 
under  an  operation  painful  in  its  nature,  and  fre- 
quently alarming  in  its  confequences. 
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The  next  material  article  in  the  management  of 
infants,  which  falls  under  our  confideration,  is  clean- 
iinefs  ; a duty  of  fuch  indifpeniible  neceffity,  that 
from  the  negled  of  it  arlfe,  We  are  perfuaded,  many 
of  thofe  difeafes  which  carry  off  children  in  the 
ffrft  ilages,  and  many  of  thofe  which  attend  them 
through  the  courfe  of  a life  rendered  miferabie  by  a 
want  of  attention  in  the  outfet  of  it.  It  is  aftonilh- 
ing  that  a circumitance  of  fuch  immenfe  importance 
fhould  be  fo  little  regarded ; and  that  a principal  in- 
gredient in  the  compolition  of  health  and  beauty 
fhould  be  fo  frequently  omitted,  whilft  the  fond  mo- 
ther eagerly  purfues  lef?  effectual  means  to  obtain  for 
her  darling  child  thefe  invaluable  bleffings  ! 

From  the  birth  the  child  should  be  regularly  ac- 
cuftomed  to  a daily  wahilng,  from  head  to  foot,  in 
cold  water.  This  may  be  done  from  a bafon  without 
immerlion,  care  being  taken  not  to  omit  any  part  of 
the  body,  and  to  wipe  it  very  dry  with  a foft  linen 
cloth.  By  the  conffant  ufe  of  this  fpecies  of  cold 
bath  all  difagreeable  finells  wdll  be  taken  off ; galls, 
'excoriation  or  ilripping  of  the  fkin,  and  many  dif- 
eafes which  appear  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  will 
be  prevented,  and  the  child  will  require  ftrength 
enough  to  relift  the  attacks  of  colds,  and  fuch  difor- 
dets  as  are  in  general  produced  by  the  inclemencies 
of  the  air  or  the  changes  of  the  feafons  : for  in  the 
habit  of  acquiring  fuch  dlforders  in  early  infancy  ori- 
ginate frequently  rheumatiftos,  fciatics,  and  other 
chronic  complaints,  which  are  ufually  attributed  to 
very  different  caufes,  but  are  for  the  moft  part  owing 
to  the  want  of  proper  management  in  this  firft  period 
of  our  lives 

The  next  objeff  of, the  mother’s  care  fhould  be  a 
frequent  change  of  clothes  : In  the  extremeft  ftate  of 
poverty  a certain  degree  of  cleaniinefs  is  attainable; 
and  whilft  water  is  to  be  had  without  expence,  no 
excufe  remains  for  dirt  and  fiithinefs.  But  above  all 
things  the  evacuations  of  an  infant  fhould  be  attended 
to;  nor,  if  poffible  to  be  avoided,  ftiould  they  remain 
unchanged  for  a hngle  minute  : RicketS;  %veakncfs, 

and 
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and  fwelled  joints,  are  the  certain  efFe61:s  of  inatten- 
tion in  this  momentous  article  ; and  the  leaft  dan- 
gerous confequences  are,  galling,  fretfulnefs,  and 
a certain  degree  of  feverifh  heat,  the  fymptoms  and 
harbingers  of  worfe  complaintSi. 

Combing  the  heads  of  infants  fhould  by  no 
means  be  negleded.  They  are  apt  to  acquire  a kind 
of  fcurf  beneath  the  hair  which  Hops  the  pores,,  and 
is  produdive  of  head-ach  and  weak  eyes;  to  which, 
from  the  mere  omiflion  of  this  ufeful  operation,  moft 
young  children  are  fubjed  : but  a fine  comb  and  very 
tender  hand  are  required  in  the  performance  of  this 
talk. 

For  the  clothes  of  infants  few  general  diredions  can 
be  given,  except  as  to  quantity : All  the  clothes  ne- 
ceiTary  are,  a light  cap  on  its  head,  a little  linen  fliirt 
next  its  body,  a thin  flannel  garment  without  plaits 
or  folds,  and  a loofe  gown  : All  thefe  fhould  be  fat- 
tened with  firings  inftead  of  pins,  a fpecies  of  ofien- 
five  weapons  too  often  applied  to  the  child’s  body  as 
well  as  its  clothes  ; and  if  a cloth  to  receive  the  eva- 
cuations, be  added,  the  child  will  be  completely  drefifed 
for  all  the  purpofes  of  necefiary  warmth  and  comfort : 
whatever  elfe  iS  admitted  can  only  be  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  pride,  or  the  compliance  with  wretched 
cuftoms,  which  are  already  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  jufily  exploded  as  highly  injurious  to  the 
little  objecls  of  our  care an  opinion,  which,  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  human  race,  we  earneftly  hope 
will'very  fpeedily  become  general. 

How  many  of  our  fair  countrywomen  have  at  this 
moment  reafon  to  deplore  the  pernicious  and  once 
univerfally  prevalent  pradice  of  confining  growing 
girls  in  firait  flays  ; a praclice  productive  of  all  the 
evils,  we  have  juft  enumerated,  but  which  feems  now 
to  be  happily  lofing  ground  from  the  operations  of 
fenfe  ^ind  the  conviction  of  woeful  experience,  that 
unequal  fiioulders,  flat  breafis,  and  crooked  backs, 
are  the  natural  confequences  of  fiifFened  garments 
and  tight  lacing. 

If 
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If  the  mother  is  really  incapacitated  from  fuckling 
her  child,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  in  the  choice  of 
a nurfe.  A healthy  infant  at  her  breaft  is  in  general 
a very  good  diredion  : yet  this  is  not  always  to  be 
depended  on*  A naturally  ftrong  and  healthy  con- 
ftitution,  derived  poffibly  from  the  father  and  the 
air  of  the  country,  wijj  frequently  throw  a bloom 
over  the  countenance  of  the  child  for  which  it  is  not 
indebted  to  the  mother*  The  ufual  defcription  of 
good  milk  is,  that  it  be  rather  thin  than  grofs,  of  a 
colour  inclining  to  blue,  and  that  it  be  fweet  and 
perfedly  free  from  any  pungent  orfaline  tafte  on  the 
tongue.  To  found  health,  a good  conftitution,  and 
a body  perfedly  free  from  every  kind  of  eruption, 
and  a breaft  well  ftored  with  good  milk,  ftiould  be 
added  care,  cleanlinefs,  and  a great  fhare  of  good 
nature.  General  fondnefs  for  children  is  rather  an 
equivocal  proof  of  a good  nurfe.  What  degree  of 
affecftion  can  we  fuppofe  any  woman  will  bear  to  the 
child  of  another,  who,  for  the  fake  of  gain,  can  bring 
herfelf  to  abandon  her  own  offspring,  or  to  commit 
a robbery  on  both,  by  dividing  between  them  the 
nourifhment  allotted  by  Providence  to  fuftain  the 
fruit  of  her  own  womb  alone.  If  this  circumftance 
was  duly  confidered,  it  might  probably  go  no  incon- 
ftderable  way  towards  the  abolition  of  a cuftom, 
founded  principally  on  idlenefs,  andpracfifed  even  to 
inhumanity. 

If  the  child  is  nurfed  at  home,  and  the  mother 
pays  any  degree  of  attention  to  it,  flic  will  keep  a 
ftrid  w^atch  over  the  conduct  of  the  nurfe,  and  by  that 
means  difcover  her  vices,  habits,  and  bad  cuftoms  ; 
Of  the  former  drunken nefs  is  the  moft  common,  be- 
eaufe  it  may  in  general  be  indulged  without  much 
rifk  of  difcovery.  Mothers  are  very  apt  to  permit 
the  ufe  of  large  quantities  of  ale  and  other  ferment- 
ing liquors,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  it  increafes 
and  enriches  the  milk:  the  contrary  of  which  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  Large  draughts  of  inflammatory 
drink  feive  to  leffen  the  quantity,  and  deftroy  its 
purity.  Spiritous  liquors  of  any  kind  have  ftill  worfe 

’ effects. 
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effeds.  Fine  table-beer,  of  a proj^er  age,  and  light 
broths  and  gruels,  are  the  moft  wholeiome  fluids 
that  a nurfe  can  fwallow,  andf  will  befl  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  preparing  fweet  and  innocent  food  for  the 
child.  Her  food  fhould,  as  near  as  poffible,  be  fuch 
as  {he  has  been  accuftomed  nor  (hould  file  omit 
to  take  her  ufual  exercife.  ijffttention  to  thefe  rules 
will  prove  truly  injurious  to  the  chyd. 

It  is  by  no  means  unufual  with  nurfes,  if  the  child 
is  reftlefs  or  difinclineck  to  fleep,  to  quiet  it  with  ftu- 
pifying  drugs  to  fave  themfelves  the  trouble  of  at- 
tending it.  Thefe  are  all  attended  with  the  moft 
pernicious  and  fatal  confequenccs ; as  well  as  ftrong 
liquors,  another  fpecies  of  poifon,  too  often  adnii- 
niftered  for  the  fame  purpofe,  the  operation  of  which, 
though  fomewhat  more  flow,  is  equally  fure  to  de- 
prive the  unhappy  child  of  a good  conftitution,  if 
not  of  life.  To  adminifler  medicine  without  coh- 
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fulting  the  parents  fhould  be  abfolutely  prohibited  : 
Nine  times  in  ten  it  is  given  improperly.  The  efforts 
of  nature  frequently  throv/  out  in  eruptions  on  the 
fkin  fuch  bad  humours  as  threaten  infants  with  fe- 
vers and  other  violent  difeafes.  Nurfes  ar^  too  apt  to 
treat  fuch  eruptions  as  infectious  diforders,  and  ufe 
means  to  repel  them.  Attempts  of  this  kind,  which 
go  in  direct  oppofltion  to  nature,  are  always  dange- 
rous, and  very  often  fatal:  No  eruption  fhould  ever 
be  haftily  flopped,  nor  even  checked,  till  the  nature 
of  it  be  fully  afcertained. 

The  trouble  occafioned  to  nurfes  by  frequent  ftools 
is  commonly  avoided  by  giving  the  infant  aftringent 
medicines,  a moft  horrid  pradlice,  as  this  is  the  chan- 
nel by  which  nature  generally  works  to  cleanfe  the 
infant  body  from  impurities  ; and  to  counter-adl  her 
operations  is  to  add  one  diforder  more  to  thofe  flie 
means  to  relieve.  If  the  ioofenefs  is  violent  it  moft 
probably  proceeds  from  acidifies,  which  a fmall 
quantity  of  rhubarb  and  magnefia-alba,  or  a gentle 
vomit,  will  in  moft  cafes  infallibly  corredl ; at  leaft 
aftr ingents  fhould  never  be  permitted  till  the  others 
have  been  firft  ufed  as  preparatives. 
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But  one  of  the  |)rindpal  fauits^of  mercenary  nurfes 
is  the  denyin*g  the  children  entrufled  to  their  care  air 
and  exercife.  In  great  • and  populous  cities,  and  in 
large  manufacturing  tow«s,  where  the  inhabitants 
are  crowded  together  in  narrow  confined  ftreets,  and 
low,  dark  and  dirty  houfes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  tlie 
children  Ihould  be  and  that  a very  few,  com- 

paratively,  fhould  arrive  at  maturity.  Grown  per- 
fons,  hpwever  ifardy  and  rdbuft,  are  generally  af- 
feded  by  fuch  fituations  ; bljf  children  feldom 
Rruggle  through  infancy,  or  if  they  do,  are  com- 
monly marked  with  deformity  or  weaknefs/  The 
like  fate,  and  for  the  fame  realons,  generally  attends 
the  unfortunate  children  who  are  configned  to  hof- 
pitals,  work-houfes  and  other  public  and  charitable 
inftitutions.  This  is  a misfortune  infeparable  from 
poverty.  JBut  it  is  the  duty  of  fuch  parents  as  can 
well  afford  the  expence,  to  place  their  children  in  a 
dry,  healthy,  and  airy  habitation,  and  to  inforce  by 
the  ftrongeft  injunctions  and  frequent  vifits  the  car- 
rying them  out  in  the  open  air  many  times  in  the 
day,  Nurfes  left  to  thcmfelves  are  too  apt  to  indulge 
a habit  oflndolenee  in  this  effential  article. 

^ Small  apartments  are  totally  unfit  for  nurferies  ; 
nor  fhould  feveral  beds  be  fuffered  in  one  room.  Nor 
is  the  practice  lefs  dangerous  of  covering  up  the  child 
clofely  in  the  cradle,  depriving  it  of  the  comfort  of 
•breathing,  and  compelling  it  to  iVallow  again,  in  re- 
peated draughts  of  refpiration,  the  fame  air  it  has 
emitted.  No  cuftom  can  be  more  abfurd  than  that 
of  heaping  additional  clothing  on  children  in  the  cra- 
dle, where  they  have  naturally  fulficient  perfpiration, 
to  induce  an  extraordinary  degree  of  it,  which  is 
violently  checked  the  moment  they  aw^ake  to  the  ex- 
treme hazard  of  their  lives.  NorTliould  children  as 
they  grow  up  be  confined  to  warm  rooms,  or  kept 
wholly  within  doors.  At  a certain  age  they  arc  fent 
to  public  fchools  and  other  places  of  education,  where 
tile  treatment  is  fo  different,  that,  like  exotics,  they 
fjirink  at  the  expofure,  and  never  attain  any  degree 
of  vigour  or  ftrength^  And  the  like  inconvenience 

arifes 
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arlfes  from  bringing  children  who  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  wholeiome  country  ah*  to  fchools  in  con- 
fined towns,  where  their  knpgovement  in  learning  is 
frequently  impeded  by  the  lofs  of.  health,  at  a time 
! too  when  the  application  of  every  hour  is  of  ineftima- 
ble  value.  ^ 

To  prolong  and  render  conTfortable  the  life  of  man 
exercife  is  indifpenfibly  necdfary : Tlfe  health,  growth, 
nay  even  the  very  ^xil^pnce  of  thednfant  depends  .on 
I it.  The  nature  of  the  exercife  ought  to  be  adapted 
to  the’ age  of  the  child,  and  to  be  increafed  by  de- 
grees as  it  gains  ftrength  of  body;  but  it  muft  in 
many  cafes  be  regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
rents. Rocking  in  the  cradle  has  been  the  prafrice 
of  centuries  ; and,  moderately  ufed,  may  not  be  an 
improper  kind  of  exercife : but  the  mother’s  or 
nurfe’s  arms  is  the  mod  eafy'  and  natural.  Being 
carried  from  place  to  place  a variety  of  obje^s  offer 
which  amufes  its  fancy,  and  under  the  information 
which  it  receives  from  its  conduclor,  dire<T  its  open- 
ing ideas.  Where  aftual  poverty  prevents  this  kind 
of  exercife,  frequent  rubbing  of  the  back  and  loins 
with  a warm  hand  will  be  of  fingular  ufe.  Even  a 
fwing  not  high  enough  to  fufpend  the  child  is  prefe- 
rable to  the  uiual  method  of  committing  one  child  to 
the  care  of  another  ; but  both  Ihould  in  every  poffi- 
ble  cafe  be  avoided  : and  if  mothers  would  dedicate  , 
more  of  their  time  to  their  children  at  this  period  of 
I their  lives,  they  would  be  repaid  by  the  forward 
growth  and  drength  of  their  offspring,  who  would 
be  much  more  quickly  in  a capacity  to  take  care  of 
themfelves. 

Having  laid  down  a few  neceffary  and  fudamental 
rules  for  the  management  of  children  in  health,  we 
fiiall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  their  difeafes.  But  as 
there  are  certain  accidental  circumdances  which  fome- 
times  affed  children  at  the  birth,  and  which  yet  are 
not  to  be  claffed  under  that  head,  we  will  fird  enu- 
merate thofe,  and  offer  diredions  and  remedies 
fuited  to  each  particular  cafe. 

C 2 
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On  the  examination  and  infpe<d:ion  of  a new-born 
infant,  enquiry  is  generally  made  if  ic  be  tongue- 
tied  : This  fometinies,  tho^^h  very  rarely,  happens. 
A thin  fkin  or  membrane  under,  and  extending  to- 
wards the  narrow  part  of  ^he  tongue,  prevents  the 
child  from  fucking;  ar^may  be  remedied  by  a very 
gentle  fnip  with  a pair  of  line  fcilfirs.  But  this  cir- 
cumftance  lo  feldotn  occurs^  that  wT.en  the  child  ex- 
hibits an  inability  to  fuck  the  m’ipedimen^  will  much 
more  commonly  be  found  in  over-full  breads  or  fore 
nipples  of  the  mother,  or  in  fwclling  of  the  glands  or 
weak  jaws  in  the  infant.  The  operation  of  cutting 
Ihould  therefore  never  be  performed  without  attend- 
ing to  thefe  other  podible  grounds  of  the  complaint. 

The  breads  of  infants  are  generally  found  to  con- 
tain a fmall  cjuantity  of  milky  lluid,  but  this  diould  by 
no  means  be  draw^n  or  preded  out  : warm  milk  and 
wafer,  or  a little  fweet-oil  warmed  and  gently  rubbed 
in,  will  in  mod  cafes  remove  it ; or  if  it  fhould  re- 
main beyond  a day  or  two,  a 'poultice  of  bread  and 
milk  is  an  effecfual  remedy. 

If  too  much  of  the  chord  or  navel-dring  is  left  to 
the  body  of  the  child,  it  is  apt  to  occafion  indamma- 
tion ; nay  in  fome  cafes  even  mortification.  The  bed 
way  of  managing  it  is  to  make  a hole  in  a piece  of  fine 
linen  cloth,  many  times  doubled,  and  pading  the  end 
of  the  navel-dring  through  the  hole,  to  fold  the  cloth 
f?veral  times  till  it  gets  near  the  belly,  to  which  it 
ihould  be  bound  by  a fmocth  roller,  but  not  drawm 
too  drait.  The  navel-dring  commonly  feparates  and 
falls  cd  in  f.ur  or  five  days.  When  that  happens,, 
which  diould  be  carefully  attended  to,  a bit  of  finged 
rag  may  be  laid  over  the  navel ; and  if  any  rawneis  or 
forenefs  Oiould  appear  round  it,  or  the  Ikin  diould 
appear  fretted  or  galled,  a raidn  fplit  and  doned, 
may  be  applied,  and  the  part  wadied  with  a little  al- 
lum  water  or  a weak  foluiion  of  fugar  of  lead,  and  a 
plaider  of  cerate  applied  to  protect  it  from  rubbing. 
When  the  navel  appears  to  protrude  or  pudi  out,  it 
is  frequently  midaken  for  a rupture. . But  as  the 
latter  is  by  no  means  a common  cafe,  all  violent  at- 
tempts 
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tempts  to  reduce  it  fliould  be  carefully  avoided  ; nor 
fiiouid  they  be  made  but  with  infinite  caution  in  in- 
fant fubjeds,  even  in  cafes  of  actual  ruptures  in  the 
groin.  The  body  may  be  kept  open,  and  the  hand 
gently  applied  to  the  part  when  the  child  makes  any 
extraordinary  exertion  eithe^by  crying  or  otherwife. 
And  as  the  complaint  is  not  of  a dangerous  nature,  a 
cure  will  generally  be  effected  v^ithout  the  application 
of  bandages  or  trufies,  which  ought  always  to  be  ufed 
by  very  ikilfui  hands. 

If  the  retention  of  the  child’s  urine  fhould  afford 
any  reafon  to  fufpect  that  the  paffage  from  the  blad- 
der is  obftructed  by  a flimy  matter,  which  fometimes 
oppofes  the  paffage  of  the  water,  a warm  bath  of 
milk  and  water,  or  a little  oil  gently  rubbed  on  the 
belly,  will  in  moft  cafes  remove  the  complaint ; but 
if  thefe  applications  prove  ineffecfual,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  confult  fome  perfon  of  judgment,  as  it  may 
then  be  apprehended  that  the  diificuhy  arifes  rather 
from  fome  defed  than  from  fome  accident,  efpecially 
in  female  infants,  where  the  caufe  is  not  alw’ays  to  be 
found  in  the  paffage  from  the  bladder,  but  in  a kind 
of  thin  fkin  which  clofes  its  orifice  or  mouth ; and 
the  fame  appearance  fometimes  prefents  itfelf  at  the 
gut,  and  prevents  in  like  manner  evacuation  byftool. 
It  is  proper  therefore  that  the  child’s  body  fhould  be 
repeatedly  and  carefully  examined,  and  that  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  regularity  and  freedom  of  its 
evacuations. 

The  nofes  of  children  are  fometimes  flopped  up  by 
grofs  matter,  which,  gathering  in  the  noflrils,  occa- 
fions  difficulty  in  fucking,  and  even  obflruds  their 
breathing  : A little  oil  or  butter  applied  to  the  nofe 
by  a warm  finger  will  fcarce  ever  fail  to  remove  this 
complaint.  But  Ihould  it  refufe  to  yield  to  thefe 
common  and  gentle  preferiptions,  two  grains  of  white 
vitriol  may  be  diffolved  in  about  half  an  ounce  of 
marjeram  v^^ater,  and  applied  to  the’noflrils  wdth  afine 
rag.  Running  ears,  fore  or  weak  eyes,  and  excoria- 
tions, galls,  or  ftripping  of  the  fkin,  may  generally 
be  attributed  to  the  fame  caufes.  The  former  and  iat- 
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ter  are  almoft  conftantly  the  efFefe  of  want  of  care 
and  cleanlinefs,  and  may  be  removed  by  a careful  at- 
tention to  thefe  elTential  articles.  In  the  former  cafe 
a little  cerate  plafter  may  be  applied,  or  if  extremely 
obftinate  a very  weak  folution  of  fugar  and  lead  may 
be  ufed  to  wafh  the  part./  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  arm- 
pits,  groin,  or  other  galled  places,  may  be  powdered 
with  fine  tutty,  or  even  common  hair-powder;  but 
the  moft  effeflual  remedy  is  fuilers>earth  diflblved  in 
warm  water,  and  w^hen  made  quite  foft  and  fmooth 
applied  wdth  the  finger. 

Sore  eyes  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  neglect  of 
wafhing  the  child’s  head  with  water  from  its  birth. 
Where  that  method  is  pradifed  this  complaint  feldom 
occurs,  though  it  may  fometimes  happen  by  expofing 
it  foon  after  the  birth  to  a very  ftrong  light,  or  plac- 
ing it  too  near  the  fire.  In  both  cafes  the  moft  fimple 
applications  are  the  fafeft ; and  frequent  wafhing  with 
milk  and  water  or  rofe-water  will  generally  remove 
all  the  difagreeable  effeds  of  this  diforder. 

OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

THE  meconium^  which  is  fo  little  confidered  as  a 
difeafe,  that  it  has  not  yet  acquired  any  Englifti  name, 
is  the  excrement  contained  in  the  ftomach  and  guts 
of  a new-born  child,  and  which  was  formerly  thought 
to'  poflefs  very  dangerous  qualities,  and  to  require 
the  immediate  afiiftance  of  purgatives  to  carry  it  off; 
but  the  mother’s  milk  has  been  long  confidered  as  the 
moft  efficacious  medicine,  and  fcarce  ever  fails  to 
promote  the  difcharge  of  it.  If  the  mother  does  not 
fuckle,  or  the  breaft  is  not  ready  to  receive  it,  a little 
inagnefia  or  even  moift  fugar  difibived  in  warm  wa- 
ter will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

The  fyrnptoms  of  acidities  in  the  ftomach  of  a child, 
are,  at  firft,  loathings  and  four  belchings,  a pale  com- 
plexion, with  frequently  a yellow  or  green  call,  wind, 
red  fpecks  or  fpots  in  the  forehead,  cheeks,  or  neck, 
a thick  breath,  attended  with  a fnoring  noife,  and 
not  uncommonly  a fharp  and  troublefome  cough. 

Gripings, 
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Griplngs,  purgings,  and  green  and  four  fmelling 
ftools,  are  the  lure  ligns  of  acidities  in  the  bowels. 
In  both  cafes  the  beft  medicine  known  is  magnelia, 
which  may  be  given  either  in  its  common  food  or  in 
the  following  prepared  mixture. 

Six  grains  of  powdered  rhubarb — thirty  grains  of 
magnelia — half  an  ounce  of  limple  mint-water 
— half  an  ounce  of  fyrup  of  fugar,  or  fugar  dif- 
folved  in  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  reduce  it 
to  the  conliftence  of  fyrup — one  ounce  of  com- 
mon water. 

Somewhat  more  than  the  quantity  of  a tea-fpoonful 
may  be  adminiftered  every  three  or  four  hours.  But 
as  this  medicine  is  evidently  calculated  to  adl  as  a pur- 
gative, as  well  as  to  corred  the  acids  in  the  llomach 
and  bowels,  in  cafe  the  body  fliould  be  already  fulE- 
ciently  open,  a like  quantity  of  prepared  powder  of 
crabs-eyes  may  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  magnelia, 
though  the  latter  may  on  moft  occalions  be  ufed  with 
fafety  and  fuccefs.  If  the  fame  complaint  occurs  af- 
ter the  child  is  weaned,  an  infulion  of  about  fifteen 
grains  of  rhubarb,  and  one  grain  of  fait  of  tartar,  in 
any  limple  water,  poured  carefully  olF  after  it  has 
Hood  near  the  fire  for  a few  hours,  may  be  given  in 
the  quantity  of  two  fmall  tea-fpoonfuls  at  a time,  and 
repeated  twice  or  thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours  : 
You  may  add  a little  fugar  to  make  it  palatable. 

If  the  gripes  are  fevere,  and  the  mixture  above  re- 
commended has  not  produced  ftools,  a fmall  quantity 
of  peppermint-water,  diluted  with  common  water 
warm  may  be  given,  and  a flannel  dipped  in  brandy 
or  other  Ipirit  applied  to  the  belly ; and  a glifter  of  a 
table-fpoonful  of  Fiorence-oil,  the  like  quantity  of 
coarfelt  fugar,  and  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  new- 
milk  or  the  decocftion  of  linfeed  Ihould  be  imme- 
diately adminiftered.  Pi'oper  care  muft  be  taken 
that  the  heat  of  the  inje&on  do  not  much  exceed 
that  of  milk  from  the  cow.  For  vomitings  occafioned 
by  acidities  no  medicine  is  more  effectual  than  the 
magnefia  and  rhubarb  mixture  ; but  if  the  continu- 
ance of  the  complaint  has  fo  weakened  the  ftomach 

that 
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that  it  can  neither  retain  food  or  medicine  without 
loathings  or  adual  vomitings,  from  two  to  five  grains 
of  ipecacuanha,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child, 
may  be  very  fuccefsfully  given.  It  (hould  be  finely 
powdered,  and  mixed  with  fugar  and  water  or  the 
common  fyrup,  and  its  operation  is  mild  and  fafe. 
But  if  the  vomiting  is  apprehended  to  proceed  from 
an  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  ilomach,  a drop  or 
two  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a table- 
fpoonful  of  the  faline  draught,  which  may  be  com- 
pofed  of 

Thirty  grains  of  fait  of  wormwood  or  tartar  dif- 
folved  in  half  an  ounce  of  frefti  lemon  juice — half 
an  ounce  of  common  fyrup  of  fugar — one  ounce 
of  fimple  peppermint. water — and  one  ounce  of 
common  water. 

And  the  like  quantity  may  be  repeated  every  two, 
four,  or  fix  hours,  leffening,  however,  the  quantity 
of  the  laudanum  in  the  repetition.  If  the  diforder  is 
obfiinate,  the  following  plaifter,  from  the  fize  of  a 
crown-piece,  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
fpread  on  foft  leather  and  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach,  may  be  ufed  with  great  probability  of 
fuccefs. 

Take  three  ounces  of  gum  laudanum,  or  plaifter  of 
gums — half  an  ouuce  of  camphorated  oil — three 
drachms  of  black  or  Indian  pepper — two  feru- 
ples  of  eflentiai  oil  of  mint  or  mace. 

Melt  the  ingredients  in  a fmall  earthen  pipkin  or  pot, 
ftirring  in  the  powdered  pepper  as  it  diifolves,  and 
adding  the  oil  of  mint  or  mace  in  the  laft  ftirring. 
When  the  fymptoms  abate,  ic  may  be  proper  to 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach  by  the  following  medicine. 

Infufe  one  drachm  of  Peruvian-bark — fix  grains 
of  rhubarb,  and  a Ifnall  quantity  of  orange-peel, 
in  one  ounce  of  cinnamon-water,  and  one  ounce 
of  common  water. 

And  after  it  has  ftood  three  hours,  ftrain  it  carefully 
off,  and  give  the  quantity  of  a tea-fpoonful  morning 
and  evening.  But,  after  all,  vomiting  may  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  child’s 

food. 
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food.  The  matter  thrown  up  will  in  a great  mea- 
fure  afcerlain  the  former  cauie,  and  the  cure  is  too 
obvious  to  need  pointing  outi  In  the  latter  a change 
is  neceffary  even  of  tlie  breaft-miik,  if  that  fhould  be 
found  too  grofs  or  heavy ; at  leaft  the  mother  or 
nurfe  fhould  have  recourfe  to  a more  fpare  diet,  and 
diluted  liquors,  in  order  to  render  her  milk  lefs  thick 
and  glutinous. 

The  fymptoms  which  indicate  the  approach  of  the 
thrufli^  are,  lownefs  and  depreffion  of  fpirits,  extreme 
weak  pulfe,  difficulty  or  almoft  fuppreffion  of  breath- 
ing, and  univerfal  languor.  As  the  fpots  rife  on  the 
furface  the  pulfe  gets  more  ftrong  and  quick,  a fever 
enfues,  attended  with  want  of  reft  and  general  unea- 
linefs,  the  extreme  forenefs  of  the  child’s  mouth 
preventing  its  fucking,  and  blood  and  even  convul- 
lion  fits  frequently  follow  its  attempts. 

The  difeafe  itfelf  appears  in  the  form  of  fmall  white 
ulcers,  like  fpriukling  drops  of  any  milky  matter 
fpreading  externally  over  the  whole  mouth  and  its 
contents,  the  lips,  jaw's,  cheeks,  tongue,  palate, 
gullet,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  emi- 
nent phyficians,  extending  through  the  ftomach  and 
iDteftines  even  to  the  excrementary  paffage  at  the 
fundament,  where  they  may  fometimes  be  traced. 
Thefe  ulcers  are  fewer  or  more  in  number  according 
to  the  degree  of  malignity  with  v/hich  the  child  is 
affecled.  As  this  diforder  proceeds  alfo  from  acid 
humours,  they  ftiould  be  immediately  correded.  For 
this  purpofe  the  magnefia  and  rhubarb  mixture  may 
be  freely  given,  fweetened  with  honey  of  rofes  in- 
ftead  of  fimple  fyrup ; but  if  this  medicine  ftiould  occa- 
fton  ftools  more  frequently  than  three  or  four  times  in 
twenty-four  hours,  it  may  be  proper  to  ufe  the  pow- 
der of  prepared  crabs-eyes  rather  than  magnefia,  and 
to  admit  a drop  or  two  of  laudanum. 

By  way  of  wafli  or  gargle  for  the  child’s  mouth, 
five  grains  of  white  vitriol  difiblved  in  four  ounces 
of  bran-tea  may  be  ufed,  or  a flight  decodion  of  the 
bark,  with  the  addition  of  a drop  or  two  of  fpirit  of 
vitriol,  or  even  port-wine  or  daret  diluted  with 
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warm  water  j but  either  of  thefe  walhes  fhould  be 
pafied  into  the  mouth  by  very  fmall  quantities  at  a 
time,  by  which  means  it  will  fpread  more  effeduaily 
over  the  affeded  parts,  and  be  conveyed  into  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines^  The  mouth  of  the  child,  and 
the  nuife's  or  mother^s  nipples,  may  alfo  be  gently 
touched  with  gum-arabic  or  dragon’s  blood,  dif- 
folved  in  warm  water  to  the  confiftence  of  a thin 
jelly.  Cream  may  alfo  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe.. 
Vomitings  in  the  courfe  of  this  difeafe  Ihould  be  af- 
Ijfled  by  two  or  three  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  half 
a grain  of  emetic  tartar  diifoived  in  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  water,  and  adminiilered  in  the  quantity  of 
one  or  two  tea-fpoonfuls  according  to  the  child’s  age. 
If  the  child  refufes  the  breaft,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
convey  fuftenance  into  its  body  by  clifters.  Thefe 
fhould  be  compofed  of  thin  broths,,  or  even  pap 
ftrained  for  the  purpofe.  Bliflers  may  perhaps  be 
applied  with  fame  hope  of  relief;  and  flri(T  obferva- 
tion  fhould  be  made  whether  the  diflnclination  arifes 
from  any  caufes  in  the  milk,  fuch  as  being  too  grofs 
or  the  contra:  y,  in  either  of  which  cafes  immediate 
recourfe  fhould  be  had  to  a change. 

The  caufes  of  other  eruptions,  behdes  thefe  critical 
ones,  may  principally  be  attributed  Co  impropriety  of 
food,  both  as  to  the  matter  of  which  jt  is  compofed, 
and  the  manner  of  taking  it  ; or  to  eareleifnefs  and 
neglecf  in  the  great  article  of  cleanlinefs.  In  both 
cafes  the  cure  will  be  effected  by  the  neceffary  regu- 
lations ; the  corre^lion  of  the  aliment  and  the  reiio- 
ration  of  cleanlinefs  will  leave  nooccahon  for  the 
efforts  of  medicine. 

Eruptions  of  different  kinds  are  frequently  mif- 
taken  for  the  itch,  and  the  ufe  of  greafy  ointments 
lias  in  many  inhances  produced  unhappy  effects.  Be- 
fore any  fuch  raeafure  is  adopted,  it  will  be  perfectly 
proper  to  try  the  effect  of  magnelia,  with  rhubarb- 
and  fuch  other  cooling  and  moderately  corrective 
medicines,  which  will  generally  perform  an  effectual 
cure  without  the  afllflance  of  fulfur  or  hog’s-lard,  the 
only  fupeificial  remedy  that  ought  ever  to  be  per- 
mitted. 
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mltted.  But  in  all  eruptive  complaints,  to  keep  the 
body  open  and  cool,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  avoid 
taking  cold  by  any  improper  expofure  or  violent 
exercife,  and  to  adopt  the  moft  mild  and  tem- 
perate regimen,  feem  to  be  the  moil  effedlual 
means  that  can  be  ufed  to  enfure  a fpeedy  and  com- 
plete removal  of  thefe  difagreeable  appearances. 

It  may  be  neceifary  to  caution  our  readers  againft 
conlidering  and  treating  loofenefs  in  children  as  a dif- 
eafe.  It  is  in  many  inilances  in  itfelf  of  a very  con- 
trary nature,  and  the  caufes,  not  the  effeds,  Ihould  be 
attacked  by  medicine.  The  beil  which  can  poffibly 
be  offered  is  magnefia,  which,  either  alone  or  with 
rhubarb,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  diforder, 
will  firft  alter  the  appearance  of  the  ilools,  by  cor- 
redling  thofe  acids  which  have  occafioned  their  green 
colour,  ilimy  confiflence,  and  foetid  fmell,  and  by  per- 
fifting  in  uiing  it,  will  in  general  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  the  difeharge,  without  giving  it  fo  fudden  a 
check  as  to  endanger  worfe  confequences.  When  tb^ 
purging  is  accompanied  with  fuch  violent  pains  iri 
the  bowels  as  to  call  for  immediate  alleviation,  from 
two  to  fix  drops  of  laudanum,  according  to  the  age, 
may  be  given  ; and  where  the  flools  are  fharp  and 
fcalding,  ftripping  the  fkin  as  they  pafs,  cliflers  will 
be  neceffary. 

Thefe  clifters  may  conift  of  a tea-cup  of  gruel  of 
thin  mutton-broth,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fweet- 
oil  and  a few  drops  of  laudanum.  But  if  the  flools 
exhibit  no  unnatural  appearance,  the  common  clifler 
of  warm  water,  milk,  and  fweet-oil,  will  anfwer. 

The  rifing  of  the  lights^  a difeafe  known  alfo  by  the 
names  of  the  croup  or  the  chocks  is  a kind  of  afthma 
or  fuffocation,  and  may  be  occafioned  by  cold,  damp, 
or  any  circumftance  that  tends  to  fupprefs  perfpira- 
don.  It  is  feated  in  the  cavity  of  the  wind-pipe,  and 
confifts  of  the  matter  feparated  there  becoming  fo 
thick  as  to  obftrufl  the  free  paffage  of  air  into  the 
lungs.  A voice  uncommonly  flirill,  clear,  and  fharp, 
is  the  firft  indication  of  this  diforder  When  it  is 
attended  with  all  or  any  of  the  marks  of  inflamma- 

D 2 tion, 
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tion,  fuch  as  high  colour,  ftrong  pulfe,  and  confide- 
rable  thirft,  bleeding  and  evacuation  by  clifter,  if 
neceffary,  are  recommended,  immerlion  of  the  lower 
parts  in  warm  water,  breathing  over  the  fteams  of 
warm  liquids,  fuch  as  camomile-tea  and  vinegar,  or 
vinegar  and  warm  water  : flannel  cloths  dipped  in  a 
fomentation  of  camomile-tea,  and  then  fprinkled  with 
camforated  fpirits  of  wine,  may  be  applied  round  the 
neck,  and  catapiafms,  or  poultices  of  white-bread  and 
milk  and  fweet-oil.  Afafoedita  has  alfo  been  pre- 
fcribed,  and  may  be  adminiftercd  by  diffolving  twenty 
grains  of  it  in  one  ounce  of  fimple  mint-water,  and 
Iweetcned  with  common  fyrup  ; but  as  from  the 
naufecufnefs  of  this  medicine  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  fwallow,  it  may  be  conveyed  into  the  body  by 
giving  the  fame  quantity  of  afafeedira  in  a clifier  of 
thin  chicken-broth,  or  milk,  water,  and  oil. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  this  difeafe,  which  is  fre- 
quently critical  in  two,  three,  or  four  days,,  points 
out  in  fome  cafes  the  immediate  neceffity  of  applying 
a blifler  round  the  neck,  and  of  bleeding  ; but  if  the 
pulfe  continues  firm,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
does  not  enereafe  the  fecond  or  third  day  after  feiz- 
ure,  there  are  great  hopes  of  the  patient’s  recovery 
without  either  lofing  blood  or  bliftering.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  will  be  underfiood  that  as  this  difeafe  puts 
on  feveral  different  appearances,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  adapt  the  treatment  and  medicines  to  the  various  " 
fymptoms,  always  remembering  that  the  low  and 
languid  ftate  of  the  difeafe  is  more  dangerous  than 
the  feverifh  and  inflaminatory,  becaufe  in  the  latter 
cafe  a variety  of  medicines  prefent  themfelves,  but  in 
the  former  little  more  can  be  done  than  to  affift  the 
operations  of  nature  by  the  external  applications  be- 
fore diredled. 

As  this  diforder  is  in  fome  meafure  local,  and  as 
children  inhabiting  low  damp  fituations  and  the  flat 
coafts  of  rivers  communicating  with  the  fea  are  found 
mofl:  liable  to  it,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  guard  againfl: 
frequent  returns,  by  avoiding  wet,  cold,  and  ex- 
pofure  to  fiiarp  winds. 

If 
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Convullion-fits,  when  they  are  not  the  forerunners 
and  companions  of  other  diforders,  are  occalioned  by  a 
violent  agitation  of  the  brain  affecling  the  whole  ner- 
vous fyftem.  But  the  occafion  of  convullions  in  in- 
fants is  to  be  found  in  a great  variety  of  other  caufes 
more  evident  to  our  fenfes  and  familiar  to  our  under- 
ftandings.  The  appearance  of  convulfion-fits  is  in 
diilortion  of  the  features,  ftartings,  twitcliings,  and 
contractions,  attended  with  blacknefs  about  the 
mouth  and  eyes,  and  not  uncommonly  a cough,  vo- 
mitings and  purging,  and  almoft  conftant  lleepinefs 
between  the  fits. 

The  approach  of  acute  and  epidemic  difeafes  in 
children  is  frequently  difcovered  by  attacks  of  this 
fort  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruptions.  In  the 
fmall-pox,  mealies,  and  other  diforders  of  the  fame 
kind,  convulfion-fits  are  ufual  fymptoms.  At  the 
feafon  of  breeding  teeth,  children  are  peculiarly  lia- 
ble to  them ; and  they  are  frequently  produced  from 
irritation  of  the  nervous  fyftem  by  acrid  humours  in 
the  ftomach  or  bowels,  worms,  twitching  and  gnaw- 
ing the  inteftines,  and  violent  pains  of  any  kind, 
whether  proceeding  from  diforder  or  any  external 
injury. 

Hence  it  will  be  clear  that  the  caufe  being  removed 
the  convullions  will  be  at  an  end.  As  foon  as  the 
fmall-pox  or  meafles  appear  on  the  ftcin,  the  fits, 
however  violent  before^  ceafe  immediately.  In  cafes 
which  proceed  from  acidities,  the  correction  of  the 
indifpofition  in  the  bowels  and  ftomach  will  put  a 
ftop  to  the  convullions,  and  the  mixture  of  magnefia 
and  rhubarb,  omitting  one  half  the  former  and  ad- 
ding the  like  quantity  of  powder  of  prepared  crabs- 
eyes,  will  more  efFe(ftualIy  anfwer  that  purpofe  than 
any  other  medicine.  When  the  fits  are  occafioned 
by  teeth,  bleeding  is  required,  and  even  fmail  blifters 
to  be  kept  open.  Coftivenefs  fhould  be  prevented  by 
manna  or  other  cooling  phyfic,  and  the  common  clif- 
ters,  if  neceflary,  with  a few  drops  of  laudanum.  A 
fmall  quantity  of  the  tindure  of  caftor,  not  exceed- 
ing three  or  four  drops,  may  alfo  be  given  in  a tea- 

fpoonful 
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fpoonful  of  penny  royal- water,  and  repeated  more  or 
iefs  often  according  to  the  frequency  of  the  fits. 
But  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  when  the  con- 
vul^io^n  is  difcovered  to  arife  from  any  external  caufe, 
the  removal  of  that  caufe  is  firft  neceffary.  Inftances 
have  happened  where  pins  thruft  into  the  child’s  body, 
kg,  foot,  or  arm,  forced  into  an  unnatural  pofture, 
or  even  the  llip  of  a knot  in  tying  its  clothes  occafion- 
ing  unufual  ftriclure,  has  produced  thefe  fits  ; and, 
perhaps,  if  examination  was  more  frequently  made 
into  the  fituation  of  the  child’s  body,  a difeafe  fo 
dreadful  in  appearances  and  in  confcquences  fo  com. 
, monly  fatal,  might  fometimes  be  prevented  and  very 
often  removed,  without  the  alliftance  of  art  or  the 
interpofition  of  medicine. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  fit  all  operations 
and  applications  are  vain,  and  ferve  only  to  add  to 
the  torments  of-  the  unhappy  little  fufierer  without 
the  fmaliefl  hope  of  affording  it  relief.  Patience,  and 
the  mild  and  gentle  treatment  which  we  have  recom- 
mended, will  always  produce  a temporary,  and  in 
m off:  cafes  an  eff'edual  cure.  Shaking  the  child  to  roufc 
it,  and  the  application  of  fpirits  or  eflences  to  the 
noftrils,  temples,  &c.  have  very  often  dangerous  ef- 
fe^ls.  Let  the  child  be  kept  perfedly  quiet,  and  the  ufe 
of  opening  and  correcliing  medicines  be  continued  be. 
tween  the  fits,  and  they  will  be  foon  found  to  return 
Iefs  frequently,  and  with  abated  violence;  till  the 
caufe  being  totally  removed,  and  the  contents  of  the 
flomach  and  bowels  reduced  to  a natural  ftate,  the 
difeafe  with  all  the  dreadful  fymptoms  will  difappear, 
and  the  return  may  be  in  a great  meafure  prevented 
by  a proper  attention  to  regimen  and  evacuations. 
Where  no  medicine  is  at  hand  the  body  may  be  open- 
ed by  a tea-fpoonful  of  juice  of  pelJitory  of  the  wall, 
every  fix  or  eight  hours  till  it  has  effecl:,  and  poultices 
of  the  peony-root  feraped  or  beaten  in  a mortar  may  be 
applied  to  the  feet ; but  though  thele  fimple  preferip. 
tions  may,  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  afford  help  till  the 
correding  medicine  can  be  had,  the  latter  is  always 
to  be  preferred  when  it  can  be  procured ; for  it  is  ob- 
vious 
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vious  to  common  reafon  and  obfervatlon,  that  con- 
vulfion  fits  in  children  almoft  conftantly  originate  in 
complaints  of  the  fiomach  and  bowels;  and,  there- 
fore, to  attack  the  difeafe  in  its  firfl  feat  is  to  enfiire 
the  fairell  profpecl  of  fuccefs. 

The  hooping-cough^  or  chin-cough^  is  a difeafe  almofi: 
peculiar  to  children,  though  infiances  fometimes  oc- 
cur of  fevere  attacks  of  it  on  grown  perfons.  It  is 
certainly  contagious  ; though,  perhaps,  the  opinion 
that  it  arifes  in  all  cafes  from  infection  may  admit  of 
doubt.  The  feat  of  this  diforder  is  in  the  paifages 
which  convey  air  into  the  lungs,  and  in  the  lungs 
themfelves,  where  a quantity  of  thick  phlegm  lodges, 
and  irritating  the  parts  to  endeavour  to  throw  it  off 
occafions  coughing  to  fuch  a degree  of  violence  in 
children  as  even  to  bring  on  convulfions.. 

When  the  hooping-cough  attacks  thofe  who  are 
weaned,  great  care  Ihould  be  taken  fo  to  regulate 
their  diet  as  not  to  admit  the  ufe  of  any  thing  that 
may  in  the  the  fmalleft  degree  encreafe  the  load  of 
phlegm.  Butter  in  particular  fhould  be  avoided. 
Bran-tea,  or  weak  whey  made  with  any  acid  and 
fweetened  with  honey,  may  be  the  common  drink  \ 
or,  indeed,  tea  made  from  any  of  the  pectoral  herbs, 
fuch  as  pennyroyal,  hylTop,  or  the  leaves  and  roots 
of  the  common  mallow.  Where  the  diforder  pro- 
ceeds with  great  violence  bleeding  is  fometimes  re- 
commended ; but  it  fiiould  only  be  ufed  when  there 
is  a confiderable  degree  of  fever.  By  the  ufe  of  vo- 
miting, promoted  by  diifolving  one  grain  of  emetic 
tartar  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  adminiftered,  a 
tea-fpoonful  at  a time,  at  the  difiance  of  half  an  hour, 
the  hooping-cough  is  frequently  carried  off,  proper 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  body  open  by  magnefia 
and  rhubarb,  or  manna  diffolved  infenna-tea,  of  which 
a tea-fpoonfui  may  be  given  as  often  as  neccifary. 
Woodlice  ormillepeds  heve  alfo  been  recommended; 
an  infufion  of  which,  dried  and  powdered,  may  be 
made  in  white-wine  and  water  as  follow^s  : 

One  ounce  of  millepeds — a quarter  of  a pint  of 
wine — a quarter  of  a pint  of  water. 

Let 
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Let  it  ftand  about  twelve  hours,  pour  it  off  quite 
bright,  and  give  about  two  tea-fpoonfuls  twice  or 
thrice  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  coughing  fits  are 
extremely  fevere,  the  above  decoction  may  be  fweet- 
ened  with  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  or 
may  have  the  addition  of  fix  drops  of  laudanum  for  a 
very  young  child,  and  eight  or  ten  for  one  more  ad- 
vanced. But  when  they  are  frequent  and  violent, 
and  the  diforder  has  been  of  long  continuance,  from 
lix  to  eighteen  grains  of  the  bark,  according  to  age 
and  Urength,  maybe  given  in  a tea-fpoonful  of  penny- 
royal or  fome  fimple  water,  fweetened  with  honey* 
Some  add  two  or  three  grains  of  eaftor,  and  advife 
bliflering  and  bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water : both 
which  may  be  tried  in  obflinate  cafes. 

The  rickets  is  a difeafc  w^hich  generally  commences 
about  the  time  that  children  firii:  begin  to  walk,  or 
expe(5i:ed  to  do  fo.  Such  parents  as  have  in  their  in- 
fancy been  afflicted  with  this  difeafe,  as  thofe  who  are 
of  a cold  or  relaxed  habit,  and  have  indulged  in  an 
idle  and  fedentary  life,  or  thofe  who  have  been  ac- 
cuilomed  to  a fiender  and  walhy  diet,  will  neither 
produce  children  with  the  feeds  or  ground-work  of 
good  confticutions,  nor  even  with  ftrength  to  ftruggle 
with  the  infirmities  which  they  inherit  from  their 
parents.  Nothing  is  more  certain  that  though  the 
difeafes  of  the  parents  may  not  always  be  conveyed 
to  their  progeny  in  the  fame  forms  wherein  they  ap- 
pear on  themfdves,  yet  the  offspring  of  thofe  who 
have  laboured  under  tedious  and  walling  diforders, 
of  the  confumptive  or  dropfical  kind,  or  thofe  who 
are  tainted  with  venereal  poifon,  nay  even  the  chil- 
dren of  old  age,  will  be  fubjed  to  the  rickets,  which 
is  in  fact  a complication  of  the  difeafes  we  have  enu- 
merated, and  exhibits  at  times  fymptoms  of  each  ; 
and  it  will  be  found,  almoft  without  exception,  that 
fu'ong  and  healthy  children  are  not  to  be  met  with 
among  the  immediate  defeendants  from  age,  ficknefs, 
or  debility.  But  circumilances  attending  the  hate 
and  progrefs  of  infancy  are  the  more  common 
caufes  of  this  difeafe.  Damp  air,  vvet  linen,  want  of 
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i^ttention  to  the  evacuations,  a diet  over  high  and 
rich,  or  too  nieagre  and  fcanty,  fait  and  hard  pro- 
vifions,  high  fpices,  many  fweet  things,  and  flrong 
liqueurs  of  atiy  kind,  either  fwallowed  by  the  nurfe 
or  the  infant  itfelf,  and  improperly  warm  and  ftimu- 
lating  medicines,  will  generally  produce  the  rickets  ; 
^nd  may  alfo  be  acquired  by  fuffering  the  child  to  re- 
hiain  in  a ftate  of  inactivity,  or  by  giving  it  any  vio- 
lent and  unnatural  exercife.  Accute  difeafes,  fuch 
the  fmall-pox  and  violent  fevers,  are  commonly 
followed  by  this  diforder,  and  feems,  in  every  inllance 
to  feize  oh  thofe  helplefs  viCtims  who  have  been  re- 
duced to  any  degree  pf  weaknefs  either  by  accident 
or  diftemper. 

The  befl;  preventive  courfe  that  can  poffibly  be  pre- 
feribed,  is  moderate  exercife  in  good  air,  frequent 
wafhing,  and  extreme  cleanlinefs  in  the  Ikin  and  in 
the  clothing,  rubbing  the  back  and  limbs  of  the 
child  with  the  hand  whenever  it  is  undreffed,  fre- 
quent change  of  poiture,  and  great  regard  to  its  lit- 
tle wants  and  cravings  ; for  it  will  often  be  found 
that  vexation  and  a habit  of  crying  will  contribute  to 
increafe,  if  it  does  hot  occafion,  this  diforder. 

The  iirft  Itep  towards  removing  this  diforder  is  to 
aflift  nature  in  the  refumption  of  her  offices  by  fuch 
a regimen  as  feems  calculated  to  reftore  her  weak- 
ened powers ; the  food  ffiould  be  nouriffiing,  yet 
light  and  ealily  digefted ; to  keep  the  body  reafonably 
open;  to  guard 'againft  indifpofitions  of  the  bpwels 
and  ftomach  by  the  life  of  magnelia  and  rhubarb,  and 
if  from  iicknefs  or  loathing  they  ffiould  appear  need- 
ful, gentle  vomits  ; and  to  encourage  the  patient  to 
cheerfulnefs  and  content,  by  promoting  every  diver- 
sion and  amufement  that  may  excite  him  to  ufe  ex- 
ercife proportioned  to  his  ftrength  ; have  been  long 
difeovered  to  be  the  moft  efficacious  remedies  that 
can  be  applied  to  remove  a difeafe,  which  originates 
for  the  moft  part  in  weaknefs,  and  gives  way  on 
every  fide  to  returning  ftrength.  But  above  all  things 
the  ufe  of  fea-bathing  or  the  cold-bath  may  be  de- 
No.  2.  E pended 
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pended  on,  and  fcarce  ever  fails  to  produce  happy 
efFe£ls.  But  as  a weak  and  fliattered  frame  will 
hardly  in  the  firft  inftance  fupport  the  fliock  of  being 
plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  the  water  at  once,  the 
procefs  may  be  begun  by  walking  from  a bafon  or 
other  veffel,  firft  wetting  the  top  of  the  head  and  the 
wrifts,  and  then  going  on  to  wafli  the  whole  body. 
This  fhould  always  be  done  in  the  morning,  and  the 
patient  wiped  dry,  and  gently  rubbed  till  a pleafing 
glow  of  heat  extends  itfelf  over  the  whole  furface  of 
the  Ikin. 

Although  we  agree  with  the  praftice  of  the  pre- 
fent  day,  to  confider  the  adminiftration  of  large  quan^ 
tities  of  medicines  as  rather  injurious  than  beneficial, 
yet  we  cannot  but  admit,  that  cafes  and  circum- 
ftances  prefent  themfelves  where  it  would  be  equally 
abfurd  and  dangerous  to  refufe  the  interpofition  of 
medical  affiftance.  We  lliall  fubjoin  approved  pre- 
fcriptions  for  fuch  emergencies,  with  this  obferva- 
tion,  that  in  general  regimen  is,  preferable  to  phyfic, 
and  that  where  the  latter  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  it 
fhould  be  given  in  a cautious  and  fparing  manner, 
and  neither  repeated  oftener  nor  continued  longer 
than  the  exigency  of  the  particular  cafe  requires. 

When  the  child  is  remarkably  coftive,  and  the  ex- 
crements hard  and  voided  with  griping  and  pain, 
the  following  clifter  may  be  adminiftered. 

From  a quarter  to  half  a pint  of  water,  in  which 
half  an  ounce  of  the  root,  or  half  a fmall  handful 
of  the  leaves  and  flcwers  of  marfh  mallows,  have 
been  boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour — -from  fix  to. 
ten  grains  of  jpowdered  annifeeds — from  one  to 
two  ounces  of  coarfe  moift  fugar — ^half  a table 
fpoonful  of  fweet  oil. 

This  clifter  muft  be  given  moderately  warm,  and 
the  quantity  muft  be  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  fub- 
je61:.  One  half  of  the  above  is  fufficient  fora  child 
of  fix  months,  and  a larger  portion  requifite  for  a 
child  of  a more  advanced  age. 

If 
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If  the  child  is  of  a grofs  habit  and  purgatives  re- 
<juired  more  immediate  in  their  operation  than  the 
magnefia  and  rhubarb  mixture,  the  follov^ing  may 
anfwer  the  purpofe. 

From  four  to  fix  drams  of  fine  manna — from  five  to 
fevcn  drams  of  cream  of  tartar— from  one  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a half  of  cinnamon-water. 

The  fmalleft  quantity  for  a child  of  fix  months  old, 
and  fo  in  proportion,  to  be  given  in  the  morning 
fafting. 

Or  from  one  dram  to  two  of  lenitive  electuary — 
from  one  dram  to  two  and  a half  of  fyrup  of 
rofes — -from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
weak  fenna-tea. 

To  be  given  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  former,  and 
early  in  the  morning.  Diet  drinks  are  alfo  recom- 
mended : the  prefcriptions  for  which  are  various.-— 
The  following  appears  well  calculated  to  fweeten 
the  blood  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  the  purpofes 
for  which  thefe  draughts  are  for  the  nioft  part  in- 
tended. 

- The  herbs  maidenhair,  liverwort,  agrimony,  and 
water-trefoil,  a handful  of  each— fix  ounces  of 
horfe-radifii  root  fcraped — twelve  ounces  of 
great  water-dock  root  fliced — -one  ounce  of 
lemon-peel — one  pound  of  raifins  ftoned. 

Boil  thefe  ingredients  half  an  hdur  in  four  gallons  of 
water,  pour  it  off  fine,  and  give  a tea-cupful,  or  in 
infancy  a fmaller  quantity,  at  leafi:  three  or  four  times 
a day,  adding  a tea-fpoonful  or  two  of  raifin-wine. 

Of  the  various  diforders  to  which  children  are  pe- 
culiarly liable,  two  parts  in  three  at  leaft  originate  in 
the  pain  and  difficulty  of  cutting  teeth  y nor  will  this 
. appear  in  the  fmalleft  degree  furprifing,  when  we 
[ confider  the  ftru61;ure  of  thefe  ufeful  and  delicate 
?,  inftruments.  The  extremities  of  the  roots,  the  whole 
r gum,  and  the  thin  internal  merhbrane  or  fkin  which 
::  covers  the  teeth  in  their  hidden  ftate,  are  furniffied 
■ with  various  branches  of  the  nervous  fyftem  ; fo  that  in 
5,  'their  enlargement,  projcftion,  and  forcing  tlu-ough  the 
I £2  gum 
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gum,  thefe  nice  and  fufceptible  organs  are  irritated, 
torn  afunder,  and  feparated  ; and  the  general  conti-, 
nuation  of  the  nerves  from  the  brain  though  every  part 
of  the  body  will  fufficiently  account  for  the  above  af- 
fertion.  Hence  follow  reftlelfnefs,  watching,  fevers, 
coftivenefs,  diarrhoea,  and  evenconvulfions';  and  hence 
proceed  indigeftion,  acidities,  wind,  griping,  naufe- 
ous  flools,  vomitings,  loathings,  and  the  whole  train  * 
of  complaints  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  which  in 
almoft  every  cafe,  are  but  fymptoms  of  this  painful 
and  dangerous  operation. 

The  ordinary  appearance  of  the  fymptoms,  of  this 
' painful  effort  of  nature  is  in  heat,  reftleffnefs,  itch- 
ing of  the  nofe  and  lips,  ftartings,  twitchings,  in- 
flamed eyes,  and  a perpetual  drivelling.  Thefe  are 
followed  by  ficknefs,  loathing,  griping,  wind,  with 
either  a violent  loofenefs  or  the  contrary,  and  fre- 
quently terminate  in  fevers,  coilvulfions,  and  death. 

The  firft  objeft  of  our  attention  fliould  be  to  pre- 
vent if  polhble  the  appearance  of  thofe  fymptoms  in 
any  dangerous  degree  j the  next  to  remove  them,  if 
they  have  already  appeared,  as  expcditioufly  as  fafety 
will  admit. 

If  the  child  is  at  the  breafl,  the  diet  of  the  mother 
is  of  the  utmofl:  importance  to  the  child  ; and  proper 
regulations  on  this  head  will  be  found  in  the  foregoing 
chapter.  But  if  it  is  already  weaned,  and  has  beeq, 
accuflomed  totafte  animal  food,  precaution  is  at  this 
time  neceffary  in  the  ufe  of  it  ; and  light  broths, 
chicken  or  beef-tea,  and  palatable  flops,  are  to  be 
preferred  to  fleflr  meals  of  any  kind. 

Diluting  liquors  fliould  be  plentifully  adminifler- 
ed  : None  is  more  wholefome  than  fweet  milk  and 
water,  though  balm  and  other  herb  teas  are  held  by 
fome  in  higher  eflimation.  But  great  care  fliould  be 
taken  that  neither  the  food  or  drink  of  the  child  be 
given  too  warm.  The  extreme  itendernefs  of  the. 
mouth  and  gums  will  not  admit  of  the  additional 
pain  which  negle(fl:  in  attending  to  this  regulation 
muft  inevitably  occafion. 
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Of  all  the  miftakes  into  which  ignorance  has  be- 
trayed the  attendants  on  children,  fcarce  any  has 
been  more  prejudical  than  the  almoft  univerfal  cuf- 
tom  of  rubbing  their  gums  with  hard  fubftances,  or 
permitting  them  to  carry  coral,  glafs,  or  other  impe- 
netrable weapons,  for  that  purpofe.  / As  the  progrefs 
of  the  teeth  excites  heat  and  itching,  the  child  is  dif- 
pofed  to  apply  whatever  comes  within  its  reach  to 
allay  thefe  difagreeable  fenfations,  it  ihould  there- 
fore be  furniihed  with  the  means  of  procuring  pre- 
fent  eafe  without  obtaining  it  at  the  expence  of  fu- 
ture injury  : whatever  will  receive  an  impreflion  with 
eale,  without  breaking  or . crumbling,  is  the*  fitted 
for  this  purpofe  ; and  perhaps  nothing  better  can  be 
found  than  a crud  of  dale  bread  or  a ftick  of  frcfli 
liquorice,  which  may  be  frequently  offered  or  put 
into  its  hand. 

The  teeth  generally  prefent  themfelves  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  firfi  the  fore-teeth,  the  appearance  of 
which,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  is  frequently  foretold 
by  a fmall  v/hite  circle  furrounding  that  part  of  the 
gum,  denoting  the  fize  of  the  approaching  tooth ; 
next  the  dogrteeth  break  through  ; and  laft  of  all  the 
grinders  make  up  the  fet  of  what  are  called  the  miik^ 
teeth,  and  is  generally  completed  in  the  fecond  year. 
Children  begin  to  flied  thefe  milk-teeth  about  feven 
years  old,  and  new  ones  fucceed ; and  at  the  age  of 
maturity,  commonly  about  the  twentieth  year,  thof© 
which  are  called  the  teeth  of  wifdom  make  their  ap-^ 
pearance.  But  the  particular  ages  here  pointed  out 
are  not  to  be  confidered  as  the  certain  times  of  cut- 
ting teeth,  which  vary  according  to  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  child,  and  depend  on  many  different  cir- 
cumflances. 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  the  cutting 
of  teeth  may  be  frequently  obviated  and  in  molt 
cafes  confiderably  lelfened,  and  the  difeafes  and 
fymptoms  wffiich  occur  in  the  courfe  of  it  in  a great 
meafure  removed,  by  attending  to.  a few  plain  and 
ge;ieral  rules,  adapted  to  alinoft  every  cafe  which 

qflers 
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offers  at  this  critical  jun6ture  of  the  child’s  exiltence. 

To  keep  the  body  open  by  cooling  and  correfting 
medicines ; to  guard  againft  violent  loofe  neffesby  a 
proper  change  of  phyfic  ; to  fupply  the  >vant  of  im- 
mediate operation  by  gentle  clifters  or  vomits;  and 
to  regulate  the  food  by  the  directions  already  given ; 
are  the  great  lines  vehich  lead  to  preferve  health  and 
life  in  this  moment  of  impending  danger.  For  thefe 
purpofes  rhubarb  and  magnefla  in  cafe  of  coftivenefs, 
and  prepared  crabs-eyes  if  too  great  a degree  of  loofe- 
nefsis  apprehended,  maybe  jidminiftered  with  fafety 
and  almoft  conftant  fuccefs.  The  clifter  may  be  of 
the  following  compofition. 

From  two  to  four  ounces  of  milk  and  water,  or 
thin  chicken  or  mutton  broth — from  half  a table- 
fpoonful  to  a whole  one  of  common  fait — the 
like  quantity  of  coarfe  fugar — and  the  like  quan- 
tity of  fweet  oil. 

Adapting  the,  quantity  to  the  age  of  the  child.  And 
if  emetics  are  neceffary,  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha 
may  be  taken  in  the  manner  and  proportions  already 
deferibed.  But  there  are  cafes  of  emergency  which  re- 
quire different  treatment.  Where  the  efforts  of  nature 
are  infufficient  to  burft  the  gum,  and  alarming  fymp- 
toms  of  inflammation  or  convulfion  begin  to  appear, 
the  lancet  fhould  be  applied,  and  the  labouring  tooth 
helped  into  the  world  by  the  tender  hand  of  the  ope- 
rator, which  we  muft  in  every  cafe  prefer  to  the 
cruel  mangling  of  the  nail,  or  the  violent  compreflion 
of  a blunt  and  edgelefs  inflrument.  Bleeding  is  un- 
doubtedly neceffary  to  remove  a high  fever  and  vio- 
lent inflammation.  But  the  blood  of  children  fliould 
be -drawn  fparingly. 

In  fevers  confequential  to  breeding  or  cutting  teeth 
four  or  five  drops  or  more,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  patient,  of  fpirits  of  hartfliorn  in  a fpoonful  of 
water,  has  been  preferibed  under  authorities  too  re- 
fpe£fable  to  admit  of  a doubt.  This  medicine  is  tq 
be  repeated  four,  flve,  or  fix  times,  at  the  diftance  of 
four  or  fix  hours,  as  emergency  requires ; and  the  ad- 
dition 
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dition  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  drops,  of  laudanum 
is  ftrenuoufly  recommended  by  fome  modern  prac- 
titioners. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  fuggefting  a 
few  external  applications,  on  the  efficacy  of  which  we 
cannot  place  great  confidence,  yet  as  they  are  perfeft- 
ly  harmlefs  in  themfelves,  no  inconvenience  can  at- 
tend the  ufe  of  them, 

Doffils  or  pledgets  of  lint  or  cottop,  dipped  in  warm 
oil  of  almonds,  and  applied  to  the  gums  every  hour 
or  two  till  the  tooth  appears. 

A decoftion  of  the  head  of  a ripe  poppy  ufed  in 
the  fame  manner. 

Pure  honey  rubbed  lightly  on  the  gum  with  the 
finger  or  a linen  rag. 

But  medicine,  operations,  and  external  applica- 
tions, will  in  moft  cafes  be  rendered  needlefs  by  re- 
gimen and  management ; for  a healthy  habit  and  pro-v 
per  temperature  of  body  are  the  beft  prefervatives 
againft  thofe  tedious,  dangerous,  and  fatal  fymptomS;^ 
which  for  want  of  due  regard  to  thefe  effential  articles 
are  too  often  attendant  on  the  breeding  and  cutting 
of  teeth. 

The  next  difeafe  of  which  we  mean  to  treat,  and 
to  which  children  are  moft  liable  at  and  after  teething, 
is  occafioned  by  worms ; which,  whether  they  gene- 
rate in  the  ftomach,  or  are  conveyed  into  it  with  the 
aliment,  both  which  opinions  have  been  maintained, 
are  produftive  of  fymptoms  difagreeable,  loathfome, 
and  dangerous;  and  when  thefe  troublefome  invaders 
are  permitted  to  acquire  powder  in  ftrength  or  numbers, 
they  maintain  their  polls  wdth  fuch  indefatigable  in- 
dullry  that  it  is  difficult  to  expel  them. 

A pale  and  yellow  com.pIexion,  weaknefs,  a hard 
and  fwelled  belly,  the  confequence  of  a coftive  habit, 
wind  in  the  llomach  and  bowels,  gripings,  four  and 
fetid  ftools,  continual  thirft,  an  uncertain  but  fre- 
quently ravenous  appetite,  itching  of  the  nofe  and  lips, 
havering,  offenCve  breath,  difturbed  fleep,  heavinefs, 
profufe  and  cold  fweat?,  fainting  fits,  and  at  laft  pa- 
ralytic 
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ralytic  and  epileptic  feizures,  with  a great  variety  df 
other  compiaints  almoft  impoffible  to  enumerate,  but 
being  always  accompanied  with  one  or  other  of  the 
foregoing,  may  be , underftood  to  indicate  Worms. 
Reafon  as  well  as  experience  teaches  us,  that  unripb 
or  rotten  fruits,  crude,  hardj  and^  indigeftible  trafli, 
great  quantities  of  raw  fallads,  cheefe,  and  moft  kinds 
of  confeftionary,  though  they  may  not  produce  Worms 
immediately,  are  moft  likely  to  encourage  their 
growth  and  increafe. 

But  from  whatever  caufe  they  proceed,  the  necef- 
fityof  deftroying  or  bringing  them  off  and  preventing 
their  breeding  again  is  obvious.  The  former  can 
only  be  eftefted  by  a frequent  and  judicious  ufe  of 
purgatives,  and  the  latter  by  fuch  bitters  as  are  beft 
calculated  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach^  and  aft  often- 
lively  againft  its  intruding  inhabitants.  Of  the 
former  the  following  perfcription  has  been  highly 
and  defervedly  efteemed. 

Four  grains  of  jalap — five  grains  of  powdered  rhu- 
barb—-from  one  to  two  grains  of  calomel — a 
table-fpoonful  of  black  currant  fyrup. 

This  dofe  is  fufficient  for  a child  of  five  or  fix  years 
old,  taken  every  fourth  morning  failings  till  it  has 
been  repeated  fix  or  eight  times,  taking  care  td  keep 
the  patient  from  the  air,  cold  water,  and  damp  linen, 
on  the  days  this  medicine  is  taken.  But  on  the  days 
the  above  is  omitted,  let  the  child  take  ten  grains  of 
Ethiop’s  mineral  in  a tea-fpoonful  of  currant  jelly, 
or  rather  in  the  like  quantity  of  lenitive  eleftuary,  if 
it  can  fwallow  it* 

As  a common  drinkj  except  on  the  particular 
purging  days,  when  warm  ground-ivy  or  fpruce  beer 
may  be  fubftituted,  we  would  recommend  lime  water 
and  milk  in  equal  quantities,  or  the  following  decoc- 
tion as  a diet  drink. 

Take  a handful  of  each  of  the  following  herbs : 
porcelain,  tanfy,  wormwood,  plantain,  St.  John's 
wort,  and  the  lefter  centaury — half  an  ounce  of 
orange-peel — three  drams  of  the  gentian  root 

fliced 
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fliced — one  pound  of  raifins  ftoned— one  ounce 
of  dried  figs  fliced  or  bruifed. 

Add  two  gallons  of  water  to  thefe  ingredients,  and 
boil  the  whole  half  an  hour,  or  let  them  infufe  twelve 
hours  in  a moderate  heat.  This  draught  may  be 
diluted  for  weaker  ftomachs,  or  made  palatable  by 
adding  a fmall  quantity  of  generous  white  wine.  If 
there  is  any  objeftion  to  calomel,  the  following  purg- 
ing potion  may  be  fubftituted. 

Two  fcruples  of  powdered  rhubarb — one  dram  of 
fenna  leaves  picked  from  the  Item — -half  a dram 
of  the  feed  of  St.  John’s  wort — thyme  and  favory 
dried,  a handful  of  each. 

Infufe  and  boil  the  above  in  a pint  of  water  till  it  is 
reduced  to  half  the  quantity,  wherein  dilTolve, 

Three  drams  of  Rochelle  falts — three  drams  of  fine 
manna. 

Divide  into  two  dofes,  and  give  them  at  the  difiance 
of  three  or  four  days,  repeating  them  as  often  as  ne- 
cefiTary. 

Clifters  of  fat  broth,  oil,  and  coarfe  fugar,  have 
been  found  of  great  fervice  in  bringing  off  the  fmall 
white  worm  from  the  gut  or  fundament,  and  allaying 
the  heat  and  itching  occafioned  by  the  irritating  mo- 
tion of  thofe  bufy  tormentors.  And  fulphur  taken  ia 
confiderable  quantities,  in  proportion  to  the  age  and 
confiitution  of  the  patient,  either  in  any  liquid,  fyrup, 
or  jelly  of  fruit,  has  been  adminiftered  with  effeft. 

After  the  ufe  of  medicine  has  deftroyed  or  expelled 
thefe  difagreeable  intruders,  a twofold  care  remains 
to  ftrengthen  the  fiomach  and  bowels,  weakened  by 
various  fymptoms  produced  by  continued  irritation, 
and  to  guard  againft  the  dangers  of  a return,  which 
will  molt  probably  happen,  if  no  precautions  are  taken 
to  prevent  the  worm  from  breeding  again.  To  an- 
fwer  both  thefe  purpofes  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be 
almofl  certainly  relied  on,  and  from  a fcruple  to  half 
a dram  of  the  powder  in  a glafs  of  claret  or  Port  wine 
may  be  taken  twice  a day  at  leaft.  If  to  this  medicine 
the  diet  drink  or  decoftion  of  bitter  herbs  be  added, 

F either 
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either  as  the.  common  drink  or  in  regular  draughts^  ‘ 
and  the  ufe  of  both  continued  for  a few  weeks,  the 
patient’s  health.  We  have  great  reafon'to  believe,  will 
Ipeedily  acquire  a perfeft  re-eftablifliment. 

Scrophulous  ulcers  have  obtained  the  name  of  the 
king’s  evil,  from  pretended  cures  faid  to  have  been 
effcfted  by  the  royal  touch,  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  ConfelTor,  whofe  reputed  piety  gave  credit  to 
this  fuperftitious  pra61;ice,  which  was  continued  with 
fome  interruptions  to  the  laft  reign  of  the  Stuarts ; 
and  the  efficacy  of  this  magical  operation  was  fo 
hrmly  rooted  in  the  opinions  of  all  ranks  of  men,  that 
a form  of  prayer,  or  what  might  with  much  more 
propriety  be  ftyled  an  incantation,  was  aftually  added 
to  the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  after  the  re- 
formation, and  to  be  ufed  on  thefe  occafions.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  fpecies  of  fuperftition  that  has  prevailed 
in  attempts  to  remove  the  baneful  effects  of  this  dif- 
temper,  feventh  fons,  and  perfons  whofe  entrance  In- 
to the  world  has  been  marked  with  uncommon  cir- 
cumftances,  have  been  fuppofed  to  poffefs  the  powers 
of  healing  in  fo  wondertul  a degree,  that  a difeafe 
often  conllitutional  and  always  obftinate  in  cure, 
would  yield  at  once  to  the  virtues  communicated  by 
dhe  flighteft  impreffions  of  thofe  hallowed  phyficians 
of  chance. 

We  have  blaffied  the  king’s  evil  among  the  difeafes 
incident  to  childhood  and  youth,  becaufe  inftances  of 
its  feizing  grown  perfons  fo  feldom  occur,  that  when- 
ever we  diicover  any  fymptoms  of  it  in  fuch  fubjefls, 
we  are  apt  to  conceive  that  we  are  deceived  by  ap- 
pearances, and  led  to  miftake  the  effefts  of  inveterate 
feurvy  or  fome  fuch  other  diforder  for  that  which  we 
are  now  fpeaking  of.  At  prefent  this  difeafe  may 
be  fuppofcd  to  originate  in  the  conftitutions  of  the 
parents,  and  to  be  inherited  from  them  at  the  birth  ; 
or  it  may  arife  from  natural  caufes  confpiring  with 
accidents  occafioned  by  a deficiency  in  air,  exercife, 
cleanlinefs,  or  attendance  in  the  ftate  of  infancy^ 
Befides  thefe  caufes  there  are  others  from  which  it 
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may  probably  proceed ; fuch  as  eruptive  diforders, 
outward  bruiies,  fprains,  ftriftures  occafioned  by  tight 
lacing,  or  even  gartering,  conftant  leaning  ont  he  breafl: 
and  ffomach,  or  any  unnatural  pofition  of  thofe  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  body;  to  which  we  may  add  bad 
air,  unwholefome  or  improper  food,  and  whatever 
tends  to  corruption  or  relaxation. 

Children  of-  full  and  fk)rid  complexions  are  moR 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  king's  evil,  the  firft  fymp- 
toms  of  which  are,  tumours  or  fwellings  in  the  glands. 
*Thefe  fwellings  in  the  glands  fometimes  appear  firif 
in  fmall  warty  knobs,  and  in  general  from  immediate- 
ly behind  the  ear  downward  to  the  neck,  and  as  they 
become  large  or  numerous,  conftitute  one  confidcra- 
ble  fwelling,  which  is  fometimes  fixed  and  fometimes 
moveable;  occafions  but  little  pain  or  inflammation; 
takes  different  fliapes  according  to  the  figure  of  the 
gland,  and  is  brought  to  fuperate  or  ripen  with  great 
difficulty  ; but  when  that  happens,  it  either  biirfts  of 
itfelf  or  is  opened  with  a knife  or  lancet,  and  dif- 
charges  only  a thin  matter,  with  very  frequently  flreaks 
of  blood.  But  thefe  fwellings  are  not  confined 
to  the  glands  under  the  ear  or  in  the  neck  alone, 
they  are  to  be  found  exa6tly  of  the  fame  appearance  in 
various  other  glandular  parts  of  the  bbdy,  fuch  as  the 
arm-pits,  groin,  ancles,  nay  even  the  hands>  feet; 
and  toes.  Swellings  in  the  breafts,  and  thofe  in  the 
knees,  which  are  commonly  called  white  fv/ellings, 
are  probably  the  fame  kind.  Nor  are  thefe  the  only 
fymptoms  by  which  this  difeafe  is  difling uifhed; 
fwelled  ai;d  cracked  lips,  nofe,  and  cheeks,  fore  eyes; 
with  a ffiarp  and  acrid  difcharge,  occafioning  raw^ 
nefs  and  violent  inflammation,  dry  crufts  or  fcabs,  on 
the  elbows  and  other  joints,  with  a caries  or  rotten- 
nefs  in  the  bones,  particularly  at  the  heads  of  the 
joints,  the  confequences  of  the  diffolution  of  the 
marrow  by  this  penetrating  humour,  are  common 
attendants  on  this  diforder.  Since  poverty:  of  blood 
and  relaxed  fibres  are  often  the  caufes  of  fcrophulous 
complaints,  fo  the  regimen  to  be  obferved  fhould  be 
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calculated  to  ftrengthen  and  correft.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  food  fhould  be  fufhciently  nourifliing,  but 
light,  eafily  digeiled,  and  rather  of  a drying  nature; 
white  meats,  poultry  and  mutton,  boiled  or  roafted, 
are  to  be  preferred,  but  rather  the  latter;  vegetables 
fhould  be  moderately  ufed ; and  bifcuits,  raifins,  dri- 
ed figs,  and  other  fruits  preferved  by  the  fun,  with- 
out iugar,  are  recommended ; that  fort  of  bread 
which  is  made  with  the  leaf!;  quantity  of  yeafl,  leaven, 
or  other  fermented  matter,  is  the  moft  advifeable ; 
and  for  common  drink,  any  kind  of  well  concofted 
malt  liquor,  or  white  wine  and  water;  but  water 
alone  fliould  never  be  admitted. 

A pure  air,,  and  exercife  on  horfeback  where  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient  can  fupport  it,  will  be  ufeful 
in  every  cafe ; and,  indeed,  all  means  of  cure  muft 
prove  ineffe^lual  if  thefe  elTential  articles  are  omitted. 
A difeafe  which  in  fome  inftances  aftually  originates 
for  want  of  exercife,  will  feldom  or  ever  be  removed 
in  the  courfe  of  a fedentary  employment  or  inaftive 
life. 

Peruvian  bark  has  been  juflly  recommended  as 
one  of  the  beft  medicines  that  can  be  adminiftered  in 
this  diforder  ; and  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  of  it  may 
be  taken  in  claret  or  port  wine  twice  or  thrice  a day; 
and  lime,  prepared  from  oyfter-fliells  calcined  or 
burnt,  mixed  with  a fmall  quantity  of  port  or  Madeira 
wine,  may  be  ufed  as  the  common  drink. 

As  we  do  not  approve  of  a multitude  of  medicines, 
the  following  powder  and  diet  drink  are  only  men- 
tioned as  the  approved  prefcriptions  ’of  phyficians 
whofe  practice  and  writings  have  been  defervedly 
held  in  the  highelt  eftimation. 

Three  drams  of  fteel  prepared  with  fulphur- — three 
drams  of  powdered  rhubarb — one  ounce  of 
Winter’s  bark — half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  worm- 
wood— two  ounces  of  fiiiefl  fugar. 

Mix  them  in  a mortar  to  a fine  powder,  and  give 
the  weight  of  a dram  once  in  twenty  four  hours. — 
For  the  diet  drink  take 


Three 
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Three  pounds  of  lime  water  prepared  from  oyfter- 
fhells  calcined  or  burnt — one  ounce  of  farfapa- 
rilla  cut  and  bruifed — half  an  ounce  of  China 
root — three  drams  of  falTafras  wood — half  an 
ounce  of  liquorice  root  fliced — four  ounces  of 
fun  raifins  ftoned  and  bruifed. 

I nfufd  twenty-four  hours  in  a gentle  beat,  and  drain  it 
off  for  ufe.  A.  fmall  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  taken 
twice  a day : In  the  morning  fading ; and  in  the  after- 
noon, an  hour  after  and  before  eating  at  lead. 

But  of  all  the  remedies  that  have  ever  been  fug- 
geded  for  the  removal  of  this  tedious  and  painful 
difeafe,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  none  has  ever 
been  found  more  effectual,  than  fea-bathing;  to 
which  if  we  add  the  internal  ufe  of  the  fea  water  in 
fuch  quantities  only  as  will  ferve  to  keep  the  body 
open  ; and  if  the  fores  and  ulcers  are  carefully  wadied 
with  the  fame  water,  or  rather  with  the  froth  which 
rifes  on  every  wave  as  it  beats  on  the  Ihore,  and  at- 
tention be  paid  to  the  other  regulations  of  exercife 
and  diet,  higher  expectations  may  be  formed  of  ob^ 
taining  a cure,  than  from  the  almod  voluminous  pre- 
fcriptions  and  receipts,  wdiich  not  only  fill  the  w^orks 
of  the  learned,  but  are  handed  down'^in  mod  families 
,as  approved  fpecifics  for  a diforder  which  has  hard- 
ly ever  been  eradicated  by  the  aflidance  of  any  of 
them. 

The  hydrocephalus,  or  dropfy  in  the  head,  is  of 
tw^o  kinds:  one  of  which  is  external,  the  water  being 
feated  between  the  fkin  and  the  fkuil/  the  other  inter- 
nal, the  w^ater  gathering  within  the  Ikull,  and  imme- 
diately upon  the  brain.  This  melancholy  and  almoll: 
hopelefs  difeafe,  which  feldom  ^llow^s  itfelf  but  in  the* 
date  of  childhood,  is  often  occalioned  by  blows  and 
bruifes  received  in  the  frequent  falls  which  children 
are  liable  to,  and  may  ferve  as  a Iclfon  againd  that 
fatal  indifference  with  which  they  are  too  often  en- 
truded  to  the  care  of  thofe  who  are  unable,  or  from 
indolence  or  inattention,  unwdlling  to  w^atch  their 
tottering  deps  and  guard  them  againd  the  dreadful 
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confequences  of  fuch  external  injuries;  for  though 
this  difeafe  may  be  attributed  to  other  caufes,  fuch  as 
weaknefs  or  relaxation^  a natural  difpofition  in  the 
brain  to  feparate  and  produce  a larger  quantity  of 
that  whey-like  matter,  called  the  ferum  of  the  blood, 
or  from  a defeft  or  deficiency  in  the  fecretion  or  fepa* 
tation  of  the  urine,  yet  we  think  ourfelves  fully  j uni- 
fied in  afiferting,  that  it  much  more  commonly  arifes 
from  afts  of  carelefiTnefs  and  difregard  to  the  acci- 
dents above  deferibed. 

The  general  fymptoms  of  the  dropfy  in  the  head, 
are,  pains  in  the  neck,  fhoulders,  extremities,  and 
fometimes,  though  not  often,  in  the  arms ; uneafinefs 
in  the  head  and  fiomach,  and  many  other  complaints 
fo  very  fimilar  to  thofe  diforderS  occafioned  by  worms, 
that  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  diftinguiffi  it.  As  the 
difeafe  gains  ground,  the  fymptoms  become  more 
alarming;  a violent  pain  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head, 
extending  from  one  temple  to  the  other,  ficknefs 
of  the  ftomach,  drowfinefs  and  v/earinefs,  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  an  irregular  and  languid  pulfe,  extreme 
difficulty  of  breathing,  violent  heat,  and  other  fymp- 
toms of  fever;  and  in  the  lafi:  ftages  the  light  and 
every  motion  become  difagreeable,  and  a quick  pulfe,- 
a certain  degree  of  deliriumj  and  either  a lethargic 
infenfibility  or  convulfion  completes  the  fad  cataf- 
trophe.  . . r 

The  cure  of  this  difeafe  in  any  ftage  of  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  The  refemblance  it  bears  to  worra 
diforders  has  induced  many  perfons  to  adminifter  the 
remedies  preferibed  in  thofe  cafes;  and  as  there' is  a 
poffibility  of  mifiake,  and  thefe  medicines  cannot  be 
produ£iive  of  injury,  a trial  of  them  may  be  extremely 
proper.  All  attempts  to  difeharge  the  water  by 
opening  thefe  tumours  will  occafion  almoft  infiant 
^eath. 

The  fcabbed  head  is  the  mod  ofFenfive  and  loath- 
fonie  difeafe  to  which  children  are  fubjedl,  and  may 
in  general  be  attributed  to  want  of  cleanlinefs  and 
unwholefome  and  improper  food.  This  diforder  ap- 
pears 
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pears  drft  in  pimples  or  hard  lum'ps,  the  tops  of  which 
burfting  a thin  acrid  humour  iflues  which  foon  creates 
a fcurf  or  cruft  over  the  furface,  whilft  the  fharp  mat- 
ter beneath  eats  and  corrodes,  forming  at  length  one 
continued  fore  over  the  whole  head. 

Iflues  and  fetonshave  been  recommended,  and  are 
undoubtedly  of  utility  in  very  obftinate  cafes.  But 
the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  may  generally  be  prevent- 
ed and  the  cure  eflefted  by  keeping  the  head  perfeft- 
ly  clean  with  a wafli  of  Caftile  foap  and  warm  water, 
giving  at  the  fame  time  Ethiop's  mineral  and  fenna 
tea  at  intervals,  as  prefcribed  in  diforders  occafioned 
by  worms,  and  by  a flight  regulation  of  the  diet. 
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THIS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  from  Arabia, 
is  now  become  fo  general,  that  very  few  efcape  it 
at  onetime  of  life  or  another.  It  is  a moft  contagious 
malady ; and  has  for  many  years  proved  the  fcourge 
of  Europe. 

The  fmall-pox  generally  appear  towards  the 
fpring.  They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer,  lefs  fo 
in  autumn,  and  leaft  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are 
moft  liable  to  this  difeafe  ; and  thofe  whofe  food 
is  unwholefome,  who  want  proper  exercife,  ancL 
abound  with  grofs  humours,  run  the  greateft  hazard 
from  it. 

The  difeafe  is  diftinguiflied  into  the  diftin£l  and 
confluent  kind  y the  latter  of  which  is  always  at- 
tended with  danger.  There  are  likewife  other  dif- 
tinftions  of  the  fmall-pox  ; as  the  cryftalline,  the 
bloody,  &;c. 

The  fmall-pox  is  commonly  caught  byinfe£lion. — 
Since  the  difeafe  was  firft  brought  into  Europe,  the 
infetlion  has  never  been  wholly  extinguiflied,  nor 
have  any  proper  methods,  as  far  as  we  know,  been 
taken  for  that  purpofe  ; fo  that  now  it  has  become 
in  a manner  conftitutionak  Children  who  have  over 

heated 
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heated  themfelves  by  running,  wreflling,  Szc.  or 
adults  after  a debauch,  are  moil  apt  to  be  feizcd 
'with  the  fmall-pox. 

This  difeafe  is  fo  generally  known,  that  a minute 
defcription  of  it  is  unneceflary.  Children  commonly 
look  a little  dull,  feem  liftlefs  and  drowfy  for  a few 
days  before  the  more  violent  fymptoms  of  the  fmall- 
pox  appear.  They  are  likewife  more  inclined  to 
drink  than  ufual,  have  little  appetite  for  folid  food, 
complain  of  wearinefs,  and,  upon  taking  exercife, 
are  apt  to  fweat.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  flight  fits 
of  cold  and  heat  in  turns,  which,  as  the  time  of  the 
eruption  approaches,  become  m6re  violent,  and  are 
accompanied  with  pains  of  the  head  and  loins,  vo- 
miting, &c.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  with  a great  heat 
of  the  fkin,  and  reftleffnefs.  When  the  patient  drops 
afleep,  he  wakes  in  a kind  of  horror,  with  a fudden 
Hart,  which  is  a very  common  fymptom  of  the  ap- 
proaching eruption ; as  are  alfo  convulfion-fits  in 
very  young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear 
fometimes  indeed  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no 
favourable  fymptom.  At  firfl:  they  very  nearly  re- 
femble  flea-bites,  and  are  fooneft  difcovered  on  the 
face,  arms,  and  breafl. 

The  mofl:  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  erup** 
tion,  and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the 
puftules  appear.  In  a mild  diftinft  kind  of  fmall-pox 
the  puftules  feldom  appear  before  the  fourth  day 
from  the  time  of  fickening,  and  they  generally  keep 
coming  out  gradually  for  feveral  days  after..  Puf- 
tules which  are  diflinft,  with  a florid  red  bafis,  and 
which  fill  with  a thick  purulent  matter,  firfl  of  a 
whitifli,  and  afterwards  of  a yellowifh  colour,  are  the 
befl. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  puflules  is  an  unfa^- 
vourable  fymptom  ; as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall  and 
flat,  with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Puflules 
which  contain  a thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A 
' great 
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great  number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended 
with  danger.  It  is  likewife  a very  bad  fign  when 
they  run  into  one  another. 

It  is  a moft  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechiae^ 
or  purple,  brown,  or  black  fpots,  are  mixed  among 
the  puftules.  Thefe  are  figns  of  a putrid  diffolution 
of  the  blood,  and  fhew  the  danger  to  be  very  great. 
Bloody  ftools  or  urine,  with  a fwelled  belly,  are  bad 
fymptoms ; as  is  alfo  a continual  ftrangury.  Pale 
urine  and  a violent  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of  the 
neck  are  figns  of  an  approaching  delirium,  or  of 
convulfiomfits.  When  the  face  does  not  fwell, 
or  falls  before  the  pox  come  to  maturity,  it  is  very 
Unfavourable.  If  the  face  begins  to  fall  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell,  the  patient  generally 
does  well ; but  when  thefe  do  not  fucceed  to  each 
other,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  danger.  When 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  a brown  crufl,  it  is  an 
unfavourable  fymptom.  Cold  fliivering  fits  coming 
on  at  the  height  of  the  difeafe  are  likewife  unfavour-^ 
able.  Grinding  of  the  teeth,  when  it  proceeds 
'^from  an  affedtion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  is  a bad 
fign  ; but  fometimes  it  Is  occafioned  by  worms  or 
a dilordered  ftomach. 

When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear, 
people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed,  and  often  fly  to  the 
ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient's 
life.  I have  known  children,  to  appeafe  the  anxiety 
of  their  parents,  bled,  bliftered,  and  purged,  du- 
ing  the  fever  which  preceded  the  eruption  of  the 
fmalhpox,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  Na|ure  was  not 
only  difturbed  in  her  operation,  but  rendered  unable 
to  fupport  the  puftules  after  they  were  out ; fo  that 
the  patient,  exhaufted  by  mere  evacuations,  funk  un- 
der the  difeafe. 

When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  fome  noftrum  is  applied,  as  if 
this  were  a primary  difeafe ; whereas  it  is  only  a 
fymptom,  and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one. 
No.  2.  G of 
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of  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fit  generally 
goes  off  before  the  actual  appearance  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  it  is  attributed  to  the  medicine,  which  by  this 
means  acquires  a reputation  without  any  merit. 

All  that  is,  generally-  fpeaking,  neceffary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and 
eafy,  allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  fome  weak  di- 
luting liquors  ; as  balm-tea,  barley-water,  clear  whey, 
gruels,  &c.  He  fhould  not  be  confined  to  bed,  but 
ihould  fit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and  fhould  have 
his  feet  and  legs  frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water.  His  food  ought  to  be  very  light ; and  he 
ihould  be  as  little  difturbed  with  company  as  pof- 
.fible. 

Much  mifchief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
warm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.  Every  thing 
that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increafes  the  fever, 
and  puflies  out  the  puftules  prematurely.  This  has 
numberlefs  ill  effefts.  It  not  only  increafes  the  num- 
bers of  pufiules,  but  likewife  tends  to  make  them  run 
into  one  another ; and  when  they  have  been  puflied 
out  with  too  great  violence,  they  generally  fall  in 
before  they  come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall- 
pox  begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender 
charge  with  Cordials,  faffron,  and  marigold-teas, 
wine,  punch,  and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefe  are 
given  with  a view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out  the 
eruption  from  the  heart.  This,  like  moft  other  po- 
pular miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a very  juft  obfervation, 
that  when  there  is  a moijiure  on . the  Jkin^  the  (lox  rife 
better^  and  the  [latient  is  eafter^  than  when  it  continues 
dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reafon  for  forcing 
the  patient  into  a fweat.  Sweating  never  relieves, 
iinlefs  where  it  comes  fpontaneoufly,  or  is  the  effe£l 
ot  drinking  weak  diluting  liquors. 

Children  are  often  fo  peevifh,  that  they  will  not  lie 
a-bed  wdtout  a nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  Indulging 
them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  has  many 

bad 
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bad  efFefls  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  child.  Even 
the  natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to  augment 
the  fever  of  the  child  ; but  if  ihe  too  proves  fever- 
ifh,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  the  danger  muft  be  in- 
creafed. 

Laying  fever al  children  who  have  the  fm all-pox  in 
the  fame  bed  has  many  ill  confequences.  They  ought 
if  poffible  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber,  as  the 
perfpiration,  the  lieat,  the  fmell,  &:c.  all  tend  to 
augment  the  fever,  and  to  heighten  the  difeafe.  It  is 
common  among  the  poor  to  fee  two  or  three  children 
lying  in  the  fame  bed,  with  fuch  a load  of  puftules 
that  even  their  Ikins  flick  together.  One  can  hardly 
view  a feene  of  this  kind  without  being  fickened  by 
the  fight.  But  how  muft  the  effluvia  affe£t  the  poor 
patients,  many  of  whom  periffl  by  this  ufage, 

A very  dirty  cuftom  prevails  among  the  lower  clafs 
of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmedl-pox  to 
keep  on  the  fame  linen  during  the  wliole  period  of  that 
loathfome  difeafe.  This  is  done  left  they  fliould  catch 
cold  j but  it  has  many  ill  confequences.  The  linen 
becomes  hard  by  the  moifture  which  it  ab forks,  and 
frets  the  tender  fkin.  It  likewife  occafions  a bad 
fmell,  which  is  very  pernicious  both  to  the  patient 
and  thofe  about  him ; befides,  the  filth  and  fordes 
which  adhere  to  the  linen  being  reforbed,  or  taken 
up  again  into  the  body,  greatly  augment  the  dif- 
eafe. 

A patient  fliould  not  be  fuffered  to  be  dirty  in  an 
internal  difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cutane- 
ous diforders  are  often  occafioned  by  naflinefs  alone, 
and  are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the  patient’s, 
linen  to  be  changed  every  day,  it  would  greatly  refreffl 
him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken  that  the  linen  be 
thoroughly  dry.  It  ought  likewife  to  be  put  on  when 
the  patient  is  moft  cool. 

So  flrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
notwithilandinfr  all  that  has  been  faid  aaainfl  the  hot 
regimen  in  the  fmall-pox,  that  numbers  ftill  fall  a 
facrilice  to  that  error.  I have  feen  poor  women 
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travelling  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  carrying  their 
children  along  with  them  in  the  fmall-pox,  and  have 
frequently  obferved  others  begging  by  the  way-fide 
with  infants  in  their  arms  <:overed  with  the  puftules  ; 
yet  I could  never  learn  that  one  of  thefe  children 
died  by  this  tort  of  treatment.  This  is  certainly  a 
fufiicient  proof  of  the  fafety,  at  lead,  of  expofing  pa- 
tients in  the  fmall-pox  to  the  open  air.  There  can 
be  no  reafon  however  for  expofing  them  to  public 
view.  It  is  now  very  common  in  the  environs  of 
great  towns  to  meet  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  on  the 
public  walks.  This  practice,  however  well  it  may 
iuit  the  purpofes  of  boafting  inoculators,  is  dange- 
rous to  the  citizens,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity and  found  policy. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light,  and 
of  a cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled  with 
equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  good  apples 
roafted  or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  a 
little  fugar,  or  fuch  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  ofimilk  and  water, 
clear  fweet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  &c. 
After  the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of  an  open- 
ing and  clcanfing  nature,  is  a very  proper  drink. 

This  difeafe  is  generally  divided  into  four  different 
periods,  viz.  the  fever  which  precedes  the  eruption, 
the  eruption  itfdf,  the  fuppuration  or  maturation  of 
the  puftules,  and  the  fecondary  fever. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  little  more  is 
neceffary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep  the 
' patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink  dilut- 
ing liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in  warm 
water.  Though  this^  be  generally  the  fafeft  courfe 
that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet  adults,  of  a ftrong 
conftitution  and  plethoric  habit,  fometimes  require 
bleeding.  When  a full  pulfe,  a dry  fkin,  and  other 
fymptoms  of  inflammation,  render  this  operation  ne- 
ceflary,  it  ought  to  be  performed  ; but,  unlefs  thefe 
fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  fafer  to  let  it  alone  ; if  the 
body  is  bound/  emolient  clyfters  may  be  thrown  in. 
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If  there  is  a great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit, 
weak  camomile  tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drank, 
in  order  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  At  the  beginning 
of  a fever,'  nature  generally  attempts  a difcharge, 
either  upwards. or  downwards,  which,  if  promoted  by 
gentle  means,  would  tend  greatly  to  abate  the  vio- 
lence of  the  difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  fever,  by  a*  cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent 
too  great  an  eruption  ; yet  after  the  puftulcs  have 
made  their  appearance,  our  bulinefs  is  to  promote 
the  fuppuration,  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  ,and, 
if  nature  feems  to  flag,  by  generous  cordials.  When 
a low  creeping  pulfe,  faintiilinefs,  and  great  lofs  of 
llrength,  render  cordials  neceflary,  we  would  recom- 
mend good  wine,  which  may  be  made  into  negus, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  fharpened  with 
the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the 
like.  Wine-why,  fharpened  as  above,  is  likewife  a 
proper  drink  in  this  cafe  ; great  care  however  muft 
be  taken  not  to  over-heat  the  patient  by  any  of  thefe 
things.  This,  inftead  of  promoting,  would  retard 
ihe  eruption. 

The  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented  by 
the  violence  of  the  fever;  in  this  cafe  the  cool  regi- 
men is  ftriftly  to  be  obferved.  The  patient’s  cham- 
ber muft  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought  like- 
\vife  frequently  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to  be 
lightly  covered  with  clothes  while  in  it. 

Exceffive  reftlefthefs  often  prevents  the  rifing  and 
filling  of  the  fmall-pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle 
opiates  are  neceffary,  Thefe  however  ought  always 
to  be*  adminiftered  with  a fparing  hand.  To  an  im 
fant,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be 
given  every  five  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the  defired  e& 
feff.  An  adult  will  require  a table-fpoonful  in  order 
to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a ftrangury,  or  fup- 
preflion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the  fmalL 
pox,  he  fhould  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed,  and, 
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if  he  be  able,  fhould  walk  acrofs  the  room  with  his 
feet  bare.  When  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  be  fre- 
quently fet  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and  fhould  endea- 
vour to  pafs  his  urine  as  often  as  he  can.  When 
thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet 
fpirits  of  nitre  may  be  occafionally  mixt  with  his 
drink.  Nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient, 
or  is  more  beneficial  in  the  fmall-pox,  than  a plenti- 
ful difcharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 
chapped,  it  ought  frequently  to  be  waflied,  and  the 
throat  gargled  with  water  and  honey,  fliarpened  with 
a little  vinegar  or  currant  jelly. 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  without 
a ftool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  but  the  faeces,  by  lodging  fo  long  in  the  body, 
become  acrid,  and  even  putrid,  from  whence  bad 
eonfequences  muft  enfue.  It  will  therefore  be  proper, 
when  the  body  is  bound,  to  throw  an  emolient 
clyfler  every  fecond  or  third  day  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  This  v/ill  greatly  cool  and  re- 
lieve the  patient. 

When  petechiae,  or  purple,  blade,  or  livid  fpots, 
appear  among  the  fmall-pox,  the  Peruvian  barknuift 
immediately  be  adminiftered  in  as  large  dofes  as  the 
patient’s  ftomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two  drams 
of  the  ' bark  in  powxler  may  be  mixed  v(\th.  three 
ounces  of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  fin^iple  cin- 
namon water,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  dt  orange 
or  lemon,  This  may  be  fliarpened  with  the  fpirits 
pf  vitriol,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  given  6very  hour. 
If  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  fame  form,  he  may 
take  at  leafl  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  every  hour.  This 
medicine  ought  not  tp  be  trifled  with,  but  miifl:  be 
adminiftered  as  frequently  as  the  ftomach  can  bear 
it ; iq  which  cafe  it  will  often  produce  very  happy 
effe61s.  I have  frequently  feen  the  petechi^E  difap- 
pear,  and  the  fmall-pox,  which  had  a very  threaten- 
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ing  afpeft,  rife  and  fill  with  laudable  matter,  by  the 
ufe  of  the  bark  and  acids. 

The  patient's  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe  to 
be  generous,  as  wine  or  ftrong  negus  acidulated  with 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon,  jelly  of 
currants,  or  fuch  like.  His  food  muft  confift  of  ap- 
ples, roafted  or  boiled,  preferved  cherries,  plums, 
and  other  fruits  of  an  acid  nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  neceffary  when  the 
petechias  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  likewife 
in  the  lymphatic  or  cryftalline  fmall-pox,  where  the 
matter  is  thin,  and  not  duly  prepared.  The  Peruvian 
bark  feems  to  poffefs  a lingular  power  of  aflifting  na- 
ture in  preparing  laudable  pus,  or  what  is  called 
good  matter , confequently  it  mull  be  beneficial  both 
in  this  and  other  difeafes,  where  the  crifis  depends 
on  a fuppuration.  I have  often  obferved  where  the 
fmall-pox  were  flat,  and  the  matter  contained  in 
them  quite  clear  and  tranfparent,  and  where  at  firft 
they  had  the  appearance  of  running  one  into  another, 
that  the  Peruvian  bark  acidulated  as  above,  changed 
the  colour  and  confiftence  of  the  matter,  and  producd 
the  moll  happy  elfefts. 

When  the  eruption  fublides  fuddenly,  or,  as  the 
good  women  term ' it,  when  the  fmall-pox  ftrike  in, 
before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is 
very  great.  In  this  cafe  the  bliflering-plafters  mull: 
be  immediately  applied  to  the  wrifts  and  ancles,  and 
the  patient’s  fpirits  fupported  with  cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprizing  effe6f  in  raif- 
ing  the  piiftules  after  they  have  fubfided;  but  it  re- 
quires Ikill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to  what 
length  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cataplafms 
however  may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands,  as 
they  tend  to  promote  the  fwelling  of  thefe  parts,  and 
by  that  means  to  draw  the  humours  towards  the  ex- 
tremities. 

The  molt  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafe  is  what 
we  call  the  Tecondary  fever.  This  generally  comes 
on  when  the  fmall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  ou 
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the  face  ; and  moft  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  fmall-pox 
are  carried  off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  ftools.  Her  en- 
deavours this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  counteraft- 
ed,  but  promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame  time 
fupported  by  food  and  drink  of  a nourilhing  and  cor- 
dial nature. 

If  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the  pulfe 
be  very  quick,  hard,  and  ftrong,  the  heat  intenfe, 
and  the  breathing  laborious,  with  other  fymptoms  of 
an  inflammation  of  the  breafl,  the  patient  muft  im- 
mediately be  bled.  The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let 
muft  be  regulated  by  the  patient's  ftrength,  age,  and 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

• But  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be  faintifli, 
the  puftilles  become  fuddenly  pale,  and  if  there  be 
great  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  bliftering  plafters 
muft  be  applied,  and  the  patient  muft  be  fupported 
with  generous  cordials.  Wine  and  even  fpirits 
have  fometimes  been  given  in  fuch  cafes  with  amaz- 
ing fuccefs. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  a great  meafure,  if  not 
wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it 
would  feem  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  puf- 
tules,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  fliould  be 
opened.  This  is  every  day  pra6tifed  in  other  phleg- 
mons which  tend  to  fuppuration ; and  there  feems  to 
be  no  caufe  why  it  fliould  be  lefs  proper  here.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  by  this 
means  the  fecondary  fever  might  always  be  leflened, 
and  often  wholly  prevented. 

. The  puftules  fliould  be  opened  when  they  begin  to 
turn  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  ncceflary 
for  this  operation.  They  may  either  be  opened  with 
a lancet  or  a needle,  and  the  matter  abforbed  by  a 
little  dry  lint.  As  the  puftules  arc  generally  firft  ripe 
on  the  face,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  opening 
ihefe,  and  the  others  in  courfe,  as  they  become  ripe. 
The  puftules  generally  fill  again,  a fecond  or  even  a 
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third  time ; for  which  caufe  the  operation  muft  be 
repeated,  or  rather  continued  as  long  as  there  is 
any  confiderable  appearance  of  matter  in  the  puf- 
tules. 

We  have  realon  to  believe  that  this  operation,  rati- 
onal as  it  is,  has  been  neglected  from  a piece  of  mif- 
taken  tendernefs  in  parents.  They  believe  that  it 
muft  give  great  pain  to  the  poor  child;  and  there- 
fore would  rather  fee  it  die  than  have  it  thus  tor- 
tured. This  notion,  however,  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  I have  frequently  opened  the  puftules 
when  the  patient  did  not  fee  me,  without  his  being 
in  the  leaft  fenfible  of  it ; but  fuppofe  it  were  at- 
tended with  a little  pain,  that  is  nothing  in  compa- 
rifon  to  the  advantages  which  arife  from  it. 

'Opening  the  puftules  not  only  prevents  the  reforb- 
tion  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewife  takes  off 
the  tention  of  the  Ikin,  and  by  that  means  greatly  re- 
lieves the  patient.  It  likewife  tends  to  prevent  the 
pitting,  which  is  a matter  of  no  fmall  importance. 
Acrid  matter,  by  lodging  long  in  the  puftules,  cannot 
fail  to  corrode  the  tender  fkin ; by  which  many  a 
handfome  face  becomes  fo  deformed  as  hardly  to 
bear  a refemblance  to  the  human  figure. 

It  is  generally  neceflary  after  the  fmall-pox  are  gone 
off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If  however  the  body  has 
been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or 
if  butter-milk  and  other  things  of  an  opening  nature 
have  been  drank  freely  after  the  height  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  purging  becomes  lefs  neceffary  ; but  it  ought 
never  wholly  to  be  neglected; 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna  and 
prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb,  maybe  fweetened  with 
coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  ope- 
rates. Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  in  age  muft 
take  medicines  of  a fharper  nature.  For  example,  a, 
child  of  five  or  fix  years  of  age  may  take  eight  or  ten 
grains  of  fine  rhubarb  in  powder  over  night,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  jalap  in  powder  the  next  morning. 
Tliis  may  be  wrought  off  with  frefli  broth  or  v/ater  gruel. 
No.  2.  H When 
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^nd  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix 
days  intervening  between  each  dofe.  For  children 
further  advanced,  and  adults,  the  dofe  muft  be  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  to  the  age  and  conftitution. 

When  impdlhumes  happen  after  the  finall-pox, 
which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  brought 
to  fuppuration  as  foon  as  poflible,  by  means  of  ripen- 
ing poultices  ; and  when  they  have  been  opened,  or 
have  broke  of  their  own  accord,  the  patient  muft  be 
purged.  The  Peruvian  bark  and  a milk  diet  will 
like  wife  be  ufeful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
fymptoms  of  a confumption,  fucceed  to  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  patient  muft  be  fent  to  a place  where  the 
air  is  good,  and  put  upon  a courfe  of  afles  milk, 
with  fuch  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  di-? 
reftions  in  this  c^fe,  fee  the  article  Confumption s. 


OF  INOCULATION. 

THOUGH  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles 
the  powers  of  medicine  more  effeftually  than  the 
fmall-pox,  yet  more  may  be  done  before  hand  to 
render  this  difeafe  favourable  than  any  one  we  know, 
as  almoft  all  the  danger  from  it  may  be  prevented 
by  inoculation.  This  falutary  invention  has  been 
known  in  Europe  above  half  a century ; but,  like 
moft  other  ufefuLdifcoveries,  it  has  till  of  late  made 
but  flow  progrefs.  It  muft  however  be  acknow-. 
ledged,  to  the  honour  of  this  country,  that  inocula- 
tion has  met  with  a more  favourable  reception  here, 
than  among  any  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  ftill  how- 
ever far  from  being  general,  which  we  have  reafon  to 
fear  will  be  the  cafe  as  long  as  the  pra61;ice  continues 
in  the  hands  of  the  faculty. 

No  difeovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the 
practice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had  the 
inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  introduced  as  a 
fafliion,  and  not  as  a medical  difeovery,  or  had  it 
beenpraftifed  by  the  fame  kind  of  operators  here,  as 
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In  thofe  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it  had 
ong  ago  been  univerfal.  The  fears,  the  jealoufies> 
Ihe  prejudices^  and  the  oppofite  interells,  of  the  fa- 
tuity, are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  mod  effe£lual  obfta- 
cles  to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  difcovery.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  pra61‘ice  of  inoculation  never  became  in 
any  meafure  general,  even  in  England,  till  taken  up 
by  men  not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe  have  not  only  ren- 
dered the  practice  more  extenfive,  but  likewife  more 
fafe,  and  by  a6ling  under  lefs  reftraint  than  the  regular 
praftitioners,  have  taught  them  that  the  patient’s 
greateft  danger  arofe,  rK)t  from  the 'want  of  care^  but 
from  the  excefs  of  it* 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute 
the  fuccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any  fuperior  IkilL 
either  in  preparing  the  patient  or  communicating  the 
difeafe.  Some  of  them  indeed,  from  a fordid  defire 
of  engrolTmg.the  whole  prafl ice  to  themfelves,  pre- 
tend to  have  extraordinary  fecrets  or  noftrums  for 
preparing  perfons  for  inoculation,  which  never  fail 
of  fuccefs*  But  this  is  only  a pretence,  calculated  to 
blind  the  ignorant  and  inattentive.  Common  fenfe 
and  prudence  alone  are  fufiicient  both  in  the  choice 
of  the  fubjeft  and  management  of  the  operation* 
Whoever  is  poflefied  of  thefe  may  perform  this  office 
for  his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  pro^ 
vided  they  be  in  a good  fiate  of  heajth. 

This  fentiinent  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but  of 
obfervation.  Though  few  phyficians  have  had  mor6 
opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different 
forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  thofe,  ge- 
nerally reckoned  important  circumftances,  of  pre- 
paring the  body,  communicating  the  infeftion  by  this 
or  the  other  method,  &:c*  that  for  feveral  years  path 
I have  perfuaded  the  parents  or  nurfes  to  perform  the 
whole  themfelves,  and  have  found  that  method  fol- 
lowed with  equal  fuccefs,  while  it  is  free  from  many 
inconveniences  that  attend  the  other. 

The  fmall-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a great 
variety  of  ways  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  fafety 
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and  fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned 
the  praftice,  the  women  communicate  the  difeafe  to 
children,  by  opening  a bit  of  the  fkin  with  a needle, 
and  putting  into  the  wound  a little  matter  taken 
from  a ripe  puflule.  On  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  they 
pafs  a thread  wet  with  tlie  matter  through  the  Ikin 
between  the  thumb  and  .fore-finger;  and  in  fome  of 
the  flates  of  Barbary^  inoculation  is  performed  by 
rubbing  in  the  variolous  matter  between  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
practice  of  communicating  the  fmall-pox,  by  rub- 
bing the  variolous  matter  upon  the  fkin,  has  been 
long  known  in  many  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe  as 
well  as  in  Barbary,  arid  has  generally  gone  by  the 
name  of  buying  the  fmall-pox. 

The  prefent  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to 
make  two  or  three  flanting  incifions  in  the  arm,  fo 
fuperficial  as  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  fkin, 
%vith  a lancet  wet  with  frefh  matter  taken  from  a ripe 
puflule;  afterwards  the  wounds  are  clofed  up,  and 
left  without  any  drefling.  Some  make  ufe  of  a lancet 
covered  with  the  dry  matter ; but  this  is  lefs  certain, 
and  ought  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  where  frefli  matter 
cannot  be  obtained:  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  matter 
ought  to  be  moiftened  by  holding  the  lancet  for  fome 
time  in  the  fleam  of  warm  water. 

Indeed  if  frefli  matter  be  applied  long  enough  to 
the  fkin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at  all. 
Let  a bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long,  wet 
with  the  matter,  be  immediately  applied  to  the  arm, 
midway  between  the  flioulder  and  the  elbow,  and 
covered  with  a piece  of  the  common  fticking  plafler, 
and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This  will  feldom 
fail  to  communicate  the  difeafe.  We  mention  this 
method,  becaule  many  people  are  afraid  of  a wound  ; 
and  doubtlefs  the  more  eafily  the  operation  can  be 
performed,  it  has  the  greater  chance  to  become 
general.  Some  people  imagine,  that  the  difeharge 
tioni  a wound  leflens  the  eruption ; but  there. 
no  great  ftrefs  to  be  laid  upon  this  notion  ; 
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deep  wounds  often  ulcerate,  and  become  trouble- 
fome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confidered 
as  a medical  operation  in  thofe  countries  from  whence 
we  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the 
women,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or 
priefts.  In  this  country  the  cuftom  is  hill  in  its  infan- 
cy ; we  make  no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will  foon  be- 
come fo  familiar,  that  parents  will  think  no  more  of 
inoculating  their  children,  than  at  prefent  they  do  of 
giving  them  a purge. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to 
render  the  praftice  of  inoculation  general  as  the 
clergy,  the  greateft  oppofition  to  it  ftill  arifing  from 
fome  fcruples  of  confcience,  Vv^hich  they  alone  can 
remove.  I would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only  to 
endeavour  to  remove  the  religious  objeflions  which 
'weak  minds  may  have  to  this  falutary  pra6lice,  but 
to  enjoin  it  as  a duty,  and  to  point  out  the  danger  of 
neglecting  to  make  ufe  of  a mean  which  Providence 
has  put  in  our  power,  for  faving  the  lives  of  our  olf- 
fpring.  Surely  fuch  parents  as  wilfully  negleft  the 
means  of  faving  their  children's  lives,  are  as  guilty 
as  thofe  who  put  them  to  death.  I wifli  this  matter 
were  duly  weighed.  No  one  is  more  ready  to  make 
allowance  for  hitman  weaknefs  and  religious  preju- 
dices; yet  I catmot  help  recommending  it,  in  the 
warmeft  manner,  to  parents  to  cor;fider  how  great  an 
injury  they  do  their  children,  by  negle^ling  to  give 
them  this  difeafe  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifing  from  the  ino- 
culation of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully 
■pointed  out  by  the  learned  Dr.  M'Kenzie,  in  his' 
Hiflory  of  Health.  To  thofe  mentioned  by  the 
Dodlor  we  fliall  only  add,  that  fuch  as  have  not  had 
the  fmall-pox  in  the  early  period  of  life  are  not 
'only  rendered  unhappy,  but  likewife  in  a great 
meafure  unfit  for  fuftaining  many  of  the  mod  ufe- 
ful  and  important  offices.  Few  people  would  chufe 
even  to  hire  a fervant  who  had  not  had  the  fmall- 
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pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a flave,  whoJhad  the  chance 
of  dying  of  this  diieafe.  How  could  a phyfician  or  a 
furgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  fmall-pox  himfelf, 
attend  others  under  that  malady  ? How,  deplorable 
is  the  fituation  of  females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age 
without  having  had  the  fmall-pox  ? A woman  with 
child  feldom  furvives  this  difeafe  : and  if  an  infant 
happen  to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox  upon  the 
mother’s  bread,  who  has  not  had  the  difeafe  herfelf, 
the  fcene  muft  be  diftreffing ! If  flie  continue  to  fuclcle 
the  child,  it  Ls  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life  ^ and  if  flie 
Wean  it,  in  all  probability  it  will  perifli.  How  often 
is  the  affeftionate  mother  forced  to  leave  her  houfe, 
and  abandon  her  children,  at  the  very  time  when  her 
^care  'i$  moft  neceffary?  Yet,  fhould  parental  aifec- 
tion  get  the  better  of  her  fears,  the  cpnfequences 
Would  often  prove  fatal.,  I have  known  the  tender 
.mother  and  her  fucking  infant  laid  in  the  fame  grave, 
both  untimely  viflims  to  this  dreadful  malady.  But 
thefe  are  fcenes  too  fhocking  even  to  mention. 
‘Let  parents  who  run  away  with  their  children  to 
avoid  the  fiiiall-pox,  or  who  refufe  to  inoculate 
them  in  infancy,  confider’to  what  a deplorable  fitu- 
ations  they  may  be  reduced  by  this  midaken  teiider- 
nefs  I 

As  the  fmall-pox  is  now  become  an  epidemical  dif- 
eafe in  mod  parts  of  the  known  world,  no’ other 
choice  remains  but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as 
poffible.  This  is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation  now 
left  in  our  power;  and  though  it  may  feem  parodoxi- 
cai,,  the  artificial  method  of  communicating  the  dif- 
eafe, could  it  be  rendered  univerfal,  would  amount 
to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  footing  it  out;*  It  is  a 
matter  of  fmall  confequence,  whether  a difeafe  bp 
entirely  extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  .mild  as  neither 
to  dedroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conditution ; but  that 
this  may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not  now  adrhit 
of  a doubt.  The  numbers  who  .die  under  inoculation 
hardly  defetve  to  be  named.  In  the  natural  way, 
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one  in  four  or  five  generally  dies ; but  by  inoculatioa 
not  one  of  a thoufand.  Nay,  fome  can  boaft  of  hav- 
ing inoculated  ten  thoufand  without  the  lofs  of  a 
fingle  patient. 

I have  often  wifhed  to  fee  fome  plan  eflablifhed 
for  rendering  this  falutary  pra61:ice  univerfal ; but  am 
afraid  I fhall  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficulties  in- 
deed are  many ; yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means  imprac- 
ticable < The  ahn  is  great:  no  lefs  than  faving  the 
lives  of  one  fourth  part  of  mankind.  What  ought  not 
to  be  attempted  in  order  to  accomplifh  fo  defirablo 
an  end  ? 

The  firft  ftep  towards  rendering  the  praflice  univer- 
fal, muft  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices  againft 
it.  This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be  done  by 
the  clergy.  They  muft  not  only  recommend  it  as  a 
duty  to  others,  but  like  wife  practice  it  on  their  own 
children.  Example  will  ever  have  more  influence 
than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite  is  to  put  it  in  the  pov/er 
of  all.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend  it 
to  the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor 
gratis.  It  is  hard  that  fo  ufeful  a part  of  mankind 
fhould,  by  their  poverty,  be  excluded  from  fuch  a 
benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  any 
State  to  render  the  pra61:ice  general,  at  leaft  as  far 
as  their  dominion  extends.  We  do  not  mean  that  it 
ought  to  be  enforced  by  a law.  The  beft  way  ta 
promote  it  would  be  to  employ  a fufficient  number 
of  operators  at  the  public  expence  to  inoculate  the* 
children  of  the  poor.  This  would  only  be  necefv 
fary  till  the  practice  became  general;  afterwards 
cuftom,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  laws,  would  oblige  every 
individual  to  inoculate  his  children  to  prevent  reflec- 
tions. 

It  may  be  objefted  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor 
would  refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators;  this  difficulty 
is  eafily  .removed.  A fmall  premium  to  enable  mo- 
thers to  attend  their  children  while  under  the  difeafe, 

would 
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would  be  a fufficient  inducement ; befides,  the  fuccefs 
attending  the  operation  would  foon  banifh  all  objec- 
tions to  it.  Even  confiderations  of  profit  would  in- 
duce the  poor  to  embrace  this  plan.  They  often 
bring  up  their  children  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve, 
and  when  they  come  to  be  ufeful,  they  are  fnatched 
away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great  lofs  of  their  parents, 
and  detriment  of  the  public. 

The  Britifli  legiflature  has  of  late  years  fhewn  great 
attention  to  the  prefervation  of  infant-lives,  by  flip- 
porting  the  foundling-hofpital,  &:c.  But  we  will  ven- 
ture to  fay,  if  one  tenth-part  of  the  fums  laid  out  in 
fupporting  thatinflitution,  had  beeh  beftowed  to%vards 
promoting  the  pradtice  of  inoculation  of  the  fmall- 
pox  among  the  poor,  that  not  only  more  ufeful  lives 
had  been  faved,  but  the  praflice,  ere  now,  render- 
ed quite  univerfal  in  this  ifland.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined  what  effeft  example  and  a little  money 
will  have  on  the  poor;  yet,  if  left  to  themfelves, 
they  would  go  on  for  ever  in  the  old  way,  without 
thinking  of  any  improvement.  We  only  mean 
this  as  a hint  to  the  humane  and  public-fpirited. 
Should  fuch  a fcheme  be  approved,  a proper  plan 
might  eafily  be  laid  down  for  the  execution  of  it. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring 
about,  and  often,  by  the  felffli  views  and  mifcon- 
du61:  of  thofe  entruifed  with  the  execution  of  them, 
fail  of  anfwering  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they 
were  defigned;  we  fliall  therefore  point  out  fome 
other  method  by  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation 
may  be  extended  to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  be- 
come more  numerous.  We  would  therefore  have 
every  parifh  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a fmall 
annual  falary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of 
the  parifli  at  a proper  age.  This  might  be  done 
at  a very  trifling  expence,  and  it  would  enable 
every  one  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  falutary  in- 
vention, 
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Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progrefs 
of  inoculation.  The  one  is  a with  to  put  the  evil 
day  as  far  off  as'ppffible.  This  is  a^  principle  in  our 
nature ; and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to  be  antici- 
pating a future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  fo 
averfe  to  it.  But  this  objeftion  is  fufflciently  anfwered 
by  the  fuccefs.  Who  in  his  fenfes  would  not  prefer 
a lefler  evil  to-day  to  a greater  to-morrow,  providdd 
they  were  equally  certain  ? 

The  other  obftacle  is  the  fear  of  reflections , This 
has  a very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of  mankind.. 
Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the  'World  would 
blame  them.  This  they  cannot  bear.  Here  lies 
the  difficulty;  and,  till  that  be  removed,  inoculation 
will  make  but  fmall  progrefs.  Nothing  however 
can  remove  it  but  cuftom.  Make  the  practice  fafhi- 
onable,  and  all  objections  will  foon  vaniflu  It  is 
fafhion  alone  that  has  led  the  multitude  fmce  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  lead  them  to  the 
end.  We  muft  therefore  call  upon  the  more  en- 
lightened part  of  mankind  to  fet  a pattern  to  the  reft. 
Their  example,  though  it  may  for  fome  time  meet 
with  oppofition,  will  at  length  prevail. 

I am  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  praCtice  fro  in 
the  expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended : this 
is  eafily  obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every 
parifli  ought  to  employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimfdale  as 
inoculators.  Thefe  have  by  their  fuccefs  already* 
recommended  themfelves  to  crowned  headsj  and 
are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach;  but  have  not  others 
an  equal  chance  to  fucceed?  They  certainly  have. 
Let  them  make  the  fame  trial,  and  the  difficulties 
will  foon  vanifh.  There  is  not  a parifh,  and  hardly 
a village  in  Britain,  deftitute  of  fome  perfon  who  can 
bleed.  But  this  is  a far  more  difficult  operation,  and 
requires  both  more  fkill  and  dexterity  than  inocu- 
lation. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recom- 
mend the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the 
clergy.  Moft  of  them  know  fomething  of  medi- 
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cine.  Almoft  dl  of  them  bleed,  and  can  order  a 
purge,  which  are  all  the  qualifications  neceflary 
for  the  pra61ice  of  inoculation.  The  priefts  among 
the  lefs  enlightened  Indians  perform  this  office,  and 
why  fhould  a Chriftian  teacher  think  himfelf  above 
it  ? Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as  their  fouls, 
merit  a part  of  the  pallor’s  care  ; at  leall  the  greateft 
Teacher  who  ever  appeared  among  men,  feems  to 
have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation  them- 
felves.  Let  them  take  any  method  of  communicat 
ing  the  difeafe  they  pleafe ; provided  the  fubjefts  be 
healthy,  and  of  a proper  age,  they  will  feldom  fail  to 
fuccecd  to  their  wifh.  We  ha'\^  known  many  inllances 
even  of  mothers  performing  the  operation,  and  never 
fo  much  as  heard  of  one  bad  confequence.  A plan- 
ter in  one  of  the  Well  India  illands  is  fald  to  have 
inoculated,  with  his  own  hand,  in  one  year,  three 
hundred  of  his  flaves,  who,  notwithflanding  the 
warmth  of  the  climate,  and  other  unfavourable  cir-'^ 
cumlfances,  all  did  well.  Common  mechanics  have 
often,  to  my  knowledge,  performed  the  operation 
with  as  good  fuccefs  as  phyficians.  We  do  not 
however  mean  to  difeourage  thofe  who  have  it  in 
their  power,  from  employing  people  of  Ikill  to  inocu- 
late their  children,  and  attend  them  while  under  the 
difeafe ; but  only  to  fliew,  that  where  fuch  cannot  be 
had,  the  operation  ought  not  upon  that  account  to 
be  negIe<Sled. 

Inllead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend 
this  prafSlice,  fays  Dr.  Buchan,  I fliall  mention  the 
method  which  I took  with  my  own  fon,  then  an  on- 
ly child.  After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I 
ordered  the  nurfc  to  take  a bit  of  thread  which  had 
been  previoufly  wet  with  frefli  matter  from  a pock, 
and  to  lay  it  upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with  a piece 
of  fticking  plaller.  This  remained  on  fix  or  feven 
days,  till  it  was  rubbed  off  by  accident.  At  the  ufual 
time  the  fmall-pox  made  their  appearance,  and  were 
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exceedingly  favourable.  Surely  this,  which  is  all 
that  is  generally  neceffary,  may  be  done  without  any 
fkiil  in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  on  this  fubject  be- 
cause the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended 
to  fociety  by  any  other  means  than  making  the 
praclice  general.  While  it  is  confined  to  a few, 
it  muft  prove  hurtful  to  the  whole.  By  means  of 
it  the  contagion  is  fpread,  and  is  communicated  to 
many  who  might  otherwife  never  have  had  the  dif- 
eafe.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that  nearly  the  fame 
number  die  of  the  fmall-pox  now  as  before  inocula- 
tion was  introduced;  and  this  important  difcovery, 
by  which  alone  more  lives  might  be  favcd  than  by  all 
the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty,  is  in  a great  meafure 
loft  by  its  benefits  not  being  extended  to  the  whole 
community. 

The  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  l ioft  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account 
of  the  weather  being  then  moft  temperate ; but  it 
ought  to  be  confidered  that  thefe  are  generally  the 
moft  unhealthy  feafons  of  the  whole  year.  Un- 
doubtedly the  beft  preparation  for  the  difeafe  is  a 
previous  good  ftate  of  health.  We  have  always  obferv- 
ed  that  children  in  particular  are  moft  lickly  towards 
the  end  of  fpring  and  autumn  than  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  cool  air,  we  would  propofe  winter  as  the 
moft  proper  feafon  for  inoculation ; though,  on  every  ^ 
other  confideration,  the  fprin^:  would  feem  to  be  pre- 
ferable. 

The  moft  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  between 
three  and  five.  Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the 
breaft,  and  where  no  circumftances  forbid  this  practice,, 
we  have  no  obje^ion  to  it.  Children,  however,  are 
more  liable  to  convulfions  at  this  time  than  afterwards ; 
beftdes,  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurfe,  ftiould 
the  child  be  in  danger,,  would  not  fail  to^  heighten  it 
by  fpoiiing  the  milk. 
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Children  who  have  conftitutional  difeafes,  mufl: 
neverthelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend 
the  habit  of  body;  but  ought  to  be  performed 
at  a time  when  they  are  mofi:  healthy.  Accidental 
difeafes  fhpuld  always  be  removed  before  inocula^ 
tion. 

It  is  generally  thought  neceflary  to  regulate  the  diet 
for  fome  tirne  before  the  difeafe  be  communicated. 
In  children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet  is  fel- 
dom  neceffary,  their  food  being  commonly  of  the 
moft  fimple  and  wholefome  kind,  as  milk,  water  pap, 
weak  broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots,  and 
white  meats. 

But  children  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a richer 
diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit,  or  abound  with  bad, 
humours,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a fpare  diet  before 
they  are  inoculated.  Their  food  fliould  be  of  a light 
cooling  nature,  and  their  drink  whey,  butter-milk, 
and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  pre- 
paration but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought 
to  be  fuited  to  the  age  and  itrength  of  the  patient. 
The  fuccefs  of  inoculators  does  not  depend  on  the 
preparation  of  their  patients,  but  on  their  manage- 
ment of  thern  while  imder  the  difeafe.  Their  conftant 
care  is  to  keep  them  cool,  and  their  bodies  gently 
Open,  by  which  means  the  fever  is  kept  low,  and 
the  eruption  greatly  leffened.  The  danger  is  feldom 
great  when  the  puftules  are  few;  and  their  number 
.is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  fever  which  precedes 
and  attends  the  eruption.  Hence  the  chief  fecret 
of  inoculation  confifts  in  regulating  the  eruptive 
fever,  which  generally  rnay  be  kept  fufficiently  low  by 
the  methods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  is  in  all  refpeifts 
the  fame  as  under  the  natural  fmall-pox.  The  pa- 
tient rnuft  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  flio.uld  be  light,  and 
his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any  bad 
fymptoms'  appear,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  they 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  direfted  in  the, 
. natural 
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natural  fmall-pox.  Purging  is  not  lefs  necelTary 
after  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation  than  in  the 
natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  neg- 
leded. 

OF  THE  MEASLES. 

THE  mealies  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  a great  affinity  to 
that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the  fame  quarter 
of  the  world,  are  both  infectious,  and  feldom  attack 
the  fame  perfon  more  than  once,  The  mealies  are 
■ molt  common  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  generally  dif- 
appear  in  fummer.  The  difeafe  itfelf,  when  properly 
managed,  feldom  proves  fatal;  but  its  confequences 
are  often  very  troublefome. 

This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox,  proceeds  from 
infection,  and  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous  according  to 
the  conltitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
the  climate,  &c. 

The  meafles,  like  other  fevers,  are  preceded  by 
alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  with  ficknefs  and  lofs 
of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  white,  but  generally 
moilt.  There  is  a lliort  cough,  a heavinefs  of  the 
head  and  eyes,  drowlinefs,  and  a running  at  the 
nofe.  Sometimes  indeed  the  cough  does  not  come 
before  the  eruption  has  appeared.  There  is  an  in- 
flammation and  heat  in  the  eyes,  accompanied  with 
a defluCtion  of  ffiarp  rheum,  and  great  acutenefs  of 
fenfation,  fo  that  they  cannot  bear  the  light  without 
pain.  The  eye-lids,  frequently  fwell  fo  as  to  occa- 
iion  blindnefs.  The  patient  generally  complains  of 
his  throat  ; and  a vomiting  or  loofenefs  often  pre- 
cedes the  eruption.  The  floojs  in  children  are  com- 
_monly  greeniili ; they  complain  of  an  itching  of  the 
Ik  in,  and  are  remarkably  peeviffi.  Bleeding  at  the 
nofe  is  common,  both  before  and  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe, 
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About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling 
flea-bites,  appear,  firft  upon  the  face,  then  upon  the 
breaft,  and  afterwards  upon  the  extremities  ; thefe 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their 
fcarcely  rifing  above  the  Ik  in.  The  fever,  cough, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  inftead  of  being  removed 
by  the  eruption,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  are  rather  in- 
creafed,  but  the  vomiting  generally  ceafes. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of 
jfickening,  the  mealies  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the  face, 
and  afterwards  on  the  body ; fo  that  by  the  ninth 
<iay  they  entirely  difappear.  The  fever,  however, 
and  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  often  continue,  efpe- 
cially  if  the.  patient  has  been  kept  upon  too  hot  a re- 
gimen Petecia;,  or  purple  fpots,  may  like  wife  be 
occafioned  by  this  error. 

A violent  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the 
rnealles ; in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  life  is  in 
imminent  danger.  . 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles  generally  expire  about 
the  ninth  day  from  the  invafion,  and  are  commonly 
canned  off  by  a peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of 
the  lungs. 

The  moll  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a moderate 
foofenefs,  a moill  Ikin,  and  a plentiful  difcharge  of 
urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  greateft 
danger.  If  the  mealies  turn  too  foon  of  a pale  colour, 
it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as . are  alfo  great 
weaknefs,  vomiting,  rellleffnefs,  and  difficulty  of 
fwallowing.  Purple  or  black  fpots  appearing  amotig 
the  rrxealles  are  very  unfavourable.  ' When  a con- 
tinujil  cough,  with  hoarfenefs,  fucceeds  the  difeafe, 

, there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  an  approaching  confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs. 

Our  bulinefs  in.  this  difeafe  is  to  affill  nature^  by 
proper  cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  eruption,  if  her 
efforts  be  too  languid  ; but  when  they  are  too  vio- 
lent they  mull  be  rellrained  by  evacuations,  and  cool 
- dih^iting; 
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diluting  liquors,  &c.  We  ought  li^ewife  to  endea- 
vour to  appeafe  the  moft  urgent  fyniptoms,  as  the 
cough,  reftleffnefs,  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 

The  cool  regimen  is  neceffary  here  as  well  as  in 
the  fmall  pox.  The  food  too  muft  be  light,  and  the 
drink  diluting.  Acids*,  however,  do  not  anfwer  fo 
well  in  the  meafles  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  as  they  tend 
to  exafperate  the  cough.  Small-beer  like  wife,  though 
a.  good  drink  in  the  fmall-pox,  is  here  improper. 
The  moft  fuitable  liquors  are  decoftions  of  liquorice 
with  marfh-mallow  roots  and  farfaparilla,  infufions 
of  linefeed  or  of  the  ffowers  of  elder,  balm-tea,  da- 
rified-whey,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe, 
if  the  patient  be  coftive,  may  be  fweetened  with 
honey ; or  if  that  fliould  difagree  with  the  ftomach, 
a little  manna  may  occafionally  be  added  to  them.’ 

The  mealies  being  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  with- 
out any  critical  difcharge  of  matter,  as  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  bleeding  is  commonly  neceffary,  efpecially  when 
the  fever  runs  high,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
great  oppreffion  of  breaft.  But  if  the  difeafe  be  of  a 
mild  kind,  bleeding  may  be  omitted. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever, 
and  to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomit- 
ing. When  there  is  a tendency  this  way,  it  ought 
to  be.  promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or 
weak  camomile-tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  drynefs 
of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  patient 
may  hold  his  head  over  the  fleam  of  warm  water, 
and  draw  the  fleam  into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a little  fpermaceti  and  fugar- 
candy  pounded  together ; or  take  now  and  then  a 
fpoonful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with  fugar- 
candy  diflblved  in  it.  Thefe  will  foften  the  throat, 
and  relieve  the  tickling  cough. 

If,  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe,  the  fever  affumes  new 
vigour,  and  there  appears  great  danger  of  fuffocation, 

the 
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the  patient  muft  be  bled  according  to  his  flrengthy 
and  blillering-plafters  applied,  with  a view  to  pre- 
vent the  load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where, 
if  an  inflammation  fliould  fix  itfelf,  the  patient’s  life 
will  be  in  imminent  danger. 

In  cafe  the  meafles  fliould  fuddenly  difappear,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  purfue  the  fame  method  which 
WQ  have  recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  recede. 
The  patient  mufl  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cor- 
dials. Bliftering-plafters  mufl:  be  applied  to  the  legs 
and  arms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with  warm 
fiannels.W  arm  poultices  may  likewife  be^applied  to 
the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient’s 
drink  fliould  be  fliarpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol ; and 
if  the  putrid  fymptoms  increafe,  the  Peruvian  bark 
mufl  be  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner  as  dire61;ed 
in  the.  fmall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceflary,  but  fliould  never 
be  given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reflleflTnefs,  a 
violent  loofenefs,  or  when  the  cough  is  very  trouble- 
fonie.  For  children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies  is  fufii- 
cient.  A tea  fpoonful  or  two  may  be  occafionlly 
given,  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  or  the  violence 
of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  meafles  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  purged.  This  may  be  conduced  in  the  fame 
manner  as  direfted  in  the  fmall-pox. 

If  a violent  loofenefs  fucceeds  the  meafles,  it  may 
be  checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a gentle  dofe  of 
rhubarb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over  night ; 
but  if  thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feldom 
fail  to  have  the  effeff. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  meafles  fhould  be 
careful  what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food  for 
fome  time  ought  to  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantities, 
and  their  drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an  opening 
nature,  as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch  like. — • 
They  ought  alfo  to  beware  of  expofing  themfelves 

too 
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tod  much  to  the  cold  air,  left  a fufFocatIng  catarrh^ 
an  afthma^  or  a coiifumption  of  the  lungs  fliould 
cnfue. 

Should  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  confumption,  remain  after  the 
meafles^  fmall  quantities  of  blood  may  be  frequently 
let  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient's  ftrength  and 
conftitution  will  permit.  He  ought  likewife  to  drink 
afs's  tnilk,  to  remove  to  a free  air^  if  in  a large  town, 
and  to  ride  daily  on  horfeback.  He  muft  keep  clofe 
to  a diet  of  milk  and  vegetables ; and  laftly,  if 
thefe  do  not  fucceed,  let  him  remove' to  a warmer 
climate. 
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CHAP.  IL 

Of  the  Laborious y the  Sedentary y and 
the  Studious, 


That  menareexpofed  to  particular  difeafes  from 
the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a fa6t  weli 
known  > but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a matter  of  fome 
difficulty.  Moft  people  are  under  the  neceffity  of  fol- 
lowing thofe  employments  to  which  they  have  been 
bred,  whether  they  be  favourable  to  health  or  not. 
For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  inveighing,  in  a general 
way,  as  fome  authors  have  done,  againft  thofe  occu- 
pations which  are  hurtful  to  health,  we  fhall  endea- 
vour to  point  out  the  circumftances  in  each  of  them 
from  Tvhich  the  danger  chiefly  arifes,  and  to  propofe 
the  moft  rational  methods  of  preventing  it. 

Chymifts,  founders,  forgers,  glafs-makers,  and 
feveral  other  artifts,  are  hurt  by  the  unwholefome  air 
v/hich  they  are  obliged  to  breathe.  This  air  is  not 
only  loaded  with  the  noxious  exhalations  arifing  from 
metals  and  minerals,  but  is  fo  charged  with  phlogifton, 
as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs  fuffi- 
ciently,  and  anfwering  the  other  important  purpofes 
of  refpiration.  Flence  proceed  afthmas,  coughs,  and 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  perfons  who 
follow  thefe  employments. 

To  prevent  fuch  confequences,  as  far  as  poffible, 
the  places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on, 
ought  to  be  conftrufted  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  dif* 
charge  the  fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  admit  a 
free  current  of  frcfti  air.  Such  artifts  ought  never  to 
continue  long  at  work ; and  when  they  give  over, 
they  ftiOLild  fuffer  themfelves  to  cool  gradually,  and 
put  on  their  clothes  before  they  go  into  the  open  air. 
They  ought  never  to  drink  large  quantities  of  cold, 
weak,  or  v/atery  liquors,  while  their  bodies  are  hot, 

nor 
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nor  to  ibdulge  in  raw  fruits,  failads,  or  any  thing  tiiat 
is  cold  on  the  ftomach. 

Miners,  an^  all  who  work  under  ground,  are  like- 
wife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  The  air,  by  its  ftag- 
nation  in  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper  fpring 
and  other  qualities  neceffary  for  refpiration,  but  is 
often  loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as  to 
become  a moft  deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  moft  deftruttive 
to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  fire  damp,  and  the 
choke  damp.  In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a poifon 
by  its  being  loaded  with  phlogifton.  The  danger  from 
the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it  explode  be- 
fore it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities  5 and  the 
latter  may  be  generally  carried  off  by  promoting  a free 
circulation ‘of  air  in  the  mine. 

Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefome  air,  but 
likewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to 
their  Ikin,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abTorbed,  or  taken 
up  into  the  body,  and  occafion  palfies,,  vertigos,  and 
Other  nervous  affeftions,  which  often  prove  fatal. 
Fallopius  oblerves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of 
mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead, 
and  feveral  other  metals,  are  likewife  very  pernicious, 
to  the  health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fafting,  nor  ta 
continue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be 
tiouriftiing,  and  their  liquor  generous : nothing  more 
certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They  Ihould 
by  all  means  avoid  coftivenefs.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a fufti- 
cient  quantity  of  fallad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the 
body,  but  ftieathes  and  defends  the  inteftines  from 
the  ill  eft'efts  of  metals.  All  who  w'ork  in  mines  or 
metals  ought  to  wafti  carefully,  and  to  change  their 
clothes  as  loon  as  they  give  over  working.  Nothing 
would  tend  to  preferve  the  health  of  fuch  people  more 
thanaftri^l,  and  almoft  religious  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fnielters,  makers  of 
white  lead,  and  many  others  who  \vork  in  metals,  are 
. . Ka  liable 
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liable  to  tlie  fame  difeafes  as  miners;  and  ought  to 
obferve  the  fame  direftions  for  avoiding  them. 

' Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who  work 
5n  putrid  animal  fubftances,  are  likewife  liable  to  fuf- 
fer  from  the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of  thefe 
bodies,  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to  cleanli- 
nefs  as  miners ; and  when  they  are  affefled  with  neufea, 
ficknefs^  or  indigellion,  we  would  advife  them  to  take 
a vomit  or  a gentle  purge.  Such  fubftances  ought 
always  to  be  manufaftured  asfoon  as  poffible.  When 
long  kept  they  not  only  become  unwholefome  to  thoffl 
who  mantifaefure.  them,  but  alfo  to  the  people  who 
dive  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limit  of  this  part  of 
our  fubjeft,  to  fpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  perfons 
of  every  occupation ; we  ftiall  therefore  confider  man^ 
kind  under  the  general  claftes  of  the  Laborious,  Se- 
dentary, and  Studious^. 

THE  LABORIOUS. 

.Though  thofe  who.  follow  laborious  employments 
are  in  general  the  moft  hr^althy  of  mankind,  yet  the 
nature  pf  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where 
they  are  carried  on,  expofej  tjiem  more  particularly  to 
fome  difeafes  . Hulbandmen,  for  example,  are  expofed 
to  ail  the  viciflitudes  of  Jhe  weather,  which,  in  this 
country,  are  often  very  great  and  fudden,  and  occa- 
lion  cold,  coughs,  quinnes,  rheumatifms,  fevers,  and 
other  acute  diforders.  They  are  likewife  forced  to 
work  hard,  and  often  to  carry  burdens  -above  their 
ftrength,  which,  by  overftraining  the  veflcls,  oPcafton^ 
afthmas,  ruptures,  pleurifies,  &c. 

Thofe  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  afflifted 
with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned  by  the 
-frequent  ficiflitLides.  of  heat  and  cold,  poor  hving, 
bad  water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  even- 
ing dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they  are  frequently 
expofed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
&c,  are  obliged. to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
...  . . force 
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"force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with 
more  violence  than  necelTary  for  common  refpira^ 
tion  ; by  this  means  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs 
are  overftretched,  and  often  burd,  infomuch  that 
a fpitting  of  blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates 
mentions  an  inftance  to  this  purpofe,  of  a man,  who, 
upon  a wager,  carried  an  afs ; but  was  foon  after 
feized  with  a fever,  a vomitting  of  blood,  and  a rup- 
ture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effect  of 
mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  more  at 
once  than  what  fliould  be  done  at  twice,  Sometimes 
it  proceeds  from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  ftrongeft  men  are  mod  commonly  hurt  by 
heavy  burdens,  hard  labour,  or  feats  of  aQivity.  It 
is  rare  to  dnd  one  who  bbafts  of  his  drength  without 
a rupture,  a fpitting  of  blood,  or  fome  other  difeafe, 
which  he  reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would 
imagine  the  daily  indances  we  have  of  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  carrying  great  weights,  running,  wrcdling, 
and  the  like,  v/puld  be  fuffieieiit  to  prevent  fuch 
practices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  necef- 
farily  require  a great  exertion  of  drength  ; as  porters, 
blackfmiths,  carpenters,  &c,  None  ought  to  follow 
thefe  trades  but  men  of  drong  body ; and  they  diould 
never  exert  their  drength  to  the  utmod,  nor  work 
too  long.  When  the  mufcles  -are  violently  drained, 
frequent  red  is  necedary,  in  order  that  they  may  re- 
cover their  tone  ; without  this  the  drentgh  and  condf- 
tution  will  foon  be  \vorn  out,  arid  a premature  old 
.age  be  induced. 

The  erifipelas,  or  St,  Anthony’s  fre,  is  a difeafc 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occadoned  by 
■ \yhatever  gives  a fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration, 
as  drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet 
feet,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the 
'damp  ground,  &c.  It  is  impodlblc  for  thofe  who  la-; 
hour  without  doors  always  to  guard  againd  thefe  in^ 
convenances;  but  it  is  known  from  experience,  that 

their 
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their  ill  confequences  might  often  be  prevented  by 
proper  care. 

The  iliac  palTion,  the  colic,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  bowels,  are  often  occalioned  by  the  fame 
caufes  as  the  erifipelas  ; but  they  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  flatulent  and  indigeftibie  food.  Labourers 
generally  eat  unfermented  bread,  made  of  peas, 
beans,  rye,  and  other  windy  ingredients.  Theyalfo 
devour  great  qantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  Hewed, 
or  raw,  with  various  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon 
which  they  often  drink  four  milk,  flale  fmall  beer, 
or  the  like.  Such  a mixture  cannot  fail  to  fill  the 
bowels  with  wind,  and  occafion  difeafes  of  thofe 
parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of  the 
extremities,  are  likewife  common  among  thofe  who 
labour  without  doors.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often  attrL 
buted  to  venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifon  : but  they 
generally  proceed  either  from  fudden  heat  after  cold, 
or  the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids,  &;c. 
come  from  the  field,  cold  or  w^et,  they  run  to  the  fire, 
and  often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water,  by 
•which  means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in  thofe. 
parts  are  fuddenly  expatided,  and,  the  veflels  not 
yielding  fo  quickly,  a ftrangulation  happens,  and  an 
inflammation  or  a mortification  enfues. 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold  they  ought  to 
keep  at  adiflance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time,  to  wafli 
their  hands  in  cold  w^atcr,  and  rub  them  well  with  a 
dry  cloth,  Jt  fometimes  happens,  that  people  are  fo 
benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of  the 
ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe  the  only  remedy  is 
to  rub  the  parts  with  fnow,  or,  where  it  cannot  be 
had,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near  the  fire, 
or  plunged  into  warm  water,  a mortification  will  ge- 
nerally enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down  and 
fleep  in  the  fun.  This  practice  is  fo  dangerous,  that 
they  often  aw’-akc  in  a burning  fever.  Thefe  ardent 
fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  th^  end  of  iummer 
' ■ ; ' and 
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and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently  occafioned 
by  this  means.  When  labourers  leave  off  work,  which 
they  ought  always  to  do  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
they  fhould  go  home,  or  at  leaft  get  under  fome  cover 
where  they  may  repofe  themfelves  in  fafety. 

, Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the 
fields  from  morning  till  night,  without  eating  any 
thing.  . This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  How- 
ever homely  their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at 
regular  times  and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more 
frequently  they  fliould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not 
frequently  replenifhed  with  frefli  nourifliment,  they 
foon  become  putrid,  and  produce  fevers  of  the  very 
worft  kind. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpe6t 
to  what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere 
indolence,  ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might, 
for  the  fame  expence,  have  that  which  is  wholefome. 
In  fome  parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too  carelefs 
evento  take  the  trouble  of  drefling  their  own  vi£luals. 
Such  people  would  live  upon  one  meal  a-day  in  indo- 
lence, rather  than  labour,  though  it  were  to  procure 
them  the.  greatefi:  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned 
among  labourers  by  poor  living.  When  the  body  is 
not  fufficiently  nouriflied,  the  humours  become  viti- 
ated, and  the  folids  weak ; from  whence  the  molt 
fatal  confequences  enfue.  Poor  living  is  likewife 
produftive  of  many  of  thofe:  cutaneous difeafes  fo  fre- 
quent among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  It  is  remark-^ 
able  that  cattle,  when  pinched  in  their  food,  are 
generally  afFe£fed  with  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  which 
lelclom  fail'  to  difappear  when  they  are  put  upon  a 
good  pafture.  This  fliews  how  much  a good  date 
of  the  humours  depends  upon  a fulfleient  quantity  of 
proper  nourilhment. 

Poverty  not  only  occafions,  but  aggravates,  many 
of  the  difeafes  of  thd  laborious.  Few  of  them  have 
much  forefight;  and,  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in  their 
power  to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to  make  a 

fliifc 
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lliift  to  live  from  day  to  day  ; and  when  any  difeafd 
overtakes  them,  they  are  miferable  indeed.  Here  the 
godlike  virtue  of  eharity  ought  always  to  exert  itfelf. 
To  relieve  the  indiiftrious  poor  in  diftrefs,  is  ftirely 
the  mofi:  exalted  aft  of  religion  and  humanity^  They 
alone,  who  are  witneffes  of  thofe  feenes  of  calamity, 
can  form  a notion  of  what  numbers  perifli  in  difeafes, 
for  want  of  proper  affiftance,  and  even  for  want  of 
themeceffaries  of  lifow 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a foolilh  emulation^, 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till 
they  overheat  themfelves  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  oc- 
cahon'a  fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner^  de^' 
ferve  to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  feif- 
Ciurderers.  , . ^ 

The  office  of  a foldier,  in  time  of  war,  may  be 
ranked  among  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers 
fuffer  many  hardfnips  from  the  inclemency  of  feafonsy 
long  marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching,  un-- 
wholeforae  climates,  bad  water,  &;c.  Thefe  occalion 
fevers,-^  fluxes,  rheumatifms^  and  other  fhtal  difeafes, 
which  generally  do  greater  execution  than  the  fword,. 
efpecially  when  campaigns  are  continued  too,  late  in 
the  feafon.  A few  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will 
often  prove  more  fatal  than  an  engagement.  ; 

Thofe  who  have . command  of  armies  fhould  take 
care  that  their  foldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed. 
They  ought  alfo  to  finiflr  their  campaigns  in  due  fea- 
fon, and  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well-aired 
winter  quarters.  Thefe  rules,  taking  care,  at  the  fame 
time,  to,  keep  the  fick  at  a proper  diftance  from’ thofe 
in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  preferve  the:  lives. of; 
the  foldiery.  . . ; 

V Sailors  may  alfo  .be  numbered  among  the  labo- 
rious. Thev  undergo  great  hardfhips  from  change 
of  climate,  the  violence  of  the  weather,  hard  labour, 
bad  provifions,  &;c.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  importance 
both  to  the  trade  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom,  that 

: - ..  . ..  too 
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too  much  pains . can  never  be  bellowed  in  pointing 
out  the  means  of  preferving  their  lives. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  fea-faring  peo- 
ple is  excefs..  When  they  get  on  lliore,  after  hav- 
ing been  long  at  fea;  without  regard  to  the  climate, 
or  their  own  fconftitutions;  they  plunge  headlong 
into  all  manner, of  riot,  arid  often  perfril  till  a fever 
puts  an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus  intemperance,  and 
not  .the  climate,  is  often  the  caufe.  why  fo  many  bf 
our  brave  failors  die  on  foreign  coalls.  . Such  people 
ought  not  to  live  too  low ; blit  they  will  find  modera- 
.tion  the  bell  defence  againll  fevers  and  many  other 
maladies.  > , 

Sailors;  vidien  ori  duty^  canriot  avoid  fdmetimes 
getting  wet.  When  this  happens,  they  fliould  thange 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relievedj  and  take 
every  method  to.  rellore  the  perfpiration.  - They 
fliould  not,  in  this  cafe,  make  too  free  .with  - fpirits 
or  other  llrong  liquors,  but  Ihould  rather  drink  them 
diluted  with  warm  watery  and  go  immediately  to  bed, 
where  a fourid  deep  and  k gentle  fweat  would  fet  all 
to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  failors  fufferS  rrioft  from  un- 
wholefome  food.  , The  conftant  ufe  of  falted  pro- 
vifions  vitiates  their  humours,  and  oc.cafions  the 
feurvy,  and  other  obftinate  maladies.  It  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  prevent  this  difeafe  in  long  voyages ; yet  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  might  be  done  to- 
wards effefting  fo  defirable  an  end^  were  due  pains 
bellowed  for  that  purpofe.  For  exarriple,  various' 
roots,  greens^  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a long  time 
at  fea,  as  dnioris,  potatoes^  cabbages,  lemons,  oranges, 
tamarinds^  apples;  &:c.  When  fruits  cannot  be  kept; 
the  juices  of  them,  either  frefli  or  fermented,  may. 
With  thefe  all  the  drinks  and  even  the  food  of 
the  flip’s  company,  ought  to  be  acidulated  in  long 
-voyages. 

. . Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate 
the  humours.  Flour  will  keep  for  a long  time  on 
board,  of  v/hich  frelli  bread  might  frequently  be 
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made.  Malt  too  might  be  kept,  and  infufed  with 
boiling  water  at  any  time.  This  liquor,  when  drank 
even  in  form  of  wort  is  very  wholefome,  and  is  found 
to  be  an  antidote  againft  the  feurvy.  Small  wines 
and  cider  might  likewife  be  plentifully  laid  in ; and 
fliould  they  turn  four,  they  would  ftill  be  ufeful  as 
vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great  antidote  againft  difeafes, 
and  lliould  be  ufed  by  all  travellers,  efpecially  at  fea. 
It  may  either  be  mixed  with  the  water  they  drink, 
or  taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife 
to  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  fee. 
Frefli  broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings 
made  of  peas  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  ufed 
plentifully.  Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to 
people  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  which  would 
tend  to  preferve  the  health  of  that  brave  and  ufeful 
fet  of  men. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were 
paid  to  the  diet,  air,  clothing,  and  above  all  things 
to  the  cleanlinefs  of  fea-faring  people,  they  would  be 
the  moft  healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world ; but  when 
thefe  are  neglected,  the  very  reverfe  will  happen. 

The  beft  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend 
to  failors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coads,  efpecially 
where  dampnefs  prevails^  is  the  Peruvian  bark. 
This  will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  dif- 
eafes. About  a drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every 
day-  or  if  this  fbould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce 
of  bark,  with  half  an  ounce  of  orange  peel,-  and  two 
drachms  of  fnake-root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be 
infufed  for  two  or  three  days  in  an  Englifh  quart  of 
brandy,  and  half  a wine  glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  This  has 
been  found  to  be  an  excellent  antidote  againd  fluxes, 

. putrid,  intermitting,  and  other  fevers,  in  unhealthy 
climates.  It  is  not  material  in  what  form  this  me- 
dicine is  taken.  It  may  either  be  infufed  in  water, 
wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recommended  above,  or  made 
into  an  eleftuary  with  fyrup  of  lemons,  oranges,  dr 
the  like.  the 
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Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the 
ijature  of  man  than  a fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs 
comprehends  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecies. 
Almoft  the  whole  female  world,  and  in  manufa^lur- 
ing  countries  the  major  part  of  the  males,  may  be 
reckoned  fedentary. 

Agriculture,  the  firft  and  moll  healthful  of  all  em^ 
ployments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able  to 
carry  on  any  other  bufmefs.  But  thofe  who  imagine 
that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufficient  to  employ 
all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miftaken.  An  antient 
Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain  his  family  from 
the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground.  So  might  a mo- 
dern Britain,  if  he  would  be  content  to  live  like  a 
Roman.  This  fliews  what  an  immenfe  increafe  of  in- 
habitants Britain  might  admit  of,  and  all  of  them  live 
by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeftic  riches. 
Where  it  is  negle6ied,  whatever  wealth  may  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  poverty  and  mifery  will  abound 
at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fiuftuating 
ftate  of  trade  and  manufaftures,  that  thoufands  of 
people  may  be  in  full  employment  to-day  and  in  beg- 
gary to-morrov/.  This  can  never  happen  to  thofe  who 
cultivate  the  ground.  They  can  eat  the  fruit  of  their 
labour,  and  can  always  by  induftry  obtain,  at  lead, 
the  neceffaries  of  life, 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  neceffaryy  yet 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfbn  Should  be 
confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  Were  ftich  employ- 
ments intermixed  with  the  more  active  and  laborious, 
they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is  conftant  confine-, 
ment  that  ruins  the  health.  A man  may  not  be. 
hurt  by  fitting  five  or  fix  hours  a-day  ; but  if  he  is  ob- 
liged to  fit  ten  or  twelve,  he  will  foon  become  dif- 
eafed. 

I.  2 
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But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurt$ 
fedentary  people  ; they  likewife  fuffer  from  the  con- 
fined air  which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common  to. 
fee  ten  or  a dozen  tailors,  or  ftay-makers,  for  exa.m- 
ple,  crowded  into  one  fmall  apartment,  where  there 
is  hardly  room  for  one  perfon  to  breathe  freely.  In' 
this  fituation  they  generally  continue  for  many  hours 
at  a time,  often  with  the  addition  of  feveral  candles, 
which  tend  likewife  to  wafte  the  air,  and  render  it’ 
lefs  fit  for  refpiration.  Air  that  is  breathed  repeatedly 
becomes  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs.  This  is  one 
caufe  of  the  phthifical  cough,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  breaft,  fo  incident  to  fedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a great  number  of  per- 
fons  pent  up  together-,  renders  the  air  uhwholefome. 
The  danger  from  this  quarter  will  be  greatly  inereafed 
if  any  of - them  happen  to  have  bad  lungs  or  to  be 
otherwife  difeafed.  Thofe  who  fit  near  him,  being 
forced  to  breathe' the  fame  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
inferred.  It  would  be  a rare  thing,  however,  to  find 
a dozen  fedentary  people  all  in  good  health.  The 
clanger  of  crowding  them  together  mult  therefore  be 
evident  to  every  one.  ' 

Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employments 
are  confiantly  in  a bending' poftlire,  as  fiioe-makers, 
tailors,  cutlers,  &c.  Such  a litutation  is  extrertiely 
hurtful.  A bending  pofiure  6bftru£ts  alTthe  vital 
motions,  and  df  courfe  mult  deftroy  the  health.'  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  fiich  artificers  generally  complain- 
ing of  indigeftiohs,  flatulences,  head-achs,  pains 
of  the  breaft,  &c. 

The  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inftcad  of  being 
puflied  forwards  by  an  ere6t  pollute,  and  the  action* 
of  the  mufcles,  is  in  a manner  confined  in  the  bowels. 
HenCe  indigeflions,  coflivenefs,  wind,  and  other 
hypochondriacal  affections,  the  conflant  companions* 
of  the  fedentary.  Indeed  none  of  the  excretions  can' 
be  duly  performed  where  exercife  is  wanting ; and 
when  the  matter  which  ought  to  be  difch'arged  in 
this  way  is  retained  too  long  in  the  body,  it  mull 
^ have 
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have  bad  effects,  as  it  is  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs 
of  humours.  • . 

A bending  pofture  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  lungs. 
When  this  organ  is  cbmprefled,  the  air  cannot  have 
free  acceis  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to  expand  them 
properly.  Hence  tubercles,  adhefions.  See.  are 
formed,  which  often  end  in  confump‘tibn§.  Befides, 
the  proper  aftioii  of  the  lungs  being  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflTary  for  making  good  blood ; when  that  organ 
fails,  the  humours  foon  become  univerfally  depraved, 
and  the  whole  conftitution  goes  to  wreck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt'  by  preflure 
on  the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities, 
which  obfirubts  the  circulation  in  thefe  parts,  and 
fenders  them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus  tailors,  flioe- 
makers.  Sic.  frequently  lofe  the  ufe  of  their  legs 
altogether;  befides,  the  blood  and  humours  are,  by 
ftagnation,  vitiated,  apd  the  perfpiration  obltrufted ; 
from  whence  proceed  the  fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  fouh 
blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  difeafes  fo  common 
among  fedentary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  confequence 
of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employments.  The 
fpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually  bent,  puts 
on  a crooked  fliape,  and  generally  remains  fo  ever 
after.  But  a bad  figure  of  body  has  already  been 
obferved  to  be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the  vital  functions 
are  thereby  impeded. 

A fedentary  life  feldom  fails  to  occafion  an  univer- 
fel  relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great  fource 
from  whence  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  fedentary  peo- 
ple flow.  The  fcrophula,  confumption,  hyfterics, 
and  nervous  difeafes,  now  fo  common,  were  very  lit- 
tle known  in  this  country  before  fedentary  artificers 
became  fo  numerous ; and  they  are  very  little  known 
flill  among  fuch  of  our  people  as  follow  a6live  em- 
ployments without  doors,  though  in  great  towns  at 
leaft  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  afflicled  with 
them.  . 

It  is  very  digicult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe 

many 
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many  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a fedentary  life, 
like  ricketty  children,  lofe  all  inclination  for  exercife  ; 
we  fliall,  hovv^ever,  throw  out  a few  hints  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  moft  likely  means  for  preferving  the  health 
of  this  ufeful  fet  of  people,  which  fome  of  them,  we. 
hope,  will  be  wife  enough  to  take. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  that  fedentary  artifi- 
cers are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofture.  They 
ought  therefore  to  ftand  or  fit  as  ereft  as  the  nature  of 
their  employments  will  permit.  They  fhould  likewife 
change  their  pofture  frequently,  and  (hould  never  fit 
too  long  at  a time,  but  leave  off  work,  and  walk, 
ride,  run,  or  do  any  thing  that  will  promote  the  vitaf 
functions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too  little 
time  for  exercife  ; yet  fhort  as  it  is,  they  feldom  em- 
ploy it  properly.  A journeyman  tailor  or  weaver, 
for  example,  inftead  of  walking  abroad  for  exercife 
and  frefti  air,  at  his  hours  of  leifure,  chufes  often  to 
fpend  th^m,  in  a public-houfe,  or  in  playing  at  fome 
fedentary  game,  by  which  he  generally  lofes  both  his 
time  and  his  money. 

The  aukward  poftures  in  which  many  fedentary 
artificers  work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  effefl  of  cuftpm 
than  neceflity.  For  example,  a table  might  furely 
be  contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen  tailors  to  fit  round 
with  liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or 
reft  upon  a foot-board,  as  they  fhould  chufe.  A 
place  might  likewifo  be  cut  out  for  each  perfon,  in 
fuch  a manner  that  he  might  fit  as  conveniently  for 
forking  as  in  the  prefent  mode  of  fitting  crofs- 
legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  moft  re- 
ligious regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both  their  fituation 
and  occupations  render  this  highly  neceffary.  No- 
thing would  contribute  more  to  preferve  their 
health,  than  a ftricl  attention  to  it:  and  fuch  of 
them  as  neglect  it,  not  only  run  the  hazard  of  lofing 
health,  but  of  becoming  a nuifance  to  their  neigh- 
bours. 
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Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is  windy 
or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  flioiild  pay  the  hri61eit  re- 
gard to  fobriety.  A perfon  who  works  hard  without 
doors  will  foon  throw  off  a debauch  ; but  one  who 
fits  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance.  Hence  it  of- 
ten happens,  that  fedentary  people  are  feized  with 
fevers  after  hard  drinking.  When  fuch  perfons  feel 
their  fpirits  low,  inftead  of  running  to  the  tavern  for 
relief,  they  fliould  ride  or  walk-in  the  fields.  This 
would  remove  the  complaint  more  eife6tually  thaa 
ftfong  liquor,  and  would  never  hurt  the  conftitution. 

Inftead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the  health 
of  the  fedentary,  we  fliall  recommend  to  them  the 
following  general  plan,  viz.  That  every  perfon  who 
follows  a fedentary  employment  fliould  cultivate  a 
piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands.  This  he  might 
dig,  plant,  fow,  and  weed,  at  leifure  hours,  fo  as  to 
make  it  both  an  exercife  and  amufement,  while  it 
produced  many  of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  After  work- 
ing an  hour  in  a garden,  a man  will  return  with  more 
keennefs  to  his  employment  within  doors,  than  if  he 
had  been  all  the  while  idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to 
health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  but  the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and  frefh 
herbs  revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits,  whilft  the  per- 
petual profpe6t  of  fomething  coining  to  maturity, 
delights  and  entertains  the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed 
as  to  be  always  pleafed  with  fomewhat  in  profpe6t, 
however  diftantor  however  trivial.  Hence  the  hap- 
pinefs  that  moft  men  feel  in  planting,  fowing,  build- 
ing, &c.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  chief  em- 
ployments of  the  more  early  ages : and,  when  kings 
and  conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  they  knew  as  well  wherein  true  hap- 
pinefs  confifted  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening  to 
manufa^iurers  in  great  towns  3 but  obfervation  proves 
that  the  plan  is  very  praQ:icable.  In  the  town  of 
Sheffield,  in  Yorkfhire,  where  the  great  iron  manu- 
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fafture  is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a journeyipaii 
cutler  who  does  not  poffefs  a piece  of  ground,  which 
he  cultivates  as  a garden.  This  praftice  has  many 
falutary  effefts.  It  not  only  induces  thcfe  people  to 
take  exercife  without  doors,  but  alfo  to  eat  many 
greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their  own  growth,  which  they 
would  never  think  of  purchafing.  There  can  be  nO 
reafon  why  manufacturers  in  any  other  town  in  Great 
Britain  fhould  not  follow  the  fame  plan.  It  is  indeed 
to  be  regretted,  that  in  fuch  a place  as  London  a 
plan  of  this  kind  is  not  prafticable  : yet  even  there 
ledentary  artificers  many  find  opportunities  of  taking 
air  and  exercife,  if  they  chufe  to  embrace  them. 

Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into 
great  towns.  The  fituation  may  have  fome  advan- 
tages ; but  it  has  likewife  many  difadvantages.  All 
mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their 
power  to  cultivate  a piece  of  ground ; which  indeed 
moft  of  them  do.  This  not  only  gives  therp  exercife, 
but  enables  them  to  live  liiore  comfortably.  So  far 
at  lead;  as  my  obfervation  extends,  mechanics  who 
live  in  the  country  are  far  more  happy  than  thofe  in 
great  towns.  They  enjoy  better  health,  live  in  grea- 
ter affluence,  and  fel4om  fail  to  rear  a healthy  and 
numerous  offspring. 

In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  fliape 
or  another,  is  abfolutely  neceiary  to  health;  Thofe 
who  negleft  it,  though  they  may  for  a while  drag 
out  life,  can  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and 
effeminate,  they  languifh  for  a few  years,  and  foon 
drop  into  an  untimely  grave  1 

THE  STUDIOUS. 

Intenfe  thinking  is  fo  defi:ru61;ive  to  health,  that 
few  inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  pcrfons 
being  ftrong  and  healthy.  Clofe  ftudy  always  implies 
a fedentary  life  ; and  when  intenfe  thinking  is  joined 
to  the  want  of  exercife,  the  confequences  muft  be 
bad.  We  have  frequently  known‘even  a few  months 
of  clofe  application  to  fludy  ruin  an  excellent  confii- 
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tutlon,  by  inducing  a train  of  nervous  complaints 
which  could  never  be  removed.  Man  is  evidently 
not  formed  for  continual  thought  more  than  for  per- 
petual a6tion,  and  would  be  as  foon  worn  out  by  the 
one  as  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may 
be  accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almofl;  any  degree. 
Thus  cheerfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circula- 
,tion,  and  promote  all  the  fecretions;  whereas  fadnefs 
and  profound  thought  never  fail  to  retard  them.— 
Hence  it  would  appear,  that  even  a degree  of  thought- 
Jeflhefs  is  neceflary  to  health.  Indeed  the  perpetual 
thinker  feldom  enjoys  either  health  or  fpirits;  while 
the  perfon,  who  can  hardly  be  faid  to  think  at  all, 
generally'enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldom 
think  long.  In  a few  years  they  generally  become 
quite  ftupid,  and  exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how 
readily  tfie  greateft  bleflings  maybe  abufed.  Think- 
ing, like  every  thing  elfe,  when  carried  to  an  extreme, 
becomes  a vice  ; nor  can  any  thing  afford  a greater 
proof  of  wifdom,  than  for  a man  frequently  and  fea- 
ibnably  to  unbend  his  mind.  This  may  generally  be 
done  by  mixing  in  cheerful  company,  aftive  diver- 
iions,  or  the  like. 

Inftead  of  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of 
that  conneflion  which  fubflfts  between  the  mind  and 
body,  or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they 
mutually  afFe£l  each  other,  we  fliall  only  mention 
thofe  difeafes  to  which  the  learned  are  more  peculi- 
arly liable,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  of 
avoiding  them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubje8;  to  tjie  gout.  This 
painful  difeafe  in  a great  meafure  proceeds  from  in- 
digeftion,  and  an  obftruffed  perfpiration.  It  is  iin- 
poflible  that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning  till  night 
fliould  either  digeft  his  food,  or  have  any  of  the  fe- 
cretions  in  due  quantity.  But  when  that  matter 
which  fhould  be  thrown  off  by  the  fk in,  js  retained 
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in  the  body,  and  the  humours  ,^re  not  duly  prepared, 
difeafes  mufi:  enfue. 

The  ftudious  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  ftone 
and  gravel-  Exercife  greatly  promotes  both  the  fe- 
ctetion  and  difeharge  of  urine  ; confequently  a feden- 
tary  life  mull  have  the  contrary  effeft.  Any  one  may 
be  fatisfled  of  this  by  obferving,  that  he  paffes  much 
more  urihe  by  day  than  in  the  night,  and  alfo  when 
he  walks  or  rides,  than  when  he  fits. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flow,  obftruc- 
tions  in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  inaflivity.  Hence  fedentary  people  are 
frequently  afflifted  with  fchlrrous  livers.  But  the 
proper  fecretioii  and  difeharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  necef- 
iary  a part  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  that  where  thefe 
are  not  duly  performed,  the  health  muft  foon  be  im- 
paired. Jaundice^  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
a wafling  of  the  whole  body,  feldom  fail  to  be  the 
confequence  of  a vitiated  ftate  of  the  liver  or  obftruc-  ' 
tion  of  the  bile. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious  than 
confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  org^n  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in 
thofe  who  do  not  take  proper  exercife  ; and  where 
that  is  the  cafe,  obftruftions  and  adhefions  will  en- 
fue. Not  only  the  want  of  exercife,  but  the  pofture 
in  which  ftudious  perfons  generally  fit,  is  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  lungs.  Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are 
ready  to  contract  a habit  of  bending  forwards,  and 
often  prefs  with  their  breaft  upon  a table  or  bench. 
This  pofture  cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  lungs. 

The  fun61;ions  of  the  heart  may  likewife  by  this 
means  be  injured.  We  remember  to  have  feen  a man 
opened,  whole  pericardium  adhered  to  his  breaft- 
bone  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  obftruFt  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  and  occafion  his  death.  The  only  probable 
caufe  that  could  be  afligned  for  this  lingular  fymptom 
was,  that  the  man,  whofe  bufmefs  was  WTiting,  ufed 
conftantly  to  fit  in  a bending  pofture,  with  his  breaft 
prefiing  upon  the  edge  of  a plain  table. 
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No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  properly 
digeft  his  food.  Bat  intenfe  thinking  and  inadivity 
never  fail  to  prevent  digeftion.  Flence  the  humours 
become  crude  and  vitiated,  the  folids  weak  and  re- 
laxed, and  the  whole  conftitution  goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafions  grievous 
head-achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes  apoplexies,  paL 
lies,  and  other  fatal  diforders.  The  belt  way  to  pre-i 
vent  thefe  is,  never  to  ftudy  too  long  at  one  time,  and 
to  keep  the  body  regular,  either  by  proper  food,  or 
taking  frequently  a little  of  fome  opening  medicine. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflicted 
with  fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  fight  This  ought  to  be  pra6tifed  as  fel- 
dom  ,as  poilibie.  When  it  is  unavoidable,  the  eyes 
ihould  be  fliaded,  and  the  head  fhould  not  be  held 
too  low.  When  the  eyes  are  weak  or  painful,  they 
fhould  be  bathed  every  night  and  morning  in  cold 
w^ater,  to  which  a little  brandy  may  be  added. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  the  excretions  are 
very  dcfe£tive  in  the  ftudious.  The  dropfy  is  o^ten 
occaiioned  by  the  retention  of  thofe  humours  which 
ought  to  be  carried  off  in  this  way.  Any  perfon  may 
obferve,  that  fitting  makes  his  legs  fweil,  and  that 
this  goes  off  by  cxercife ; which  clearly  points  out  the- 
method  of  prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  arc  often 
the  effecf  of  ffudy.  Nothing  affeQs  the  nerves  fo 
much  as  intenfe  thought.  It  in  a manner  unhinges 
the  whole  frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the  vital  mo- 
tions, but  diforders  the  mind  iffelf.  Hence  a deli- 
rium, melancholy,  and  even  madnefs,  are  pften  the 
effect  of  clofe  application  taftudy.  In  fine,  there  is  no 
difeafe  which  can  proceed  either  from  a bad  ffate  of 
the  humours,  a defeft  of  the  ufual  fecretions,  or  a 
debility  of  the  nervous  fyflem,,  which  may  not  be 
induced  by  intenfe  thinking. 

But  the  moft  afflifting  of  all  the  difeafes  which  at- 
tack the  ftudious,  is  the  hypochondriac.  This  difeafe 
feldom  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep  thought  . It 
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may  rather  be  called  a complication  of  maladies  than 
a fingle  one.  To  what  a wretched  condition  are  the 
beft  of  men  often  reduced  to  by  it ! Their  ftrength 
and  appetite  fail;  a perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their 
minds  ; they  live  in  the  conftant  dread  of  death,  and 
are  in  continual  fearch  of  relief  from  medicine,  where, 
alas  ! it  is  not  to  be  found.  Thofe  who  labour  under 
this  diforder,  though  they  are  often  the  fubje6t  of 
ridicule,  juilly  claim  our  highefi;  fympathy  and  com- 
paffion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prepoflerous  than 
for  a perfon  to  make  ftudy  his  foie  bulinefs.  A mere 
iludent  is  feldom  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  He 
often  negle£i:s  the  more  important  duties  of  life,  in 
order  to  purfue  ftudies  of  a very  trilling  nature.  In- 
deed it  rarely  happens,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is 
the  elfeft  of  mere  ftudy.  The  farther  men  dive  into 
profound  refearches,  they  generally  deviate  the  more 
from  common  fenfe,  and  too  often  lofe  light  of  it  al- 
together. Profound  fpeculations,  inftead  of  making 
men  wifer  and  better,  generally  render  them  abfolute 
fceptics,  and  overwhelm  them  with  doubt  and  un- 
certainty. All  that  is  necelfary  for  man  to  know,  in 
order  to  be  happy,  is  eafily  obtained  ; and  the  reft, 
like  the  forbidden  fruit,  ferves  only  to  increafe  his 
mifery. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds, 
muft  not  only  difcontinue  to  read  and  write,  but  en- 
gage in  fome  employment  or  diverfion  that  will  fo  far 
occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  clofet.  A folitary  ride  or  walk  are  fo  far 
from  relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  rather  encourage 
thought.  Nothing  can  divert  the  mind  when  it  gets 
into  a train  of  ferious  thinking,  but  attention  to  fub- 
je61s  of  a more  trivial  nature.  Thefe  prove  a kind  of 
play  to  the  mind,  and  confequently  relieve  it. 

Learned  men  often  contrail  a contempt  for  what 
they  call  trilling  company.  They  are  afliamed  to  be 
fecn  with  any  but  philofophers.  This  however  is  no 
proof  of  their  being  philofophers  themfelves.  No 
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man  deferves  that  name  who  is  afhamed  to  unbend 
his  mind,  by  affociating  with  the  cheerful  and  the 
gay.  Even  the  fociety  of  children  will  relieve  the 
mind,  and  expel  the  gloom  which  application  to 
ftudy  is  too  apt  to  occalion. 

. As  ftudious  people  are  neceflarily  much  within 
doors,  they  fliould  make  choice  of  a large  and  well- 
aired  place  for  ftudy.  This  would  not  only  prevent 
the  bad  effecls  which  attend  confined  air,  but  would 
cheer  the  fpirits,  and  have  a mofi:  happy  influence 
both  on  body  and  mind.  It  is  faid  of  Euripides  the 
tragedian,  that  he  ufed  to  retire  to  a dark  cave  to 
compofe  his  tragedies,  and  of  Demofthenes  the  Gre- 
cian  orator,  that  he  chofe  a place  where  nothing  could 
be  .either  heard  or  feen.  With  all  deference  to  fuch 
venerable  names,  we  cannot  help  condemning  their 
tafle.  A man  may  furely  think  to  as  good  purpofe  in 
an  elegant  apartment  as  in  a cave  ; and  may  have  as 
happy  conceptions  where  the  all-cheering  rays  of  the 
fun  render  the  air  wholefome,  as  in  places  where  they 
never  enter. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  fhould  be  very  at- 
tentive to  their  pofture.  They  ought  to  fit  and  fiand 
by  turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  ere61:  poffure 
as  pofFible.  Thofe  who  dictate  may  do  it  walking. 
It  has  an  excellent  effe^l  frequently  to  read  or  fpeak 
aloud.  This  not  only  exercifes  the  lungs,  but  almoft 
the  whole  body.  Hence  ftudious  people  benefit  much 
by  delivering  difeourfes  in  public. Public  fpeakers,  in- 
deed, fometimes  hurt  themfelves  by  overawing  their 
part ; but  this  is  their  own  fault.  The  martyr  to  mere 
vociferation,  merits  not  our  fympathy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been 
reckoned  the  beft  time  for  fludy.  It  is  fo.  But  it  is 
^Ifo  the  mod  proper  feafon  for  exercife,  while  the 
flomach  is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  refreflied  with  fleep. 
Studious  people  fliould  therefore  fometimes  fpend 
the  morning  in  walking,  riding,  or  fome  manly  di- 
verfions  witliout  doors.  This  would  make  them  re- 
turn to  fludy  with  greater  alacrity,  and  would  be  of 
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more  fervice  than  twice  the  time  after  their  fpirits 
were  worn  out  with  fatigue.  It  is  not  fuflicient  to 
take  diverfion  only  when  we  can  think  no  longer. 
Every  ftudious  perfon  fliould  make  it  a part  of  his 
bufinefs,  and  Ihouid  let  nothing  interrupt  his  hours 
of  recreation  more  than  thofe  of  his  ftudy. 

Muhc  has  a very  happy  effe£l;  in  relieving  the  mind 
wLen  fatigued  with  ftudy.  It  would  be  well  if  every 
ftudious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with  that 
fcience  as  to  amufe  himfelf  after  fevere  thought  by 
playing  fuch  airs  as  have  a tendency  to  raife  the 
fpirits,  and  infpire  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour. 

It  is  a reproach  to  learning,  that  any  of  her  vota- 
ries, to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  fliould  betake 
themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  This  indeed 
is  a remedy ; but  it  is  a defperate  one,  and  always 
proves  deftruftive.  Would  fuch  perfons,  when  their 
fpirits  are  low,  get  on  horfeback  and  ride  ten  or  a 
dozen  miles,  they  would  find  it  a more  effedfual 
remedy  than  any  cordial  medicine  in  the  apotheca- 
ry’s fhop,  or  all  the  ftrong  liquors  in  the  world. 

The  following  is  the  plan,  in  this  cafe,  recommended 
by  Dr.  Buchan,  and  as  we  know  not  a better,  we 
lhall  give  in  his  own  words.  When  my  mind  is 
fatigued  with  ftudy,  or  other  ferious  bufinefs,  I mount 
my  horfe,  and  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the  coun- 
try, where  1 fpend  a day,  and  fometimes  two,  with 
a cheerful  friend  ; after  w^hich  I never  fail  to  return 
to  town  with  new  vigour,  and  to  piirfue  my  ftudies  or 
bufinefs  with  frefh  alacrity.” 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things.  There 
is  not  anything  more  common  than  to  fee  a miferable 
obje61:  over-run  with  the  nervous  dileafes,  bathing, 
walking,  riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing  every  thing 
for  health  after  it  is  gone  ; yet,  if  any  one  had  recom- 
^mended  thefe  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the  ad- 
vice would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  treated  with 
contempt,  or,  at  leaft,  with  negleft.  Such  is  the 
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j weaknefs  and  folly  of  mankind,  and  fuch  the  want 
\ of  forefight,  even  in  thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifer  • 
than  others. 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  dudious,  we  fee  no 
reafon  why  they  fhould  abftain  from  any  kind  of  food 
that  is  wholefome,  provided  they  ufe  it  in  moderafion. 
They  ought,  however,  to  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  every 
thing  that  is  wdndy,  rancid,  or  hard  of  digeftion. 
Their  fuppers  fliould  always  'be  light,  or  taken  foon 
in  the  evening.  Their  drink  may  be  w^ater,  fine 
malt  liquor,  not  too  ftrong,  good  cyder,  wine  and 
water,  or,  if  troubled  with  acidities,  water  mixed 
with  a little  brandy,  rum,  or  any  other  genuine 
fpirit. 

We  fliall  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  thofe  kinds 
of  exercife  which  are  moft  proper  for  the  ftudious, 
that  they  fhould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  carried 
to  the  degree  of  exceflive  fatigue.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  frequently  varied  fb  as . to  give  aftion  to 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  body;  and  fhould  as  often 
as  poifible,  be  taken  in  the  open  air.  In  general, 
riding  on  horfeback,  walking,  w^orking  in  a garden, 
or  playing  at  fome  aftive  diverfions,  are  the  beft. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath  to  the  ftudious.  It  will,  in  fome  meafure,  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  exercife,  and  fhould  not  be  neg- 
lected byperfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  efpeciallyin  the* 
warm  feafon. 

No  perfon  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercife  or 
to  ftudy  immediately  after  a full  meal. 
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Of  Aliment, 

UNWHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities  of 
diet,  occaffon  many  difeafes.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  whole  conftitution  of  body  may  be  changed 
by  diet  alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby  attenuated 
or  condenfed,  rendered  mild  or  acrimonious,  coagu- 
lated or  diluted,  to  almoft  any  degree.  Nor  are  its 
eflefls  upon  the  folids  lefs  confiderable.  They  may 
be  braced  or  relaxed,  have  their  fenfibility,  motions, 
&:c.  greatly  increafed  or  diminifhed,  by  different 
kinds  of  aliment.  A very  fmall  attention  to  thefe 
things  will  be  fufficient  to  fliew,  how  much  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health  depends  upon  a proper  regimen 
of  the  diet. 

Nqr  is  an  attention  to  diet  neceflary  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health  only ; it  is  likewife  of  importance  in 
the  cure  of  difeafes.  Every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
many  difeafes,  may  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone.  Its 
effefts,  indeed,  are  not  always  fo  quick  as  thofe  of 
medicine,  but  they  are  generally  more  lading ; be- 
fides,  it  is  neither  fo  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor 
fo  dangerous  as  medicine,  and  is  alway  more  eaflly 
obtained. 

Our  intention  here  is  not  to  enquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  ali- 
ment in  ufe  among  mankind ; nor  to  fliew  their  effects 
upon  the  different  conftitutions  of  the  human  body ; 
but  to  mark  fome  of  the  moft  pernicious  errors  which 
people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refpeft  b^oth  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  food,  and  to  point  out 
their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy  matter  to  afeertain  the  ex- 
afl  quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex,  and 
conftitution:  but  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by  no 
' means 
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means'  necefTary.  The  beft  rule  is  to  avoid  all  ex- 
tremesT  Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh  and 
meafure  their  food.  Nature  teaches  every  creature 
when  it  has  enough;  and  the  calls  of  thirft  and 
hunger  are  fufficient  to  inform  them  when  more  is 
neceifary. 

Though  moderation  is  the  chief  rule  with  regard  to 
the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food  merits  a farther 
-conlideration.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  provi- 
lions  may  be  rendered  unwholefome.  Bad  feafons 
may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage  it 
afterwards.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  afts  of  providence, 
and  we  mull  fubmit  to  them  ; but  furely  no  punilli- 
ment  can  be  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  fuffer  provisions 
to  fpoil  by  hording  them,  on  purpofe  to  raife  the  price, 
or  who  promote  their  own  interell  by  adulterating  the 
necelTaries  of  life.  ' 

Animal,  as  welf  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  rendered 
unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All  animal 
fubllahces  have  a conftant  tendency  to  putrefa6tion  ; 
and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they  not 
only  become  offenlive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful  to 
health.  Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  them- 
felves,  ought  never  to  be  eaten.  It  is  a common  prac- 
tice, however,  in  fbme  grazing  countries,  for  fervants 
and  poor  people  to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of  any  dif- 
eafe,  or  are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty,  indeed,  may 
oblige  people  to  do  this ; but  they  had  better  eat  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  what  is  found  and  wholefome  : it 
would  both  afford  a better  nourilliment,  and  be  at- 
tended with  lefs  danger. 

The  injun6lions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feems  to  have  a llrift 
regard  to  health  ; and  ought  to  be  obferved  by  Chrif- 
tians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die  of  them- 
felves  v/ithout  fome  previous  difeafe  ; but  hov/  a dif- 
eafed animal  Ihould  be  wholefome  food,  is  inconceiv- 
•able  ; even  thofe  which  die  by  accident  mull  be  hurt- 
ful, as  their  blood  is  mixed  with  the  flelh,  and  foon 
turns  putrid. 

No.  4.  N Animals 
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Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs, 
&CC.  are  neither  fo  eafily  digefted,  nor  afford  fucli 
wholefome  nourifliment  as  others.  No  animal  can 
be  wholefome  which  does  not  take  fufficient  exer- 
cife.  Mod  of  our  flailed  cattle  are  crammed  with 
grcfs  food,  but  riot  allowed  *exercife  nor  free  air ; 
by  which  .means]  they  indeed  grow  fat,  but  their 
juices  not  being  properly  prepared  or  afBmilated,  re- 
main crude,  and  occafion  indigeftions,  grofs  humours, 
and  oppreffion  of  the  fpirits,  in  thofe  who  feed  upon 
them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefome  by  being 
over-heated.  Exceffive  heat  caufes  a fever,  exalts 
the  animal  falt^,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately 
with  theflefli,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated;  For  this 
reafon  butchers  fhould  be  feverely  punifhed  who 
over-drive  their  cattle.  No  perfon  would  chufe  to 
eat  the  fielli  of  an  animal,  which  had  died  in  a high 
fever  ; yet  that  is  the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle  ; 
and  the  fever  is  often  raifed  even  to  the  degree  of 
madnefs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  Way  by  which  butchers 
render  meat  unwholefome.  The  abominable  cuftom 
of  filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with  air, 
in  order  to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  every  day  prac- 
tifed.  This  not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  renders  it 
unfit  for  keeping,  but  is  fuch  a dirty  trick,  that  the 
very  idea  of  it  is  fufficient  to  difguft  a perfon  of  any 
delicacy  at  every  thing  which  comes  from  the  fham- 
bles.  Who  can  bear  the  thought  of  eating  meat 
which  has  been  blown  up  with  air  from  the  lungs  of  a 
dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labouring  under  the  very  worft 
of  difeafes  ? 

Butchers  have  likewife  a method  of  filling  the  cel- 
lular membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This  makes 
the  meat  feem  fatter,  and  likewife  weigh  more,  but 
is  notwithflanding  a very  pernicious  cuftom,  as  it 
both  renders  the  meat  unwholefome  and  unfit  for 
keeping.  We  feldom  fee  a piece  of  meat  from  the 
fliambles,  where  the  blood  is  not  diffufed  through  the 

cellular 
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cellular  texture.  We  fhall  not  fay  that  this  is  always 
the  effeft  ofdefign;  but  we  are  certain  it  is  not  the 
cafe  with  animals  that  are  killed  for  domeftic  ufe,  and 
properly  blooded.  Veal  feems  to  be  moft  frequently 
Ipoilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps  that  may  in  fome  meafure 
be  owing  to  the  pra6lice  of  carrying  calves  from 
a great  diftance  to  market,  by  which  means  tjieir 
tender  flefli  is  bruifed,  and  many  of  their  veflels 
burft. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  anh 
mal  food  as  the  Englilh,  which  is  one  reafon  why  they 
are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  fcurvy  and  its  nume- 
rous train  of  confecfiletTces,  indigeftion,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriacifm,  &c.  Animal  food  was  furely  de^ 
figned  for  man,  and  with  a proper  mixture  of  vegeta- 
bles, it  will  be  found  the  moft  wholefome  ; but  to 
gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fifli,  and  fowl,  twice  or 
thrice  a day,  is  certainly  too  much.  All  who  value 
health  ought  to  be  contented  with  making  one  meal 
of  flefli  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  ought  to 
confift  of  one  kind  only. 

The  moft  obftinate  fcurvy  has  often  been  cured  by 
a vegetable  diet ; nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently  do 
more  in  that  difeafe  than  any  medicine.  Hence  it  i§ 
evident,  that  if  vegetables  and  milkw^ere  more  ufed 
in  diet,  we  fhould  have  lefs  fcurvy,  and  likewife 
fewer  putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers,  Frefh  vegetaT. 
blcs,  indeed,  come  to  be  daily  more  ufed  in  diet  ; 
this  laudable  praftice  we  hope  will  continue  to  gain 
ground. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moift  nor  too 
dry.  Moft  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  renders 
the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  vA\o  live 
much  on  tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become 
weak  and  unable  to  digeft  folid  food  : hence  proceed 
hyfterics,  and  all  their  dreadful  confequences.  On 
the  other  hand,  food  that  is  too  dry,  renders  the  folids. 
in  a manner  rigid,  and  the  humours  vifeid,  which 
difpofes  the  body  to  inflammatory  fevers,  fcurvics, 
^nd  the  like. 
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Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill  effe61s  of  tea  in  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous ; but  they  proceed 
rather  from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from  an^- 
bad  qualities  in  the  tea  itfelf.  Tea  is  now  the  uni- 
Verfal  breakfaft  in  this  part  of  the  world ; but  the 
morning  is  furely  the  moft  improper  time  of  the  day 
for  drinking  it.  Moft  delicate  perfons,  who,  by  the 
bye,  are  the  greateft  tea  drinkers,  cannot  eat  anj^ 
thing  in  the  morning.  If  fuch  perfons,  after  fafting 
tenor  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or. five  cups  of  green 
tea  without  eating  almoft  any  bread,  it  muft  hurt  them. 
Good  tea,  taken  in  a moderate  quantity,  not  too  ftrong 
nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an  empty  ftomach,  will 
feldom  do  harm ; but  if  it  be  bad,  which  is  often  the 
cafe,  or  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  folid  food,  it  muft 
have  many  ill  effe61:s. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render. many  things  unwhole- 
fome,  which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature.  By  jum* 
bling  together  a number  of  different  ingredients,  in 
order  to  make  a poignant  fauce,  or  rich  foup,  the 
compofition  proves  almoft  a poifon.  All  high  feafon- 
ing,  pickles,  ^c.  are  only  incentives  to  luxury,  and 
never  fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach.  Plain  roaftihg  or  boil- 
ing is  all  that  the  ftomach  requires.  Thefe  alone  are 
fiifticient  for  people  in  health,  and  the  fick  have  ftill 
lefs  need  of  a cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafis  of  moft  liquors, 
but  alfo  compofes  a great  part  of  our  folid  food.  Good 
water  nluft  therefore  be  of  great  importance  in  diet. — « 
The  beft  water  is  that  which  is  moft  pure,  and  free 
from  any  mixture  of  foreign  bodies.  Water  takes  up 
parts  of  moft  bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  contact  5 
by  this  means  it  is  often  impregnated  with  metals  or 
minerals  of  a hurtful  or  poifonous  nature.  Hence  the 
inhabitants  of  fome  hilly  countries  have  peculiar  dift 
cafes,  w^hich  in  all  probability  proceed  from  the 
w’ater.  Thus  the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps,  in 
iSw’itzerland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  of  Der- 
byfhire,  in  England,  have  large  tumours  or  wens  on 
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their  necks.  This  difeafe  is  generally  imputed  to  the 
fnow  wateH  hut  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe  it  is 
owing  to  the  minerals  in  the  mountains  through  which 
the  waters  pafs. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies  it 
generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  tafte,  fmell, 
heat,  or  fome  other  fenfible  quality.  Our  bufmefs 
therefore  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for  common  ufe,  as 
is  lighteft,  and  without  any  particular  colour,  tafte,  or 
fmell.  In  mod  places  of  Britain  the  inhabitants  have 
it  in  their  power  to  make  choice  of  their  water ; and 
few  things  would  contribute  more  to  health  than  a due 
attention  to  this  article.  But  mere  indolence  often 
induces  people  to  make  ufe  of  the  water  that  isjieared 
to  them,  without  confidering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  is  brought  into  great  towns,  the  drift- 
ed attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as  many 
difeafes  may  be  occafioned  or  aggravated  by  bad  wa- 
ter; and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at  a great 
expence,  people  are  unwillirig  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by 
dltration,  or  foft  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  air,  8cc, 
are  fo  generally  known  that  we  need  not  explain 
them.  Wediall  only,  in  general,  advife  all  to  avoid 
waters  which  dagnate  long  in  fmall  lakes,  or  the  like, 
as  fuch  waters  often  become  putrid,  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  with  which  they 
abound.  Even  cattle  frequently  fulfer  by  drinking, 
in  dry  feafons,  water  which  has  dood  long  in  fmall 
refervoirs,  without  being  fupplied  by  fprings,  or  fredi^ 
ened  with  diowers.  All  wells,  ought  to  be  kept  clean, 
and  to  have  a free  communication  with  the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithdanding  they  have 
been  exclaimed  againd  by  many  writers,  dill  continue 
to  be  the  common  drink  of  almod  every  perfon  wha 
can  afford  them;  we  diall  endeavour  rather  to  adid 
people  in  the  choice  of  thefe  liquors,  than  pretend  to 
condemn  what  cudom  has  fo  firmly  cdabliflied.  It  is 
not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors  which 
hurts  mankind:  it  is  excefs,  and  ufing  fuch  as  are  ill 
prepared  or  vitiated.  Fermented 
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Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  ftrong,  hurt 
digeftion  ^ and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  ftrength- 
ened  by  them,  that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed. 
Many  imagine  that  hard  labour  could  not  be  fup- 
ported  without  drinking  ftrong  liquors ; this  is  a 
very  erroneous  notion.  Men  who  never  tafte  ftrong 
liquors  are  not  only  able  to  endure  more  fatigue,  but 
alfo  live  much  longer,  than  thofe  who  ufe  them 
paily.  But  fuppofe  ftrong  liquors  did  enable  a man 
to  do  more  work,  they  muft  neverthelefs  wafte  the 
powers  of  life,  and  occafion  premature  old  age. 
They  keep  up  a conftant  fever,  which  exhaufts  the 
fpirits,  inflames  the  blood,  and  difpofes  the  body  to 
numberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well 
as  too  ftrong:  when  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  ei- 
ther be  drank  new,  or  they  become  four  and  dead: 
when  fuch  liquors  are  drank  new,  the  fermentation 
not  being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and 
occafion  flatulencies  5 and,  when  kept  till  ftale,  they 
turn  four  on  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion.  For 
this  reafon  all  malt-liquors,  cyder,  &c.  ought  to  be 
pf  fuch  ftrength  as  to  keep  till  they  be  ripe,  and 
then  they  fhould  be  ufed.  When  fuch  liquors  are 
kept  too  long,  though  they  fhould  not  become  four, 
yet  they  generally  contra6l  a hardnefs  which  renders 
them  unwholefome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their 
own  liquors.  vSince  preparing  and  vending  of  li- 
quors became  one  of  the  moft  general  branches  pf 
bufinefs,  every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulte- 
rate them.  The  great  objeft  both  to  the  makers 
and  venders  of  liquors  is,  to  rendc^r  it  intoxicating, 
and  give  it  the  appearance  of  age.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  this  may  be  done  by  other  ingredients 
than  thofe  which  ought  to  be  ufed  for  making  it 
ftrong.  it  would  be  imprudent  even  to  name  thofe 
things  which  are  daily  rnade  ufe  of  to  render  li- 
quors heady.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  practice  is 
very  common,  and  fhat  all  the  ingredients  ufed 
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for  this  purpofe  are  of  a narcotic  or  ftupefa£tive 
quality.  But  as  all  opitates  are  poifonous,  it  is  eafy 
to  fee  what  mufi:  be  the  confequence  of  their  general 
ufe.  Though  they  do  not  kill  luddenly,  yet  they  hurt 
the  nerves,  relax  and  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  fpoil 
the  digeftion. 

Were  fermented,  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept 
to  a proper  age,  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they 
would  prove  real  bleffings  to  mankind.  But,  while 
they  are  ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and 
taken  to  excefs,  they  muft  have  many  pernicious 
effects. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  their  bread. 
Bread  is  fo  neceflary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much 
care  cannot  be  beftowed  in  order  to  have  it  found 
and  wholefome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only 
necelTary  that  it  be  made  of  good  grain,  but  like- 
wife properly  prepared,  and  kept  free  from  all  un- 
wholefome  ingredients.  This,  however  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  is  not  always  the  cafe  with  bread 
prepared  by  thofe  who  make  a trade  of  vending  it. 
Their  obje61:  is  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye,  than  to  con- 
fult  the  health.  The  beft  bread  is  that  which  is  nei- 
ther too  coarfe  nor  too  fine;  well  fermented,  and 
made  of  wheat  flower,  or  rather  of  wheat  and  rye 
mixed  together. 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  ex- 
plain their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out 
their  effects  in  different  conftitutions,  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  our  defign.  Inftead  of  a detail  of 
this  kind,  which  would  not  be  generally  underfiood, 
and  of  courfe  little  attended  to,  we  fliall  only  mention 
the  following  eafy  rules  with  refpe£t  to- 'he  choice  of 
aliment. 

Perfons  whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought 
to  avoid  all  vifcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of 
digeflion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  nourifli- 
ing ; and  they  ^ould  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air. 
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Sucli  as  abound  with  blood  ihould  be  fpariiig  itl 
the  ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourifliing,  as  fat 
meat,  rich  \Vines,  ftrong  ale",  and  fiich  like.  Their 
food  diould  confllh  chiefty  of  bread  and  other  vege- 
table fubfiatice's';  and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water, 
whey,  or  fmall  beer 

Fat  people  fliould  not  eat  freely*  of  oily  nourifliing 
diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  raddifh,  garlic^ 
fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are  heating  and  promote  per- 
fpiration  and  urine.  Their  drihk  ffiould  be  water, 
coffee,  tea,-  or  the  like ; and  they  ought  to  take  much 
exercife  and  little  fleep. 

Thofe  who  are  too  lean  miift  follow  an  oppofite 
coitrfe. 

Such  as' are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach.  fliould  live  much  on 
aninlal  food ; and  thofe  who  are  affli6led  with  hot 
alkaline  eruftations,  ougjit  to  ufe  a diet  confifting" 
chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  affe6ted  with  the  gOuf,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriac  or  hyfteric  diforde'rs,  ought  to  avoid 
all  flatuient  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid,  or  hard 
of  dfgeftion,  all  falted  or  fmoke-dried  provifions,  and 
whatever  is  auflere,  acid,  or  apt  to  turn  four  oh  the 
ifomach.  llieir  food  fliould  be  light,  (pare,  cool, 
and  of  an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age 
and  conflitution,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life : a 
fedentary'of  ftudious  perfon  fhould  live  more  fparingly 
than  one  vfoo  labours  hard  without  doors'  Many 
kind  s of  Food  will  nourifli  a peafant  very  ivell  which 
would  be  almofl:  indigeftible  to  a citizen ; .and  the 
latter  would  live  upon  a diet  on  which  the  forrrier 
would  ftarve^f 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conftant 
ufe  of  one  kind  of  food' might  have  fonie  bad  ef- 
fefts.  Nature  teache‘'Tus  tfos,  by  the  great  variety 
of  aliment  which’  fhe  has  provided  for  man,  and 
likewdfe  by  giving  hini  an  appetite  for  cirfferent  kinds 
of  food. 
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Thofe  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe, 
ought  to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to 
increafe  it:  for  example,  a gouty  perfon  fhoiild  not 
indulge  in  rich  wines^  ftrong  foups,  or  gravies,  and 
fliould  avoid  all  acids.  , One  who  is  troubled  with 
the  gravel  ought  to  fliun  all  auftere  and  aftringent 
aliments ; and  thofe  who  are  fcorbutic  ihould  be 
fparing  in  the  ufe  of  falted  provifions,  &c. 

In  the  firft  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be 
light,  but  nourlOiing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food 
that  is  folid,  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  is 
moft  proper^ for  the  ftate  of  manhood.  The  diet 
fuited  to  the  ^aft  period  of  life,  when  nature  is 
upon  the  decline,  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the 
firft.  It  fliould  be  lighter  and  more  fucculent  than 
that  of  vigorous  age,  and  likewife  more  frequently 
taken-. 

It  is  not  only  neceflary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  periods. 
Some  imagine  long  falling  will  atone  for  excefs ; but 
this,  inftead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes 
it  worfe.  When  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  over 
diftended  with  food,  they  lofe  their  proper  tone,  and 
by  long  falling,  they  become  Weak,  and  inflated  with 
wind.  Thus,  either  gluttony  or  falling  deftroys  the 
powers  of  digeftion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only 
necelTary  for  repairing  the  continual  wafte  of  our 
bodies,  but  likewife  to  keep  the  fluids  found  and 
fweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the  moft  healthy 
ftate,  have  a conftant  tendency  to  putrefa6lion,  which 
can  only  be  prevented  by  frequent  fupplies  of  frefli 
nourifliment:  when  that  is  wanting  too  long,  the 
putrefa6lion  often  proceeds  fo  far  as  to  occalion 
very  dangerous  fevers.  From  hence  we  may  learn 
the  neceflity  of  regular  me^ls.  No  perfon  can  enjoy 
a good  ftate  of  health,  whofe  velfels  are  either  fre- 
quently overcharged,  or  the  humours  long  deprwed 
of  frefli  fupplies  of  chyle. 

Long  falling  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  peo- 
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pie;  it  not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  pre- 
vents their  growth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious  to  the 
aged.  Moft  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  af- 
flicted with  wind:  this  complaint  is  not  only  in* 
oreafed,  but  even  rendered  dangerous,  and  often 
fatal,  by  long  falling.  Old  people,  when  their  Ho* 
machs  are  empty,  are  frequently  feized  with  gid- 
dinefs,  head-achs,  and  faintnefs.  Thefe  complaints 
Inay  generally  be  removed  by  a piece  of  bread  and 
a glafs  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other  folid  food ; 
which  plainly  points  out  the  method  of  preventing 
them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the* 
fudden  deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life,  are  occafioned  by  falling  too  long, 
as  it  exhaulls  the  fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with 
wind ; we  would  therefore  advife  people  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  never  to  allow  their  llomachs  to  be  too 
long  empty.  Many  people  take  nothing  but  a few 
cups  of  tea  and  a little  bread,  from  nine  o’clock 
at  night  till  two  or  three  next  afternoon.  Such  may 
be  faid  to  fall  almoll  three-fourths  of  their  time. 
This  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin  the  appetite,  vitiate 
the  humours,  and  fill  the  bowels  with  wind; 
all  which  might  be  prevented  by  a folid  break- 
fall. 

It  is  a very  common  praClice  to  eat  a light  break- 
fall  and  a heavy  fupper.  This  cullom  ought  to 
be  revetfed.  When  people  fup  late,  their  lupper 
Ihould  be  very  light;  but  the  breakfall  ought  al- 
ways to  be  folid.  If  any  one  eats  a light  fupper, 
goes  foon  to  bed,  and  rifes  betimes  in  the  morning, 
he  will  be  fure  to  find  an  appetite  for  his  breakfall, 
and  he  may  freely  indulge  it. 

The  llrong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  fulFer  fo 
much  from  falling  as  the  weak  and  delicate;  but 
they  run  great  hazard  front  its  oppofites,  viz.  repletion. 
Many  difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  effeCl  of  a 
plethora,  or  too  great  fiiilnefs  of  the  veflels.  Strong 
people,  in  high  health,  have  generally  a great  quan- 
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tity  of  blood  and  other  humours.  When  thefe  are 
fuddenly  increafed,  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and 
nourifliing  diet,  the  veffels  become  too  much  dif- 
tended,  and  obflruftions  and  inflammations  enfue. 
Hence  fo  many  people  are  feized  with  inflammatory 
and  eruptive  fevers,  apoplexies.  Sic.  after  a feaft  or 
debauch.  * 

All  great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are  dan- 
gerous. What  the  ftomach  has  been  lon^  accuf- 
tomed  to  digeft,  though  lefs  wholefome,  will  agree 
better  with  it  than  food  of  a more  falutary  nature  to 
which  it  has  not  been  ufed.  When  therefore  a 
change  becomes  neceflTary,  it  ought  always  to  be 
made  gradually ; a fudden  tranfltion  from  a poor  and 
low,  to  a rich  and  luxurious  diet  or  the  contrary, 
might  fo  difturb  the  funftions  of  the  body  as  to  en^ 
danger  health,  or  even  to  occafion  death  itfelf. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underftood  as  condemning  every  fmall  de-^ 
viation  from  it.  It  is  next  to  impoflible  for  peo- 
ple at  all  times  to  avoid  fome  degree  of  excefs,  and 
living  too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the  fmal- 
lefl:  deviation  dangerous.  It  may  therefore  be  pru- 
dent to  vary  a little,  fometimes  taking  more,  fome- 
times  lefs,  than  the  iifual  quantity  of  meat  and  drink, 
provided  always  that  a due  regard  be  had  to  mode^ 
ration. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  Air.  ♦ 

UNWHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  caufe 
of  difeafes.  Fe^v  are  aware  of  the  danger  arif- 
fing  from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  but  feldom  regard  what  goes 
into  the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often  more 
fuddenJy  fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  mofi:  bo^ 
dies  with  which  it  comes  in  eontaft,  and  is  often  fo 
replenilhed  with  thofe  of  a noxious  quality,  as  to  oc- 
cafion  immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  efFe£l:s  fel- 
dom happen,  as  people  are  generally  on  their  guard 
againft  them.  The  lefs  perceptible  influences  of 
bad  air  prove  more  generally  hurtful  tQ  mankind; 
we  fliall  therefore  endeavour  to  point  out  fome 
of  thefe,  and  to  fliew  whence  thev  danger  chiefly 
arifes. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degree  of  heat,  cold,  moifture,  &c. 
renders  it  unwholefome  : for  example,  that  -which  is 
too  hot  diflipates  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  exalts, 
the  bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  adufi;  and 
thick.  Hence  proceed  bilious  and  inflammatory  fe- 
vers, cholera  morbus,  &c.  Very  cold  air  obftru^ls 
the  perfpiration,  conftringes  the  folids,  and  condenfes 
the  fluids.  It  occafions  rheumatifms,  coughs,  and 
catarrhs,  with  other  difeafes  of  the  throat  and  hreaft. 
Air  that  is  too  moift  deflroys  the  elafticity  or  fpring 
of  the  folids,  induces  phlegmatic  or  lax  conftitutions, 
and  difpofes  the  body  to  agues,  or  int^rjrnitting  fevers, 
dropfies,  &c.  j 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded 
into  one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  circulation, 
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It  foon  becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  It  is  that 
delicate  perfons  are  fo  apt  to  turn  Tick  or  faint  in 
crowded  churches,  affemblies,  or  any  place  where 
the  air  is  injured  by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the 
like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  contaminate 
the  air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is  not  only  breathed 
repeatedly  over,  but  is  likewife  loaded  with  fulphur, 
fmoke,  and  other  exhalations,  befides  the  vapours 
continually  arifing  from  innumerable  putrid  fub- 
fiances,  as  dunghills,  flaughter-houfes,  &c.  All  pof- 
lible  Care  fliould  be  taken  to  keep  the  fireets  of 
large  towns  open  and  wide,  that  the  air  may  have  a 
free  current  through  them.  They  ought  likewife 
to  be  kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends  more  io 
pollute  and  contaminate  the  air  of  a city  than  dirty 
ftreets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church- 
yards  in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether 
this  be  the  elfeft  of  ancient  fuperftition,  or  owing 
to  the  increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter  of  no 
confequence.  ^Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom, 
it  is  a bad  one.  It  is  habit  alone  which  recon- 
ciles us  to  thefe  things;  by  means  of  which  the  moft 
ridiculous,  nay  pernicious  cufioms,  often  become 
facred.  Certain  it  is,  that  thoufands  of  putrid  car- 
caffes,  fo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  a place 
where  the  air  is  confined,  cannot  fail  to  taint  it;  and 
that  fuch  air,  when  breathed  into  the  lungs,  mult  oc- 
cafion  difeafes. 

Burying  within  churches  is  a practice  ftill  more 
deteftable,  The  air  in  churches  is  feldoni  good, 
and  the  effluvia  from  putred  carcaffes  muff  render  it 
ftill  worfe.  Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings 
with  arched  roofs.  They  are  feldom  open  above  once 
a week,  are  never  ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  win- 
dows, and  rarely  kept  clean.  This  occalions  that 
damp,  mufiy,  unwholefome  fmell  which  one  feels 
upon  entering  a church,  and  renders  it  a very  unfafe 
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plage  for  the  weak  and  valetudinary,  Thefe  incon- 
veniences might,  in  a great  meafure,  be  obviated,  by 
prohibiting  all  perfons  from  burying  within  churches, 
by  keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a ftream  of 
frefh  air  to  pafs  frequently  through  them,  by  opening 
oppofite  doors  and  windows. 

Wherever  air  ftagnates  long,  it  becomes  unwhole- 
fome.  Hence  the  unhappy  perfons  confined  in  jails 
not  only  contraft  malignant  fevers  themfelves,  but 
often  communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are  many 
of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes,  pof- 
feffed  by  the  poor  in  great  towns,  much  better 
than  jails.  Thefe  low  dirty  habitations  are  the 
very  lurking  places  of  bad  air  and  contagious  dif- 
cafes.  Such  as  live  in  them  feldom  enjoy  good 
health ; and  their  children  commonly  die  young.  In 
the  choice  of  a houfe,  thofe  who  have  it  in  their 
power  ought  always  to  pay  the  greatelt  attention  to 
open  free  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented 
to  make  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a 
little  to  render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can 
be  wholefome  linlefs  the  air  has  a free  paffage 
through  it.  For  which  reafon  houfes  ought  daily 
to  be  ventilated,  by  opening  oppofite  windows, 
and  admitting  a current  of  frefh  air  into  every 
room.  Beds,  inftead  of  being  made  up  as  foon  as 
people  rife  out  of  them,  ought  to  be  turned  down, 
and  expofed  to  the  frefh  air  from  the  open  windows 
through  the  day.  This  would  expel  any  noxious 
vapour,  and  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants. 

In  hofpitals,  jails,  fliips,  &c,  where  that  cannot  be 
conveniently  done,  ventilators  fhould  be  ufed.  The 
tnethoid  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing  frefli  air, 
by  means  of  ventilators,  is  a molt  falutary  invention, 
and  is  indeed  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  our  modern  medi*’ 
cal  improvements.  It  is  capable  of  univerfal  applica- 
tion, and  is  fraught  with  numerous  advantages,  both 
to  thofe^  in  health  and  ficknefs.^  In  all  places  whero 
' numbers 
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numbers  of  people. are  crowded  together,  ventilation 
becomes  abfolutely  neceflary. 

Air  which  Magnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &:c.  Is 
extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be  avoided 
as  the  moft  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills  almoft  as 
quickly  as  lightning.  For  this  reafon,  people 
fhould  be  very  cautious  in  opening  cellars  that  have 
been  long  Ihut,  or  going  down  into  deep  wells  or  pits, 
efpecially  if  they  have  been  kept  clofe  covered. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe  to 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  condufl:  is  very  im- 
prudent. A bed  chamber  ought  always  to  be  well 
aired  ; as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  fliut.  If  a fire  be 
kept  in  it,  the  danger  from  a fmall  room  becomes 
ftill  greater.  Numbers  have  been  ftifled  when  afleep 
by  a fire  in  a fmall  apartment,  which  is  always 
hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs,  to ' 
fpend  the  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  poffible,  to 
fleep  in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the  night 
will,  in  fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  of  it 
through  the  day.  This  pra6tice  would  have  a greater 
cfFefl:  in  prcferving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is  com- 
monly imagined. 

Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  poffible,  to 
avoid  the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful 
to  the  afthmatic  and  confumptive.  Such  perfons 
fhould  avoid  cities  as  they  would  the  plague.  The 
hypochondriac  are  likewife  much  hurt  by  it.  I have 
often  feen  perfons  fo  much  afflifted  with  this  malady 
while  in  town,  that  it  feemed  impoffible  for  them  to 
live,  who,  upon  being  removed  to  the  country,  were 
immediately  relieved.  The  fame  obfervation  holds 
with  regard  to  nervous  and  hyfleric  women.  Many 
people,  indeed,  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  change 
their  fituation  in  quefl  of  better  air.  All  we  can  fay 
to  fuch  perfons  is,  that  they  fliould  go  as  often  abroad 
into  the  open  air  as  they  can,  that  they  fhould  admit 
frefli  air  frequently  into  their  houfes  and  take  care  to 
keep  them  very  clean.  It 
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. It  was  neceffary  in  former  times,  for  fafety  to  fur- 
round  cities,  colleges,  and  even  lingle  houfes,  with 
high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obftructing  the  free  current  of 
air^  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp  and  ui> 
wholefome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  in  moll  parts  of 
this  countryj  become  ufelefs,  they  ought  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  every  method  taken  to  admit  a free  paffage 
to  the  ain  Proper  attention  to  Air  and  Cleanli^ 
NESS  would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of  man* 
kind,  th^h  all  the  prefcriptions  of  the  faculty. 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  plantations  of 
thick  woods,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  air  unwhole-^ 
,fome.  Wood  not  only  obllrufts  the  free  current  of 
the  air,  but  fends  forth  great  quantities  of  moift  ex^ 
halations,  which  render  it  conftantly  damp*  .Wood 
is  very  agreeable  at  a proper  diftance  from  a houfe, 
but  iliould  never  be^  planted  too  near  it,  efpecially  in 
a fiat  country.  Many  of  the  gentlemen’s  feats  in  Eng-- 
land  are  rendered  very  un wholefome  from  the  great 
.quantity  of  wood  which  furrounds  them. 

Houfes  fituated  in  low  marlliy  countries,  or  near 
large  lakes  of  ftagnating  water,  are  likewife  unwhole- 
fome.  Waters  which  ftagnate  not  only  render  the 
air  damp,  but  load  it  with  putrid  exhalations,  which 
produce  the  dangerous  and  fatal  difeafes.  Thofe  who 
-are  obliged  to  inhabit  marlliy  countries,  ought  to 
make  choice  of  the  drieft  lituations  they  can  find,  to 
live  generoufly,  and  to  pay  the  ftridleft  regard  to  clean- 
linefs. 

If  frefli  air  be  necelTary  for  thofe  in  health,  it  is  Hill 
more  fo  for  the  fick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives  for 
want  of  it.  The  notion  that  fick  people  muft  be  kept 
very  hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one  can  hardly  enter  the 
chamber  where  a patient  lies,  without  being  ready  to 
faint,  by  reafon  of  the  hot  fuffocating  fmell.  How 
this  mull  afFe^t  the  fick,  any  one  may  judge!  No 
medicine  is  fo  beneficial  to  the  fick  as  frelli  air.  It  is 
the  moll  reviving  of  all  cordials,  if  it  be  adminiftered 
with  prudence.  We  are  not,  however,  to  throw  open 
doors  and  windows  at  random  upon  the  fick.  Frelli 
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air  is  to  be  let  into  the  chamber  gradually,  and,  if 
poffible,  by  opening  the  windows  of  fome  other  apart- 
ment. 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon's  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frefliened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprinkling 
the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
Jemon,  or  any  other  ftrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  Tick  are  crouded  into 
the  fame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  into  the 
fame  apartment,  the  frequent  admiflion  of  frefh  air  be- 
comes abfolutely  neceflary.  Infirmaries,  hofpitals,  &:c. 
are  often  rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  of  proper  ven- 
tilation, that  the  flck  run  more  hazard  from  them  than 
from  the  difeafe.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  when 
putrid  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and  other  infedfious  dif- 
eafes  prevail. 

Phyficians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend  hofpi- 
tals, ought,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  take  care  that  they 
be  properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are  obliged 
to  fpend  rnoft  of  their  time  amongfl:  the  flck,  run  great 
hazard  of  being  themfelves  infefted  when  the  air  is 
bad.  All  hofpitals,  and  places  of  reception  for  the 
flck,  ought  to  have  an  open  fltuation,  at  fome  diflance 
from  any  great  town,  and  fuch  patients  as  labour 
under  any  infe^fious  difeafe  ought  never  to  bq 
fuffered  to  come  near  the  reft 
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Of  Exercife. 


Many  people  look  Upon  the  neceffity  man  ta 
under  of  earning  his  bread  by  labour  as  a curfe. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftrufcture  of 
the  body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  neceffary  than  food 
for  the  prefervation  of  health : thofe  whom  poverty 
obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only  the 
moft  healthy,  but  generally  the  moft  happy  part  of 
mankind.  Induflry  feldom  fails  to  place  them  above 
want,  and  activity  ferves  them  inftead  of  pbyfic. — 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by  the 
culture  of  the  ground.  The  great  increafe  of  inhabi- 
tants in  infant  colonies,  and  the  longevity  of  fuch  as 
follow  agriculture  every  where,,  evidently  prove  it  to 
be  the  moft  healthy  as  well  as  the  moft  ufeful  em- 
'ployment. 

The  love  of  activity  fhews  itfelf  very  early  in  man. 
So  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  cannot 
be  retrained  from  exercife,  even  by  the  fear  of  punifli-^ 
inent.  Our  love  of  motion  is  furely  a ftrong  proof  of 
its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  difpofition  in  vain.  It 
feems  to  be  a catholic  law  throughout  the  whole  ani- 
mal creation,  that  no  creature,  without  exercife, 
iliould  ^njoy  health,  or  be  able  to  find  fubfiftence. 
Every  creature,  except  man,  takes  as  much  of  it  as  is 
necefiary.  He  alone,  and  fuch  animals  as  are  under 
his  direction,  deviate  from  this  original  law,  and  they 
fuffer  accordingly. 

Ina6livity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univerfal  relax- 
ation of  the  folids,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  innu- 
merable difeafes.  When  the  folids  are  relaxed,  nei- 
ther the  digeftion  nor  any  of  the  fecretions  can  be. 
duly  performed.  In  this  cafe  the  worft  confequences. 

muft 
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iiiuft  enfiie.  How  can  perfons  who  loll  all  day  in 
eafy  chairs,  and  Humber  all  night  on  beds  of  down,  fail 
to  be  relaxed  ? Nor  do  fuch  greatly  mend  the  matter, 
who  never  Hir  abroad  but  in  a choach,  fedan,  or  the 
like.  Thefe  elegant  pieces  of  luxury  are  become 
fo  common,  that  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
feem  to  be  in  fome  danger  of  lofing  the  ufe  of  their 
limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below  any  one  to  walk, 
who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How  ridiculous  would 
it  feem,  to  a perfon  unacquainted  with  modern  luxu- 
ry, to  behold  the  young  and  healthy  (winging  along 
on  the  ffoulders  of  their  fellow-creatures  ! or,  to  fee  a 
fat  carcafe,  over-run  with  difeafes  occalioned  by  in- 
activity, dragged  through  the  ftreets  by  half  a dozen 
horfes  ! 

Glandular  obftruCtions,  now  fo  common,  generally 
proceed  from  inactivity.  Thefe  are  the  moft  obftinate 
of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver,  kidnies,  and  other 
glands,  duly  perform  their  functions,  health  is  feldom 
impaired ; but  when  they  fail,  nothing  can  rcftore  it. 
Exercife  is  almoft  the  only  cure  we  know  for  glandu'- 
lar  obftruCtions ; indeed,  it  does  not  always  fucceed 
as  a remedy  : but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it 
would  feldom  fail  to,  prevent  thefe  complaints^  were  it 
ufed  in  due  time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  among 
thofe  who  take  fufficient  exercife,  glandular  difeafes 
are  very  little  known  j whereas  the  indolent  and  in- 
aClive  are  feldom  free  from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conftant  companions  of  inac- 
tivity. Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brace 
and  ftrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endlefs  train 
of  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  ftate  of  thefe 
organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  aCtive  or  laborious 
complain  of  nervous  difeafes;  thefe  are  referved  for 
the  fons  of  eafe  and  affluence.  Many  have  been  com- 
pletely cured  of  thefe  diforders  by  being  reduced,  from 
a ftate  of  opulence,  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread.  This 
plainly  points  out  the  fources  from  whence  nervous 
difeafes  flow,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be 
prevented. 
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It  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  enjoy  health,  whefe  the 
perfpiration  is  not  duly  carried  on  : but  that  can  never 
be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  neglefted.  When  the 
matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  ofFbyperfpiration  h 
retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours,  and  oc- 
cafions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  &;c.  Exercife 
alone  would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes  which  can- 
not be  (iured,  and  would  remove  others  where  medi- 
cine proves  ineffe6lual. 

The  late  Dr.  Cheyne,  in  his , excellent  treatife  on 
health,  fays  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to 
make  exercife  a part  of  their  religion.  We  recom- 
mend this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary, 
but  to  all  whofe  buTinefs  does  not  oblige  them  to  take 
fufficient  exercife,  as  fedentary  artificers,  fliopkeepers, 
ftudious  perfons,  &;c.  Such  ought  to  ufe  exercife  as 
regularly  as  they  take  food.  This  might  generally  be 
done  without  any  interruption  to  bufinefs  or  real  lofs 
of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than 
the  modern  cuftom  of  lying  a-bed  too  long  in  a 
morning.  This  is  the  general  practice  in  great  towns. 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  leldom  rife  before  eight  or 
nine  o'clock ; but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the 
befi;  time  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach  is  empty, 
and  the  body  refreflied  with  fleep.  Befides,  the 
morning  air  braces  atid  ftrengthens  the  nerves,  and, 
in  fome  meafure,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a cold  bath. 
Let  any  one  who  has  been  accufiomed  to  lie  a-bed 
till  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rife  by  fix  or  feven,  fpend 
a couple  of  hours  in  walking,  riding,  or  any  other 
acfive  diverfion  without  doors,  and  he  will  find 
his  fpirits  cheerful  and  ferene  through  the  day, 
his  appetite  keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  ftrength- 
ened.  Cuftom  foon  renders  early  riling  agreeable, 
and  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  prefervation  of 
health. 

The  ina6tive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains 
of  the  ftomach,  liatulencies,  indigeftions,  8<:c.  Thefe 
complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to  many  pthers>  are 

not 
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not  to  be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  be 
cured  by  a vigorcfus  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which  in- 
deed they  feldom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercife,  if  poffible,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in 
the  open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various 
methods  may  be  contrived  for  exerc’Jfing  the  body 
within  doors,  as  the  dumb  bell,  iaftcing,  fencing, 
&c.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  adhere  ftri6tly  to  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  exercife.  The  belt  way  is  to  take 
them  by  turns,  and  to  ufe  that  longeft  which  is  moll 
fuitable  to  the  ftrength  and  conftitution.  Thofe  kinds 
of  exercife  which  give  aftion  to  moft  of  the  bodily 
organs,  are  always  to  be  perferred,  as  walking,  run- 
ning, riding,  digging,  rubbing  furniture^  and  fuch 
like. 

It  much  to  be  regretted,  that  aftive  and  manly  di- 
verlions  are  now  fo  little  pradtifed.  Diverfions  make 
people  take  more  exercife  than  they  otherwife  would 
do,  and  ate  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  fuch  as  are  not 
under  the  neceflity  of  labouring  for  their  bread.  As 
adlive  diverfions  lofe  ground,  thofe  of  a fedentary 
l^nd  feem  to  prevail.  Sedentary  diverfions  are  of  no 
other  ufe  but  to  confume  time.  Inftead  of  relieving 
the  mind,  they  often  require  more  thought  than  either 
ftudy  or  bufinefs.  Every  thing  that  induces  people  to 
fit  ftill,  unlefs  it  be  fome  neceffary  employment,  ought 
to  be  avoided. 

The  diverfions  which  afford  the  beff  exercife  are, 
hunting,  fliooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand  ball,  golff, 
&:c.  Thefe  exercife  the  limbs,  promote  perfpiration, 
and  the  other  fecretions.  They  likewife  ffrengthen 
the- lungs,  and  give  firmnefs  and  agility  to  the  whole 
body.  ^ 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours  a- 
day  on  horfeback  ; thofe  who  cannot  ride  fhould  em- 
ploy the  fame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  fliould  never 
be  continued  too  long.  Over-fatigue  prevents  the  be- 
nefit of  exercife,  and  inftead  offtrengthening  the  body, 
tends  to  weaken  it. 

. Every  man  fhould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort  of  ne- 
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ceffity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  other  vices 
when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
agreeable.  Hence  njany  who  were  fond  of  exercife 
in  the  early  part  of  life,  become,  quite  averfe  to  it 
afterwards.  Tjiis  is  the  cafe  of  moft  hypochondriac 
and  gouty  peopte^  which  renders  their  difeafes  in  a 
great  meafure  Tiiclirable. 

In  feme  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  feme  mechani- 
cal employ  ment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were  defigned 
for  the^refervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement 
of  manufa6i;dre,  is  a queftion  of  no  importance.  Cer- 
tain it  is^  that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to  amufe 
and  exer(&ife  themfelves  in  this  way,  it  might  have 
many  good  effefts.  They  would  at  leafi:  derive  as 
much  honour  from  a few  mafterly  fpecimens  of  their 
own  workmanOiip,  as  from  the  chara61:er  of"  having 
ruined  mofl;  5f  their  companions  by  gaming  and  drink- 
ing. Befides,  men  of  leifure,  by  applying  themfelves 
to  the  mechanical  arts,  might  improve  theyn,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  fociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  difeafes,  and  renders 
men  ufelefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  manner  of 
vice.  To  fay  a man  is  idle  is  little  better  than  to  call 
him  vicious.  The  mind  if  not  engaged  in  feme  ufeful 
purfuit,  is  conftantly  in  quefi;  of  ideal  pleafures,  or 
imprelTed  with  the  apprehenfion  of  imaginary  evil. — 
From  thefe  fources  proceed  moft  of  the  miferies  of 
mankind.  Certainly  man  was  never  intended  to  be 
idle.  Inaftivity  fruftrates  the  very  defign  of  his  crea- 
tion ; whereas  an  adive  life  is  the  beft  guardian  of 
virtue,  and  the  greateft  prefervative  of  health. 
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Of  Sleefi  and  Clothing. 

SLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regu-= 
lated.  Too  little  deep  weakens  the  nerves,  exhaufts 
the  fpirits,  and  occafions  difeafes  ; and  too  much  ren- 
ders the  mind  dull,  the  body  grofs,  and  difpofes  to 
apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  other  complaints  of  a llm- 
iar  nature.  A medium  ought  therefore  to  be  obferved ; 
but  this  is  not  eafy  to  fix.  Children  require  more  deep 
than  grown  perfons,  the  laborious  than  the  idle,  and 
fuch  as  eat  and  drink  freely,  than  thofe  who  live  ab-. 
ftemioufly.  Befides,  the  real  quantity  of  deep  cannot 
be  meafured  by  time  3 as  one  perfon  will  be  more  re-= 
frefhed  by  five  or  fix  hours  fleep,  than  another  with 
eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  be  allowed  to  take  as  much  fleep  as 
they  pleale  ; but  for  adults,  fix  or  feven  hours  is  cer- 
tainly fufficient,  and  no  one  ought  to  exceed  eight. 
Thofe  who  lie  a-bed  more  than  eight  hours  may  flum-, 
her,  but  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  fleep  5 fuch  gene- 
rally tofs  and  dream  away  the  forepart  of  the  nighty 
fink  to  reft  towards  morning,  aud  dofe  till  noon. 
The  beft  means  to  make  fleep  found  and  refrefliing  is, 
to  rife  betimes.  The  cuftom  of  lying  a-bed  for  nine, 
or  ten  hours,  not  only  makes  the  fleep  lefs  refrefliing,^ 
but  relaxes  the  folids,  and  greatly  weakens  the  conftk 
tution-. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon  for^ 
fleep.  Nothing  more  certainly  deftroys  the  conftitu-. 
tion  than  night-watching.  It  is  great  pity  that  a prac- 
tice fo  deftruftive  to  health  fliould  be  fo  much  in  fa- 
fliion.  How  quickly  the  want  of  reft  in  due  feafoii 
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will  blafi  the  mod  blooming  complexion,  or  I'uin  the 
bed  conditution,  is  evident  from  the  ghadly  counten- 
ances of  thofe  who,  as  the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into 
night,  and  night  into  day. 

To  make  deep  refrefhing,  the  following  things  are 
requifite : Fird,  to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open 
air ; to  avoid  drong  tea  and  coffee  ; next,  to  eat  a 
light  fupper  ; and  ladly,  to  lie  down  with  a mind  as 
cheerful  and  ferene  as  podible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent 
fleep,  as  Avell  as  too  little.  We  feldom,  however, 
hear  the  a61ive  and  laborious  complain  of  redlefs 
nights.  It  is  the  indolent  and  flothful  who  gene- 
arlly  have  thefe  complaints.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
a bed  of  down  Ihould  not  be  refrediing  to  a perfon 
who  fits  all  day  in  an  eafy  chair  ^ A great  part  of 
the  pleafure  of  life  condfts  in  alternate  red  and  mo- . 
tion  ; but  they  who  negleft  the  latter  can  never  relifh 
the  former.  The  labourer  enjoys  more  true  luxury 
in  plain  food  and  found  deep,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
fumptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows,  where  exercife 
is  wanting. 

That  light  fuppers  caufe  found  deep,  is  true  even 
to  a proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed  the 
lead  at  that  meal,  are  fure  to  have  uneafy  nights ; 
and,  if  they  fall  aflcep,  the  load  and  oppredion  on 
their  domach  and  fpirits  occafion  frightful  dreams, 
broken  and  didurbed  repofe,  the  night-mare,  &c. 
Were  the  fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed  with  a light 
fupper,  or  fit  up  till  that  meal  was  pretty  well  di- 
geded,  they  would  enjoy  found  deep,  and  rife  re- 
redied  and  cheerful.  There  are  indeed  fome  people 
who  cannot  deep  unlefs  they  have  eat  fome  folid 
food  at  night,  but  this  does  not  imply  the  necedity 
of  a heavy  fupper;  befides,  thefe  are  generally  perfons 
who  have  accuftomed  themfelves  tb  this  method,  and 
'who  do  not  take  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food  and, 
exercife. 

Nothing  more  certainly  didurbs  our  repofe  than 
anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldom 
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ienjoys  found  fleep.  This  greateft  of  humaii  blef- 
fings  flies  the  wretched,  and  vifits  the  happ7>  the. 
cheerful,  and  gay.  This  is  a fuflricient  reafon  why 
ever  man  fhould  endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his 
mind  as  poflible  when  he  goes  to  reft.  Many,  by 
indulging  grief  and  anxious  thought,  have  baniftied 
found  fleep  fo  long>  that  they  could  never  afterwards 
enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night, 
is  generally  reckoned  molt  refrefliing.  Whether 
this  be  the  effect  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay;  but 
as  moft  people  are  accuftomed  to  go  .early  to  bed 
when  young,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  fleep^  at  this, 
feafon,  will  prove  moft  refrefliing  to  them  ever  after* 
Whether  the  fore-part  of  the  night  be  belt  for  fleep 
or  not,  furely  the  fore-part  of  the  day  is  fitteft  both 
for  bufinefs  and  amufementi  I hardly  ever  knew 
an  early  rifer  who  did  not  enjoy  a good  ftate-of 
health. 

OF  CLOTHING. 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate* 
Cuftorri  has  doubt  a very  great  influence  in  this- 
article  ; but  no  cuftom  can  ever  change  the  nature- 
of  things  fo  far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  for 
an  inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  ifland  of  Ja^- 
maica.  It  is  not  indeed  ncceffary  to  obferve  an  exaft 
proportion  between  the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear, 
and  the  degree  of  latitude  which  we  inhabit;  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid; 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  opennefs  of  the  country^  the 
frequency  and  violence  of  ftorms,  &c. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfpi- 
ration  free,  it  is  lefs  neceffary  to  cover  the  body  with 
a great  quantity  of  clothes;  but  in  the  decline  of 
life,  when  the  fkin  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours 
more  cool,  the  clothing  fliould  be  increafed.  Many 
difeafes  in  the  latter  period  of  life  proceed  from  a 
defeft  of  perfpiration : thefe  may,  in  fome  meafure, 
be  prevented  by  a fuitable  addition  to  the  clothing. 
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or  by  wearing  fuch  as  are  better  calculated  for  pro- 
moting the  difcharge  from  the  Ikin,  as  cloths  made 
of  cotton,  flannel,  &c. 

The  clothing  ought  likewife  to  be  fuited  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough 
for  fummer,  which  is  by  no  means  fufflcient  for 
winter.  The  greatefl:  caution,  however,  is  neceflary 
in  making  thefe  changes.  We  ought  neither  to 
put  off  our  winter  clothes  too  foon,  nor  to  wear  our 
iummer  ones  too  long.  In  this  country,  the  winter 
often  fets  in  very  early  with  great  rigour,  and  we 
have  frequently  cold  weather  even  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fummer  months.  It  would  like- 
wife be  prudent  not  to  make  the  change  all  at  once, 
but  to  do  it  gradually ; and  indeed  the  changes  of  ap- 
parel in  this  climate  ought  to  be  very  inconflderable, 
efpecialiy  among  thofe  who  have  palled  the  meridian 
of  life. 

Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being 
made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  va- 
nity. Mankind  in  all  ages  feem  to  have  confidered 
clothes  in  this  view;  accordingly  their  fafhion  and 
figure  have  been  continually  varying,  with  very 
little  regard  either  to  health,  the  climate,  or  con- 
veniency  a farthingale,  for  example,  may  be  very 
neceflary  in  hot  fouthern  climates,  but  furely  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  in  the  cold  regions  of  the 
north. 

Even  the  human  fliape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better 
believe  that  mankind  would  be  monftrous  without 
its  afliftance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are  highly 
pernicious.  The  moft  deftruftive  of  them  in  this 
country  is  that  of  fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
into  as  narrow  a compafs  as  poflible,  to  procure, 
what  is  falfely  called,  a fine  fliape.  By  this  prac- 
tice the  action  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  the  motion 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  almoft  all  the  vital 
functions,  are  obftru6ted.  Hence  proceed  indigef- 
tions,  fyncopes  or  fainting  fits,  coughs,  confump- 
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tions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  complaints  fo  common 
among  females. 

The  feet  like  wife  often  fuffer  by  preiTure.  How 
a fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will 
not  pretend  to  fay;  but  certain  it  is,  that  this  no^ 
tion  has  made  many  perfons  lame.  Almoft  nine- 
tenths  of  mankind  are  troubled  with  corns : a dif- 
eafe  that  is  feldom  or  never  occafioned  but  by  ftrait 
flioes.  Corns  are  not  only  very  troublefome,  ,but 
by  rendering  people  unable  to  walk,  they  may 
likewife  be  confidered  as  the  remote  caufe  or  other 
difeafes. 

The  fize  ancl  figure  of  the  fhoe  ought  certainly 
to  be  adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are 
as  well  fliaped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the 
toes  as  free  and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers;  yet 
few  perfons  in  the  advanced  period  of  life  are  able 
to  make  any  ufe  of  their  toes.  They  are  generally, 
by  narrow  Ihoes,  fqueezed  all  of  a heap,  and  often 
laid  over  one  another  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  ren- 
dered altogether  incapable  of  motion.  Nor  is  the 
high  heel  lefs  hurtful  than  the  narrow  toe.  A lady 
may  feem  taller  for  walking  on  her  tiptoes,  but  fhe 
will  never  walk  well  in  this  manner.  It  ftrains  her 
joints,  diflorts  her  limbs,  makes  her  ftoop,  and  ut- 
terly deftroys  all  her  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  of  motion  j 
it  is  entirely  owing  to  fltoes  with  high  heels  and 
narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be  faid 
walk  well. 

Ill  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  fhould  betaken 
to  avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &:c. 
when  drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free 
motion  and  ufe  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are 
bound,  but  likewife  obftru£l  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  prevents  the  equal  nourifliment  and 
growth  of  thefe  parts,  and  occafions  various  dif- 
eafes. Tight  bandages  about  the  neck,  as  flocks, 
cravats,  necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely  dangerous. 
They  obftruO:  the  blood  in  its  courfe  from  the 
brain,  by  which  means  headachs,  vertigoes,  apo- 
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plexies,  and  other  fatal  difeafes  are  often  oeca- 
lioned. 

The  perfeftion  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  dean., 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than,  for  any  one 
to  make  himfelf  a flave  to  .fine  clothes.  Such  a one 
and  manyfuch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as 
fixt  as  a llatue  from  morning  till  night,  than  dif* 
compofe  a fingle  hair  or  alter  the  pofition  of  a pin. 
Were  we  to  recommend  any  particular  pattern  for 
drefs,  it  would  be  that  which  is  worn  by  the  people 
called  Quakers.  They  are  always  neat,  clean,  and 
often  elegant,  without  any  thing  fuperfluous.  What 
others  lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruffles,  and  ribands, 
they  beftow  upon  fuperior  cleanlinefs.  Finery  is 
only  the  affedation  of  dres,  and  very  often  covers  a 
great  deal  of  dirt. 

We  fflall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing^  that 
it  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life  ^ but  like- 
wile  to  the  temperature  and  conltitution.  Robuft 
perfons  are  able  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  better 
ifhan  the  delicate ; confequently  may  be  lefs  atten- 
tive to  their  clothing.  But  the  precife  quantity  of 
clothes  neceflary  for  any  perfon  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  reafoning.  It  is  entirely  a matter  of  ex- 
perience, and  every  man  is  the  belt  judge  for  himfelf 
what  quantity  of  clothes  i sneceflary  to  keep  him 
warm. 
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0/  Intemfierance. 

A MODERN  author  obferves,  that  temperance 
and  exerdfe  are  the  two  beft  phyficians  in  the 
world.  He  might  have  added,  that  if  thefe  were 
duly  regarded,  there  would  be  little  occafion  for  any 
other.  Temperance  may  juftly  be  called  the  parent 
of  health;  yet  numbers  of  mankind  a6t  as  if  they 
thought  difeafe  and  death  . too  flow  in  their  progrefs, 
and  by  intemperance  and  debauch  feem  as  it  were 
to  folicit  their  approach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
conflrudion  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends 
on  that  flate  of  the  folids  and  fluids  which  fits  them 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  vital  funftions  ; and 
while  thofe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and  well; 
but  whatever  difturbs  them  neceffarily  impairs 
health.  Intemperance  never  fails  to  diforder  the 
whole  animal  oeconomy;  it  hurts  the  digeftion,  re- 
laxes the  nerves,  renders  the  different  fecretions  irre- 
gular, vitiates  the  humours,  and  occafions  numberlefs 
difeafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifliment  of  plants 
and  animals  affords  a flriking  proof  of  the  danger  of 
intemperance.  Moifture  and  manure  greatly  pror- 
mote  vegetation ; yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will 
entirely  deftroy  it.  The  beft  things  become  hurt- 
ful, nay  deftru6five,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence 
we  learn,  that  the  higheft  degree  of  human  wifdora 
confifts  in  regulating  our  appetites  and  paffions  fo  as 
to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is  that  chiefly  which  en- 
titles us  to  the  character  pf  rational  beings.  The 
flave  of  appe.tite  will  ever  be  the  .difgrace  of  human 
nature. 

The 
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The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  Vari- 
ous paffions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies*  the 
prcfervation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is 
the  abufe  of  thefe  palTions ; and  moderation  confifts 
in  the  proper  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  con- 
tented with  fatisfjdng  the  fimple  calls  of  Nature, 
create  artifical  wants,  and  are  perpetually  in  fearch 
after  fomething  that  may  gratify  them ; but  imaginary 
wants  can  never  be  gratified.  Nature  is  content 
with  little ; but  luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence 
the  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee  fel- 
dom  flop  in  their  career  till  their  money  or  their  con- 
iiitution  fails : then  indeed  they  generally  fee  their 
error  when  too  late. 

It  is  impoflible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  with  regard 
to  diet,  on  account  of  the  different  conflitutions 
of  mankind.  The  moft  ignorant  perfon,  however, 
certainly  knows  what  is  meant  by  excefs;  and 
it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  if  he  choofes,  to 
avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to,  ftudy  fimplicity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  moft  plain  and  fimple  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  dictates.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation 
in  queft  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  deftru6tion.  An  ele- 
gant writer  of  the  laft  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intem- 
perance in  diet:  ‘‘  For  my  part,  when  I behold  a 
fafhionable  table  fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence, 
I fancy  that  I fee  gouts  and  dropfies,  fevers  and 
lethargies,  with  other  innumerable  diftempers, 
lying  in  ambufeade  among  the  difhes.^’ 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  lefs  deftruc- 
tive  than  in  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immode- 
rate purfuit  of  carnal  pleafures,  or  the  abufe  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  ruin  the  beft  conftitution ! Indeed 
' thefe  vices  generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  fo  often  behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  even  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  prime 
of  life,  worn  out  with  difeafes,  and  haftening  with 
fwift  pace  to  an  untimely  grave.  Did  men  reflect  on 
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the  painful  difeafes  and  premature  deaths,  which  are 
daily  occafioned  by  intemperance,  it  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  them  Ihrink  back  with  horror  from  the 
indulgence  even  of  their  derling  pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone ; the 
innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effects  of  it.  How 
many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  embracing 
dunghills,  whofe  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  future, 
fpent  in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have  ferved 
to  bring  up  their  offspring  in  a decent  manner ! How 
often  do  we  behold  the  miferable  mother,  with  her 
helplefs  infants,  pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father 
is  indulging  his  infatiate  appetites ! 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even 
extirpated,  by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  fo 
much  to  prevent  propagation,  and  to  fhorten  the 
lives  of  children,  as  the  intemperance  of  parents. 
The  poor  man  who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night 
lies  down  contented  with  his  humble  fare,  can  boaft 
a numerous  offspring,  while  his  pampered  lord,  funk 
in  eafe  and  luxury,  often  languilbes  without  an  heir 
to  his  ample  fortunes.  Even  Hates  and  empires  feel 
the  influence  of  intemperance,  and  rife  or  fall  as  it 
prevails. 

Inftead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  intem- 
perance, and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon  health 
we  fliall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a few  obfer- 
vations  on  one  particular  fpecies  of  that  vice,  viz.  the 
abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  a8:  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  the  ex- 
pence of  a fever,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  poifonous 
draught.  When  this  is  repeated  almofl  every  day,  it 
is  eafy  to  forefee  the  confequences.  That  conflitu- 
tion  mufl  be  ftrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to 
hold  out  under  a daily  fever  ! but  fevers  occafioned 
by  drinking  do  not  always  go  off  in  a day ; they  fre- 
quently end  in  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft,  liver, 
or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  effedts. 

Though  the  drunkard  fhould  not  fall  by  an  acute 
difeafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic  kind. 

Intoxicating 
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Intoxicating  liquors,  when  ufed  to  excefs;  weakeri 
the  bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeftion  ; they  deftroy  the 
power  of  the  nerves>  and  occafion  paralytic  and  con- 
vulfive  diforders;  they  likewife  heat  and  iniiame  the 
blood,  deftroy  its  baifamic  quality,  render  it  unfit  foi' 
circulation,  and  the  nourilhment  of  the  body.  Hence 
obftructions,  atrophies,  dropfies,  and  confumptions 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  are  the  common  ways  in  which 
drunkards  make  their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind, 
when  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of 
a cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foaking, 
as  it  is  called,  though  its  efFe61:s  be  not  fo  violent,  is 
not  lefs  pernicious.  When  the  ve dels  are  kept  con- 
ftantly  full  and  upon  the  ftretch,  the  different  digef- 
tions  can  neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  hu- 
mours properly  prepared.  Hence  moft  people  = of 
this  chara<^er  are  afflicted  with  the  gouty  the  gravel, 
ulcerous  fores  in  the  legs,  See:  If  thefe  diforders  da 
not  appear,  they  are  feized  with  low  fpirits,  hypo- 
chondriacal affections,  and  other  fymptom^  of  in- 
digeftion. 

Confumptions  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is 
thought  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
die  of  that  difeafe.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  caufes  to  which  we  muft  impute  the  increafe 
of  confumptions.  The  great  quantities  of  vifeid 
malt  liquor  drank  by  the  common  people  of  Eng- 
land, cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  fizy  and  unfit 
for  circulation;  from  whence  ’ proceed  obftru6tions, 
and  inflammations  of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great 
ale-^drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical : rtor  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at,  confidering  the  glutinous  and  almoft 
indigeftible  nature  of  ftrong  ale. 

Thofe  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  ftrong  wines  run 
ftiil  greater  hazard;  thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame 
the  blood,  and  tear  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs  to 
pieces;  yet  fo  great  is  the  confumption  of  them  in 
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this  country,  that  one  would  almoft  be  induced  to 
think  that  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  them. 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from 
misfortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  tor  re- 
lief. It  affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe,  Btit, 
alas ! this  folace  is  fhort  lived ; and  when  it  is  over, 
the  fpirits  fink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as 
they  had  before  been  raifed  above  it.  Hence  a re- 
petition of  the  dofe  becomes  neceflary,  and  e\^ery 
frefh  dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  the  unhappy 
wretch  becomes  a Have  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length 
falls  a facrifice  to  what  at  firfl  perhaps  was  taken 
only  as  a medicine  No  man  is  fo  dejefted  as  the 
drunkard  when  his  debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence  it 
is,  that  thofe  who  have  the  greateft  flow  of  fpirits 
while  the  glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others  the 
moft  melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  puts  an  end 
to  their  own  miferable  exiftence  in  a fit  of  fpleen  or 
ill  humour. 

Drunkennefs  not  only  proves  deflrnftive  to  health, 
but  like  wife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  h 
flrange  that  creatures  who  value  themfelves  on  ac- 
count of  a fuperior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of  brutes, 
fliould  take  pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below  them, 
Were  fuch  as  voluntary  deprive  themfelves  of  the 
ufe  of  reafon,  to  continue  ever  after  in  that  condition, 
it  would  but  feem  a juft  punifliment.  Though  this 
be  not  the  confequence  of  one  a6i:  of  intoxication, 
it  feldom  fails  to  fucceed  a courfc  of  it.  By  a habit 
of  drinking,  the  greateft  genius  is  often  reduced  to 
a mere  idiot. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  per^ 
fons.  It  heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrength, 
and  obftrufts  their  growth;  befides,  the  frequent 
ufe  of  ftrong  liquors  in  the  early  part  of  life  deftroys 
any  benefit  that  might  arife  from  them  afterwards. 
Thofe  who  make  a praftice  of  drinking  generous 
liquors  when  young,  cannot  expert  to  reap  any 
heneiit  from  them  as  a cordial  in  the  decline  of 
Ufe. 

,No.  5.  R Prunkennefs 
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Drunkenefs  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a moft  abomi- 
'nable  vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others. 
There  is  hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the  drunk- 
ard will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  We 
have  known  mothers  fell  their  children’s'^clothes,  the 
food  that  they  fhould  have  eat,  and  afterwards  even 
the  infants  themfelves,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  ac- 
curfed  draught.  ‘ 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  Cleanlinefs. 


The  want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a fault  wKich  admits 
of  no  excufe.  . Where  water  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfoh  to 
be  clean.  The  continual  difcharge.  from  opr  bodies 
by  perfpiration,  renders  frequent  change  of  apparel 
neceflary.  Changing  apparel  greatly  promotes  the 
fecretion  from  the  fkin,  fp  necelTary  for  healthl 
iVhen  that  matter  which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by 
perfpiration  is  either  retained  in  tlie  body,  or  reforbed 
from  dirty  clothes,  it  muft  occafion  dlfeafesi  ^ 
Difeafes  of  the  Ikin  are  ^ chiefly  owing  to  want  of 
cleanlinefs.,  They  may  indeed  be  caught  by  in- 
fe6lion,  or  brought  on  by  poor  living,  unwHolefome 
food,  &c:  but  they  will  feldom  continue  long  where 
cleanlinefs  prevails.  To  the  fame  caufe  muft  we  im- 

Eute  thq  variops  kinds  of  vermin  which  iiifeft  the 
uman  body,  hoiifes,  &c.  Thefe  may  always  be 
banifhed  by  cleanlinefs  alone,  and  wherever  they 
abound,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  it  is  neglected.  . 

. One  common  caufe  of. putrid  and  malignant  fevers 
is  the  want  of  cleanlinefs  Thefe  fevers  commonly 
begin  among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe  dirty  houfes> 
who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  take  little  exercife, 
and  wear  dirty  clothes.  There  the  infe6tion  is  gene- 
rally hatched,  which  often  fpreads  far  and  wide;  to 
the  deftruftibn  of  many.  Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be 
confidered  as  an  bbjefl:  of  public  attention.  It  is 
not  fufficient  that  I be  clean  myfelf,  while  the  want 
of  it  in  my  neighbour  affefis  my  health  as  well  as  his. 
If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a common 
huifance,  they  ought  at  leaft  to  be  avoided  as  infec- 
tious. All  who  regard  their  health  fhould  keep  at  a 
diftance  even  from  their  habitations, 
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In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  col- 
lefted,  cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmoft  importance. 
It  is  well  known  that  infe6lious  difeafes  are  couimiini- 
cated  by  tainted  air^  Every  thing,  therefore,  which 
tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infe£lion,  ought 
wdth  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded-  againft.  For 
this  reafon,  in  great  towns,  no  filth,  of  any  kind, 
iliould  be  permitted  to  lie  upon  the  ftreets.  Nothing 
is  more  apt  to  convey  infe&ion  than  the  excrements 
5f  the  difeafed. 

In  many  great  towns  the  ftreets  are  little  better 
than  dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  afties, 
dungj  and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  flaugbter- 
hoiifes,  or  killing  fh ambles,  are  often  to  be  feen  in 
the  very  centre  of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood, 
excrements,  &c.  with  which  thefe  places  are  gene- 
rally covered,  cannot  fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render 
it  unwholefome.  How  eafily  might  this  be  pre- 
vented by  a£live  magiftrates,  who  have  it  always 
in  their  power  to  make  proper  laws  relative  to 
things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  obfervance 
of  them. 

* We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  gene- 
ral cleanlinefs  does  not  feem  to  be  fufficiently  under- 
ftood  by  the  magiftrates  of  moft  great  towns  in 
Britain^  though  health,  pleafure,  and  delicacy,  all 
Confpire  to  recommend  an  attention  to  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the 
honour  of  the  inhabitants,  or  more  conducive  to 
• their  health,  than  a clean  town ; nor  can  any  thing 
imprefs  a ftranger  with  a more  difrefpeftful  idea  of 
any  people  than  its  oppofite.  Whatever  pretenfions 
people  may  make  to  learning,  politenefs,  or  civiliza- 
tion^  vTQ  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  while  they  neg- 
iecl  cleanlinefs,  they  are  in  a ftate  of  barbarity. 

■ The  peafants  in  moft  countries  feem  to  hold  clean- 
linefs in  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 
fituation  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often  feel  the 
bad  effects  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom  fees  a 
farmhoufe  without  a dunghill  before  the  door,  and 
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frequently  the  cattle  and  their  mafters  lodge  under 
the  fame  roof.  Peafants  are  likewife  extremely  care- 
lefs  with  refpe£^t  to  change  of  apparel,  keeping  their 
houfes,  &;c.  clean.  This  is  merely  the  effeft  of  in- 
dolence and  a dirty  difpt)fition.  Habit  may  indeed 
render  it  lefs  difagreeable  to  them,  but  no  habit  can 
ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes  or  breathe 
unwholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands 
of  peafants,  every  method  fliould  be  taken  to  encou- 
rage and  promote  habits  of  cleanlinefs  among  them. 
This,  for  example,  might  be  done  by  giving  a fmall 
premium  to  the  perfon  who  brings  the  cleanell  and 
beft  article  of  any  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  cheefe, 
.&:c.  and  by  punifliing  feverely  thofe  who  bring  it 
dirty.  The  fame  method  fliould  be  taken  with 
butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  and  all  who  are  employed 
in  preparing  the  necelfaries  of  life. 

In  camps  the  ftrifteft  regard  fhould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs.  By  negligence  in  thrs  matter,  infectious 
difeafes  are  often  fpread  among  a whole  army;  and 
frequently  more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword.  The 
Jews,  during  their  incampments  in  the  wildernefs, 
received  particular  inftruCtions  with  refpeCt  to  clean- 
linefs. The  rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  all  in  the  like  fituation.  Indeed  the  whole 
fyftem  of  laws  delivered  to  that  people  has  a manifeft 
tendency  to  promote  cleanlinefs.  Whoever  con- 
siders the  nature  of  their  climate,  the  difeafes  to 
which  they  were  liable,  and  their  dirty  difpofition, 
will  fee  the  propriety  of  fiich  laws. 

It  Is  remarkable  that,  in  moft  eaftern  countries, 
cleanlinefs  makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The 
AJahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewlfli*  religion  enjoins 
various  bathings,  w^afliings,  and  purifications.  No 
doubt  thefe  might  be  deligned  to  reprefent  inward 
purity:  but  they  were  at  the  fame  time  calculated 
for  the  prefervation  of  health.  However  whimfical 
thefe  wathmgs  may  appear  to  fome,  few  things 
w^ould  tend  more  to  prevent  difeafes  than  a proper 
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attention  to  many  of  them.  Were  every  perfon,  for 
example,  after  vifiting  the  iick,  handling  a dead 
bod}^  or  touching  any  thing  that  might  convey  in- 
feftion,  to  waili  before  he  went  into  company,  or 
fat  down  to  meat,  he  wpuld  run  lefs  hazard  either 
of. catching  the  infeaion  himfelf,  or  of  communicat- 
ing it  to  others. 

Frequent  wafliing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to,  the  llcin,  but  likewife  pro- 
motes the  perfpiration,  braces  the  body,  arid  enlivens 
the  fpirits.  How  refreflied,  how  cheerful,  and  agree- 
able does  one  feel  on  being  fliaved,  waflied,  and 
fliifted;  efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been  neg- 
Ie6led  longer  than  ufual ! , 

The  eaftern  cuftom  of  wafliing  the  feet,  though 
lefs  neceffary  in  this  country,  is  neverthelefs  a very 
agreeable  piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  great- 
ly to  the  prefcrvation  of  health.  The  fweat  and 
dirt  with  which  thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered,* 
cannot  fail  to  obftruft  the  perfpiration.  This  piece 
of  cleanlinefs  would  often  prevent  colds  and  fevers. 
Were  people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in 
lukewarm  water  at  night,  after  being  expofed  to 
cold  or  wet  through  the  day,  they  would  feldom  ex- 
perience the  ill  effe£l:s  which  often  proceed  from  thefe 
caufes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
neceffary  than  on  fliipboard.  If  epidemical  diftem- 
pers  break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  The  beft 
way  to  prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole 
company  be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c. 
When  infeSious  difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs 
is  the  moft  likely  means  to  prevent  their  fpreading : 
it  is  likewife  neceffary  to  prevent  their  returning 
afterwards,  or  being  conveyed  to  other  places.  For 
this  piirpofe,  the  clothes,  bedding  &c,  of  the  ficlc 
ought  to  be  carefully  waflied,  .and  fumigated  with 
brimflone.  Infection  wdll  lodge  a long  time  in  dirty 
clothes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  mofl  terrible 
manner. 
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In  places  where  great  numbers  of  Tick  people  are 
pollened  together,  cleanlinefs  ought  to  be  moft  re- 
ligioufly  obferved.  The  very  fmell  in  fuch  places 
is  often  fufficient  to  make  one  fick.  It  is  eafy  to 
imagine  what  effect  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
difeafed.  In  an  hofpital  or  inhrmary,  where  clean- 
linefs is  neglected,  a perfon  in  perfe61:  health  has  a 
greater  chance  to  become  lick,  than  a fick  perfon  h^s 
to  get  well.  ‘ 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that 
negle61:,  or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appears 
among  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick ; they 
think  ’it  almoll  criminal  to  fuffer  any  thing  that  is 
clean  to  come  near  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example, 
and  would  rather  allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner 
of  filth,  than  change  the  leafi:  bit  of  his  linen.  If 
cleanlinefs  be  neceffary  for  perfons  in  health,  it  is 
certainly  more  fo  for  the  fick.  Many  difeafes  may 
be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone ; moft  of  them  might 
be  mitigated  by  it ; and,  where  it  is  negle61:ed,  the 
flighteft  diforders  are  often  changed  into  the  mofi: 
malignant.  The  fame  miftaken  care  which  prompted 
people  to  prevent  the  lead  admilfion  of  frefli  air  to  the 
tick,  feems  to  have  induced  them  to  keep  them  dirty. 
Both  thefe  deftruftive  prejudices  will,  we  hope,  be 
foon  entirely  eradicated. 

^ Cleanlinefs  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature. 
We  cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though 
we  fhould  not  praftife  it  ourfelves.  It  fooner  attraSs 
our  regard  than  even  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains 
efteem  where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the 
higheft  as  well  as  the  loweft  ftation,  and  cannot  be 
difpenfed  with  in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more 
importance  to  fociety  than  general  cleanlinefs.  It 
ought  to  be  carefully  cultivated  every  where;  but  in 
populous  cities  it  ihould  be  almoft  revered. 
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InfeEiion. 

Many  difeafes  are  infeftious,  Every  perfon 
ought  therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all 
communication  with  the  difeafed.  The  common 
praftice  of  vifiting  the  fick,  though  often  well  meant, 
has  many  ill  confequences.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
difcourage  any  a 61  of  charity  or  benevolence,  efpe- 
cially  towards  thofe  in  difirefs  5 but  we  cannot  help 
blaming  fuch  as  endanger  their  own  or  their  neigh- 
bours lives,  by  a miftaken  friendfliip  or  an  imperti- 
nent curiofity. 

The  houfes  of  the  fick,  efpecially  in  the  country, 
are  generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with 
idle  vifitors.  It  is  cuftomary,  in  fuch  places  for  fer- 
vants  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  fick  by 
turns,  and  even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  It 
would  be  a miracle  indeed  fliould  fuch  always  efcape. 
Experience  teaches  us  the  danger  of  this  conduct. 
People  often  catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  com- 
municate them  to  others,  till  at  length  they  become 
epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper  for  one  who 
has  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a patient  in 
that  difeafe ; yet  many  other  fevers  are  almoil  as  in- 
feftious  as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  lefs  fatal.  Some 
imagine  that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in  villages  than 
in  great  towns,  for  want  of  proper  medical  aniftance. 
This  may  fometimesbe  the  cafe  ; but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  it  oftener  proceeds  from  the  caufe  above 
mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicat- 
ing infe6lion,  it  could  be  not  done  more  elTeclually 
than  by  the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  fick. — 
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Such  vifitors  iiot  only  endanger  themfelves  and  their 
conne6tions,  but  likewife  hurt  the  tick.  By  crowd- 
ing the  houfe  they  render  the  air  unwholefome,  and 
by  their  private  whifpers  and  difmal  countenances 
difturb  the  imagination  of  the  patientj  and  deprefs 
his  fpirits.  Perfons  who  are  ilk  efpecially  in  fevers; 
ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  poffible.  The  fight  of 
ftrange  faces,  and  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  mind; 
hurts  them. 

The  common  pra£lice  in  country  places  of  in- 
viting great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and 
crowding  them  into  the  fame  apartment  where  the 
corpfe  lies,  is  another  way  of  fpreading  infeftiOn, 
The  infection  does  not  always  die  with  the.  patient; 
Every  thing  that  comeS  into  contaft  with  his  body, 
while  alive,  receives  the  contagion;  and  fome  of 
them;  as  clothes,  blankets;  &:c.  will  retain  it  for  a 
long  time.  PerfoUs  who  die  of  infe6lious  dif- 
brders  ought  not  to  lie  long  unburied  ; and  people 
fliould  keep  as  much  as  poffible  at  a diftanee  front 
them.  , . , , . » 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infe6tious  difcafes,  if  thofe  in  health  were  kept  at  a 
proper  dillance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewiffi  Legifla- 
tor,  among  many  other  wife  inflitutions  for  preferv- 
ing  health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  means 
of  preventing  infection;  or  defilement  as  it  is  called, 
cither  from  a difeafed  perfon  or  a dead  body.  In 
many  cafes  the  difeafed  were  to  be  feparated  front 
thofe  in  health ; and  was  deemed  a crime  even  to 
approach  their  habitations.  If  a perfon  only  touched 
a difeafed  or  dead  body,  he  was  appointed  to  waffi 
himfelf  in  Water;  and  to  keep  for  fome  time  at  a dif- 
tance  from  fociety; 

Infectious  difeafes  are  often  Communicated  by 
Clothes,  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel 
which  has  been  worn  by  the  difeafed,  unlefs  it  has 
been  well  waffied  and  fumigated,  as  infection  may 
lodgd  a long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very 
tragical  eSedts.  This  ffiews  the  danger  of  buying 
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at  random  the  clothes  which  have  been  worn  by 
other  people. 

Infectious  diforders  are  frequently  imported.  Com- 
merce^  together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes, 
bring  us  alfo  their  difeafes.  Thefe  do  often  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  advantages  of  that  trade 
by  means  of  which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  fo  little  care  is  commonly  bellowed, 
either  to  prevent  the  introduClion  or  fpreading  of  in- 
fectious maladies.  ' Some  attention  indeed  is  gene- 
rally paid  to  the  plague ; but  other  difeafes  pafs 
unregarded. 

Infection  is  often  fpread  through  cities,  by  jails, 
hofpitals,  &c.  Thefe  are  frequently  lituated  in  the 
Very  middle  of  populous  towns ; and  when  infeCtious 
difeafes  break  out  in  them,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  in- 
habitants to  efcape.  Did  magiltrates  pay  any  regard 
to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be  ealily 
remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffufe  infeCtion 
through  populous  cities.  . The  whole  atmofphere  of 
a large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs,  abounding 
with  various  kinds  of  infeCtion,  and  mult  be  pernicious 
to  health.  The  belt  advice  that  we  can  give  to  fuch  as 
are  obliged  to  live  in  large  cities,  is  to  chufeanopen 
lituatiori ; to  avoid  narrow,  dirty,  crowded,  Itreets ; 
to  keep  their  own  houfe  and  office  clean  3 and  to  be  as 
much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as  their  time  will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infectious  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  Tick.  This  might  often 
fate  a family,  or  even  a whole  towm,  from  being  in- 
feCted  by  one  perfon.  We  do  not  mean  that  people 
Hiould  abandon  their  friends  or  relations  in  diltrefs, 
but  only  to  put  them  on  their  guard  againft  being  too 
much  in  company  with  thofe  who  are  affliCted  with 
- difeafs:s  of  an  infeCtious  nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  fick  in  infeCtious  difeafes 
run  very  great  hazard.  They  Ihould  ftuff  their 
nofes  with  tobacco,  or  fome  other  ftrong  fmelling 
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herb,  as  rue,  tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  keep  the  patient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the 
room  where  he  lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  ftrong 
acids,  frequently  to  admit  a ftream  of  frefli  air  into 
it,  and  to  avoid  the  fmell  of  his  breath  as  much  as 
poffible.  They  ought  never  to  go  into  company 
without  having  changed  their  clothes  and  wafhed 
their  hands ; otherwife,  if  the  difeafe  be  infe6tious, 
they  will  in  all  probability  carry  the  contagion  along 
with  them. 

However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconfiderate 
pcrfons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  atten^ 
tion  to  thofe  things  which  tend  to  diffufe  infeftion 
would  be  of  great  importance  in  preventing  difeafes. 
As  mod  difeafes  are  in  fome  degree  infeftioiis,  no  one 
ffiould  continue  long  wdth  the  fick,  except  the  necef- 
fary  attendants.  We  mean  not,  however,  by  this  cau- 
tion, to  deter  thofe  whofe  duty  or  office  leads  them  to 
wait  upon  the  fick,  from  fuch  a laudable  and  heceffary 
employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiftrate 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infec-^ 
tion;  as  the  promoting  of  public  cleanlinefs;  re-- 
inoving  jails,  hofpitals,  burying  grounds,  and  other 
places  where  infection  may  be  generated,,  at  a pro- 
per diftance  from  great  towns ; widening  the  ftreets ; 
pulling  down  ufelefs  walls,  and  taking  all  methods, 
to  promote  a free  circulation  of  air  through  every 
part  of  the  town,  &;c.  Public  hofpitals,  or  proper 
places  for  the  reception  of  the  fick,  provided  they 
were  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  placed  in  an 
open  fituation,  would  likewife  tend  to  prevent  the 
fpreading  of  infection.  Such  places  of  reo.eption 
would  prevent  the  poor,  when  fick,  from:  being  vifited 
by  their  idle  or  officious  neighbours.  They  would 
likewife  render  it  unneceffary  for  fick  fervants  to  be 
kept  in  their  mafter’s  houfes.  Mafiers  had  better 
pay  for  having  their  fervants  taken  care  of  in  an 
hofpital,  than  run  the  hazard  of  having  an  infeclious 
difeafe  diffufed  among  a numerous  family.  Sick  fer- 
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vants  and  poor  people,  when  placed  in  hofpltals,  are 
not  only  lefs  apt  to  difFafe  infection  among  their 
neighbours,  but  have  likewife  the  advantage  of  being 
well  attended. 

We  are:  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  in-- 
flead  of  preventing  infe^ion,  may  become  the  means 
pf  diffufing  it.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  middle 
of  great  towns ; when  numbers  of  patients  are  crowd- 
ed together  in  fmall  apartments ; when  there  is  a 
conftant  communication  kept  up  between  the  citizens 
and  the  patients  ; and  when  cleanlinefs  and  ventila- 
tion are  neglected,  they  become  nefts  for  hatching 
difeafes,  and  every  one  who  goes  into  them  not  only 
runs  a rilk  of  receiving  infection  himfelf,  but  likewife 
of  communicating  it  toothers.  “ This,' however,  is 
hot  the  fault  of  the  hofpitals,  but  of  thofe  who  have 
the  management  of  them;  It  were  to  be  wiflied, 
that  they  were  both  more  numerous,  and  upon  a more 
refpeftable  footing,  as  that  would  induce  people  to 
go  into  them  with  lefs  reluftance.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  defiredj  becaiife  moft  of  the  putrid  fevers  and 
other  infe6tious  diforders  break  out  among  the,  poor^l 
and  are  by  them  communicated  to  all  ranks.  ’ Were 
proper  attention  paid  to  the  firft  appearances  of  fuch 
diforders,  and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to  an  hof- 
pital,  we  fhould  feldom  fee  a putrid  fever,  which  is 
almoft  as  infectious  as  the  plague,  become  epidemic.' 
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Of  the  PaJJion^, 

The  paffions  have  great  influence  both  in  the 
caufc  and  cure  of  difeafes.  How  the  mind  af- 
fc6ts  the  body,  will  in  all  probability  ever  remain  a 
fecret.  It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know^  that  there  is 
eflablifhed  a reciprocal  influence  between  the  mental 
and  corporeal  parts,  and  that  whatever  injures  the 
one  diforders  the  other, 

OF  ANGER, 

The  paflion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diflorts  the 
countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
^nd  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal  funftions. 
It  often  occafions  fevers  and  other  acute  difeafes ; 
and  fometimes  even  fudden  death.  This  paflion  is 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak 
tierves.  We  have  known  fuch  perfons  frequently  lofe 
their  lives  by  a violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  advife 
them  to  guard  againft  the  excefs  of  this  paflion  with 
the  utmofl:  care. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  always  in  our  power  to  prevent 
being  angry ; but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring 
refentmeht  in  our  breaft.  Refentment  preys  upon 
the  mind,  and  occafions  the  mofl:  obftinate  chronical 
diforders,  which  gradually  wafte  the  conftitiition. — ■ 
Nothing  thews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  to 
forgive  injuries  ; it  promotes  the  peace  of  fociety, 
and  greatly  conduces  to  our  own  eafe,  health,  and 
felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  fliould  avoid  violent  gufls  of 
anger,  as  they  would  the  mofl  deadly  poifon.  Neither 
ought  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endeavour 
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at  all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm  and  fcrene.  No- 
thing tends  fo  much  to  the  health  of  the  body  as  a 
conftant  tranquillity  of  mind. 

OF  FEAR. 

The  influence  of  fear,  both  in  occafioning  and  ag- 
gravating difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought  to 
be  blamed  for  a decent  concern  about  life  ; but  too 
great  a defire  to  preferve  it  i-s  often  the  caufe  of  Jofing 
it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  deprefling  the  fpirits,  not 
only  difpofe  us  to  difeafes,  but  onen  render  thofe 
difeafes  fatal  which  an  undaunted  mind  would  over- 
come. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  effe8:s.  Epilep- 
tic fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforder,g,  are  often  oc- 
cafioned  by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  pra^fice,  fo 
common  among  young  people,  of  frightening  one 
another.  Many  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have 
been  rendered  miferable,  by  frolics  of  this  kind  ! It 
is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the  human  paflions.  The 
mind  may  eafily  be  throwm  into  fuch  diforder  as  never 
again  to  a6i:  with  regularity. 

But  the  gradual  effects  of  fear  prove  moft  hurtful. 
The  conftant  dread  of  fome  future  evil,  by  dwelling 
upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the  very  evil  itfelf. — 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many  die  of  thofe  very 
difeafes  of  which  they  long  had  a dread,  or  which  had 
been  imprefled  on  their  minds  by  fome  accident,  or 
foolifh  prediction.  This,  for  example,  is  often  the 
cafe  with  women  in  child-bed.  Many  of  thofe  who 
die  in  that  fituation  are  imprefled  with  the  notion  of 
their  death  a long  time  before  it  happens  and  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  this  imprelfion  is  oft;en  the 
caufe  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  wo-, 
men  with  the  apprehenfions  of  the  great  pain  and 
-peril  of  child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women  die- 
jn  labour,  though  many  lofe  tbeir  lives  after  it ; which 
may  be  thus  accounted  for.  A woman  after  delivery, 
finding  herfelf  weak  and  exhaufted,.  h 
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preliends  flie  is  in  danger  ; but  this  fear  feldofti  fails 
to  obftruft  the  neceffary  evacuations,  upon  which  her 
recovery  depends.  Thus  the  fex  often  fall  a facrifice 
to  their  own  imaginations,  where  there  would  be  no 
danger,  did  they  apprehend  none. 

It  feldom  happens  that  two  or  three  women  in  a 
great  town  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  fol- 
lowed by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  ac- 
quaintance who  is  with  child  dreads  the  fame  fate, 
and  the  difeafe  becomes  epidemical  by  the  mere  force 
of  imagination.  This  fliould  induce  pregnant  wo- 
men to  difpife  fear,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe 
tatling  golTips  who  are  continually  buzzing  in  their 
ears  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Every  thing  that 
may  in  the  leaft  alarm  a pregnant  or  child-bed  wo- 
man, ought  with  the  greateft  care  to  be  guarded 
againft. 

Many  women  have  loft  their  lives  in  child-bed  by 
the  old  fuperftitious  cuftom,  ftill  kept  up  in  moft  parts 
of  Britain,  of  tolling  the  parifli  bell  for  every  perfon 
'who  dies.  People  who  think  themfelves  in  danger 
are  very  inquifitive  ; and  if  they  come  to  know  that 
the  bell  tolls, for  one  who  died  in  the  fame  fttuation 
with  themfelves,  what  muft  be  the  confequence  ? At 
any  rate  they  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that  this  is  the  cafe, 
and  it  will  be  found  a very  difficult  matter  to  perfuade 
them  to  the  contrary. 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed  wo- 
men only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  cafes.  When  low 
fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fupport  the  patient's 
fpirits,  prevail;  what  muft  be  the  effect  of  a fur^eral 
peal  founding  five  or  fix  times  a day  in  his  ears  ? No 
doubt  his  imagination  will  fuggeft  that  others  died  of 
the  fame  difeafe  under  which  belabours.  This  ap- 
prehenfion  will  have  a greater  tendency  to  deprefs  his 
fpirits,  than  all.  the  cordials  of  which  medicine  can 
boaft  will  have  to  raife  them.  , 

If  this  ufelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abolifti- 
ed,  we  ought  to  keep  the  fick  as  much  from  hearing 
it  as  poffible,  and  from  every  other  thing  that  may 
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tend  to  alarm  them.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from 
being  attended  to,  that  many  rriake  it  their  bufinefs 
to  viht  the  lick,  on  purpofe  to  whifper  difmal  ftories 
in  their  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for  fympathizing  friends,* 
but  they  ought  rather  to  be  confidered  as  enemies. 
All  who  wifli  well  to  the  fick  ought  to  keep  fuch 
perfons  at  the  greateft  diftanee  from  them. 

A cuftom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians  of 
prognofticating,  as  they  call  it;  the  patient’s  fate,  or 
foretelling  the  ilTue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity,  no  doubt, 
introduced  this  pra6Iice,  and  ftill  fupports  it,  in  fpite 
of  common  fenfe  and  the  fafety  of  mankind.  Dr. 
Buchan  fays;  he  knew  a phyfician  barbarous  enough 
to  boaft,  that  he  pronounced  more  fentences  that  all 
his  Majefty’s  judges.  Would  to  God  that  fuch  fen- 
tences were  not  often  equally  fatal ! It  may;  indeed; 
be  alledged,  that  the  doftor  does  not  declare  his 
opinion  before  the  patient.  So  much  the  worfe.  A 
fenfible  patient  had  better  hear  what  the  doftor  fays, 
than  learn  it  from  the  difconfolate  looks,  the  watery 
eyes,  and  the  broken  whifpers  of  thofe  about  him.  It 
feldom  happens^  when  the  do61:or  gives  an  unfavour- 
able opinion,  that  it  can  be  concealed,  from  the  pa- 
tient. The  very  embarraffment  which  the  friends 
and  attendants  fhew  in  difguifing  what  he  has  faid; 
is  generally  fufficient  to  difeover  the  truth. 

Kind  Heaven  has,  for  the  wifeft  ends,  concealed 
from  mortals  their  fate  ; and  we  do  not  fee  what  right 
any  man  has  to  announce  the  death  of  another,  efpe- 
cially  if  fuch  a declaration  has  a chance  to  kill  him. 
Mankind  are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future 
events,  and  feldom  fail  to  folicit  the  phyfician  for  his 
opinion.  A doubtful  anfwer,howevcr,oronethat  tends 
to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  fick,  is  furely  the  moft 
proper.  This  condu6t  could  neither  hurt  the  patient 
nor  the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends  more  to  deftroy 
the  credit  of  phyfic  than  thofe  bold  prognofticators, 
who,  by  the  bye,  are  generally  the  molt  ignorant  of 
the  faculty.  The  miftakes  which  daily  happen  in  this 
w^ay  are  fo  many  Handing  proofs  of  human  vanity,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  fcience..  We 
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We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient^s 
danger  to  fome  of  his  near  conne6fions ; though  even 
this  ought  always  to  be  done  with  great  caution : 
but  it  can  never  be  neceffary  in  any  cafe  that  the 
whole  town  and  country  dioiild  know,  immediately 
after  the  doctor  has  made  his  firft  vifit,  that  he  has  no 
hopes  of  his  patient’s  recovery  I Perfons  whofe  im- 
pertinent curiofity  leads  them  to  queftion  the  phyfi- 
cian, with  regard  to  the  fate  of  his  patient,  certainly 
deferves  no  other  than  an  evafive  anfwer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  lick  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their  example^ 
and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wifer  than  their 
neighbours  often  do  much  hurt  in  this  way.  Humanity 
furely  calls  upon  every  one  to  comfort  the  fick,  and 
not  to  add  to  their  affliftion  by  alarming  their  fears.  A 
friend,  or  even  a phyfician,  may  do  more  good  by  a 
mild  and  fympathizing  behaviour  than  by  medicine^ 
and  fhould  never  negledf  to  adminifter  that  greateit 
of  all  eordialsi  Hope. 

OF  GRIEF, 

Grief  is  the  moft  deflruftive  of  all  the  paflions.  Its 
effetfs  are  permanent ; and  when  is  finks  deep  into 
the  mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger  and  fear, 
being  of  a more  violent  haturCj  feldom  lafl  long; 
but  grief  often  changes  into  a fixed  melancholy, 
which  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  and  wades  the  condi- 
tution.  This  padion  ought  not  to  be  indulged.  It 
may  generally  be  conquered  at  the  beginning ; but 
when  it  has  gained  drength,  all  attempts  to  remove  it 
are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life ; but  it 
ihews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  fere- 
hity^  Many  perfons  make  a merit  of  indulging 
grief,  and  when  misfortunes  happen,  they  obfti- 
nately  refufe  all  cenfolation,  till  the  mind,  over- 
whelmed with  melancholy,  finks  under  the  load  ! 

Noi  5.  T Such 
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Such  conduft  is  not  only  deftruftive  to  health,  but 
inconfillent  with  reafon,  religion,  and  common  fhnfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  neceflary  for  health  as  change 
of  pofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon  one 
fubje6f.,  efpeciallyof  a difagreeable  nature,  it  hurts  the 
whole  funftions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief  indulged 
fpoils  the  digeftion  and  deftroys  the  appetite ; by 
which  means  the  fpirits  are  deprefled,  the  nerves  re- 
laxed, the  bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  hu- 
mours, for  want  of  frefh  fupplies  of  chyle,  vitiated. 
Thus  many  an  excellent  conftitution  has  been  ruined 
by  a family  misfortune,  or  any  thing  that  occafions 
exceflive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impoflTible  that  any  perfon  of  a dejecfed 
mind  fliould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed  be  drag- 
ged out  for  a few  years  ; but  whoever  would  live  to  a 
good  old  age,  mufl;  be  good  humoured  and  cheerful. 
This^  indeed,  is  not  altogether  in  our  own  power;  yet 
our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  our  aftions,  depend 
greatly  upon  ourfelves.  We  can  either  aflfociate  with 
cheerful  or  melancholy  companions,  mingle  in  the 
amufements  and  offices  of  life,  or  fit  flill  and  brood 
over  our  calamities  as  we  choofe.  Thefe,  and  many 
fuch  things,  are  certainly  in  our  power,  and  from 
thefe  the  mind  generally  takes  its  cafl. 

The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prefent  themfelves  to 
the  fenfes,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent  our  at- 
tention from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any  one  ob- 
jeclV  Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and  the  mind, 
unlefs  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  contemplating 
new  objedfs.  This  at  once  points  out  the  method  of 
relieving  the  mind  in  diflrefs.  Turn  the  attention  fre- 
quently to  new  objedfs.  Examine  them  for  fome  time. 
When  the  mind  begins  to  recoil,  fhiftthe  fcene.  By  this 
means  a conflant  fucceffion  of  new  ideas  may  be  kept 
up,  till  the  difagreeable  ones  entirely  difappear.  Thus 
travelling,  the  frudy  of  any  arts  or  fcience,  reading, 
or  writing  on  fuch  fubjedts  as  deeply  engage  the  at- 
tention, will  fooner  expel  grief  than  the  mofl;  fprightly 
amufements. 
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It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  can- 
not be  healthy  unlefs  it  be  exercifed ; neither  can  the 
mind.  Indolence  nouriflies  grief.  When  the  mind 
has  nothing  elfe  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  won- 
der that  it  dwells  there.  Few  people  who  purfue 
bufinefs  with  attention  are  hurt  by  grief.  Inftead 
therefore  of  abftrafting  ourfelves  from  the  world  or 
bufinefs  when  misfortunes  happen,  we  ought  to  en- 
gage in  it  with  more  than  ufual  attention,  to  difcharge 
with  double  diligence  the  funftions  of  our  ftation, 
and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheerful  and  focial 
temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be  neg- 
]e61:ed.  Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly  to  the 
contemplation  of  agreeable  objefts,  help  to  difpel 
the  gloom  which  misfortunes  call  over  it.  They  make 
time  feem  Icfs  tedious,  and  have  many  other  happy 
elfeifls. 

Some  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  be- 
take themfelves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the 
cure  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  It  feldom  fails  to  end 
in  the  ruin  of  fortune,  charafter,  and  conftitution. 

OF  LOVE. 

Love  is,  perhaps,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  prilions^ 
at  lead,  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  fubje6t 
to  the  controul  either  of  the  underftanding  or  will, 
than  any  of  the  reft.  Fear,  anger,  and  feveral  other 
paftions,  are  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
individual,  but  love  is  neceflary  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  fpecies  itfelf : it  was  therefore  proper  that 
this  paffion  ftiould  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
breaft. 

Though  love  be  a ftrong  pallion,  it  is  feldom  fo 
rapid  in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few 
perfons  fall  clefperately  in  love  all  at  once.  We  would 
therefore  advife  every  one,  before  he  tampers  with 
this  paflion,  to  confider  well  the  probability  of  his 
being  able  to  obtain  the  objeft  of  his  wiflics.  When 
that  is  not  lilvel.y,  he  ftiould  avoid  every  occafion  of 
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increafing  it.  He  ought  immediately  to  flee  the  eom*?. 
pany  of  the  beloved  object ; to  apply  his  mind  atten- 
tively to  bufinefs  or  ftudy;  to  take  every  kind  of  a- 
inufem.ent ; and  above  all,  to  endeavour,  if  poffible,, 
to  find  out  another  obj eft  which  may  engage  his 
affeftions,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to 
obtain. 

There  is  no  paffion  with  which  people  are  fo  ready 
to  tamper  as  love,  although  none  is  more  dangerous. 
Some  men  make  love  for  amufement,  others  from  mere 
vanity,  or  on  purpofe  to  ftiew  their  confequence  with 
the  fair  [ This  is,  perhaps,  the  greateft  piece  of 
cruelty  which  any  one  can  be  guilty  of.  What  we 
eagerly  wifh  for  we  eafily  credit.  Hence  the  too  cre- 
. dulous  fair  are  often  betrayedhnto  a fituation  which  is 
truly  deplorable,  before  they  are  able  to  difcover  that 
the  pretended  lover  was  only  in  jell:.  But  there  is  no 
jeftingwith  this  paffion.  When  love  is  got  to  a certain 
height,  it  admits  of  no'^cure  but  the  poffeffion  of  its 
objeft,  which  in  this  cafe  ought  always,  if  poffible, 
to  be  obtained. 

OF  RELIGIOUS  MELANCHO.LY* 

Many  perfons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  behave  as. 
if  they  thought  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful.  They  ima- 
gine the  whole  of  religion  confills  in  certain  mortifi- 
cations, or  denying  themfelves  the  fmalleft  indul- 
gence, even  of  the  mod:  innocent  amufements.  A 
perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their  countenances, 
whilo  the  deeped  melancholy  preys  upon  their  minds. 
At  length  the  faired  profpefts  vanilh,  every  thing  puts 
on  a difmal  appearance,  and  thofe  very  objefts  which, 
ought  to  give  delight,  afford  nothing  but  difgud.  Life 
kfelf  becomes  a burthen,,  and  the  unhappy  wretch, 
perfuaded  that  no  evil  can  equal  what  he  feels,  often 
puts  an  end  to  his  miferable  exidence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  diould  be  fo  far 
perverted,  as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe  very  evils 
which  it  was  deiigned  to  cure!  Nothing  can  be 
better  calculated  than  True  Religon,  to  raife  and 

fupport 
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fupport  the  rciind  of  its  votaries  under  every  afSic- 
tion  that  can  befal  them.  It  teaches  men  that  even 
the  fufferings  of  this  life  are  preparatory  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  next ; and  that  all  who  perfift  in  a 
courfe  of  virtue  fhall  at  le'ngth  arrive  at  complete 
felicity. 

Perfons  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion 
to  others,  fhould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
gloomy  fubjefts.  That  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind 
which  true  religion  is  calculated  to  infpire,  is  a more 
powerful  argument  in  its  favour  than  all  the  terrors 
that  can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter  men 
from  outward  a6ts  of  wickednefs,  but  can  never  in- 
fpire them  with  that  love  of  G^d,  and  real  goodnefs 
of  heart,  in  which  alone  true  religion  coniifts. 

To  conclude — tb.e  belt  way  to  counteraft  the  vio- 
lence of  any  paflion,  is  to 'keep  the  mind  clofely  em, 
gaged  in  feme  ufeful  purfuit.  ■ ' 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XL 


Of  the  Common  Evacuations. 

HE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body 


1.  are  thofe  by  ftool,  urine,  and  infenfible  perfpi- 
ration.  None  of  thefe  can  be  long  obftru6ted  with- 
out impairing  the  health.  When  that  which  ought 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  is  too  long  retained, 
it  not  only  occafions  a plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs 
of  the  velfels,  but  acquires  qualities  which  are  hurt- 
ful to  the  health,  as  acrimony,  putrefcence,  &c. 

OF  THE  ?;yACUATION  BY  STOOL. 

Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keep- 
ing the  body  regular.  When  the  fasces  lie  too  long 
in  the  bowels,  they  vitiate  the  humours  ^ and  when 
they  are  too  foon  difcharged,  the  body  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  nouriflied.  A medium  is  therefore  to  be 
delired,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in 
diet,  deep,  and  exercife.  Whenever  the  body  is  not 
regular,  there  is  reafon  to  fafpe6]:  a fault  in  one  or 
other  q{  thefe. 

Perfons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
who  eat  various  kind  of  food,  and  drink  of  feveral 
different  liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  reafon  to  ex- 
pe£l:  either  that  their  digellion  will  be  good,  or  their 
difcharges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, difturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  and 
never  fails  to  occafion  difeafes.  Either  too  much  or 
too  little  food  will  have  this  effeft.  The  former  in- 
deed generally  occafions  loofeneh;,  and  the  latter 
coftivenefs ; but  both  have  a tendency  to,  hurt  the 
health. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exaft  number, 
of  ftools  which  may  be  confident  with  health,  as  thcle 
differ  in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in  different 
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coriflitutions,  and  even  in  the  fame  confdtution  un- 
der a different  regimen  of  diet,  exercife.  Sic.  It  is 
however  generally  allowed,  that  one  ftool  a-day  is 
fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  that  lefs  is  hurtful.  But 
this  like  moft  general  rules,  admits  of  many  excep- 
tions. We  have  known,  perfons  in  perfed  health  who 
did  not  go  to  ftool  above  once  a-week.  Such  a de- 
gree of  coftivenefs  however  is  not  fafe ; though  the 
perfon  who  labours  under  it  may  for  fome  time  en- 
joy tolerable  health,  yet  at  length  it  may  occafioa 
difeafes. 

One  method  of  procuring  a ftool  every  day  is  to 
rife  betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not 
only  the  pofture  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular 
ftools,  but  alfo  the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the 
perfpiration,  leffens  all  the  other  difcharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  by 
Mr.  Locke  is  likewife  very  proper,  viz.  to  folicit 
nature,  by  going  regularly  to  ftool  every  morning 
whether  one  has  a call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind 
may  be  acquired,  which  will  in  time  become  natural. 

Perfons  who  have  a frequent  recourfe  to  medicines 
for  preventing  coftivenefs  feldom  fail  to  ruin  their 
conftitution.  Purging  medicines  frequently  repeated  - 
weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  every 
dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length  they  be- 
come as  neceffary  as  daily  bread.  Thofe  who  are 
troubled  with  coftivenefs  ought  rather,  if  poflible, 
to  remove  it  by  diet  than  drugs.  They  fliould  like- 
wife go  thinly  clothed,  and  avoid  every  thing  of  an 
aftringent  or  of  an  heating  nature.  The  diet  and 
other  regimen  neceffary  in  this  cafe  v/ill  be  found 
under  the  article  Coftivenefs,  v/here  this  ftate  of  the 
bowels  is  treated  as  a difeafe. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  an  habitual 
loofenefs  6ught  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  complaint.  They  ftiould  ufe  food  which 
braces  and  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  ra- 
ther of  an  aftringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made 
of  the  fineft  flour,  cheefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk,. 

Sic. 
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&c.  Their  drink  fhould  be  red  portj  claret,  brandy 
and  water,  in  which  toafted  bread  has  been  boiledi 
and  fuch  like. 

As  an  habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  ob-^ 
ftrufted  perfpiration,  perfons  afFe6ted  with  it  ought 
to  keep  their  feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their 
Ikin,  and  take  every  other  method  to  promote  the 
perfpiration. 

OF  URINE. 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity 
and  appearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  of 
either.  Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  the  urine  ought  to  be 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  part  of  our  ali- 
ment. But  fuppofe  any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble 
of  meafuring  bothj  he  would  find  that  every  thing 
which  altered  the  degree  of  perfpiration,  would  alter 
this  proportion,  and  likewife  that  different  kinds  of 
aliment  would,  afford  very  different  quantities  of 
tirine,  which  ought  to  be  difcharged,  yet  a perfon  of 
common  fenfe  will  feldombe  at  a lofs  to  know  when 
if  is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a free  difcharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents 
but  aflually  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  promoted;  and  every  thing  that  may 
obflru^f  it  fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the 
fecretion  and  difcharge  of  urine  are  leffened  by  a 
fedentary  life,  fleeping  on  beds  that  are  too  foft 
and  warm,  food  of  a dry  and  heating  quality,  liquors 
which  are  aflringent  and’  heating,  as  red  port,  claret^ 
and  fuch  like.  Thofe  who  have  reafon  to  fufpe6t 
that  their  urine  is  in  too  fmall  quantity,  or  who 
have  any  fymptoms  of  the  gravel,  ought  not  only  to 
avoid  thefe  things,  but  whatever  elfe  they  find  has 
a tendency  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids, 
but  by  ftagnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker, 
the  more  watery  parts  flying  off  firft,  and  the  more 

grofs 
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grofs  and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conftant 
tendency  v/hich  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation 
of  Itones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  indolent  and  fedentary 
people  are  much  more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  than 
perfons  of  a more  a6Iive  life. 

Many  perfons  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others 
have  brought  on  very  tedious^  and  even  incurable 
diforders  by  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a 
falfe  delicacy.  When  the  bladder  has  been  over- 
diftendedj.it  often lofes  its  power  of  action  altogether, 
or  becomes  paralytic,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered 
unable  either  to  retain  the  urine,  or  expel  it  properly. 
The  calls  of  nature  ought  never  to  be  poftponed. 
Delicacy  is  doubtlefs  a virtue,  but  that  can  never  be 
reckoned  true  delicacy,  which  induces  any  one  to 
rilk  his  health  or  hazard  his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too 
fmall  a quantity.  This  may  be  occafioncd  by  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the 
exceflive  ufe  of  alkaline  falts,  or  any  thing  that  Simu- 
lates the  kidneys,  dilutes  the  blood,  &c.  This  dif- 
order  very  foon  weakens  the  body,  and  induces  a 
confumption.  It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be  mi- 
tigated by  ftrengthening  diet  and  aftringeiit  medi- 
cines. 

%• 

OF  THE  PERSPIRATION. 

Infenfible  perfpiration  is  generally  reckoned  the 
greateft  of  all  the  difcharges  from  the  human  body. 
It  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  dif- 
eafes attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on;  but  when 
it  is  obftru6Ied,  the  whole  frame  is  foon  difordered. 
This  difcharge  however,  being  lefs  perceptible  than 
any  of  the  reft,  is  confequently  lefs  attended  to. 
Hence  it  is,  that  acute  fevers,-  rheufnatifms,  agues, 
&;c.  often  proceed  from  obfl;ru6ted  perfpiration  be- 
fore we  are  aware  of  its  having  taken  place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  fina  molt  of  them  im-' 
pute  their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds  which  they 
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had  caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been  neg- 
Ie6led.  For  this  realbn,  inftead  of  a critical  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  perfpiration,  its  differ- 
ence in  different  feafons,  climates,  conftitutions,  &c. 
we  fliall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  caufes  which 
moft  commonly  obflruft  it,  and  to  fliew  how  far  they 
may  be  either  avoided^  or  have  their  influence  coun- 
tera61ed  by  timely  care.  The  want  of  due  attention 
to  thefe,  cofts  Britain  annually  fome  thoufands  of 
ufeful  lives, 

CHANGES  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

One  of  the  moft  common  caufes  of  obftrufted  per- 
fpiration,  or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the 
changeablenefs  of  the  weather,  or  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  There  is  no  place  where  fuch  changes  hap- 
pen more  frequently  than  in  Great  Britain.  With 
us  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  but  often 
change  almoft  from  one  extreme  to  another  in  a few 
days,  and  foraetimes  even  in  the  courfe  of  one  day. 
That  fuch  changes  muft  affe6l  the  ftate  of  the  perfpi- 
ration  is  obvious  to  every  one. 

The  beft  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againft 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  is  to  be  abroad  every 
day.  Thofe  who  keep  moft  within  doors  are  moft 
liable  to  catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  render 
themfelves  fo  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  flighteft 
.changes  in  the  atmofphere,  and  bytheirpains,  coughs, 
an^  oppreffions  of  the  breaft,  &:c.  they  become  a kind 
of  living  barometers. 

WET  clothes. 

Wet  clothes  not  only  by  their  coldnefs  obftru6l 
the  perfpiration,  but  their  moifture,  by  being  ab- 
forbed,  or  taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  increafes 
the  danger.  The  moft  robuft  conftitution  is  not 
proof  againft  the  danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes; 
they  daily  occafion  fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  other 
fatal  diforders,  even  in  the  young  and  healthy. 
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It  is  impoflible  for  people  who  go  frequently' 
abroad  to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the 
danger  might  generally  be  leflened,  if  not  wholly 
prevented,  by  changing  their  clothes  foon ; when 
this  cannot  be  done,  they  fliould  keep  in  motion  till 
they  be  dry.  So  far  are  many  from  taking  this  pre- 
caution that  they  often  fit  or  lie  down  in  the  fields 
with  their  clothes  wet,  and  frequently  deep  even 
whole  nights  in  this  condition.  The  frequent  in- 
flances  which  we  have  of  the  fatal  effetts  of  this 
condu61:,  ought  certainly  to  deter  all  from  being 
guilty  of  it. 

WET  FEET. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes.  The 
cholic,  inflammations  of  the  breafi:  and  of  the  bowels, 
the  iliac  paflion,  cholera  morbus,  &c.  are  often  occa- 
fioned  by  wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render 
this  lefs  dangerous ; but  it  ought,  as  far  as  polhblc, 
to  be  avoided.  The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not 
accuftomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  fliould 
be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  refpe6l. 

NIGHT  AIR, 

The  perfpiration  is  often  obflrucied  by  night  air; 
even  in  fummer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The 
dews  which  fall  plentifully  after  the  hotteft  day,  make 
the  night  more  dangerous  than  when  the  weather 
is  cool.  Hence,  in  warm  countries,  the  evening 
dews  are  more  hurtful  than  where  the  climate  is 
more  temperate, 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day  to  be  abroad 
in  a cool  evening;  but  this  is  a pleafure  to  be  avoid- 
ed by  all  who  value  their  health.  The  efle61:s  of 
evening  dews  are  gradual  indeed,  and  almofl  imperr 
ceptible ; but  they  are  not  the  lefs  to  be  dreaded : 
we  would  therefore  advife  travellers,  labourers,  and 
all  who  are  much  heated  by  day,  carefully  to  avoid 
them.  When  the  perfpiration  has  been  great,  thefe 
become  dangerous  in  proportion.  By  not  attend- 
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ing  to  this,  in  flat  marfliy  countries,  where  the  ex- 
halations and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  often 
feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  quinfeys,  and  other 
dangerous  difeafes. 

DAMP  BEDS. 

Beds  become  damp  either  from  their  not  being 
vfed,  ftanding  in  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  without 
hre,  or  from  the  linen  not  being  dry  when  laid  on 
the  bed.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travel- 
lers than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all 
places  where  fuel  is  fcarce.  When  a traveller,  cold 
and  wet,  arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may  by  means  of  a 
good  fire,  warm  diluting  liquor,  and  a,  dry  bed, 
have  the  perfpiration  reftored ; but  if  he  be  put  into, 
a cold  room,  and  laid  in  a damp  bed,  it  will  be 
more  obflrutted,  and  the  worft  confequences  will 
enfue.  Travellers  fliould  avoid  inns  which  are  noted 
for  damp  beds,  as  they  would  a houfe  infe£l:ed  with 
the  plague,  as  no  man,  however  robuft,  is  proof 
againft  the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families 
for  the  reception  of  ftrangers  are  often  equally  dan- 
gerous. All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not 
frequently  ufed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  beds,  which  are  not  flept  in  above  two  or 
three  times  a year,  fliould  be  fafe?  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  people  complain  of  having 
<;:aught  cold  by  changing  their  bed.  The  reafon  is. 
obvious were  they  careful  never  to  deep  in  a bed 
but  what  was  frequently  ufed,  they  fliould  feldom 
find  any  ill  confequences  from  a change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  per- 
fon  when  on  a vifit  than  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is 
kept  on  purpofe  for  ftrangers.  That  ill-judged  piece 
qf  complaifancc  becomes  a real  injury.  All  the  bad 
confequences  from  this  quarter  might  eafily  be  pre- 
vented in  private  families,  by  caufing  their  feryants 
to  deep  in  the  fpare  beds,  and  refign  them  to  ftrangers 
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when  they  come.  In  inns,  where  the  beds  are  ufed 
almoft  every  night,  nothing  elfe  is  neceffary  than  to 
keep  the  rooms  well  feafoned  by  frequent  fires,  and 
the  linen  dry. 

That  baneful  cuftom  fald  to  be  praftifed  in  many 
inns,  of  damping  flieets,  and  prcfling  them  in  order 
to  fave  wafliing,  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the 
beds,  ought,  when  difcovered,  to  be  punifhed  with 
the  utmoft  feverity.  It  is  really  a fpecies  of  mur- 
der, and  will  often  prove  as  fatal  as  poifon  or  gun- 
fliot.  Indeed  no  linen,  efpecially  if  is  has  been 
wafhed  in  winter,  ought  to  be  ufed  till  it  has  been 
expofed  fof^  fome  time  to  the  fire ; nor  is  this  ope- 
ration lefs  neceffary  for  linen  walked  in  fummer, 
provided  it  has  lain  by  for  any  length  of  time.  This 
caution  is  the  more  needful,  as  gentlemen  are  often 
exceedingly  attentive  to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  an 
inn,  yet  pay  no  regard  to  a circumftancc  of  much 
niore  importance, 

PAMP  HOUSES. 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  con- 
fequences;  for  this  reafon  thofe  who  build  flaould 
be  careful  to  chufe  a dry  fituation.  A houfe  whicfi* 
hands  on  a damp  marfhy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will 
never  be  thoroughly  dry.  All  houfes,  unlefs  where 
the  ground  is  exceeding  dry,  fhould  have  the  firfi; 
floor  a little  raifed.  Servants  and  others,  who  are 
obliged  to  live  in  cellars  and  lunk  dories,  feldom 
continue  long  in  health : mafters  ought  furely  to  pay 
fome  regard  to  the  health  of  their  fervants,  as  well  as 
to  their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely 
to  avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their 
lives,  by  inhabiting  a houfe  almoft  as  foon  as  the 
mafons,  plaifters.  See.  have  done  with  it:  fuch 
houfes  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs„ 
but  likewife  form  the  fmell  of  lime,  paint,  &c.. 
The  afthmas,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  lungs.  Ip  incident  to  people  who  work  in  thefe 
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articles,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  their  being  unwhole- 
fome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfeafon- 
able  piece  of  cleanlinefs^  I mean  the  pernicous 
cuftom  of  waftiing  them  immediately  before  com- 
pany is  put  into  them.  Moft  people  catch  cold,  if 
they  fit  but  a yery  fhort  time  in  a room  that  has  been 
lately  wafhed ; the  delicate  ought  carefully  to  avoid 
fuch  a fituation,  and  even  the  robuft  are  not  always 
proof  againft  its  influence. 

SUDDEN  TRANSITIONS  FROM  HEAT 
TO  COLD. 

The  perfpiration  is  commonly  obfiruFred  by  fud- 
den  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold.  Colds  are  fel- 
dom  caught,  unlefs  when  people  have  been  too 
much  heated.  Heat  ratifies  the  blood,  quickens 
the  circulation,  and  increafes  the  perfpiration ; but 
when  thefe  are  fuddenly  checked,  the  confequences 
mult  be  bad.  It  is  indeed  impolFible  for  labourers 
not  to  be  too  hot  upon  fome  occafions ; but  it  is  ge- 
nerally in  their  power  to  let  themfelves  cool  gradu- 
ally, to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they  leave  off  work, 
to  make  choice  of  a dry  place  to  relt  themfelves  in, 
and  to  avoid  fleeping  in  the  open  fields.  Thefe  eafy 
rules,  if  obferved,  would  often  prevent  fevers  and 
Other  fatal  diforders. 

It  is  very  common  for  people,  when  hot,  to  drink 
freely  of  cold  water,  or  fmall  liquors.  This  con- 
duct is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirft  indeed  is  hard 
to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that  appe- 
tite frequently  gets  the  better  of  reafon,  and  makes 
us  do  what  our  judgment  difapproves.  Every  pea- 
fapt,  however,  knows,  if  his  horfe  be  permitted  to 
drink  his  bellyful  of  cold  water  after  violent  exer- 
cife^  and  be  immediately  put  into  the  ft able,  or 
fuffered  to  remain  at  reft,  that  it  will  kill  him. 
This  they  take  the  utmofl  care  to  prevent.  It  were 
well  if  they  were  equally  attentive  to  their  own 
fafety. 
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Third  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without  fwal- 
lowing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields 
afford  variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the  very 
chewing  of  which  would  abate  third.  Water  kept 
in  the  mouth  for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  again,  if  fre- 
quently repeated,  will  have  the  fame  effect.  If  a bit 
of  bread  be  eaten  along  with  a few  mouthfuls  of  wa- 
ter, it  will  both  quench  third  more  effeFtually,  and 
make  the  danger  lefs.  When  a perfon  is  extremely 
hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  if  it  can 
be  obtained,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  any  thing  elfe. 
But  if  any  one  has  been  fo  foolifh,  when  hot,  as  to 
drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to  continue  his 
exercife  at  lead  till  what  he  drank  be  thoroughly 
warmed  upon  his  domach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  ef- 
fects which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when 
the  body  is  hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occafioned 
immediate  death.  Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys,  and  fevers 
of  various  kinds,  are  its  common  confequences. 
Neither  is  it  fafe  when  warm  to  eat  freely  of  raw 
fruits,  fallads,  or  the  like.  Thefe  indeed  have  not 
fo  fudden  an  efle£t  on  the  body  as  cold  liquors,  but 
they  are  notwithdanding  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors 
till  the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going 
into  the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds, 
coughs,  and  inflammations  of  the  bread,  are  the 
ufual  effe61s  of  this  conduft ; yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people,  after  they  have  drank  warm 
liquors  for  feveral  hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a number  of 
miles  in  the  colded  night,  or  to  ramble  about  in  the 
dreets. 

People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to  throw 
open  a window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a molt 
dangerous  practice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit  with- 
out doors  than  in  fuch  a fituation,  as  the  current  of 
air  is  directed  againd  one  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Inflammatory  fevers  and  confumptions  have  often 

been 
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been  occafioned  by  fitting  or  {landing  thinly  clothed 
near  an  open  window.  Nor  is  fleeping  with  open 
windows  lefs  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to 
be  done,  even  in  the  hotteft  feafon,  unlefs  the  win- 
dow is  at  a diftance.  I have  known  mechanics  fre- 
quently contraft  fatal  difeafes,  by  working  flript  at 
an  open  window,  and  would  advife  all  of  them  to 
beware  of  fuch  a pra£lice. 

Few  things  expofe  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
'keeping  their  own  houfes  too  warm : fuch  perfons 
may  be  faid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hot-houfes ; they  can 
hardly  flir  abroad  to  vifit  a neighbour  but  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon 
for  keeping  houfes  moderately  cool,  that  alone  is 
fufEcient ; but  no  houfe  that  is  too  hot  can  be  whole- 
fome ; heat  deflroys  the  fpring  and  elafticity  of  the 
air,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for  expanding  the  lungs, 
and  the  other  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  it  is 
that  confumptions  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs 
prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges,  glafs- 
houfes,  and  the  like.  i 

Some  are  even  fo  fool  hardy,  as  to  plunge  them- 
felves  when  hot  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers  but 
madnefs  itfelf,  has  frequently  been  the  effe6l  of  this 
condu6l.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  a6lion  of  a 
madman  to  deferve  a ferious  confidcration. 

The  refult  of  all  thefe  obfervations  is,  that  every 
one  ought  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  all 
fudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep 
the  body  in  as  uniform  a temperature  as  poifible,  or 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care  to  let  it  cool 
gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  flri6l  an  attention  to 
thefe  things  \vo.uld  tend  to  render  them  delicate,  So 
far  howevct  is  this  from  being  our  defign,.  that  the 
very  firft  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds,  is  to 
harden  the  body,  by  inuring  it  daily  to  the  open 
air.  , 

We  fliall  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of 
our  fubjeft,  by  giving  an  abftraft  of  the  juftiy  cele-‘ 
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brated  advice  of  Celfiis,  with  refpeft  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health.  A man,’’  fay's  he,  who  is  blefled 
with  good  health,  fliould  confine  himfelf  to  no  par- 
‘‘  ticular  rules,  either  with  refpe6l  to  regimen  or  me- 
dicine.  He  ought  frequently  to  diverfify  his  man- 
ner  of  living;  to  be  fometimes  in  town,  fometimes 
in  the  country  ; to  hunt,  fail,  indulge  himfelf  in 
reft,  but  more  frequently  to  ufe  exercife.  He 
‘‘  ought  to  refufe  no  kind  of  food  that  is  commonly 
ufed,  but  fometimes  to  eat  more  and  fometimes 
lefs ; fometimes  to  make  one  at  an  entertainment, 
and  fometimes  to  forbear  it ; to  make  rather  two 
meals  a-day  than  one,  and  always  to  eat  heartily, 
provided  he  can  digeft  it.  He  ought  neither  too 
eagerly  to  purfue,  nor  too  fcrupuloufly  to  avoid  Tn- 
tercoufe  with  the  fair  fex : pleafures  of  this  kind, 
rarely  indulged,  render  the  body  alert  and  aCrive  ; 
but  when  too  frequently  repeated,  weak  and  lan- 
guid.  He  fhould  be  careful  in  time  of  health  not 
to  deftroy,  by  excefles  of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of 
conftitution  which  Ihould  fupport  him  under  fick- 
nefs.” 
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Of  the  means  af  dif covering  the  Natures  of  different  DifeafeSy, 
and  of  adapting  methods  of  cure, 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  exaft 
defcription  and  account  of  the  fymptoms  which 
attend  each  difeafc,  as  it  occurs  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work  ^ yet  there  are  fome  obfervations  which  refpeft 
them  al]>  and  which  throy\m  together,,  may  ferve  as  a 
general  light  to  guide  us  in  all  our  enquiries  and  at- 
t^^mpts  to  form  proper  judgments  of  the  natures  and 
appearances  of  different  diforders. 

And  here  it  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the 
fame  difeafe  is  not  always  marked  by  the  fame  fymp- 
toms or  appearances,  but  that  thefe  differ  very  con- 
fiderably  in  different  ages,  conftitutions,  and  fexes  \ 
and  depend  alfo,  in  many  inftances,  on  manner  of  life, 
and  temper  and  difpofition  of  mind  : and  that  from 
hence  it  will  frequently  happen,  that  thofe  who  are 
conftantly  and  immediately  about  the  perfons  of  the 
fick,  are  capable  of  afeertaining  the  approaching  dif- 
eafe with  more  accuracy,  from  their  own  obfervations, 
than  medical  afiiftants,  who  afe  generally  called  in 
after  the  fymptoms  have  made  fome  progrefs,  and 
often  after  their  appearance  has  been  changed,  and 
who  are  many  times  ftrangers  to  th^  patient's  habit 
of  body,  and  have  no  other  information  on  that  fub- 
je£lthan  they  can  derive  from  enquiry,  which  is  com- 
monly uncertain,  and  fometimes  unintelligible. 

Befides,  the  different  ftates  of  the  bodies  of  young 
patients,  and  thofe  of  a more  advanced  age,  will  not 

only 
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• only  occafion  different  fymptoms,  but  will  require 
different  and  even  oppofite  treatment;  and  the  female 
fex,  who  are  delicately  framed,  and  their  nerves  more 
eafily  affefted  than  thofe  of  men,  are  unable  to  bear 
the  fame  copious  evacuations,  of  warm  and  ftimula- 
ing  medicines  ; and  the  like  didin£tion  will  appear 
between  thofe  whofe  employments  are  moftly  within 
doors,  and  afford  but  little  exercife,  and  thofe  who 
labour  without  doors,  and  by  conftant  expofure  to 
the  air  and  weather,  acquire  habits  more  hardy,  roi^ 
bull,  and  vigorous. 

We  have  already  noticed,  that  different  climates 
will  not  only  produce  different  difeafes,  but  will  alfo 
occafion  a very  material  variation  of  fymptoms  ; and 
even  in  nearly  the  fame  climates,  dtuations  high  or 
low,  expofed  or  confined,  will  have  a very  confider- 
able  effefl:  on  the  appearance  of  the  difeafe.  It  may 
therefore  be  right  to  enquire  in  what  manner  thofe 
who  fuffered  the  fuppofed  diforder  in  the  fame  neigh- 
bourhood have  been  affe£led  in  the  feveral  ftages  of 
it ; nor  lliduld  particular  enquiry  be  omitted  as  to  the 
occupation  of  the  patient,  as  we  have  before  pointed 
out  many  trades  and  employments  in  life,  which  fub- 
je6f:  men  to  particular  difeafes ; and  good  intelligence 
on  this  head  will  be  equally  ufeful  in  difeovering  the 
nature  of  the  didemper,  and  pointing^  the  method  of 
cure  : the  fame  difeafe  in  different  conftitutions,  and 
arifing  from  different  caufes,  may  require  very  dif- 
'^/r-fent  management,  and  more  particularly  with  refpeft 
^ to  regimen,  which  in  mofl  cafes  we  are  inclined  to 
think  of  more  confequence  than  medicine;  and  efpe^ 
dally  when  an  early  difeovery  of  the  difeafe  will  en- 
able us  to  combat  it  before  it  has  arrived  at  any  de- 
gree of  malignancy. 

Medicine,  though  in  many  cafes  indifpenfibly  ne- 
ceffary,  may  for  want  of  our  being  able  to  judge  of 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  be  extremely  prejudicial ; 
and  whenever  adminiftered  in  any  confiderable  quan- 
tity, particular  obfervation  fliould  be  made  whether 
any  peculiar  part  of  the  compofition  feems  to  difagree 
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with  the  patient  ; and  it  will  be  prudent  to  enquire 
whether  he  has  ever  had  the  fame  kind  of  difeafe  be- 
fore, how  he  was  then  treated,  and  whether  any  cer- 
tain drug  or  medicinal  preparation  has  produced  ill 
effe6ts,  or  the  contrary ; by  thefe  means  we  may 
fometimes  attain  a method  of  cure,  which  our  own 
judgment  might  not  fuggeft. 

With  refpeft  to  regimen,  the  bed:  dire6tions  will 
arife  from  knowing  and'  attentively  confidering  the 
cafe  before  us,  and  reafon  will  then  prove  the  ableft 
guide.  If  the  fymptoms  of  a fever  are  inflammatory, 
gruels,  wheys,  herb-teas,  and  infufious,  are  not  only 
proper  food,  but  in  general  fupply  the  place  of  all 
medicine  ; and  in  flow,  putrid,  and  nervous  fevers, 
where  cordials  are  necelfary  to  fupport  the  fick,  that 
purpofe  will  be  better  anfwered  by-fago,  jellies,  and 
a proper  quantity  of  good  and  generous  wine,  than 
by  all  the  juleps  of  an  apothecary’s  fliop. 

Difeafes  of  flower  progrefs  demand  no  lefs  atten- 
tion to  diet ; a courfe  of  vegetables  hath  been  known 
to  remove  an  inveterate  fcurvy,  when  all  the  powers 
of  medicine  have  failed  of  fuccefs  : wind,  hypochon- 
driac, and  nervous  complaints,  have  been  frequently 
expelled  by  a more  liberal  ufe  of  folid  food  and 
good  liquors  ; and  a milk  diet  hath  often  reftored  the 
patient  to  health,  in  the  very  far  advanced  ftages  of  a 
confumption. 

Air  and  exercife  are  of  no  final!  importance  when 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe  is  afcertained  : in  the  fmall- 
pox  and  other  fevers,  thoufands  have  periflied  under 
the  old  praftice  of  excluding  air;  and  that  which  now 
prevails,  of  admitting  it,  under  proper  regulations, 
into  the  chambers  of  the  lick  ; nay,  in  the  former  dif- 
eafe, carrying  the  patient  into  the  open  air,  has  been 
attended  with  the  two-foid  advantage,  in  contributing 
in  a wonderful  manner  to  the  recovery  of  the  difeafed, 
and  lelfening  the  danger  of  communicating  the  dif- 
temper  to  others, 

Exercife  is  generally  recpmmended  as  an  endeavour 
to  regain  ftrengtb  ^ft^T  tfle  body  has  been  reduced  to 
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weaknefs  by  the  feverity  of  fome  difeafe ; but  there 
are  many  diforders  in  which  it  fhould  be  ufed  to  ob- 
tain a cure.  Riding  on  horfeback  has  removed  glan- 
dular complaints  in  many  inftances,  and  a voyage  at 
fea,  has  been  known  not  only  to  Hop  the  progrefs  of 
an  apparently  confirmed  confumption,  but  actually  to 
reftore  the  patient  to  perfefl  health.  In  complaints 
which  are  occafioned  by  relaxation,  fwimming  may 
prove  extremely  beneficial,  adding  to  the  efFe61:  of  the 
cold-bath  the  exercife  of  the  limbs,  and  in  particular 
opening  the  cheft  by  the  continued  regular  motion  of 
the  arms. 

• Nor  is  cleanlinefs  to  be  omitted  in  our  attempts  to 
render  the  ufe  of  medicine  lefs  neceflary.  Dirty 
clothes  about  the  fick,  not  only  add  to  the  difcomfort 
of  their  fituation,  but  very  often  to  the  danger;  as  that 
’perfpiration  which  nature  intended  to  carry  off  noxious 
humours,  is  frequently  taken  again  into  the  body,  and 
aflually contributes  to  fupport  the  difeafe:  nay,  there 
are  fome  diforders  which  may  be  totally  removed,  by 
cleanlinefs,  and  none  iii  which  it  is  not  of  important 
life,  both  to  the  patient  himfelf,  to  thofe  about  him, 
and  to  the  community  at  large,  as  the  degree  of  infec- 
tion is  always  proportioned  as  well  to  the  care  taken 
in  this  refpefi,  as  to  the  malignity  of  the  diforder. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a general  ob- 
fervatioii,  that  a ftrift  regard  tO‘ regimen  will  in  many 
cafes  render  medicine  wholly  unneceffary,  and  in  all 
contribute  to  leffen  the  occafion  for  it ; and  that  the 
effe£ls  of  precaution,  in  thofe  matters  which  are  within 
the  knowledge  of  every  individual,  are  always  more 
certain  than  the  operation  of  phyfic,  which  depends 
in  many  infiances  on  confiitution,  and  in  others,  on 
circumftances  which  the  utmofi  human  penetration 
may  be  unable  to  difcover. 
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Of  Fevers  in  GeneraL 

AS  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  faid  to 
perifti  by  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be 
acquainted  with  their  caufes.  The  moft  general 
caufes  of  fevers  are,  infeftion,  errors  in  diet,  un- 
wholefome  air,  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  excefs 
or  fuppreffion  of  ufual  evacuations,  external  or  inter- 
nal injuries,  and  extreme  degrees  of  heat  or  cold. 
As  moft  of  thefe  hav^  already  been  treated  of  at  con- 
fiderable  length,  and  their  effefts  ftiewn,  we  ftiali  not 
now  refume  the  confideration  of  them,  but  fliall  only 
recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  would  with  to  avoid 
fevers  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  to  pay  the  moft  punc- 
tual attention  to  thefe  article^. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  moft  frequent  of  all  diC* 
cafes,  but  they  are  likewife  the  moft  complex.  In 
the  moft  fimple  fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always 
a combination  of  feveral  fymtoms.  The  diftin- 
guifhing  fymptoms  of  fever  are,  increafed  heat,  fre- 
quency of  pulfe,  lofs  of  appetite,  general  debility, 
pain  in  the  head,  and  a difficulty  in  performing  fome 
of  the  vital  or  animal  funftions.  The  other  fymp- 
toms ufually  attendant  on  fevers  are,  naufea,  thirft, 
anxiety,  delirium,  wearinefs,  wafting  of  the  flefti, 
want  of  fleep,  or  the  fleep  difturbed  and  not  rei» 
ffcfliing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient 
generally  complains  firft  of  languor  or  liftleflhefs, 
ibrenefs  of  the  fteffi,  or  the  bones,  as  the  country 
people  exprefs  it,  heavinefs  of  the  head,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, ficknefs,  with  clamminefs  of  the  mouth ; after 
fome  time  come  on  exceffive  heat,  violent  thirft,  reft- 
lefthefs,  Sic. 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  be- 
gms  with  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  exceffive  cold, 
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accompanied  with  debility  and  lofs  of  appetite  ; fre- 
quently the  cold  is  attended  with  ftiivering,  oppref- 
lion  about  the  heart,  and  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  or 
vomiting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  in- 
termitting, and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutane- 
ous eruption  or  topical  inflammation,  as  the  Irnall- 
pox,  erifipelas,  &c.  By  a continual  fever  is  meant 
that  which  never  leaves  the  patient  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or  which  fliews  no  remarkable 
increafe  or  abatement  in  the  fymptoms.  This  kind 
of  fever  is  likewife  divided  into  acute,  flow,  and  ma- 
iigant.  The  fever  is  called  acute  when  its  progrefs 
is  quick,  and  the  fymptoms  violent ; but  when  thefe 
are  more  gentle,  it  is  generally  denominated  flow. 
When  livid  or  petechial  fpots  fhew  a putrid  flate  of 
the  humours,  the  fever  is  called  malignant,  putrid, 
or  petechial. 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual  only 
in  a degree.  It  has  frequent  increafes  and  de- 
creafes,  or  exacerbations  and  remiflions,  but  never 
wholly  leaves  the  patient  during  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe.  Intermitting  fevers  or  agues  are  thofe  which 
during  the  time  that  the  patient may  be  faid  to  be 
ill,  have  evident  intervals  or  remiffions  of  the  lymp- 
toms. 

As  a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free 
herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick  to  obferve  with 
diligence  which  way  Nature  points,  and  to  endeavour 
to  aflifl  her  operations.  Our  bodies  are  fo  framed,  as 
to  have  a conftant  tendency  to  expel  or  throw  off 
whatever  is  injurious  to  health.  This  is  generally- 
done  by  urine,  fvveat,  ftool,  ex  peroration,  vomit,  or 
feme  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of  Nature^  , 
at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly  attended  to 
and  promoted,  it  v/ould  feldom  continue-  long ; but' 
when  her  attempts  are  either  negkred  or  coun- 
teradled,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  difeafe  proves  fatal* 

They 
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There  are  daily  inftances  of  perfons  who,  after  catch- 
ing cold,  have  all  the  fymptoms  of  a beginning  fever; 
but  by  keeping  warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors^ 
bathing  their  feet  in  warm  water,  Sic.  the  fymptoms 
in  a few  hours  difappear,  and  the  danger  is  prevent- 
ed. When  fevers  of  a putrid  kind  threaten,  the  beft 
method  of  obviating  their  effefts  is  by  repeated 
vomits. 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  enquiry 
into  the  nature  and  immediate  caufes  of  fevers, 
but  to  mark  their  moft  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to 
point  out  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient  with 
refpeft  to  his  diet,  drink,  air,  &c.  in  the -different 
flages  of  the  difeafe.  In  thefe  articles  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  patient  will  in  a great  meafure  direft  our 
condu61:. 

Almoft  every  perfon  in  a fever  complains  of  great 
thirft,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of  a cool- 
ing nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe  of 
water,  and  other  cooling  liquors. ' What  is  fo  likely 
to  abate  the  heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove 
fpafms  and  obftru<Stions,  promote  perfpiration,  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  urine,,  and  in  fhort  produce 
every  falutary  effeft  in  an  ardent  or  inhammatory 
fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of  water,  thin  gruel, 
or  any  other  weak  liquor,  of  which  water  is  the 
bafis?  The  neceffity  of  diluting  liquors  is  pointed 
out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  fkin,  and  the 
burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquenchable  third 
. of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grate- 
ful to  patients  in  a fever,  maybe  prepared  from  fruits, 
as  deco6tions  of  tamarinds,  apple  tea,  orange  whey, 
and  the  likef.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be 
prepared  from  marrn-mallow . roots,  linfeed,  lime- 
tree  buds,  and  other  mild  vegetables.  Thefe  li- 
quors, efpecially  when  acidulated,  are  highly  agree-, 
able  to  the  patient,  and  fliould  never  be  denied 
him. 
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At  the  beginning  of  a fever  the  patient  gene- 
rally complains  of  great  laffitude  or  wearinefs,  and 
has  no  inclination-  to  move.  This  evidently  thews 
the  propriety  of  keeping  him  eafy,  and  if  poffible 
in  bed’.  Lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates 
the  violence  of  the  circulation,  and  gives  Nature 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  all  her  force  to  over- 
come the  difeafci  The  bed  alone  would  ofteii 
remove  a fever  at  the  beginning  : but  when  the 
patient  ftruggles  with  the  difeafe,  inftead  of  driv- 
ing it  off,  he  only  fixes  it  the  deeper ; and  renders 
it  more  dangerous.  This  obfervation  is  too  of- 
ten verified  in  travellers,  who  happen  when  on  a 
journey  to  be  feized  with  a fever : Their  anxiety 
to  get  home  induces  them  to  travel  with  the  fever 
upon  them,  which  dOndu^t  feldom  fails  to  render  it 
fatal. 

In  fevers  the  mind  as  Well  as  the  body  ftiould  be 
kept  eafy^  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the  fick. 
Indeed  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  imagination,  in* 
creafes  the  difeafe ; for  which  reafon  every  perfon  in 
a fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  neither 
allowed  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in  the 
leafi;  affeft  or  difeompofe  his  mind. 

Though  - the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greatefi: 
inclination  for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  ap- 
petite for  folid  food  : hence  the  impropriety  of  urg- 
ing him  to  take  vidluals  is  evident-.  Much  folid 
food  in  a fever  is  every  way  hurtful.  It  opprefTes 
nature,  and,  inftead  of  nouriftiing  the  patient,  ferves 
only  to  feed  the  difeafe.  What  food  the  patient 
takes  ftiould  be  in  fmall  quantity,  light,  and  of  eafy 
digeftion.  It  ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kind,  as  panada,  roafted  apples,  gruels,  aud  fuc.li 
like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  ta- 
ken ill,  run  diredtly  to  their  rich  neighbour  for 
cordials,  and  pour  wine,  fpirits,  8.zc,  into  the  pa- 
tient, who  perhaps  never  had  been  accuftomed  to 
tafte  fuch  liquors  when  in- health.  If  there  be  any 
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degree  of  fever,  this  conduft  mufl  increafe  It,  and 
if  there  be  none,  this  is  the  ready  way  to  raife  one. 
Stuffing  the  patient  with  fweatmeats  and  other  deli- 
cacies is  likewife  very  pernicious.  Thefe  are  always 
harder  to  digeft  than  common  food,  and  cannot  fail 
to  hurt. 

Nothing  more  is  defired  by  a patient  in  a fever 
than  freffi  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but 
cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  every 
way  beneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  a manner 
ftifled  to  death  in  fevers  for  want  of  freffi  air^  yet 
fuch  is  the  unaccountable  infatuation  of  moft  people, 
that  the  moment  they  think  a perfon  in  a fever,  they 
imagine  he  ffiould  be  kept  in  a clofe  chamber,  into 
which  not  one  particle  of  freffi  air  muft  be  admitted. 
Inflead  of  this  there  ought  to  be  a conftant  ftreain  of 
freffi  air  into  a Tick  perfon's  chamber,  fo  as  to  keep 
it  moderately  cool.  Indeed  its  degree  of  warmth 
ought  never  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to  one  in 
perfeft  health. 

Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a fick  perfon's  chamber, 
or  hurts  the  patient  more,  than  a number  of  people 
breathing  in  it.  When  the  blood  is  enflamed,  or, 
the  humours  in  a putrid  ftate,  air  that  has  been 
breathed  repeatedly  will  greatly  increafe  the  difeafe. 
Such  air  not  only  lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes  unfit 
for  the  purpofe  of  refpiration,  but  acquires  a noxious 
quality,  which  renders  it  in  a manner  poifonous  to 
the  fick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  pa.tient’s  fpirits  are  low  and 
depreffied,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupported  with  cor- 
dials, but  every  method  ffiould  be  taken  to  cheer 
and  comfort  his  mind.  Many,  from  a miftaken 
zeal,  when  they  think  a perfom  in  danger,  inflead 
of  folacing  his  mind  with  the  hopes  and  confola- 
tions  of  religion,  fright  him  with  the  views  of  hell 
and  damnation.  It  would  be  unfuitable  here  to 
dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and  dangerous  coiife- 
quences  of  this  condu6f;  it  often  hurts  the  body, 
and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  feldom  benefits  the 
foul.  Am(ing 
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Among  common  people,  the  ♦very  name  of  a fever 
generally  fuggefts  the  neceflity  of  bleeding.  This 
notion  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  frorn  moft  fevers 
in  this  country  having  been  formerly  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature  ; but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are  now 
feldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations,  and 
a different  manner  of  living,  have  fo  changed  the  ftate 
of  difeafes  in  Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardly  one 
fever  in  ten,  where  the  lancet  is  neceffary.  In  moft 
low,  nervous,  and  putrid  fevers,  which  are  now  fo 
common,  bleeding  is  really  hurtful,  as  it  weakens  the 
patient,  finks  his  fpirits,  &c.  We-  would  recom- 
mend this  general  rule,  never  to  bleed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a J|ver,  unlefs  there  be  evident  figns  of  in- 
flammation. Bleeding  is  an  excellent  medicine 
when  neceffary,  but  fhould  never  be  wantonly  per- 
formed. 

It  is  likewife  a common  notion,  that  fweating  is 
always  neceffary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  When 
the  fever  proceeds  from  an  obftru£ted  perfpiration, 
this  notion  is  not  ill-founded.  If  the  patient  only 
lies  in  bed,  bathes  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
and  drinks  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  any  other 
weak  diluting  liquor,  he  will  feldom  fail  to  perfpire 
freely.  The  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting 
drink,  will  relax  the  univerfal  fpafni,  which  generally 
affefts  the  fkin  at  the  beginning  of  a fever ; it  will 
open  the  pores,  and  promote  the  perfpiration,  by 
rneans  of  which  the  fever  may  often  be  carried  off. 
But  inflead  of  this,  the  common  pra8:ice  is  to  heap 
clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  to  give  him  things  of 
a hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries,  &c.  which  fire  his 
blood,  increafe  the  fpafms,  and  render  the  difcafc 
more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers  a proper  attention  flmuld  be  paid  to 
the  patient's  longings.  Thefe  are  the  calls  of  Na- 
ture, and  often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe. 
Patients  are  not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing 
that  the  fickly  appetite  may  crave  ^ but  it  is  generally 
right  to  let  them  have  a little  of  what  they  eagerly 
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defire,  though  it  may  not  fcem  altogether  proper. 
What  the  patient  longs  for,  his  ftomach  will  gene- 
rally digeft ; and  fuch  things  have  fometimes  a very 
happy  effeef. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  ^reat 
care  is  neceffary  to  prevent  a relapfe,  Many  per^ 
fons,  by  too  foon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have 
loft  their  livps,  or  contracted  other  difeafes  of  an 
obftinate  nature.  As  the  body  after  a fever  is  weak 
and  delicate,  it  is  neceffary  to  guard  againft  catching 
cold.  Moderate  exercife  in  the  open  air  will  be 
of  ufe,  but  great-fatigue  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided ; 
agreeable  company  will  alfo  have  a good  effeCf.  The 
diet,  muft  be  light  but  nouriflung.  It  fhould  be 
taken  frequently,  but  in  fmall  quantities.  It  is  dan- 
gerous, at  fuch  a time,  to  eat  as  much  as  the  ftomach 
inaj  crave. 
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Of  intermitting  fevers^  or  agues, 

INTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  beft  opportunity 
both  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a fever,  and  alfo 
' the  elfe6ts  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  at  a lofs 
to  dillinguifli  an  intermitting  fever  from  any  other, 
and  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is  now  almoft  unvcrfally 
known. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  their 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns, . as 
quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  &c, 

^ Agues  are  occafioned  by  effluvia  from  putrid  ftag- 
nating  water.  This  is  evident  from  their  abounding 
in  rainy  feafons,  and  being  moft  frequent  in  countries 
where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  as  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnfliire, 
Cambridgefhire,  the  Hundreds  of  Effex,  &c.  This 
difeafe  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  eating  too  much 
flone  fruit,  by  a poor,  watery  diet,  damp  houfes,  e veil- 
ing dews,  lying  upon  the  damp  ground,  watching, 
fati^\ie,  depreffing  pallions,  and  the  like.  When  the 
inhabitants  of  a high  country  remove  to  a low  one, 
they  are  generally  feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  and 
to  fuch  the  difeafe  is  moft  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  a 
word,  whatever  relaxes  the  folids,  diminiflies  the  per- 
fpiration,  or  obftrufts  the  circulation  in  the  capillary 
or  fmall  vefiels,  difpofes  the  body  to  agues. 

An  intermitting  fever  generally  begins  with  a pain 
of  the  head  and  loins,  wearinefs  of  the  limbs,  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  ftretching,  yawning,  with  fome- 
times  great  ficknefs  and  vomiting ; to  which  fucceed 
fhivering  and  violent  fliaking.  Afterwards  the  fkin 
becpmes  moift,  and  aprofufe  fweat  breaks  out,  which 
generally  terminates  the  fit  or  paroxyfm.  Sometimes 
indeed  the  difeafe  comes  on  fuddenly,  when  the  per- 
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foil  thinks  himfelf  in  perfeft  health ; but  it  is  more 
commonly  preceded  by  liftleffnefs,  lofs  of  appetite, 
and  the  lymptoms  mentioned  above. 

While  the  fit  continues,  the  patient  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  water-gruel,  orange-whey,  weak  camomile 
tea ; or,  if  his  fpirits  be  low,  fmall  wine-whey,  fliar- 
pened  with  the  juice  of  lemon.  All  his  drink  Ihould 
be  warm,  as  that  will  affift  bringing  on  the  fvveat,  and 
confequently  fhorten  the  fit. 

Dr.  Lind  fays,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
laudanum  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  and 
given  ahoqt  half  an  hour  after  the  comrnencement  of  ‘ 
the  hot  ^t,  promotes  fweat,  fhortens  the  fit,  relieves  i 
the  head,  and  tends  greatly  to  remove  the  difeafe.v 

Between  the  fits  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with 
food  that  is  nourifliing,  but  light  and  eafy  of  digeflion,  | 
as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fago  gruel,  with  a little  I 
wine,  light  puddings,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink  may  ; 
be  fmall  negus,  acidulated  with  the  juice  of  lemons  j 
or  oranges,  and  fornetiines  a little  weak  punch.  He  ! 
may  likewife  drink  infufions  of  bitter  herbs,  as  camo- 
mile, wormwood,  or  water-trefoil,  and  may  now  and 
then  take  a glafs  of  fmall  wine,  in  which  gentian  root, 
centaury,  or  fome  other  bitter,  has  been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to 
brace  the  folids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient 
ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the  fits  as  he 
can'bear.  If  he  is  able  to  go  abroad,  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  or  in  a carriage,  will  be  of  great  fervice.  But 
if  he  connot  bear  that  kind  of  exercife,  he  ought  to 
take  fuch  as  his  ftrength  will  permit.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  prolong  an  intermitting  fever,  than  indulging 
lazy,  indolent  difpofition. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen,  will  ! 
often  go  off  without  medicine  : and  when  the  difeafe  | 
is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  feldorn  any  i 
danger  from  allowing  it  to  take  its  courfe  ; but  when 
the  patient’s  ftrength  fecms  to  decline,  or  the  fits  are 
fo  violent  that  his  life  is  in  danger,  mediciue  ought 
immediately  to  be  adminiftered.  This  however  fliould 

never 
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never  be  done  till  the  difeafe  be  properly  formed,  that 
is  to  fay,  till  the  patient  has  had  feveral  fits  of  fiiaking 
and  fweating. 

The  firft  thing  towards  the  cure  of  an  intermitting 
fever,  is  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  This  not 
only  renders  the  application  of  other  medicines  more 
fafe,  but  likewife' more  efficacious.  In  this  difeafe, 
the  ftomach  is  generally  loaded  witE  cold  vifcid 
phlegm,  and  frequently  great  quantities  of  bile  are 
difcharged  by  vomit ; which  plainly  points  out  the 
neceflity  of  fuch  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to 
be  adminiftered  before  the  patient  takes  any  other 
medicine.  A dofe  of  ipecacuanha  will  generally  an- 
fwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  A fcruple  or  half  a dram 
of  the  powder  will  be  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  for 
a younger  perfon  the  dofe  muft  be  lefs  in  proportion. 
After  the  Vomit  begins  to  operate,  the  patient  ought 
to  drink  plentifully  of  weak  camomile-tea.  The  vo- 
mit fliould  be  taken  two  or  three  hours  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  fit,  and  may  be  repeated  at  the  diftance  of 
two  or  three  days.  Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  fto- 
mach, but  increafe  the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other 
fecretions,  which  render  them  of  fuch  importance, 
that  they  often  cure  intermitting  fevers  without  the 
afliftance  of  any  other  medicine. 

Purging  medicines  are  likewife  ufeful  and  often  ne- 
ceffary  in  intermitting  fevers.  A fmart  purge  has  been 
known  to  cure  an  obftinate  ague,  after  the  Peruviaa 
bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in  vain.  Vo- 
mits, however,  are  more  fuitable  in  this  difeafe,  and 
render  purging  lefs  neceflary ; but  if  the  patient  be 
afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  in  this  cafe  to  cleanfe 
the  bowels  by  a dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  falts,  jalap, 
or  rhubarb. 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  beginning 
of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  exceflive  heat,  a deli- 
rium, &c.  give  reafon  to  fufpeft  an  inflammation  ; but 
as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inflammatory  flate  in  in- 
termitting fevers,  this  operation  is  rarely  neceflary. 
When  frequently  repeated  it  tends  to  prolong  the  di- 
feafe.  After 
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• After  proper  evacuations  the  patient  may  fafely  ufe 
the  Peruvian  barky  which-  may  be  taken  in  any  way 
that  is  moft  agreeable  to  him.  No  preparation  of  the  • 
bark  feems  to  anfwer  better  than  the  moft  fimple  form 
m which  it  can  be  given^  viz.  in  powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  be  ft  Peruvian  ted  batk,  finely 
powdered,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  dofes. 
Thefe  may  either  be  made’  into  bolufles  as  they  ate 
tifed,  with  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  minted- in  a glafs 
of  red  wine,  a cup  of  camomile-tea^  Water-gruel,  or 
any  other  drink  that  is  iiibre  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient. 

■ In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the  a- 
bov'^e  dofes  may  be  taken  eVery  two  hours  during  the  ^ 
interval  of  the  fits.  By  this  method  the  patient  will 
be  able  to  take  five  Or  fix  dofes  between  each  fit.  Iii 
a tertain  or  third  day  ague  it  will  be  fufiicient  to  take 
a dofe  every  third  hour  during  the  interval,  and  in  a) 
quartan  every  fourth.  If  the  patient  cannot  take  fo 
large  a dofe  of  the  bark,*  he'  may  divide  each  of  the 
powders  into  two  parts,  and  take  one  every  hoiir,  &c. 
For  aydung  perfon  a fnialler  quantity  of  this  medicine 
will  be  fufiicient,  and  the  dofe  muft  be  adapted  to  the 
age,*  conftitution,  aiid  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure  an 
ague ; the  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave  off 
taking  the  medicine  as  fooO  as  the  fhaking  fits  are 
ftopped,  but  fiiould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there  is 
reafon  •to.  believe  the  difeafe  is  entirely  overcome. 
Moft  of  the  failures  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  are  ow- 
ing to  patient  not  continuing  to  ufe  the  medicine  long 
enough.  They  are  generally  direfted  to  take  it*  till 
the  fits  are  ftopped,  then  to  leave  it  ©ff,  and  begin  ^ 
again  at  fome  diftance  of  time  by  which-means  the 
djfeafe  gathers  ftrength,  and  often  returns  with  as 
much  violence  as  before.  A relapfe  may  always  be 
prevented  by  the  patient’s  continuing  to  take  dofes 
of  the  mediclne  for  fome  time  after  the  fymptoms  dif- 
appean  This  is  both  the  moft  fafe  and  effeftiial  me-  , 
thod  of  cure.  I 

Art  I 
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An  ounce  of  gentian  root^  calamus  aromaticus,  and 
orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three  or  four 
handfuls  of  camomile-flowers,  and  an  handful  of  co- 
riander-feed^ all  bruifed  together  in  a mortarj  may 
ufed  in  form  of  infufion  or  tea;  About  an  handful  of 
thefe  ingredients  may  be  put  into  a tea-pot^  and  a pint 
of  boiling  water  poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this  in* 
fufion  drank  three  or  four  times  a day  will  greatly  pro- 
mote the  cure;  Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the 
watery  infufion>  may  put  two  handfuls  of  the  fame 
ingredients  into  a bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a glafs 
of  it  twice  or  thrice  a day;  If  the  patients  drink 
freely  of  the  above  or  any  other  proper  infufion  of  bit* 
ters,  a fmaller  quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  ufed 
will  be  fufiicientto  cure  an  ague. 

Thofe  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fubflance^ 
may  take  it  in  decoQion  or  infufion.  An  ounce  of 
bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  white 
wine  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fliaking  the  bot- 
tlcj  afterwards  let  the  powder  fubfide,  and  pour  ofl* 
the  clear  liquor.  A wine  glafs  may  be  drank  three  or 
four  times  a dayj  or  oftener,  as  there  is  occafion.  If 
a decoftion  be  more  agreeable,  an  ounce  of  bark,  and 
two  drams  of  fnake-root  bruifed,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  fait  of  wormwoodj  may  be  boiled  in  a quart  of 
water,  to  a pint;  To  the  drained  liquor  add  as  much  of 
red  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  to  be  taken  frequently. 

In  obflinate  agues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much 
more  efficacious  when  aflifted  by  brandy,  or  other  warm 
cordials^  than  taken  alone.  In  low  marfliy  countries 
where  intermitting  fevers,  were  endemical,  the  bark 
feldom  fucceeds  unlefs  aflilied  by  fnake-root,  ginger, 
canella  alba,  or  feme  other  warm  aromatic.  When 
the  fits  are  frequent  and  violent,  in  which  cafe  the 
fever  often  approaches  towards  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture, it  will  be  fafer  to  leave  out  the  aromatics,  and 
to  add  fait  of  tartar  in  their  dead.  But  in  an  obflinate 
tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn  or  beginning 
of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines  are  abloluteiy 
necelTary. 
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^ As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove 
much  more  obftinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the  pa^ 
tient  in  fpring  or  fummer,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  con- 
tinue the  ufe  ofmedicines  longer  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.  A perfon  who  is  feized  with  an  inter- 
mitting fever  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  ought  fre** 
quently,  if  the  feafon  proves  rainy,  to  take  a little  me- 
dicine, although  the  difeafe  may  feem  to  be  cured,  to 
prevent  a relapfe,  till  the  return  of  the  warm  feafon. 
He  ought  likewife  to  take  care  not  to  be  much  abroad 
in  wet  weather,  efpecially  in  cold  eafterly  winds. 

jiWhen  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often  de- 
generate into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the  drop- 
fy,  jaundice^  &;c.  For  this  reafon  all  poffible  care 
fhould  be  taken. to  have  them  radically  cured,  before 
the  conftitutloh  has  been  too  much  weakened. 

Though  .nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method 
of  . ’treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet  by  fome  ftrange 
infatuation,  more  charms  and  whimfical  remedies  are 
daily  afed  for,  removing  this  than  any  other  difeafe. 
There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  notin  polTellion 
of  anoflrum  for  Hopping  an  ague  ; and  it  is  amazing 
with  what  readinefs  their  pretenfions  are  believed. 
TJbofe  in  diftrefs  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thilig  that  pro^- 
mifes  fudden  relief ; but  the  Hiorteft  way  is  not  al- 
ways the  bed  In  the  treatment-of  difeafes.  The  only 
method  to  obtain  a fafe  and  lafting  cure,  is  gra^* 
dually  to  affift  nature  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
diforder.  ' • 

Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy  experi- 
ments to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of 
Hrong  liquors,  jumping  into  a river,  taking  arfenic, 
&:c,  Thefe  may  fometimes  have  the  dehred  eifccf,  but 
mull  always  be  attended  with  great  danger.  When 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  or  the  lead:  ten- 
dency to  it,  fuch  experiments  may  prove  fatal. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  in- 
termitting fevers,  as  fpiders,  cobwebs,  fnuffings  of 
candles,  3cc.  Though  thefe  may  fometimes  fucceed;; 
yet,  their  very  naftinefs  is  fufficient  to  fet  them  afide, 

efpecially 
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efpeclally  when  cleanly  medicines  .wHt  anfwer  the 
purpofe  better.  The  only  medicine  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  for  throughly  curing  an  intermittent  fe- 
ver, is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  be  always  ufed 
with  fafety ; as  it  was  never  known  to  fail,  when  com- 
bined with  the  medicines  mentioned  above,  and  duly 
perfified  in.  . . 

When  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are  often 
affli61:ed  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are  very 
difficult  to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagreeable  medicine. 
One  method  of  rendering  this  medicine  more  palata^ 
ble,  is  to  makedt  into  a mixture  with  diftilled  waters 
and  fyrup,  and  aftewards  to  give  it  ah  agreeable 
ffiarpnefs  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol.  This  both 
improves  the  medicine,  and  takes  off  the  naufeous 
•tafle.  In  cafes  where  the  bhrk  cannot  be  adminiftered, 
the  faline  mixture  may  be  given  with  advantage  to 
children. 

Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in  an 
ague ; to  half  a pint  of  which  may  be  put  a tea  fpoonful 
of  the  fpirit  of  hartfliorn.,  Exercife  is  likewife  of  con- 
fiderable  fervice ; and  when  the  difeafe  proves  obfti- 
nate,  the  child  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  removed  to  a 
warm  dry  air.  The  food  ought  to  be  nouriffiing,  and 
Xometimes  a little  generous  wine  ffiould  be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark, 
or  when  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  maybe  given 
byclyfter.  Half  an  oifnee  of  the  extra^Tof  bark,  dif- 
folved  in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  tlie  addition 
of  half  an  ounce  of  fweet  oil,  and  fix  or  eight  drops  of 
laudanum,  is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr.  Lind  for 
an  adult,  and  this  to  be  repeated  every  fourth  hour, 
or  oftener,  as  the  occahon  ffiail  require.  For  children 
the  quantity  of  the  extraft  and  laudanum  mull  be  pro- 
portionably  leffened.  Children  have  been  cured  of 
agues  by  making  them  v/ear  a waiftcoat  with  powder- 
ed bark  quilted  between  the  folds  of  it ; by  bathing 
them  frequently  in  a drong  decodion  of  the  bark,  and 
by  rubbing  the  fpine  wdth  Ifrong  fpirits,  or  with  a mix- 
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ture  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and  the  fappnaceou^ 
liniment. 

We  have  treated  largely  upon  this  diffeafe,  becaufe 
it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients  in  an 
ague  apply  to  phyficians,  unlefs  in  extremities.  There 
are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  dheafe  is  very 
irregular,  being  complicated  with  other  difeafes,  or 
attended  with  iymptoms  which  are  both  very  dange- 
rous and  very  difficult  to  underhand.  All  thefe  we 
have  purpofely  paffied  over/  as  they  would  only  be- 
wilder the  generality  of  readers.  When  the  difeafe  is 
very  irregular,  onthe  fymptoms  dangerous,  the  patient 
ought  immediately  to  apply  to  a phylician,  and  ftriftly 
to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  muft  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caufes.  Thefe  have  already  been  pointed  out  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter : we  ffiall  therefore  only 
add  one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to 
fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  lovv  marfliy  countries,  or 
who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  difeafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  beft  Peruvian  bark,  yirginian 
fnake-root,  and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
bruife  them  all  together,  and  infufefor  five  or  fix  days 
in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or  any  good  fpirit  5 
afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  take  a wine 
glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a day.  This  is  indeed  re- 
commending a dram  ; but  the  bitter  ingredients  in  a 
great  meafure  take  off  the  ill  effects  of  the  fpirit.  Thofe 
who  do  not  chufe  it  in  brandy,  may  infufe  it  wine ; 
and  fuch  as  can  chow  the  bark,  will  find  that  methocl 
fucceed  very  well.  Gentian  root,  or  calamus  aroma- 
ticus,  may  alfo  be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  piirpofe.  AU 
bitters  feem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues,  efpecially  thofe 
that  are  warm  and  aft rin gent.  ' 

GHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


..  Of  an  acute  continual  fever, 

This  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  in-. 

flammatory.  It  inoft  commonly  attacks  the 
^oung,  or  perfons  about  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life, 
efpecially  fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and 
whofe  fibres  are  ftrong  and  elaftic.  It  feizes  people  at 
all  feafons  of  the  year ; but  is  moft  frequent  in  the 
fpring  and  beginning  of  fummer. 

This  fever  is  occafioned  by  any  thing  that  overheats 
the  body,  as  violent  exercife,  fleeping  in  the  fun, 
drinking  ftrong  liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a full  diet 
yvith  little  exercife,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned 
by  whatever  obftru6ls  the  perfpiration,  as  lying  on  the 
damp  ground,  drinking  cold  liquor  whep  the  body  is 
hot,  night  watching,  qrthe  like. 

A chillinefs  generally  ufhers  in  this  fever,  which  is 
foon  fucceeded  by  great'  heat,  a frequent  and  full  pulfe, 
pain  of  the  head,  dry  fkin,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a florid 
countenance,  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  8zc.  Tothefe 
fucceed  difficulty  of  breathing,  ficknefs,  with  an  in- 
clination to  vomit.  The  patient  complains  of  great 
thirft,  has  no  appetite  for  fplid  food,  is  refllefs,  and 
his  tongue  generally  appears  black  and  rough. 

A delirium/  exceflive  reftleffnefs,  great  oppreflion 
pf  the  breaft,  with  labprious  refpiration,  ftarting  of 
the  tendons,  hiccup,  cold  clammy  fweats,  and  an 
involuntary  difcharge  of  urine,  are  very  dangerous 
fymptpms.  , ‘ 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger,  the 
heft  medical  alfift^nce  ought  to  be  procured  as  foon 
as  poflible.  A phyfician  may  be  of  ufe  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  his  fkill  is  often  of  no.  avail  afterwards.  No- 
thing can  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  condud 
of  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  at  the  beginning 
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of  a fever,  to  procure  the  beft  medical  afliftancc,  yet 
put  it  off  till  things  come  to  an  extremity.  When  the 
difeafe,  by  delay  or  wrong  treatment,  has  become  in- 
curable, and  has  exhaufted  the  ftrength  of  the  patient, 
it  is  vain  to  hope  for  relief  from  medicine.  Phyficians 
may  indeed  affift  nature ; but  their  attempts  muft  ever 
prove  fruitlefs  when  flie  is  no  longer  able  to  co-operate 
\yith  their  endeavours. 

From  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  blood  and  other  humours  require  to  be  at- 
tenuated ; that  the  perfpiration,  urine,  faliva,  and  all 
the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  fmall  quantity;  that 
the  veffels  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of  the  whole  body 
too  great : all  thefe  clearly  point  out  the  neceffity  of 
a regimen  calculated  to  dilute  the  blood,  correct  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  allay  the  exceffive  heat,  re- 
move the  fpafmodic  drift ure  of  the  veffels,  and  pro- 
mote the  fecretions. 

Thefe  important  purpofcs  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors  ; as  water- 
gruel,  oatmeal-tea,  qlear  whey,  barley-water,  balm- 
tea,  apple-tea,  &;c.  Thefe  may  be  fharpened  with 
juice  of  orange,  jelly  of  currants,  rafpberries,  and  fuch 
like ; orange  whey  is  likewife  an  excellent  cooling 
drink.  It. is  made  by  boiling  among  milk  and  water 
a bitter  orange  diced,  till  the  curd  feparates..  If  no 
orange  can  be  had,  a lemon,  a little  cream  of  tartar,, 
or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  white  wine  virtegar,  will  have 
the  fame  effeft.  Two  Qr  three  fpoonfnls  of  \Yhite 
'wine  may  occafionally  be  added  to  the  liquor  when 
boiling, 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds,.with 
two  ounces  of  .floned  raifins  of  the  fun,  and  a couple 
of  figs,  maybe  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water  to  a quart. 
This  makes  a very'pleafant  drink,  and  may  be  ufed 
at  difcretion.  The  common  peftoral  decoftion  is  aifo 
a very  proper  drink  -in  this  difeafe.  A tea-cup  full  of 
it  may  be  taken  every  two  hours,  Or  oftener,  it  the 
patient's  hfeat  and  third  be  very  great. 

The  above  liquids  muft  all  be  drank  a little  warm. 

They 
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They,  may  icufed  in  final  1 quantities  at  the  beginning 
of  a fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  in  order  to  afi- 
fill  in  carrying  off  the.  difeafe  by  promoting  the  difTer- 
ent  excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a variety  of 
drinks,  that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
chufe  thofe  which  are  moft  agreeable  ; and  that, 
when  tired  of  one,  he  may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  patient's  diet  mufl;  be  very  fpare  and  light.  All 
forts  of  fleilvineats,  .and  even  chicken-broths,  are  to 
be  avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat-gruel,  panado, 
or  light  bread  boiled  in  water;  to  which  maybe  added 
a few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a Jitfie  fugar,  which 
will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may  eat  roafted 
apples  with  a little  fugar,  toafted  bread,  the  jelly  of 
currants,  boiled  prunes,  .&c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in  an 
hoittfeafon,  to  haVe  frefli  air  frequently  let  into  his 
chamber.  This,  however,  alw'ays  bedbne  in  fuch 
a manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching  cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to'  load  the  patient  with 
bedclothes,  under  the  pretence  of  mgkinghim  fweat,. 
orddfeinding  him  from  cold.  Thig  cuUom  has  many 
ill  cffefts.  it  encreafe^' tile  heat  of  the  body,  fatigues 
the  patient,  and  .rdtards,  inhead  of  promoting,  the 
peripi  ration. 

Sitting  uprigh  t in  bed,  if  the  patient  .is  able  to  bear 
it,  will  often  have  a good  efFeft . It  relieves  the  head, 
by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the  brain. 
But  this^^pohure  ought  never  to.  be  continued  too  long  : 
and  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to  fweat,  it  will  be  more 
fafe  to  let  him  lie,  only  ^railing  his  head  a little  ^yith 
pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  room  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon, 
or  vinegar  and  rofe  water,  with  a little  nitre  diifolved 
in  it,  will  greatly  refrefli the  patient.  This  ought  to  be 
done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the  weather  is  hot. 

The  patient’s  mouth  ought  to  be  often  waflied  with 
a mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a little.vineg-af 
maybe  added,  or  with  a decoction  of  fgs  in  barley 
water.  His  feet  and  hands  pught -likewlfe .frequently 

to 
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to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water ; efpecially  if  the 
head  is  afFefted. 

The  patient  fhould  bfe  kept  ks  qtlidt  and  eafy  as  pof- 
fibki  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that  diftrubs 
the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much  light,  or  any 
thing  that  affefts  the  fenfes^  ought  to  be  avoided.  His 
attendants  fliould  be  as  few  as  poffible^  and  they  ought 
hot  to  be  too  often  changed;  His  inclinations  ought 
rather  to  be  foothed  than  contradicted ; even  the  pro- 
mife  of  what  he  craves  will  often  fatisfy  hiin  as  much 
as  its  reality;  • 

In  this  and  all  Other  fevers,  attended  with  a hard, 
full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  is  of  the  greateft  impor- 
tance. This  operation  ought  always  to  be  performed 
as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  an  inflammatory  fever  ap- 
pear. The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away^  how- 
ever, muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  pa^* 
tient  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafeC  Ir  after  the  firfi: 
bleeding  the  fever  fliould  increafcj  and  the  pulfe  be- 
come more  frequent  and  hard,  there  will  be  a necef- 
fity  for  repeating  it  a fecolid,  and  perhaps  a thirds  of 
even  a fourth  time,  which  may  be  done  at  the  diftance 
of  twelvcj  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours  from  each 
other,  as  the  fymptOms  require.  If  the  pulfe  continues 
foft,  and  the  patient  is  tolerably  eafy  after  the  iirll 
bleedings  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  of  fifty 
drops  of  the  dulcified  or  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  may  be 
made  into  a draughtj  with  an  ounce  oftofc  water, 
two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
fimple  fyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf  fugar.  This  draught  may 
be  given  to  the  patient  every  three  or  four  hours  while 
the  fever  is  violent;  afterwards  once  in  five  or  fix  hours 
will  be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflifted  with  reaching,  or  an  in- 
clination to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  aflTifi:  nature’s  at- 
tempts, by  giving  him  weak  camomile-tea,  or  luke- 
warm water  to  drink.  ' 

If  the  body  is  bound,  a clifier  of  milk  and  water, 
with  a little  fait,  and  a fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  or  frefh 

butter 
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tutter  in  it,  ought  daily  to  be  adminiftered.  Should 
this  not  have  the  defired  effe61:,  a tea  fpoonful  of  mag- 
nefiaalba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently  put 
into  his  drink.  He  may  likewife  eat  tamarinds,  boiled 
prunes,  roafted  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
pulfe  become  more  foft,  the  tongue  moilfer,  and  the 
urine  begins  to  let  fall  a reddifli  fediment,  there  is. 
reafon  to  expe6f  a favourable  iffue  of  the  difeafe.  But 
if,  inftead  of  thefe  fymptoms  the  patient's  fpirits 
grow  languid,  his  pulfe  finks,  and  his  breathing  be- 
comes difficult ; with  a ftupor,  trembling  of  the  nerves, 
fiarting  of  the  tendons,  8ic.  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
that  the  confequences  will  be  fatal.  In  this  cafe 
blifiering  plafters  mud  be  applied  to  the  head,  ancles, 
infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  as  there  may  be  occa- 
fion;  poultices  of  wheat  bread,  muftard,  and  vinegar, 
may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and 
the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  cordials,  as  fitting 
wine-whey,  negus,  fago-gruel,  with  wine  in  it,  and 
fi^cfi  like. 

A^proper  regimen  is  not  only  neceflary  during  the 
fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to  re- 
cover. By  negle6ting  this,  manyrelapfe,  or  fall  into 
other  difeafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for  life. 
Though  the  body  is  weak  after  a fever,  yet  the  diet 
for  fome  time  ought  to  be  rather  light  than  of  too 
nourifliing  a nature.  Too  much  food,  drink,  exerclfe, 
company,  &:c.  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Tiie  mind 
ought  likewife  to  be  kept  eafy,  and  the  patient  lliould 
not  attempt  to  purfue  fi:udy>  or  any  bulinefs  that  re- 
quires intenfe  thinking. 

Jf  the  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  patient  is  feized  at 
times  with  feverifli  heats,  an  infufion  of  Peruvian 
. bark  in  cold  water  will  be  of  ufe.  It  will  ftrengtben 
the  ftomach,  and  help  to  fubdue  the  remains  of  the 
fever. 

When  the  patient's  firength  is  pretty  well  reco- 
vered, he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.  An 
ounce  of  tamarinds,  and  a dram  of  fena  may  be 
.!  Nq,  d.  Aa  boiled 
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boiled  for  a few  minutes  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  wa-t 
ter,  and  an  ounce  of  manna  diffolved  in  the  dev 
coftion;  afterwards  it  may  be  ftrained,  and  a tea- 
cupful drank  every  hour  till  it  operates.  This  dofe 
may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five  or  fix  days  in- 
tervening. 

Thofe  who,  follow  laborious  employments  ought 
not  to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour  after  a fever, 
but  fhould  keep  eafy  till  their  ftrength  and  fpirits  are 
fufficiently  recruitedo 
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'Of  t%e  Pleurisy. 

The  true  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that 
membrane  called  the  pleura,  which  lines  the 
inlide  of  the  breaft.  It  is  diftinguiflied  into  the  moifl: 
and  dry.  In  the  former,  the  patient  fpits  freely ; in 
the  latter,  little  or  noneat  all.  There  is  Jikewife 
a fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  which  is  called  the  fpurious 
or  baftard  pleurify,  in  which  the  pain  is  more  exter- 
nal, and  chiefly  affects  the  mufcles  between  the 
ribs.  The  pleurify  prevails  among  labouring  peopIe> 
efpecially  fuch  as  work  without  doors>  and  are  of 
■a  fanguine  conilitution'.  It  is  moft  frequent  in -the 
fpring  feafon. 

The  pleurify  may  be  occafioned  by  whatever  ob- 
fl;ru£ts  the  perfpiration ; as  cold  northerly  winds; 
drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is  hot ; fleeping 
without  doors  on  the  damp  ground;  wet  clothes; 
plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or  expofing  it  to 
the  cold  air,  when  covered  with  fweat,  &c.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  drinking  Itrong  liquors ; 
by  the  lloppage  of  ufual  evacuations  ; as  old  ulcers, 
iflues,  fweating  of  the  feet  or  hands,  &c.  the  fudden 
Itriking  in  of  any  eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  meafles,  ' 
or  the  fmall  pox.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed 
to  bleed  at  a certain  feafon  of  the  year  are  apt,  if 
they  negleft  it,  to  be  feized  with  a pleurify.  Keep- 
ing the  body  too  warm  by  means  of  fire  ; clothes, 
&c.  renders  it  more  liable  to  this  difeafe.  A pleurify 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  violent  exercife,  as 
running,  wreftling,  leaping,  or  by  fupporting  great 
weight,  blows  on  the  breaft,  8ic.  A bad  conforma- 
tion of  the  body  renders  perfons  more  liable  to  this 
difeafe,  as  a narrow  chefr,  a firaitnefs  of  the  arteries 
of  the  pleur.L,  8^c, 
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This^  like  moft  other  fevers,  generally  begins  tvlth 
chilllnefs  and  fliiveHng,  which  are  followed  by  heat, 
third,  and  reftlclfnefs.  To  thefe  fucceeds  a violent 
Tricking  pain  in  one  of  the  fides  among  the  ribs. 
Sometimes  the  pain  extends  towards  the  back-bone, 
fometimes  towards  the  fore-part  of  the  bread,  and 
at  other  times  towards  the  flioulder  blades.  The 
pain  is  generally  mod  violent  when  the  patient  draws  i 
his  breath. 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick  and 
hard,  the  urine  high  coloured : and  if  the  blood  be 
let,  it  is  covered  with  a tough  crud,  or  budy  coat. 
The  patient’s  fpittle  is  at  drd  thin,  but  after- 
wards it  beifeomes  groder,,  and  is  often  dreaked  with 
blood. 

Nature  generally  endeavours  to  carry  od*  this 
difeafe  by  a critical  difcharge  of  blood  from  fome 
part  of  the  body,  by  expectoration,  fweat,  loofe  dools, 
thick  urine,  or  the  like.  We  ought  therefore  to 
fecond  her  intentions  by  ledening  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  relaxing  the  vedels,  diluting  the  humours, 
and  promoting  expeCtoration. 

For  thefe  purpofes  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  dif- 
eafe, ought  to  be  cool,  detider,  and  diluting.  The 
patient  mud  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifeid,  hard  of 
digedion,  or  that  adbrds  much  nouridiment;  as 
fledi,  butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every 
thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  His  drink  may 
be  whey,  or  an  infudon  of  peCloral  and  balfamic 
•vegetables. 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey  or  jelly  of  cur- 
rants mixed  with  it,  is.likewife  a very  proper  drink 
in  this,  difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of 
pearl-barley  in  three  pints  of  water  to  two,  which 
mud  afterwards  be  drained.  The  decoCtion  of  figs, 
raifins,  barley,  recommended  in  the  preceding  dif- 
eafe, is  here  likewife  very  proper.  Thefe  and  other 
diluting  liquors  are  not  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities 
at  a time ; but  the  patient  ought  to  keep  continually 
fipping  them,  fo  as  to  render  bis  mouth  and  throat 

always 
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always  moift.  All  his  food  and  drink  fliould  be  taken 
a little  warm. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  coob  and  every 
way  eafy,  as  dire6ted  under  the  foregoing  difeafe. 
His  feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to  be  bathed  in  luke- 
warm water;  and  he  may  fometimes  fit  up  in  bed  for 
a fliort  fpace^  in  order  to  relieve  his  head. 

Almofi:  every  perfon  knows,  when  a fever  is  attend- 
ed with  a violent  pain  of  the  fide,  and  a quick  hard 
pulfe,  that  bleeding  is  neceffary.  When  thefe  fymp- 
toms  come  on,  the  fooner  this  operation  is  performed 
the  better ; and  the  quantity  at  firfi:  mufl  be  pretty 
large,  provided  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  it.  A 
large  quantity  of  blood  let  at  once,  in  the  beginning 
of  a pleurify,  has  a much  better  efteft  than  repeated 
fmall  bleedings.  A man  may  lofe  twelve  or  fourteen 
ounces  of  blood  as  foon  as  it  is  certainly  known  that 
he  is  feized  with  a pleurify.  For  a younger  perfon, 
or  one  of  a delicate  conftitution,  the  quantity  muft 
be  lefs. 

If,  after  the  firfi  bleeding,  the  flitch  with  the  other 
violent  fymptoms,  fhould  flill  continue,  it  will  be 
neceffary,  at  the  diflance  of  twelve  or  eighteen  hours, 
to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more.  If  the  fymptorhs 
do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood  fliews  a flrong  buffy 
coat,  a third  or  even  a forth  bleeding  may  be  requifite. 
If  the  pain  of  the  fide  abates,  the  pulfe  becomes 
fofter,  or  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  freely,  bleeding 
ought  not  to  be  repeated.  This  operation  is  feldom 
neceffary  after  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fever, 
and  ought  not  then  to  be  performed,  unlefs  in  the 
inofl  urgent  circumflances.  * 

The  blood  may  be  many  way5  attenuated  without 
bleeding.  There  are  likewife  many  things  that  may 
be  done  to  eafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  without  this 
operation,  as  fomenting,  bliflering,  &c.  Fomen- 
tations may  be  made  by  boiling  a handful  of  the 
flowers  of  elder,  camomile,  and  common  mallows, 
or  any  other  foft  vegetables  in  a proper  quantity  of 
water.  The  herbs  may  be  either  be  put  into  a flan- 
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nel  bag.  and  applied  warm  to  the  fide,  or  flan'neL 
may  be  dipped  into  the  decoftionv,  afterwards  wrung 
out,  and  applied  to  the  part  affetSied,  with  as  much 
warmth  as  the  patieht  can  eafily  bear.  As  the  clothes 
grow  cool,  they  muftbechanged,  and  great  care  taken 
that  the  patient  do  not  catch  cold.  A bladder  may 
be  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  and  applied  to 
the  fide,  if  the  above  method  of  fomenting  be  found 
inconvenient.  Fomentations  not  only  eafe  the  pain, 
but  relax  the  veffels,  and  prevent  the  fiagnation  of  the 
blood  and  other  humours.  The  fide  may  like  wife 
be  frequently  rubbed  with  a little  of  the  Volatile 
liniment. 

Topical  bleedings  has  often  a very  good  effeft  in 
this  difeafe.  It  may  either  be  performed  by  applying 
a number  of  leeches  to  the  part  affefted,  or  by  cup- 
ping, which  is  both  a more  certain  and  expeditious 
knethod  than  the  other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I have  often 
feen  great  benefit  from  young  cabbage  leaves  applied 
Warm  to  the  fide  in  a pleurify.  Thefe  not  only  relax 
the  parts,  but  likewife  draw  off  a little  moifiure, 
and  may  prevent  the  neceflity  of  bliftering-plafters ; 
which  however,  when  other  things  fail,  mufl;  be  ap- 
plied. 

If  the  ftitch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings> 
fomentations,  &;c.  a bliftering-plafier  mufl:  be  ap- 
‘plied  over  the  part  affefted,  and  fuffered  to  remain 
for  two  days.  This  not  only  procures  a .difcharge 
from  the  fide,  but  takes  off  the  fpafm,  and  by  that 
means  aflifis  in  reqioving  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 
To  prevent  a ftrangury  when  the  blifiering-plafter 
is  on,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  the  Arabic 
emulfion. 

If  the  patient  is  cofiive,  a clyftcr  of  thin  water- 
griiel,  or  of  barley-w^ater,  in  which  a handful  ot 
'jiiallows,  or  any  other  emollient  vegetable  has  been 
boiled,  may  be  daily  adminiftered.  This  will  not 
only  empty  ^the  bowels,  but  have  the  efFefl  of  a 

warm 
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warm  fomentation  applied  to  the  inferior  vifcera, 
which  win  he]p  to  make  a derivation  from  the 
bread. 

The  expeftoration  may  be  promoted  by  fharp, 
oily,  and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For  this  purpofe 
an  ounce  of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vinegar  of  fquills, 
may  be  added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  pe£loral  decoc- 
tion, and  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every  two 
hours. 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  domach,  the 
oily  emuldon  may  be  adminidered ; or,  in  place  of 
it,  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  alrnonds,  or  oil 
of  olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets 
may  be  mixed  with  as  much  fugar-candy  powdered, 
as  will  make  an  ele6luary  of  the  confidence  of 
honey.  The  patient  may  take  a tea  fpQonful  of  this 
frequently,  when  the  cough  is  troublefome.  Should 
oily  medicines  prove  naufeous,  which  is  fometimes. 
the  cafe,  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  of  gum 
ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burning 
heat  upon  his  fkin,  and  pades  very  little  water,  fome 
fmall  dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of 
ufe.  Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be  riibbed  with 
five  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a mortar,  and  the 
whole  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  in  a little  of  the  patient's 
ordinary  drink. 

We  fhall  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  whicfi 
fome  reckon  almod  a fpecific  in  the  pleurify,  viz.  the 
decoftion  of  the  feneka  rattle-fnake  root.  After- 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed,^ 
the  patient  may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoon- 
fuls  of  this  decoftion,  according  as  his  domach  will 
bear  it,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  it  fhould  occa- 
fion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinna- 
mon-water may  be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  de- 
<:o6lion  here  direfted,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  fmaller 
dofeSc  As  thi^s  medicine  promotes  perfpiration  and 

urine. 
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urine,  and  likewife  keeps  the  body  eafy,  it  may  be 
of  fome  fervice  in  a pleurify,  or  any  other  inflamma- 
tion of  the  breaft. 

No  one  will  imagine  that  thefe  medicines  are  all  to 
be  ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned  dif- 
ferent things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  chufe , and  likewife  that  when  one 
caunot  be  obtained,  they  may  make  ufe  of  another. 
Different  medicines  are  no  doubt  neceffary  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  a diforder ; and  where  one  fails  of 
fuccefs,  or  difagrees  with  the  patient,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crifis  or  height  of  the  fever^  is 
fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoins,  as 
difliciilty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe,  convullive 
motions,  &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  frighten  the  attend- 
ants, and  induce  them  to  do  improper  things,  as 
bleedingjtjgj^tient^  giving  him  ftrong  ftimulating 
medicihfes^^.the  like.  But  they  are  only  the  ftrug- 
gles  of  nature  to  overcome  the  difeafe,  in  which  flie 
ought  to  be  aflifled  by  plenty  of  diluting  drink,  which 
is  then  peculiarly  neceffary.  If  the  patients  ftrength 
however  be  much  exhaufled  by  the  difeafe,  it  will  be 
neceffary  at  this  time  to  fupport  him  with  frequent 
fmall  draughts  of  wine-whey,  negus,  or  the  like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient  ftrength, 
to  give  him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe  directed  to- 
wards the  end  of  an  acute  continual  fever.  He 
ought  likewife  to  ufe  a light  diet,  of  eafy  digeffion, 
and  his  drink  fhpuld  be  butter- milk,  whey,  and  other 
things  of  a cleanfing  nature. 

OF  THE  bastard  PLEURISY. 

That  fpecies  of  pleurify  which  is  called  the  baf- 
tard  orfpurioLis,  generally  goes  off  by  keeping  warm 
for  a few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors, 
and  obferving  a cool  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and  a 
difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affefted  fide,  which  lalf 
dioes  not  always  happen  ;n  the  true  pleurify.  Some- 
times 
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times  indeed  this  difeafe  proves  obftinatC)  and  re 
quires  bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  fcarifications  of 
the  part  affefled.  Thefe,  together  with  the  ufe  of 
nitrous  and  other  cooling  medicines,  feldom  fail  to 
effeft  a cure. 

OF  THE  PARAPHRENITIS. 

The  paraphrenitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  fo  nearly  conneQed  with  the  pleurify, 
and  refem.bles  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treatment, 
that  it  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  confider  it  as  a feparate 
difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an  ex- 
treme pain  in  the  part  affeffed,  which  is  generally 
augmented  by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the 
breath,  taking  food,  going  to  ftool,  making  water, 
&c.  Hence  the  patient  breathes  q^uick,  and  draws 
in  his  bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm ; 
is  reftlefs,  anxious,  has  a dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and 
often  a delirium.  A convulfive  laugh,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no  uncommon  fymptom 
of  this  difeafe. 

Every  method  muft  be  taken  to  prevent  a fuppura- 
tion,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  fave  the  patient’s  life  when 
this  happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all 
refpeds  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  fliall  only 
add,  that  in  this  difeafe,  emollient  clyfters  are  pecu" 
liarly  ufeful,  as  they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by  that 
means  make  a derivation  from  the  part  affe£fed. 
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Of  a F erijineumony \ or  Inflammation  of  the 
Lungs. 

AS  this  difeafe  affefts  an  organ  which  is  abfolutely 
necelTary  to  life,  it  muft  always  be  attended 
with  danger.  Perfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood, 
whofe  fibres  are  tenfe  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs 
food,  and  drink  ftrong  vifcid  liquors,  are  moft  liable 
to  a peripneumony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to  thofe 
who  have  a flat  breaft,  or  narrow  cheft,  and  to  fuch 
as  are  affli<fted  with  an  afthma,  efpecially  in  the  decline 
of  life.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches  to  one 
lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other  times  the  whole  of  the 
organ  is  affe^fed ; in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a tough  matter 
obflrufting  the  veflels  of  the  lungs,  it  is  called  a fpu- 
rious  or  baftard  peripneumony.  When  it  arifes  from 
a thin  acrid  defludfion  on  the  lungs,  it  is  denomina* 
ted  a catarrhal  peripneumony,  8zc.  This  difeafe 
commonly  attacks  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic,  in 
winter  and  wet  feafons. 

An  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  is  fometimes  a pri- 
mary difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the  confequence  of 
other  difeafes,  as  a quinfey,  a pleurify,  &c.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  pleurify,  viz.  an 
obflruSed  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes,  &c. 
or  from  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood  by  vio- 
lent exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiceries,  ardent  fpirits, 
and  fuch  like.  The  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are 
often  complicated;  in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is  called 
a pleuro-peripneumony. 

Moft  of  the  fymptoms  of  a pleurify  likewife  attend 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs ; only  in  the  latter  the 
pulfe  is  more  foft,  and  the  pain  lefs  acute  : but  the 

difficulty 
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difficulty  of  breathing,  and  oppreffiou  of  the  bread, 
are  generally  greater. 

As  the  regimen  and  medicine  are  in  all  refpe6ls 
the  fame  in  the  true  peripneumony  as  in  the  pleurify, 
we  fliall  not  here  repeat  them,  but  refer  the  reader 
to  the  treatment  of  that  difeafe.  It  may  not  however 
be  improper  to  add,  that  the  aliment  ought  to  be 
more  llenderand  thin  in  this  than  in  any  .other  inflam- 
matory difeafe.  The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  aflferts, 
that  even  common  whey  is  fuflicient  to  fupport 
the  patient,  and  that  decoftions  of  barley,  and  in- 
fufions  of  fennel  roots  in  warm  water  with  milk, 
are  the  mod  proper  both  for  drink  and  nourifliment. 
He  likewife  recommends  the  deam  of  warm  water 
taken  in  by  the  breath,  which  feirves  as  a kind  of  in- 
ternal fomentation,  and  helps  to  attenuate  the  impa£t- 
ed  humours.  If  the  patient  has  loofe  dools,  but  is  not 
weakened  by  them,  they  are  not  to  be  dopped,  but 
rather  promoted  by  the  ufe  of  emollient  clyders. 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by 
turns,  has  a fmall,  quick  pulfe  feels  a fenfe  of  weight 
upon  his  bread,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  fome^ 
times  complains  of  a pain  and  giddinefs  of  his  head. 
His  urine  is  ufually  pale,  and  his  colour  very  little 
changed. 

The  diet,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  true  Peripneu-. 
mony,  mud  be  very  flender,  as  weak  broths  fliarpened 
with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and  fuch  like.  His 
drink  may  be  thin  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey, 
or  a deco^lion  of  the  roots  of  fennel,  liquorice,  and 
quick  grafs.  An  ounce  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  boiled 
in  three  pints  of  water  to  a quart,  and  fliarpened  with 
a little  currant  jelly,  or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the 
beginning  of  this  difeafe ; but  if  the  patient's  fpittle  is 
pretty  thick,  or  well  concocted,  neither  of  them  are 
necelfary.  It  will  be  fuflicient  to  aflid  the  expe(!tora- 
tion  by  fome  of  the  fliarp  medicines  recommended 
for  that  purpofe  in  the  pleurify,  as  the  folution  of 
gum-ammoniac  with  oxymel of  fquills.  Sec,  Blidering- 
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plafters  have  generally  a good  efFeft,  and  ought  to  be 
applied  pretty  early. 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit^  he  mud  be  bled  ac- 
cording as  his  lirength  will  permit,  and  have  a gentle 
purge  adminiftered..  Afterwards  his  body  may  be 
kept  open  by  clyfters,  and  theexpeftoration  promoted^ 
by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
folution  mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  bread;  does  not 
yield  to  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  other  evacuations^ 
it  commonly  ends  in  a fuppuration,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  part  VvEere  it  is 
lituated.  When  this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it  fome- 
times  breaks  outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  difeharged 
by  the  wound, 

When  the  fuppuration  or  wound  happens  within 
the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  difeharged  by  fpitting ; 
but  if  the  matter  floats  in  the  cavity  of  the  bread,, 
between  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  it  can  only  be  dif- 
eharged by  an  inciflon  made  betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  flrength  does  not  return  after  the 
inflammation  is  to  all  appearance  removed;  if  his 
pulfe  continues  quick  though  foft,  his  breathing 
difficult  and  oppreffed ; if  he  has  cold  ffiiverings  at 
times,  his  cheeks  fluflied,  his  lips  dry ; and  if  he 
complmns  of  third,  and  want  of  appetite,  there  is 
reafon  'to  fear  a fuppuration,  and  that  a con{umptioi\ 
of  the  lungs  will  enfue.  We  fliall  therefore  next 
proceed  to  confider  the  proper  treatment  of  that  did 
eafe. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Of  Confiimpions, 

A CONSUMPTION  is  a wafting  or  decay  of  the 
whole  body  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  con- 
cretions of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous  atrophy, 
or  cachexy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  confump- 
tions  made  up  above  one  tenth  part  of  the  bills  of 
mortality  in  and  about  London.  There  is  reafon  to 
believe  they  have  rather  increafed  ftnce  ; and  we 
know  from  experience,  that  they  are  not  lefs  fatal  in 
fome  other  towns  of  England  than  in  London. 

^ Y oung  perfons,  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  thirty, 
of  a flender  make,  long  neck,  high  ftioulders,  and  flat 
breaft,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Confamptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the  great 
ufe  of  animal  food  and  malt  liquors,  the  general  appli- 
cation to  fedentary  employments,  and  the  great  quan- 
tity of  pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt  ; to  which  we  may 
add  the  perpetual  changes  in  the  atmofphere,  or  vari- 
ablenefsof  the  weather. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  an  inflftnmation 
of  the  breaft  often  ends  in  an  impofthume  : confe- 
quently  whatever  difpofes  people  to  this  difeafe,  muft 
be  confidered  as  a caufe  of  eonfumption. 

Other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  likewife 
occafion  confumptions  ; as  the  fcurvy,  the  fcrophula, 
or  king's  evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  afthma,  fmali- 
pox,  meafles,  &c. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  w’e  fhall  endea- 
vour the  more  particularly  to  point  out  its  caufes,  in 
order  that  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it.  Thefe 
V are  : — 

^ — Confined  or  unwholefome  air*  When  this 
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fluid  is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or  mi- 
nerals, it  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs,  and 
often  corrodes  the  tender  veffels  of  that  neceuary  or- 

Violent  paflions,  exertions  or  afFe£iions  of  the 

mind  ; as  grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe  ap- 
plication to  the  fiudy  of  abftrufe  arts  or  fciences. 

Great  evacuations  ; as  fweating,  diarrhoes, 

diabetes,  exceflive  venery,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over- 
difcharge  of  the  menftrual  flux,  giving  fugk  too  long, 
&:c. 

— — The  fudden  fioppage  of  the  cuflomary  evacua- 
tions ; as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet,  iffues, 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  the  menfes,  ulcers,  or  eruptions 
of  any  kind, 

Making  a fudden  tranfition  from  a hot  to  a 

very  cold  climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever 
greatly  leflens  the  perfpiration. 

Frequent  and  exceflive  debaucheries.  Late 

watching,  and  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  which  gene- 
rally go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deftroy  the  lungs. 
Hence  the  intemperate  generally  fall  a facrifice  to 
this  difeafe/ 

Confumptions  are  often  caught  by  fleeping  with 
the  difeafed ; for  which  reafon  this  fliould  be  carefully 
avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  fick, 
and  iniil^hurt  thofe  in  health. 

Thofe  artificers  who  fit  much,  and  are  conflantly 
leaning  forward,  or  prefling  opon  the  ftomach  and 
breafl,  as  cutlers,  tailors,  flioe-makers,  feamftreflcs, 
&c.  often  die  of  confumptions.  They  likewife  prove 
fatal  to  fingers,  and  all  who  have  occafion  to  make 
frequent  and  violent  exertions  of  the  lungs, 

More  confumptive  patients  date  the  beginning 
their  diforders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds,  night  air^ 
wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after  the  body  had  beer? 
heatedy  than  from  all  other  caiifes. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  are  alfo  frequently  the  caiife 
of  confumptions. 

We 
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We  fhall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often  owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint,  or  a fcrophulous  habit ; in 
which  cafe  it  is  generally  incurable  ! 

This  difeafe  generally  begins  with  a dry  coughs 
which  often  continues  for  fome  months.  If  a difpofi-- 
tion  to  Vomit  after  eating  be  excited  by  it,  there  is 
flill  greater  reafon  to  fear  an  approaching  confump- 
tion.  The  patient  complains  of  a more  than  ufual 
degree  of  heat,  a pain  and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft, 
efpecially  after  motion  ; his  fpittle  is  of  a faltifli  tafle^ 
and  fometimes  mixed  with  blood.  He  is  apt  to  be 
fad  ; his  appetite  is  bad,  and  his  third  great.  There  is 
generally  a quick,  foft,  fmall  pulfe ; though  fometimes 
the  pulfe  is  pretty  full,  and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are 
the  common  fymptoms  of  a beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a greenifh, 
white,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated  by 
the  heftic  fever,  and  colliquative  fweats,  which  mu- 
tually fucceed  one  another,  viz.  the  one  towards 
night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A loofenefs  and 
an  exceffive  difcharge  of  urine,  are  often  troublefome 
fymptoms  at  this  time,  and  greatly  weaken  the  patient. 
There  is  a burning  heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  the  face  generally  flufhes  after  eating;  the  fingers 
become  remarkably  fmall,  the  nails  are  bent  inwards, 
and  the  hairs  fall  off. 

At  lafi;  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total 
lofs  of  firength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  difficulty 
of  fwallowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
fliew  the  immediate  approach  of  death,  which  how- 
ever the  patient  feldom  believes  to  be  near.  Such  is 
the  ufual  progrefs'  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which,  if  not 
early  checked,  commonly  fets  all  medicine  at  defi- 
ance. 

^ On  the  firff:  appearance  of  a confumption,  if  the  pa- 
, ticnt  lives  in  a large  town,  or  any  place  where  the  air 
^is  confined,  he  ought  immediately  to  remove  to  fome 
fituation  in  the  country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and 
free.  Here  he  muft  not  remain  inactive,  but  take 
every  day  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  bear. 
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The  befl  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on 
horfeback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  mo- 
tion without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this 
kind  of  exercife,  mull  make  ufe  of  a carriage.  A long 
journey  as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a continual  change  of 
obje61;s,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the  fame  ground 
over  and  over.  Care  however  muft  be  taken  to  avoid 
catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp  beds,  or  the 
like.  The  patient  ought  always  to  finifli  his  ride  in 
the  morning,  or  at  leaft  before  dinner  ; otherwife  it 
will  oftener  do  more  harm  than  good. 

It  is  pity  that  thofe  who  attend  the  lick  feldom  re- 
commend riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  ei- 
ther unable  to  bear  it,  or  the  malady  has  become  in- 
curable. Patients  are  likewife  apt  to  trifle  with  every 
thing  that  is  in  their  own  power.  They  cannot  fee 
how  one  of  the  common  actions  of  life  fhould  prove  a 
remedy  in  an  obftinate  difeafe,  and  therefore  they  re- 
je61:  it,  while  they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from  me- 
dicine, merely  becaufe  they  do  not  underfland  it. 

Thofe  who  have  flrength  and  courage  to  undertake 
a pretty  long  voyage,  may  expeCt  great  advantage 
from  it.  This  has  frequently  cured  a confumption 
after  the  patient  was,  to  all  appearance,  far  advanced 
in  that  difeafe,  and  where  medicine  had  proved  in- 
efieftual.  Hence  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that 
if  a voyage  were  undertaken  in  due  time,  and  of  fome 
length,  it  would  feldom  fail  to  perform  a cure. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as 
much  frefli  provifions  along  with  them  as  will  ferve 
for  the  whole  time  they  are  at  fea.  As  milk  is  not 
eafily  to  be  obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought  to 
live  upon  fruits,  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other 
young  animals  which  can  be  kept  alive- on  board.  It 
is  fcarely  necelTary  to  add,  that  fuch  voyages  fhould 
be  undertaken,  if  poflible,  in  the  mildefl;  feafon,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  towards  a warmer  climate. 

Thofe  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage  may 
travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the  fouth  ot 
France,  Spain,  or  Portugal ; and  if  they  find  the  air  of 
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thefe  countries  agree  with  them,  they  fliould  continue 
there  at  leaft  till  their  health  be  confirmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  recom- 
mend a due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  flioiild 
eat  nothing  that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of  digefiion, 
arid  his  drink  mufi:  be  of  a foft  and  cooling  nature. 
All  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated  to  leflen  the  acri- 
mony of  the  humours,  and  to  nourifii  and  fupport  the 
patient.  For  this  purpofe  he  muft  keep  chiefly  to  the 
ufe  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk  alone  is  of  more  va- 
lue in  this  difeafe  than  the  whole  materia  medica. 

Afles’  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to  any 
other  ; but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  ; befides,  it 
is  generally  taken  in  a very  fmall  quantity;  whereas,  to 
produce  any  effeds,  it  ought  to  make  a confiderable 
part  of  the  patient’s  diet.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected, 
that  a gill  or  two  of  alfes’  milk,  drank  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  hours,  fliould  be  able  to  produce  any  con- 
fiderable change  in  the  humours  of  an  adult;  and 
when  people  do  not  perceive  its  efFe6ls  foon,  they  lofe 
hope,  and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  it  happens  that  this 
medicine,  however  valuable,  very  feldom  pcrfoms  a 
cure.  The  reafon  is  obvious ; it  is  commonly  ufed  too 
late,  is  taken  in  too  fmall  quantities,  and  is  not  duly 
perfifted  in. 

Very  extraordinary  effe£is  have  been  known  from 
afles’  milk  in  obftinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a 
confumption  of  the  lungs;  and  we  do  verily  believe, 
il  ufed  at  this  period,  that  it  feldom  fails ; but  if  it  be 
delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally  the 
cafe,  how  can  it  be  expe£^ted  to  fucceed. 

Afles’  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poflible,  in  its  na- 
tural warmth,  and  by  a grown  perfon,  in  the  quantity 
of  half  a pint  at  a time.  Inftead  of  taking  this  quan- 
tity night  and  morning  only,  the  patient  ought  to  take 
it  four  times,  or  at  leafl  thrice  a-day,  and  to  eat  a 
little  light  bread  along  with  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  a kind 
of  meal. 

If  the  milk  fliould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  mixed 
itvith  old  conferve  of  rofes.  When  that  cannot  be  oh- 
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tained,  the  powder  of  crabs’  claws  may  be  ufed  in  its^ 
ftead.  Affes’milk  is  ufiially  ordered  to  be  drank  warm, 
in  bed:  but  as  it  generally  throws  the  patient  into  a 
fweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  give  it  after  he  rifes. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes  have 
been  performed  by  woman’s  uiilk.  Could  this  be  ob- 
tained in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would  recommend  it 
in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if  the  patient 
can  fuck  it  from  the  breaft,  than  to  drink  it  afterwards. 
Dr,  Buchan  fays,  he  knew  a man  who  was  reduced 
to  fuch  a degree  of  weaknefs  in  a confumption,  as  not 
to  be  able  turn  himfelf  in  bed.  His  \yife  was  at  that 
time  giving  fuck,  and  the  child  happening  t;o  die,  he 
fucked  her  breafts,  not  with  a view  to  reap  any  ad- 
vantage from  the  milk,  but  to  make  her  eafy.  Find- 
ing himfelf,  however,  greatly  benefited  by  it,  he  con- 
tinued to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfectly  well,  and 
is  at  prefent  a ftrong  and  healthy  m.an. 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is  in- 
deed a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  ftomach  be  able 
to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every  perfon  at  firfi;  ' 
and  is  therefore  often  laid  afide  without  a fufficient 
trial.  It  fhould  at  firfl  be  taken  fparingly,  and  the 
quantity  gradually  increafed,  until  it  comes  to  be  al- 
mofi;  the  foie  food.  It  feldom  fucceeds  unlefs  where 
the  patient  almoft  lives  upon  it.  ; 

Cows’  m.ilk  is  moft  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
though  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digefted  as  that  of  affes’  or 
mares’,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter,  by  adding  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing  it  to  ftand  | 
for  feme  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  off  the  cream.  | 

If  .it  fhould,  notwithflanding,  prove  heavy  on  the  I 
ffomach,  a final!  quantity  of  brandy  or  ru.m,  with  a 
little  fugar,  may  be  added,  which  will  render  it  both, 
more  light  and  nourifhing. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  flipuld  for  fome, 
time  difagree  with  a ffomach  that  has  not  been  ac-  | 
cuftomed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  flefh  and  ffrong  li-| 
quors,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofe  who  falij 
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into  confumptions.  We  do  not,  however^  advife  thofe 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  Food  and  ftrong 
liquors  to  leave  them  off  all  at  once.  This  might  be 
dangerous.  It  will  be  neceilary  for  fuch  to  eat  a little 
once  a day  of  the  flelh  of  fome  young  animal,  or  rather 
to  Life  the  broth  made  of  chickens,  veab  lamb^  and 
the  like.  They  ought  likewife  to  drink  a little  wine 
made  into  negus,  or  diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  its 
quantity  of  water>  and  to  make  it  gradually  weaker 
till  they  can  leave  it  off  altogether. 

' Thefe  muft  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet 
confifting  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetableSj  which  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk,  boiled  with  a little 
fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits  roafted,  baked, 
or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or  currant- 
berry  tarts,  apples  roafled  or  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  The 
jellies,  conferves,  preferves,  &c.  of  ripe  fubacid fruits, 
ought  to  be  eaten  plentifully,  as  the  jelly  of  currants, 
conferve  of  rofes,  preferved  plums,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholefome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet  confid- 
ing chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  wdth  milk, 
is  the  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  on  in  a begin- 
ning confumption.  If  the  patient  has  flrength  and 
fufficient  refolution  to  perfift  in  this  courfe,  there-  is 
great  reafon  to  expedl  a cure. 

In  populous  towns,  where  confumptions  are  very 
common,  confumptive  patients,  who  have  been  fent 
to  the  country  wdth  orders  to  ride  and  live  upon  milk 
and  vegeta^bles,  frequently  return  in  a few  months 
quite  plump  and  free  from  any  complaint.  This  in- 
deed is  not  always  the  cafe,  efpecially  when  the  dif- 
eafe  is  hereditary,  or  far  advanced ; but  it  is  the 
only  method  in  which  fuccefs  may  be  expe61ed  : — 
where  it  fails,  medicine  cannot  fucceed. 

If  the  patient’s  flrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  mufl  be 
fupported  by  flrong  brotlis,  jellies,  and  fuch  like.. 
Some  recommend  flieli  fifli,  particularly  oyfiers,  in  this 
diforder,  and  with  fome  reafo]],  as  they  are  nouriik- 
ing  and  reftorative.  All  the  food  and  drink  ought 
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however  ought  to  be  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  left  an 
over-charge  of  frefb  chyle  fhould  opprefs  the  lungs, 
and  too  much  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffible.  Confumptions  are  often  occa- 
fioned,  and  always  aggravated,  by  a melancholy  caft 
of  mind  ; for  which  reafon  mufic,  cheerful  company, 
and  everything  that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly  benefi- 
cial. The  patient  ought  not  to  be  left  alone,  as  brood- 
ing over  his  calarnities  is  fure  to  render  him  worfe. 

Though  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  depends  chiefly  up- 
on regimen  and  the  patient’s  own  endeavours,  yet  we, 
lhall  mention  a few  things  which  may  be  of  fervice 
in  relieving  fome  of  the  more  violent  fymptoms. 

In  the  firft  ftage  of  a confumption,  the  cough  may 
fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleeding,  and  the  expeflo- 
ration  may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medicines. 
Take  frefli  fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  powdered 
catdamum  feeds,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; beat 
them  together  in  a mortar,  and  if  the  mafs  proves  too 
hard  for  pills,  a little  of  any  kind  of  fyrup  may  be 
added  to  it.  This  may  be  formed  into  pills  of  a mo- 
derate fize,  and  four  or  five  of  them  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  according  as  the  patient’s  ftomach  will 
bear  them. 

The  lac  ammoniacum,  or  milk  of  gum  ammoniac, 
as  it  is  called,  is  likewife  a proper  medicine  in  this 
ftage  of  the  difeafe.  It  may  be  ufed  as  directed  in  the 
pleurify. 

A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon  juice,  fine 
honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewife  be  ufed. 
Four  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fimmered  toge- 
ther in  a fauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough  is 
troublefome. 

It  is  common  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to  load  the 
patient’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  medicines. 
Thefe,  inftead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
tend  rather  to  encreafe  it  by  heating  the  blood,  while 
they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  folids,  and  prove 
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every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  Whatever  is  ufed 
for  removing  a cough,  befides  riding  and  proper  regi- 
men, ought  to  be  medicines  of  a fliarp  and  cleanfmg 
nature  ; as  oxymel,  fyrup  of  lemon,  &:c. 

Acids  feem  to  have  peculiar  good  effecls  in  this 
difeafe ; they  tend  both  to  quench  the  patieiit^s  thirft 
and  to  cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as  ap- 
ples, oranges,  lemons,  &:c.  appear  to  be  the  mofc 
proper.  Patients  may  fuck  the  juice  of  feveral  lemons 
every  day  with  manifefi:  advantage,  and  we  would  re- 
commend acid  vegetables  to  be  taker!  in  as  great 
quantity  as  the  Horn ach  will  bear  them. 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recoiiimend  infu- 
fions  of  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  leffer  cen- 
taury, camomile  flowers,  or  water-trefoil.  Thefe  in- 
fufions  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They  flrengthen 
the  ftomach,  promote  digefl;ion,  and  at  the  fame  time 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  dilution,  and  quench  the 
third;  much  better  than  things  that  are  lufcious  of 
fweet.  But  if  the  patient  fpits  blood,  he  ought  to 
ufe,  for  his  ordinary  drink,  infufions  or  decoftions  of 
the  vulnerary  roots,  plants.  &:c. 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and 
feeds,  of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  front 
which  decoStions  or  infufions  may  be  prepared  with 
the  fame  intention ; as  the  orches,  the  quince-feed, 
coltsfoot,  linfeed,  farfaparilla,  &:c.  Simple  infufioii 
or  boiling  is  all  that  is  neceflary  in  preparing  thefe 
drinks,  and  the  dofe  imy  be  at  difcretion. 

The  conferve  of  roles  is  here  peculiarly  proper’ 
It  may  either  be  put  into  the  docoftion'  above  pre- 
fcribed,  or  eaten  by  itfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  ex- 
pe61ed  from  trifling  dofes  of  this  medicine.  We  never 
knew  it  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  where  three  or  four 
ounces  at  lead;  were  ufed  daily  for  a confiderable  time. 
In  this  way  we  have  feen  it  produce  veryhappy  effe^fs, 
and  w'ould  recommend  it  wherever  there  is  a dif- 
charge  of  blood  from  the  lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  oppreffion  of 
the  bread:,  and  the  heftic  fymptoms,  Ihew  that  art 
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impofthume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  ^ve  would  re- 
commend the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only 
drug  which  has  any  chance  to  countera61:  the  general 
tendency  which  the  humours  then  have  to  putrefac- 
tion. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided 
into  eighteen  or  twenty  dofes,  of  which  one  may  be 
taken  every  three  hours  through  the  day,  in  a little 
fyrup,  or  a cup  of  horehound  tea. 

If  the  bark  fliOuld  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be  made 
into  an  electuary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes,  thus: 
Take  old  conferve  of  rofes  a quarter  of  a.  pounds 
Peruvian  bark,  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  fyrup  of  orange 
or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the  confiftence 
of  honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve  the  patient  four 
or  five  days,  and  may  be  repeated  as  there  is  occa- 
fion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubfiahce,  may 
infufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  belt 
menftruum  for  extrafting  the  virtues  of  that  drug. 
Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  half  an  Englifli  pint  of  water. 
Afterwards  let  it  be  pafied  through  a fine  ftrainer, 
and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

We  would  not  recommend  'the  bark  while  there 
are  any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft  ^ 
but  when  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  cob 
leafed  there,  it  is  one  of  the  befl;  medicines  which 
can  be  ufed.  Few  patients  indeed  have  refolution 
enough  to  give  the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of 
the  difeafe,  otherwife  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that 
fome  benefit  might  be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impofthume  in 
the  breafl,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up  nor 
carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient  mult  endeavour 
to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in  the  fleams 
of  warm  water,  or  vinegar  with  his  breath,  coughing, 
laughing,  or  bawling  aloud,  &c.  When  it  happens 
to  burft  within  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  dif*. 
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charged  by  the  mouth.  Sometimes  indeed  the  burn- 
ing of  the  vomica  occafions  immediate  death  by  fuf- 
focating  the  patient.  When  the  quantity  of  matter 
is  great,  and  the  patient's  ftrength  exhaufted,  this  is 
commonly  the  cafe.  At  any  rate  the  patient  is  ready 
to  fall  into  a fwoon,  and  fhould  have  volatile  falts  or 
fpirits  held  to  his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difcharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough 
and  breathing  become  ealier,  there  may  be  fome 
hopes  of  a cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be 
light,  but  reftorative,  as  chicken-broths,  fago-gruel, 
rice-milk,  &c,  the  drink,  butter-milk  or  whey, 
fweetened  with  honey.  This  is  likewife  a proper 
time  for  ufing  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken 
as  dire£ted  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impofthume  fhould  difchargc 
itfelf  into  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  between  the 
pleura  and  the  lungs,  there  i^  no  way  of  getting 
the  matter  out  but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already 
been  obferved.  As  this  operation  muft  always  be 
performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  neceflary  here  to 
defcribe  it.  We  diall  only  had,  that  it  is  not  fo 
dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that  it 
is  the  only  chance  the  patient  in  this  cafe  has  for  his 
life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION 

Is  a wafting  or  decay  of  the  whole  body,  without 
any  cpnfiderable  degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty 
of  breathing.  It  is  attended  with  indigeilion,  weak- 
iiefs,  and  want  of  appetite,  &;c. 

Thofe  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge  in 
fpirituous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholefome 
air,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  w’ould  chiefly  recommend  for  the  cure  of  a ner- 
'vous  confumption,  a light  and  nourifliing  diet,  plenty 
of  exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of  fuch  bit- 
ters as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  ; as  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  hore-hoiind,  &c. 
Thefe  maybe  infufed  in  water  or  wine,  and  a glafs  of 
it  drank  frequently. 
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It  will  greatly  affift  the  digeftion,  and  promote  the 
cure  of  this  diieafe,  to  take  twice  a day  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glafs  of  wine  or 
>vater.  Chalybeate  wine  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine 
in  this  cafe.  It  ftrengthens  the  folids,  and  powerfully 
affifts  nature  in  the  preparation  of  good  blood. 

Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and  rid^ 
ing  about,  are  however  preferable  to  all  medicines  in 
this  difeafe.  For  which  reafpn,  when  the  patient  cap  af- 
ford it,  vye  would  recommend  a long  journey  of  plea^ 
fure,  as  the  moft  likely  nieans  to  reftore  his  health. 

What  is  called  a fymptomatic  confumption,  cannot 
be  cpred  'without  firft  removing  the  difeafe  by  which  it 
is  occafioned.  Thus,  when  a confumption  proceeds 
frbxn  the  fcrophula,  fcurvy,  the  afthma,  the  venereal 
difeafe,  &c.  a due  attention  mull  be  paid  to  the  malady 
from  whence  it  arife^,  and  the  regimen  and  medicine 
direfted  accordingly. 

When  exceffive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occaflon  a 
confumption,  they  muft  not  only  be  retrained,  but 
the  patient’s  ftrength  mult  be  teftored  by  gentle  exer- 
cife,  nouridiing  diet,  and  generous  cordials.  Young 
and  delicate  mothers  often  fall  into  confumptions,  by 
giving  fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  their 
ftrength  and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  ought  imme-r 
diately  to  wean  the  child,  or  provide  another  nurfe, 
otherwife  they  cannot  expeff  a cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubje6t,  we  would  earnellly  re-^ 
commend  it  to  all,  as  they  with  to  avoid  confumptions, 
to  take  as  much  exercife,  without  doors,  as  they  can, 
to  avoid  unwholefpme  air,  and  to  ftudy  fobriety.  Cotir 
fumptions  owe  their  prefent  increafp  not  a little  to  tlie 
fafliion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating  hot  flippers  and  fpend^ 
ing  every  evening  over  a bowl  of  hot  punch  or  other 
ftrong  liquor.  Thefe  liquors,  when  too  freely  ufcd, 
not  only  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  fpoii  the  appetite, 
but  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  and  fet  the  whole 
conititution  on  fire ! 
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0/  the  flow  or  Nervous  fever, 

Nervous  fevers  have  greatly  increafed  of  late 
years  in  this  ifland^  owing,' doubtlefs,  to  our 
different  manner  of  living,  and  the  increafe’of  feden- 
tary  employments  j as  they  commonly  attack  perfons 
of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  negle61:  eXercife,  eat 
little  folid  food,  ftudy  hard,  or  indulge  in  fpirituous 
liquors. 

Nervous  fevers  maybe  occafioned  by  whatever  de- 
preffesthe  fpirits,  orimpovcriflies  the  blood ; as  grief, 
fear,  anxiety^  want  of  fleep,  intenfe  thought,  living  on 
poor  watery  diet,  unripe  fruits,  cucumbers,  melons, 
mufhrooms,  &c.  They  may  likewife  be  occafioned 
by  damp,  confined,  or  unwholefotne  air.  Hence  they 
are  very  common  in  rainy  feafons,  and  prove  moft 
fatal  to  thofe  who  live  in  dirty  low  houfes,  crowded 
flreets,  hofpitals,  jails,  and  fuch  like  places. 

Perfons  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  broken  by 
exceffive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  free  an  ufe 
of  purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  exceffive  evacu- 
ations, are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp  ground, 
exceffive  fatigue,  and  whatever  obftruiSfs  the  perfpb 
ration,  or  caufes  the  fpafmodic  ftricture  of  the  folids,*' 
may  likewife  occafion.nervous  fevers.  We  fliallonly 
add,  frequent  and  great  irregulaities  in  diet.  Too 
great  abftinence,  as  well  as  excels,  is  hurtful.  No- 
thing tends  fo  much  to  preferve  the  body  in  a found 
ftate  as  a regular  in  diet;  nor  can  anything  contribute 
more  to  occafion  fevers  of  the  worft  kind  than  its  op- 
polite. 

Low  fpirits,  want  of  appetite,  weaknefs,  wearinefs 
after  motion,  watchfulnefs,  deep  fighing  and  dejec- 
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tion  of  mind,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of  this 
difeafe.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  a quick  low  pulfe,  a 
dry  tongue  without  any  confiderable  thirlf,  chilnefs 
and  fluihing  in  turns,  &c. 

After  fome  time  the  patient  complains  of  a giddinefs 
and  pain  of  the  head,  has  a naufea,  with  reachings 
and  vomiting ; the  pulfe  is  quick,  and  fometimes  in- 
termitting; the  urine  pale,  refembling  dead  fmall- 
beer;  the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  flight  alienations 
of  mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
tongue  becomes  more  moift,  with  a plentiful  fpitting, 
a gentle  purging  or  a moifture  upon  the  Ikin ; or  if  a 
fupporation  happens  in  one  or  both  ears,  ar  large  puf- 
tules  break  out  about  the  lips  and  ^nofe,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  hope  for  a favourable  crifis. 

But  if  there  is  an  exceffive  loofenefs,  or  wafting 
fweats,  with  frequent  fainting  fits;  if  the  tongue, 
when  put  out,  trembles  exceffively,  and  the  extremi-  j 
ties  feel  cold,  with  a fluttering  or  flow  creeping  pulfe ; 
if  there  is  a ftarting  of  the  tendons,  an  almoft  total  lofs 
of  fight  and  hearing,  and  an  involuntary  difeharge  by 
llool  and  urine,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  death 
is  approaching. 

It  is  very  neceflfary  in  this  difeafe  to  keep  the  patient 
cool  and  quiet.  The  leaft  motion  would  fatigue  him, 
and  will  be  apt  to  occafion  wearinefs,  and  even  faint- 
ings.  His  mind  ought  not  only  to  be  kept  eafy,  but 
^othed  and  comforted  with  the  hopes  of  a fpeedy  re- 
covery. Nothing  is  more  hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this 
kind  than  prefenting  to  the  patient's  imagination 
gloomy  or  frightful  ideas.  Thefe  of  themfelves  often 
occafion  ilervous  fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  they  will  like  wife  aggravate  them.  ’ 

The  patient  muft  not  be  kept  too  low.  His  ftrength 
and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nourifliing  diet 
and  generous  cordials.  For  this  purpofe  his  gruel, 
panado,  or  whatever  food  he  takes,  muft  be  mixed 
with  wdne  according  as  the  fymptoms  may  require. — • 
Pretty  Itrong  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negus  lharpened 
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with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemnn,  will  be  proper  for 
his  ordinary  drink.  Muftard-whey  is  likewife  a very 
proper  drink  in  this  fever,  and  may  be  rendered  an 
excellent  cordial  medicine  by  the  addition  of  a proper 
quantity  of  white-wine. 

Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained  ge- 
nuine, and  adminidered  in  fufficient  quantity  is  almod 
the  only  medicine  that  would  be  neceflary.  Good 
wine  poireffes  all  the  virtues  of  the  cordial  medicines, 
while  it  is  free  from  many  of  their  bad  qualities.  We 
fay  good  wine  ; for  however  common  this  article  of 
luxury  is  now  become,  it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  ge- 
nuine, efpecially  by  the  poor,  who  are  obliged  to 
purchafe  it  infmall  quantities.  Good  old  found  claret 
is  the  bed,  and  may  be  made  into  negus  or  given  by 
itfelf  as  circumdances  require. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  fup- 
port  the  patient’s  drength,  by  giving  him  frequently 
fmall  quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  of  a w'arm 
and  cordial  nature.  His  food  ought  to  be  light,  and 
given  in  fmall  quantities. 

Where  a naufea,  load,  and  ficknefs  at  domach,  pre- 
vail at  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
grains  of  ipecacuanha  in  fine  powder,  or  a few  fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  vomiting  julep,  will  generally  anfwer  this 
purpofe  very  well.  This  may  be  repeated  any  time 
before  the  third  or  fourth  day,  if  the  above  fymptoms 
continue.  Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  domach,  but 
by  the  general  diock  which  they  give,  promote  the 
perfpiration,  and  have  other  excellent  effefts  in  flow 
fevers,  where  there  are  no  figns  of  inflammation,  and 
nature  wants  roufing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit  may  clean 
the  bowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  an 
infufion  of  fenna  and  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the  fymp- 
toms, fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  either  ex- 
treme. Thus,  in  fevers  of  an  inflammatory  kind, 
where  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  too  great,'  or  the 
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blood  denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid,  bleeding  and 
other  evacuations  are  neceOary.  But  in  nervous  fevers,, 
where  nature  flags,  where  the  blood  is  vapid  and  poor, 
and  the  folids  relaxed,  the  lancet  muft  be  fparede, 
and  wine,  with  other  cordials,  plentifully  adminif- 
tered. 

It  is  the  more  neceflary  to  caution  people  againft 
bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  rs  generally  at  the 
beginning  an  univerfal  flriSure  upon  the  veftels,  an. 
fometimes  an  oppreffion  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  fuggefts  the  idea  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  a 
quantity  of  blood.  Even  fome  of  the  faculty  have 
been  deceived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this  refpe6f, 
fo  far  as  to  infill  upon  being  bled,  when  it  was  evi- 
dent, from  the  confequences,  that  the  operation  was 
improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this  dif- 
eafe, yet  bliflering  is  highly  neceflary.  Bliftering-plaf- 
ters  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever  with  great- 
advantage.  If  the  patient  is  delirious  he  ought  to  be 
bliflered  on  the  neck  or  head,  and  it  will  be  the  fafefl; 
courfe,  when  the  infenfibility  continues,  as  foon  as 
the  difcharge  occafioned  by  one  bliflering-plafler  a*, 
bates,  to  apply  another  to  fome  other  part  of  the  body, 
and  by  that  means  keep  up  a continual  fucceffion  of 
them  till  he  be  out  of  danger. 

Bliflering-plafters  not  only  ftimulate  the  folids  ta 
a^lion,  but  likewife  occaiion  a continual  difcharge, 
which  may  in  fome  meafure  fupply  the  want  of  criti- 
cal evacuations,  which  feldom  happen  in  this  kind 
of  fever.  They  are  moil  proper,  however,^  either  to- 
wards the  beginning,  or  after  fome  degree  of  ftupor 
has  come  on,  in  which  lafl:  cafe  it  will  always  be  pro-^ 
per  to  bliHer  the  head. 

If  the  patient  is  coftive  through  the  courfe  of  the 
difeale,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  procure  a .ilool,  by  giv- 
ing him  every  other  day  a clyiler  of  milk  and  water, 
with  a little  fugar,  to  which  may  be  added  a fpoonful 
of  common  fait,  if  the  above  does  not  operate. 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be 
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checked  by  fmall  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or 
giving  the  patient  for  hi^  ordinary  drink  the  white  de- 
coction. 

A miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day.  As  eruptions  are  often  critical, 
great  care  fliould  be  taken  not  to  retard  nature’s  ope-^ 
ration  in  this  particular.  The  eruption  ought  neither 
to  be  checked  by  bleeding  or  other  evacuations,  nor 
puihed  .jut  by  a hot  regimen  ; but  the  patient  ihould 
be  fupported  by  gentle  cordials,  as  wine-whey,  fmall 
negus,  fago-gruel  with  a little  wine  in  it,  and  fuch 
like.  He  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  warm ; yet  a kindly 
breathing  fweat  fhould  by  no  means  be  checked. 

Though  bliftering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors 
are  the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind 
of  fever  5 yet  for  thofe  who  chufe  to  ufe  them,  we  fliall 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medicine  which 
are  commonly  preferibed  in  it. 

When  the  patient  is  low,  five  grains  pf  Ruffian  caf- 
tor,fnake-root  andcontrayerva-root,ofeach  ten  grains, 
all  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a 
little  of  the  cordial  confeCfiori  of  fyrup  of  faffron.  One 
of  thefe  maybe  taken  every  four  or  five  hours. 

In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  ftarting 
of  the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  fpme- 
times  feen  extraordinary  effeCls  from  large  dofes  of 
mulk  frequently  repeated.  Mufk  is  doubtlefs  an  anti- 
fpafmodic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a 
fcruple  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  necef- 
fary.  Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the  muik 
a few  grains  of  camphire  and  fait  of  hartfhorn,  as 
thefe  tend  to  promote  perfpiration  and  the  difeharge 
of  urine.  Thus,  fifteen  grains  of  mufic,  three  grains 
of  camphire,  and  fix  grains  of  fait  of  hartfliorn,  may 
be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as 
above. 

If  the  fever  fliould  happen  to  intermit,  which  it 
frequently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  patient’s 
firength  fliould  be  wafted  by  colliquative  fweats,  &c. 
it  will  he  neceflary  to  give  him  the  Peruvian  bark.  Half 
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a dram,  or  a whole  dram,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it, 
of  the  bark  in  fine  powder,  may  be  given  four  or  five 
times  a-day  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret.  Should 
the  bark  in  fubfiance  not  fit  eafy  on  the  ftumach,  an 
ounce  of  it  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of 
Lifibon  or  Rhenifh  wine  for  two  or  three  days,  after- 
wards it  may  be  ftrained,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken  fre- 
quently. 

The  bark  may  likewife  be  very  properly  adminifter- 
ed,  along  with  other  cordials,  in  the  following  man- 
ner ; — Take  an  ounce  of  bark,  orange-peel  half  an 
ounce,  fnake-root  two  drams,  faffron  one  dram.  Let 
all  of  them  be  powdered,  and  infufed  in  a pint  of  the 
befi:  brandy  for  three  or  four  days  ; afterwards  ftrain 
the  liquor,  and  two  tea-fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  th^jge 
or  four  times  a-day  in  a glafs  of  fmall  wine  or  negus. 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms,of  inflammation,  without  anyjre- 
gard  to  the  remiffion  or  intermififion  of  the  fever.  How 
far  future  obfervations  may  tend  to  eftablilh  this  prac- 
tice, we^will  not  pretend  to  fay ; but  we  have  reafon  to 
believe  the  bark  is  a very  univerfal  febrifuge,  and  that 
it  may  be  adminiftered  with  advantage  in  mofl:  fevers 
where  bleeding  is  not  neceflary,  or  where  there  are  no 
fymptoms  of  topical  inflammation. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Of  the  Malignant y Putrid  or  Spotted  Fever. 

This  may  be  called  the  peftilential  fever  of  Eu- 
rope, as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a 
great  refemblance  to  that  dreadful  difeafe  the  plague. 
Perfons  of  lax  habit,  a melancholy  difpofition,  and 
thofe  whofe  vigour  has  been  'wafted  by  Jong  falling, 
watching,  hard  labour,  exceffive  venery,  frequent  fa- 
livations,  &c.  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

This  fever  is  occafioned  by  foul  air^  from  a nurn- 
ber  of  people  being  confined  in  a narrow  place,  not 
properly  ventilated  : from  putrid  animal  and  vege- 
table effluvia,  &:c.  Hence  it  prevails  in  camps,  jails, 
hofpitals,  and  infirmaries,  efpecially  where  fuch  pla- 
ces are  too  much  crowded,  and  cleanlinefs  is  neg- 
lecled. 

A clofe  conftitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy  or 
foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  putrid  fevers.  They 
often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and  marfliy 
countries,  efpecially  when  thefe  are  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a hot  and  fultry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a pro- 
per mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  filh  or  flelli  that 
has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt  to  occafion 
this  fever.  Hence  failors  on  long  voyages,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  befieged  cities,  are  very  often  vifited 
with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy 
feafons,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  which  has  be- 
come putrid  by  ftagnation,  &;c.  may  likewife  occa- 
fion this  fever. 

Dead  carcaffes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  difeafes. 
Hence  this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  countries 
which  are  the  fcenes  of  war  and  bloodftied.  This 
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fliews  the  propriety,  of  removing  burying-grounds> 
flaughter-hoLifes,  &cc.  at  a proper  diftance  from  great 
towns. 

Want  of  cieanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of  pu- 
trid fevers*.  Hence  they  prevail  amongft  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a confined 
unwholefome  air,  and  neglect  cieanlinefs.  Such  me- 
chanics as  carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are  con- 
flantly  confine’d  within  doors,  are  likewife  very  liable 
to  this  difeafe. 

We  fliall  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or  fpot- 
ted  fevers>  are  highly  infectious,  and  are  therefore 
often  communicated  by  contagion.  For  which  rea- 
fon  all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a diftarlce  from  thofe 
affefted  with  fuch  difeafes,  unlefs  their  attendance  is 
abfolutely  neceffary. 

The  malignant  fever  is  generally  preceded  by  a re- 
markable weaknefs  or  lofs  of  llrength,  without  any 
apparent  caufc.  This  is  fometimes  fo  great-,  that  the 
patient  can  fcarce  walk,  or  even  fit  upright^  without 
being  in  danger  of  fainting  away.  His  mind  too  is 
greatly  dejefted ; he  fighs,  and  is  full  of  dreadful  ap^ 
prehenfions. 

There  is  a naufea>  and  fometimes  a vomiting  of 
bile ; a violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a ftrong  pub 
fation  or  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries ; the  eyes 
often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  a pain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit ; there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  the 
breathing  is  laborious^  and  often  interrupted  with  a 
figh;  the  patient  complains  of  a pain  about  the  region 
of  the  ffomach,  and  in  his  back  and  loins ; the  tongue 
is  at  firfl:  white,  but  afterwards  it  appears  black  and 
•chaped ; and  his  teeth  are  covered  with  a black  cruft. 
He  fometimes  paflTes  worms  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, is  affefted  with  tren^ors  or  ftiaking,  and  often 
becomes  delirious. 

If  blood  is  let,  it  appears  diflblved,  Or  with  a very 
fmall  degree  of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes  putrid  ; 
the  ftools  fmell  extremely  foetid,  and  are  fometimes 
of  a greenifh,  black,  or  reddifli  caft.  Spots  of  a pale 
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purple,  dun,  or  black  colour,  often  appear  upon  the 
Ikin,  and  fometimes  there  are  violent  difcharges  of 
blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofe,  &c. 

* Putrid  fevers  may  be  difHnguiflied  from  the  inflam- 
matory, by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great  de- 
je^rion  of  mind,  the  diflblved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the 
purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmell  of  the  excrements. 
They  may  likewife  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  low  or 
nervous  fever,  by  the  heat  and  thirft  being  greater, 
the  urine  of  a higher  colour,  and -the  lofs  of  flrength, 
deje6tion  of  mind,  and  all  the  other  fymptoms  more 
violent. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflam- 
matory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo  blend- 
ed together,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine to  which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe 
'the  greateft  caution  and  Ikill  are  requifite.  Attention 
mufl;  be  paid  to  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  mofl  pre- 
valent, and  both  the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted 
to  them. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  converted 
into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a regimen  or 
improper  medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain; fometimes  they  terminate  between  the  feventh 
and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  pro- 
longed for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  duration  depends 
. greatly  upon  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

The  mofl:  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a gentle  loofe- 
nefs  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild 
fweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a confidefable 
time,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  fliould  nefver  be 
imprudently  flopped,  Small  miliary  puflules  appear- 
ing between  the  petechise  or  purple  fpots  are  Hke- 
wife  favourable,  as  alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  about 
the  mouth  and  nofe.  It  is  a good  fign  when  the 
pulfe  riles  upon  the  ufe  of  wine,  or  other  cordials, 
and  the  nervous  fymptoms  abate  ; deafnefs,  when 
pccafioned  by  abfeefles  formed  within  the  ears,  com- 
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ing  on  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever,  is  likewife 
often  a favourable  fymptom,  as  are  abfeefFes  in  the 
groin  or  parotid  glands. 

Among  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be  rec- 
koned an  excefiive  loofenefs,  with  a hard  fwelled 
belly  ; large  black  or  livid  blotches  bteaking  out  up-^ 
on  the  Ikin  ; aptha^  in  the  mouth  cold  clammy 
fweats  ; blindnefs  ; change  of  the  voice ; a wild  ftar^ 
ing  of  the  eyes;  difficulty  of  fwallowing;  inability 
to  put  out  the  tongue ; and  a conftant  inclination  to 
uncover  the  bread.  When  the  fweat  and  faliva  are 
tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  black,  or  depo- 
lits  a black  footy  fediment,  the  patient  is  in  great 
danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons,  and  foetid,  ichorous,, 
involuntary  ftools,  attended  with  coldnefs  of  the  ex- 
tremities, are  generally  the  forerunners  of  death. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  we  ought  to  endea- 
vour as  far  as  poffible  to  counteract  the  putrid  ten- 
dency of  the  humours;  to  fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength 
and  fpirits ; and  to  affift  Nature  in  expeHing  the  caufe 
of  this  difeafe,  by  gently  promoting  perfpiration  and 
the  other  evacuations. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often 
occalioned  by  unwholefome-air,  and  of  courfe  they 
mud  be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  fliould  therefore  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  dagnating  in  the  pa- 
tient’s chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it  fre- 
quently, by  opening  the  doors  or  windows  of  fome 
adjacent  apartment.  The  breath  and  perfpiration  of 
perfons  in  perfeft  health  foon  render  the  air  of  a fmall 
room  noxious  ; but  this  will  fooner  happen  from  the 
perfpiration  and  breath  of  a perfon  wffiole  whole  mafs 
of  humours  are  in  a putrid  date. 

Befides  the  frequent  adraiffion  of  fredi  air,  we 
wmuld  recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  juice 
of  lemon,  Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable 
acid  that  can  be  mod  readily  obtained.  Thefe  ought 
frequently  to  be  fprinkled  upon  the  floor,  the  bed, 
and  every  part  of  the  room.  They  may  alfo  he  eva- 
porated with  a hot  iron,  or  by  boiling  &c.  The  freffi 
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Ikins  of  lemons  or  oranges  ought  likevvife  to  be  laid 
in  different  parts  of  the  room^  and  they  fhould  be 
frequently  held  to  the  patient's  nofe.  The  ufe  of 
acids  in  this  nlanner  would  not  only  prove  very  re- 
frefhing  to  the  patient^  but  would  likewife  tend  to 
prevent  the  infection  from  fpreading  among  thofe 
who  attend  him.  Strong  Rented  herbs,  as  rue,  tanfy, 
rofemary,  wormwood,  &c.  may  likew^ife  be  laid  in 
different  parts  of  the  houfe^  and  fmelled  to  by  thofe 
who  go  near  the  patient. 

The  patient  muft  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  like- 
wife quiet  and  eafy.  The  lead  noife  will  afie<!t  his 
head,  and  the  fmalleft  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make 
him  faint 

~ Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  dif- 
cafe  than  acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  ail 
the  patient’s  food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  lemon, 
or  vinegar-whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be 
drank  by  turns,  according  to  the  patient's  inclination. 
They  may  rendered  cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine 
in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  re- 
quire. When  he  is  very  low,  he  may  drink  negus, 
with  only  one  half  water,  and  fharpened  with  juice 
of  orange  or  lemon.  In  fome  cafes  a glafs  of  wine 
may  now  and  then  be  allowed.  The  mod  proper 
wine  is  Rhenidi  ; but  if  the  body  be  open,  red  port 
or  claret  is  to  be  preferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s 
drink,  as  there  is  occafion  ; or  he  may  drink  a decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench  his  thirft, 
and  promote  a difcharge  by  dool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  his  domacb,  it  is  a 
very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  fharpen- 
ed by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  ten  or  fifteen 
drops  of  the  elixer  of  vitriol. 

The  food  mud  be  light,  as  panado,  or  groat-gruel, 
to  which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient  be 
Weak  and  low  5 and  they  ought  all  to  be  fharpened 
with  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like. 
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The  patient  ought  likewife  to  eat  freely  of  ripe  fruits, 
as  loafted  apples,  currant  or  goofberry  tarts,  pre- 
ferved  cherries,  or  plums.  See. 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only 
fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counteracts  the  putrid  ten- 
dency of  the  humours : for  which  reafon  the  patient 
ought  frequently  to  be  Tipping  fmall  quantities  of 
fome  of  the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any 
that  may  be  more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more 
readily  obtained. 

If  he  is  delh'ious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be 
frequently  fomented  with  a ftrong  infufion  of  camo^ 
mile  flowers.  This,  or  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  to 
fuch  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a good  effeCl. 
Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve  the  head, 
by  relaxing  the  veflels  in  the  extremities,  but  as  their 
contents  are  abforbed,  and  taken  into  the  fyllem, 
they  may  afiifl:  in  preventing  the  putrefcency  of  the 
humours. 

If  a vomit  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  fever, 
it  will  hardly  fail  to  have  a good  effeCf ; but  if  the 
fever  has  gone  on  for  fome  days,  and  the  fymptoms 
are  violent,  vomits  are  not  quite  fo  fafe.  The  body 
however  is  always  to  be  kept  gently  open  by  clyfters, 
or  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceflary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fometimes 
be  permitted  at  the  firfl;  onfet^  but  the  repetition  of 
it  generally  proves  hurtful. 

Bliftering  plafters  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in 
the  greateft  extremities.  If  the  petechiee  or  fpots 
fliould  fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pulfe  fink 
remarkably,  and  a delirium,  with  other  bad  fymp- 
toms, come  on,  bliftering  may  be  permitted.  In 
this  cafe  the  bliftering  plafters  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  head,  and  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs.  But  as 
they  are  fometimes  apt  to  occafion  a gangrene,  we 
would  rather  recommend  warm  poultices  of  muftard 
and  vinegar  to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  having  recourfe 
to  blifters  only  in  the  utmoft  extremities. 
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It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 
the  emetic  tartar  in  fmall  dofes,  repeated  every  fe- 
cond  or  third  hour,  till  it  fliall  either  vomit,  purge, 
or  throw  the  patient  into  a Iweat.  This  praftice  is 
very  proper,  provided  it  be  not  puflied  fo  far  as  to 
weaken  the  patient. 

A very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed  of  ex- 
pelling the  poifonous  matter  of  malignant  difeafes  by 
trifling  dofes  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic  medicines.  In 
confequence  of  this  notion,  the  contrayerva-root,  the 
cordial  confeftion,  the  mithridate,  &c.  have  been 
extolled  as  infallible  remedies.  There  is  reafon  how- 
ever to  believe,  that  thefe  feldom  do  much  good. 
Where  cordials  are  neceflary,  we  know  none  that  is 
Superior  to  good  wine ; and  therefore  again  recom- 
mend it  both  as  the  fafeft  and  beft.  Wine,  with  acids 
and  anticeptics,  are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  on 
in  the  cure  of  malignant  fevers. 

In  the  moft  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  when 
it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black  fpots,  the 
Peruvian  bark  muft  by  adminiftered.  If  joined  with 
acids,  it  often  proves  fuccefsful,  in  cafes  where  the 
petechiae  has  the  moft  threatening  afpeft.  But  to 
anfvver  this  purpofe  it  muft  not  only  be  given  in  large 
dofes,  but  duly  perfifted  in. 

The  beft  method  of  adminiftring  the  bark  is  cer- 
tainly in  fubftance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may 
be  mixed  with  half  a pint  of  water,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fharpened  with  the  elixir 
or  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both  make  it  fit 
eafier  on  the  ftomach,  and  render  it  more  beneficial. 
Two  or  thee  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  lemon  may  be 
added,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture  taken 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  is  able  to 
bear  it. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance  may 
infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding 
difeafe. 

If  there  be  a violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  muft  be 
boiled  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  fliarp- 
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ened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  as  above.  Nothing 
call  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofenefs  than 
plenty  of  acids,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  a gentle 
perfpirationv 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram 
of  the  fait  of  wormwood,  diflblved  in  an  ounce  and 
half  of  frefh  lemon  juice,  and  made  into  a draught 
with  an  ounce  of  Ample  cinnamon  water,  and  a bit 
of  fugar,  may  be  given  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is 
neceffary. 

If  fwellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppuratioft 
is  to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poultices, 
&c.  And  as  foon  as  there  is  any  appearance  of  mat- 
ter in  them,  they  ought  to  be  laid  open  and  the  poul- 
tice continued. 

Large  ulcerous  fores  have  been  known  to  break 
out  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this 
fever,  of  a livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a moft 
naufeous  putrid  imell.  Thefe  gradually  heal,  and  the 
patients  generally  recover,  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine,^  fliarpened  with  the  fpirits 
of  vitriol.  ^ 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recom- 
mend a ftrift  regard  to  cleanlinefs  ; a dry  fituation  ; 
fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air  ; wholefome  food  i 
and  a moderate  ufe  of  generous  liquors.  Infe61:ion 
‘ought  above  all  things  to  be  avoided.  No  conftitu- 
tion  is  proof  againft  it.  Perfons  have  been  feized 
with  a putrid  fever,  by  only  making  a Angle  viAt  to 
a patient  in  it;  others  have  caught  it  by  lodging  for 
one  night  in  a town  where  it  prevailed;  and  fome  by 
attending  the  funerals  of  fuch  as  died  of  it. 

When  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfpn  in  a family, 
the  greateft  attention  is  neceffary  to  prevent  the  dif- 
eafe  from  fpreading.  The  Ack  ought  to  be  placed  in 
a large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reft  of  the  family 
as  poffible;  he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  extremely 
clean,  and  Ihould  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into  his 
chamber;  whatever  comes  from  him  ftiould  be  im- 
mediately removed,  his  linen  ffiould  be  frequently 
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changed,  and  thofe  in  health  ought  to  avoid  all  un* 
necetfary  communication  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught  the 
infeftion,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  and  to 
work  it  off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camomile  tea. 
This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if  the  apprehen- 
lions  ftiil  continue,  or  any  unfavourable  fymptoms 
appear. 

The  perfon  ought  like  wife  to  take  an  infufion  of  the 
bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink ; 
and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  a pint  of 
pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a few  glafles  of  generous 
wine. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as 
antidotes  againfl:  infe6fion;  but  thefe  are  fo  far  from 
fecuring  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the 
body,  increafe  the  danger, 

Thofe  who  wait  upon  the  flck  in  putrid  fevers, 
ought  always  to  have  a piece  of  fpunge  or  a hand- 
kerchief dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juce  of  lemon,  to  fmell  to 
while  near  the  patient.  They  ought  likewife  to  wafli 
their  hands,  and,  if  poflTible,  to  change  their  clothes, 
before  they  go  into  company. 
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CHAP.  X. 


Of  the  Miliary  Fever, 

This  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  pufliiles 
or  'bladders  v^^hich  appear  on  the  tkin,  refem- 
bling,  in  fhape  and  fize,  the  feeds  of  millet.  The 
fpots  are  either  red  or  white,  and  fometimes  both  are 
mixed  together. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puf- 
'tules;  but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where 
the  fweat  is  molt  abundant,  as  on  the  bread,  the 
back,  &c.  A gentle  fweat,  or  moifture  on  the  Ikin, 
greatly  promotes  the  eruption,  but  when  the  Ikin 
is  dry,  the  eruption  is  both  more  painful  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafe  • but  it  is  much 
oftener  only  a fymptom  of  fome  Qther  malady,  as  the 
fmall-pox,  mealies,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous  fever, 
&c.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  generally  the  effect  of  too 
hot  a regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  The 
young  and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe 
in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life,  It  is  likewife  more 
incident  to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  delicate 
and  the  indolent,  who,  neglecting  exercife,  keep 
continually  within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery 
diet.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable  to  be  feized 
with  this  difeafe  in  childbed,  and  often  lofe  their  lives 
by  it. 

This  fever  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  violent  paf- 
Cons  or  afteCtions  of  the  mind;  as  exceflive  grief, 
anxiety,  thoughtfulnefs,  &;c.  It  may  likewife  be  oc^ 
cafioned  by  excelflve  watching,  great  evacuations,  a 
weak  w^atery  diet,  rainy  feafons,  eating  too  freely  of 
cold,  crude,  unripe  fruits,  as  plums,  cherries,  cucum^ 
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bets,  melons,  Impure  waters^  or  provifions 

which  have  been  fpoiled  by  rainy  feafonss,  long  keep- 
ing, &c.  may  likewife  caufe  miliary  fevers;  They 
may  alfo  be  occahoned  by  the  ftoppage  of  any  cufto- 
mary  evacuation^  as  iffues,  fetons,  ulcers,  the  bleed- 
ing piles  in  men^  or  the  menftrual  fiux  in  women,  &c. 

This  difeafe  in  childbed-women  is  fometimes  the 
•effeff  of  great  coftivenefs  during  pregnancy;  it  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  their  excehive  ufe  of  green 
trafh,  and  other  unwholefome  things,  in  which  preg- 
nant women  are  too  apt  to  indulge.  Biit  its  mod  ge- 
neral caufe  is  indolence.  Such  women  as  lead  a fe- 
dentary  life,  efpecially  during  pregnancy,  and  at  the 
fame  time  live  grofsly,  can  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe 
in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves  extremely  fatal  to  wo- 
men of  fafliion,  and  likewife  to  thofe  women  in  ma- 
’nufa61:uring  towns,  who,  in  order  to  affift  their 
hulbands,  fit  clofe  within  doors  for  almoft  the  whole 
of  their  .time.  But  among  women  who  are  a61:ive 
and  laborious,  who  live  in  the  country,  and  , take 
fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  this  difeafe  is  very 
little  known. 

When  this  is  a primary  difeafe,  it  makes  its  attack, 
like  moft  other  eruptive  fevers,  with  a flight  ihivering, 
which  is  fucceeded  by  heat,'  lofs  of  ftrength,  hiint^ 
iflinefs,  fighing,  a low  quick  pulfe,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  with  great  anxiety  and  oppreffion  of  the 
breaft.  The  patient  is  reftlefs,  and  fometimes  deli- 
rious ; the  tongue  appears  white,  and  the  hands 
fliake,  with  often  a burning  heat  in  the  palms  ; and 
in  childbed-v/omen  the  milk  generally  goes  away, 
and  the  other  difcharges  flop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  under 
the  fkin,  after  which  innumerable  finall  puftules  of  a 
red  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear.  Upon  this  the 
fymptoms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes  more 
full  and  foft,  the  fkin  grows  moifrer,  and  the  fweat, 
as  the  difeafe  advances,  begins  to  have  a peculiar 
foetid  fmell;  the  great  load  on  the  break,  and  oppref- 
lion  of  the'  fpirits,  generally  go  off,  and  the  cuito- 
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mary  evacuations  gradually  return.  About  the  fixth 
or  feventh  day  from  the  eruption,  the  puftules  begin 
to  dry  and  fall  off,  which  occafions  a very  difagree- 
able  itching  in,  the  (kin. 

It  is  impoflible  to  afcertain  the  exaft  time  when  the 
puftules  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They  generally 
come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  erup- 
tion is  critical ; but,  when  fymptomatical,  they  may 
appear  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

. Sometimes  the  puftules  appear  and  vanifti  by  turns. 
When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  danger ; but 
when  they  go  in  all  of  a fudden,  and  do  not  appear 
again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

. In  childbed-women  the  puftules  are  commonly  at 
firft  filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow  yel- 
lowifti.  Sometimes  they  are  interfperfed  with  puftules 
of  a red  colour.  When  thefe  only  appear  the  difeafe 
goes  by  the  name  of  a Rafli. 

. In  all  eruptive  fevers  of  whatever  kind,  the  chief 
point  is  to  prevent  the  fudden  difappearing  of  the  puf- 
tules, and  to  promote  their  maturation.  For  this 
purpofe  the  patient  muft  be  kept  in  fuch  a tempera- 
ture, as  neither  to  pufti  out  the  eruption  too  faft,  nor 
to  caufe  it  to  retreat  prematurely.  The  diet  and 
drink  ought  therefore  to  be  in  a moderate  degree 
nouriftiing  and  cordial ; but  neither  ftrong  nor  heat- 
ing. The  patient's  chamber  ought  neither  to  be  kept 
top  hot  nor  cold ; and  he  (hould  not  be  too  much 
covered  with  clothes.  Above  all,  the  mind  is  to  be 
kept  eafy  and  cheerful.  Nothing  fo  certainly  makes 
an  eruption  go  in  as  fear,  or  the  apprehenfion  of 
danger. 

The  food  muft  be  we^?k  chicken  broth  with  bread, 
panado,  fago,  or  groat-gruel,  &c.  to  a gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the 
patient's  ftrength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  fait 
and  a little  fugar.  Good  apples  roafted  or  boiled, 
with  other  ripe  fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature, 
may  be  eaten. 
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The  drink  may  be  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the  patient’s 
strength  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty  high,  the  drink 
ought  to  be  weak  ; as  water-gruel,  balm-tea,  or  take 
two  ounces  of  the  fliavings  of  hartfliorn,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  farfaparilla,  boil  them  in  two  quarts  of 
water.  To  the  ftrained  decodion  add  a little  white 
fugar,  and  let  the  patient  take  it  for  bis  ordinary 
drink. 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  erup- 
tion does  not  rife  fufficiently,  his  drink  mud  be  a 
little  more  generous  ; as  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negus,* 
ffiarpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
made  ftronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  re- 
quire. 

Some  times  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  ftrength 
muftbe  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined  with 
acids  ; and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcence  be  great,  the 
Peruvian  bark  mud  be  adminidered.  If  the  head  be 
much  affefed,  the  body  mud  be  kept  open  by  en^ol- 
lient  clyders. 

If  the  food  and  drink  be  properly  regulated,  there 
will  be  little  occadon  for  medicine  in  this  difeafe. 
Should  the  eruption  however  not  rife,  or  the  fpirits 
flag,  it  will  not  only  be  neceiTary  to  fupport  the  pa- 
tient with  cordials,  but  like  wife  to  apply  blidering 
. pladers.  The  mod  proper  cordial,  in  this  cafe,  is 
good  wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in  the  patient’s 
food  or  drink;  and  if  there  be  figns  of  putrefcence, 
the  bark  and  acids  may  be  mixed  with  wine,  as  di- 
rected in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  blidering  through  the  whole' 
courfe  of  this  difeafe  ; and  where  Nature  flags,  and  . 
• the  eruption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
keep  up  a dimulus,  by  a continual  fucceflion  of  fmall 
blidering  pladers ; but  we  would  not  recommend  a- 
bove  one  at  a time.  If  however  the  pulfe  fliould  fink 
remarkably,  the  pudules  fall  in,  and  the  head  be 
adected,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  apply  feveral  blidering 
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plafters  to  the  moft  fenfible  parts^  as  the  infide  of  the 
legs  and  thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  in  this  difeafe,  and 
fometimes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  pa- 
tient, and  depreffes  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore  never 
to  be  attempted  urjefs  by  the  advice  of  a phyfician. 
We  mention  this,  becaufe  it  has  been  cuftomary  ta 
treat  this  difeafe  in  childbed-women  by  plentiful 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were  highly 
inflammatory.  But  this  pra61:ice  is  generally  very  un- 
fafe.  Patients  in  this  fituation  bear  evacuations  very 
ill.  And  indeed  the  difeafe  feems  often  to  be  more 
of  a putrid  than  . of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafioned  in  childbed- 
women  by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  leave  that  off  all  of  a fudden,  andihave  re- 
courfe  to  a very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacuations. 
W^e  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  fupporting  the  pa- 
tient’s fpirits,  and  protnoting  the  natural  evacuations, 
is  here  much  fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to  artificial, 
ones,  as  thefe,  by  finking  the  fpirits,  feldoni  fail  to, 
increafe  the  danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the. recovery  flow, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubflance,  or  infufed  in  wine  or. 
water,  'as  the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes,  re- 
quires gentle  purging,  which  fliould  not  be  neglec- 
ted, as  foon  as  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the,  patient’s, 
ffrength  will  permit. 

To  prevent  this  difeafe  a pure  dry  air,  fnfficient 
exercife,  and  wholefome  food,  are  neceffary.  Preg- 
nant women  fliould  guard  againfl:  coftivenefs,  and 
take  daily  as  much  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoid- 
ing all  green  trafliy  fruits,  and  other  unvvholefome 
things  ^ and  Avhen  in  child-bed,  they  ought  ftridlly 
to  obferve  a cool  regimen. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


0/  the  Bremitting  Fever o 

This  fever  takes  itsjiame  from  a remiffion  of  the 
fymptoms,  which  happens  fopner,  or  later^  but 
’ generally  before  the  eighth  day.  The  remiffion  is  com- 
monly preceded  by  a gentle  fweat,  after  which  the 
patient  feems  greatly  relieved,  but  in  a few  hours  the 
fever  returns.  Thefe  remiffions  return  at  very  irre- 
gular periods,  and  are  fometime  of  longer,  fometimes 
of  ffiorter  duration : the  nearer  however  that  the  fever 
approaches  to  a regular  intermittent,  the  danger  is 
the  lefs. 

Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low  marffiy  countries 
abounding  with  wood  and  hagnating  water;  but  they 
prove  moll  fatal  in  places  where  great  heat  and  moif- 
ture  are  combined,  as  in  fome  parts  of  Africa,  the 
province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  &c.  where  re- 
mitting fevers  are  generally  of  a putrid  kind,  and 
prove  very  fatal.  They  are  moft  frequent  in  clofe 
calm  weather,  efpecially  after  rainy  feafons,  great 
inundations,  or  the  like.  No  age,  fex,  or  conftitu-f 
tion  is  exempted  from  the  attack  of  this  fever ; but 
it  chiefly  feizes  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  who  live 
in  low  dirty  habitations,  breathe  an  impure  ftagnat-r 
ing  air,  take  little  exercife,  and  ufe  unwholefome 
diet. 

The  firfl;  lymptoms  of  this  fever,  are  generally 
yawning,  ftretching,  pain,  and  giddinefs  in  the  head, 
with  alternate  fits  of  heat,  and  cold.  Sometimes  the 
patient  is  affe6f:ed  with  a delirium  at  the  very  firll 
attack.  There  is  a pain,  and  fometimes  a fwelling 
about  the  region  of  the  flomach,  the  tongue  is  white, 
the  eyes  and  fkin  frequently  appear  yellow,  and  the 
patient  is  often  affli«fted  Vvith  bilious  vomitings.  The 
pulfe  is  fometimes  a little  hard,  but  feldom  full,  and 
‘ ‘ the 
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the  blood,  when  let,  rarely  fliews  any  figns  of  in- 
flammation. Some  patients  are  exceedingly  coflive, 
and  others  are  afflifted  with  a very  troublefome 
loofenefs. 

It  is  impoHible  to  defcribe  all  the  fymptoms  of  this 
difeafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  lituation,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  conllitution  of  the  patient. 
They  may  likewife  be  greatly  changed  by  the  method 
of  treatment,  and  by  many  other  circumftances  too 
tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes  the  bilious  fymptoms 
predominate,  fometimes  the  nervous,  and  at  other 
times  the  putrid.  Nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  find 
a fucceffion  of  each  of  thefe,  or  even  a complication 
of  them  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  fame  perfon. 

The  regimen  mull:  be  adapted  to  the  prevailing 
fymptoms.  When  there  are  any  figns  of  inflamma- 
tion, the  diet  muft  be  flender,  and  the  drink  weak 
and  diluting.  But  when  nervous  or  putrid  fymptoms 
prevail,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fupport  the  patient 
with  food  and  liquors  of  a more  generous  nature,  fuch 
as  are  recommended  in  the  immediately  preceding 
fevers.  We  muft  however  be  very  cautious  in  the 
ufe  of  things  of  a heating  quality,  as  this  fever  is  fre- 
quently changed  into  a continual  by  an  hot  regimen, 
and  improper  medicines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment,  ,if 
poftible,  ihould  be  large  and  frequently  ventilated  by 
letting  in  frefli  air  at  the  doors  and  windows.  It 
ought  likewife  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  the  like.  His  linen,  bed-clothes,  &c, 
fhould  be  frequently  changed,  and  all  his  excrements, 
immediately  removed.  Though  thefe  things  have 
been  recommended  before,  we  think  it  neceflary  to 
repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of  more  importance  to 
the  fick  than  practitioners  are  apt  to  imagine, 

In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  we  muft  endeavour  to 
bring  it  to  a regular  intermiflion.  This  intention  may' 
be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if  there  be  any  figns  of  in- 
flammation ; but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  bleeding 

ought 
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ought  by  no  means  to  be  attempted^  as  it  will  weaken 
the  patient  and  prolong  the  difeafe,  A vomit  how- 
ever will  feldom  be  improper,  and  is  generally  of 
great  fervice.  Twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacu- 
anha will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well ; but,  where 
it  can  be  obtained,  we  would  rather  recommend  a 
grain  or  two  of  tartar  emetic,  with  five  or  fix  grains 
of  ipecacuanha,  to  be  made  into  a draught,  and  given 
for  a vomit.  This  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  at 
proper  intervals,  if  the  ficknefs  or  naufea  continues* 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyfters 
or  gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and. 
manna,  frnall  dofes  of  the  lenitive  eleftuary,  cream 
of  tartar,  tamarinds,  ftewed  prunes,  or  the  like  ; but 
all  llrong  or  draftic  purgatives  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a few  days  may  gene- 
rally be  brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  diftindl  inter- 
miffion,  in  which  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be 
adminiflered,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfeft  the 
cure.  It  is  needlefs  here  to  repeat  the  methods  of 
giving  the  bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occalion 
frequently  to  mention  them. 

The  moft  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe  a 
wholefome  or  nourifliing  diet,  to  pay  the  moll  fcru- 
pulous  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  keep  the  body 
warm,  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  in  hot  coun- 
tries to  avoid  damp  fituations,  night  air,  evening 
dews,  and  the  like.'  In  countries  where  it  is  ende- 
mical,  the  beft  preventive  medicine  which  we  can 
recommend  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  chewed,  or  infufed  in  brandy  or  wine,  &c.  Some 
recommend  fmoaking  tobacco  as  very  beneficial  in 
marfhy  countries.,  both  for  the  prevention  of  this  and 
intermitting  fevers-.- 
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Chap.  xii. 


K)f  the  Scarlet  Fever. 

fcariet  fever  is  fo  called  fronl  the  coloiir  of 
£ the  patient^s  fkin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were 
tinged  with  red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of 
the  year>  but  is  moll  common  towards  the  end  of 
the  fummer  ^ at  which  time  it  often  feizes  whole  fa- 
milies ; children  and  young  perfons  are  moll  fubject 
to  it. 

It  begms  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and  fliiver- 
ing,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards  the 
Ikin  is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broader^ 
more  dorid,  and  lefs  uniform  than  the  meafles.  Thev 
continue  two  or  three  daySj  and  then  difappear^  after 
which  the  cuticlei,  or  fcarf-lkin>  fails  off. 

There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in  this 
difeafe-.  The  patient  ought  however  to  keep  within 
doors,  to  abdain  from  flefh,  ftrong  liquors,  and  cor- 
dials, and  to  drink  freely  of  cool  diluting  liquors.  If 
the  fever  runs  high,  the  body  mull  be  kept  gently 
open  by  emollient  clyders,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and 
rhubarb.  A fcruple  of  the  former,  with,  five  grains 
of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener^ 
if  neceffary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fometimes  feized 
at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  with  a kind  of  dupor 
and  epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe  the  feet  and  legs 
fhould  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  a large  filidering* 
plader  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a dofe  of  the  fyrup 
of  poppies  given  every  night  till  the  patient  re- 
covers. 

. The  fcariet  fever  however  is  not  always  of  fo  mild 
a nature.  It  is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid  or 
malignant  fymptoms,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dan^ 
gerous.  In  the  malignant  fcariet  fever  the  patient  is 

not 
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not  only  afFe6i:ed  with  coldnefs  and  fhivering,  but 
wdth  languor,  ficknefs,  and  great  oppreffion  ; to  thefe 
fucceed  excellive  heat,  naufea,  and  vomiting,  with 
a forenefs  of  the  throat ; the  pulfe  is  extremely  quick, 
but  fmall  and  deprefled  ; the  breathing  frequent  and 
laborious  ; the  Ikin  hot,  but  not  quite  dry ; the  tongue 
moift,  and  covered  with  a whitilh  mucus ; the  tonfils 
inflamed  and  ulcerated.  When  the  eruption  appears, 
it  brings  no  relief : on  the  contrary,  the  fymptoms 
generally  grow  worfe,  and  frefli  ones  come  on,  as 
purging,  delirium,  8zc, 

When  this  difeafe  is  miflaken  for  a fimple  inflam- 
mation, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings,  purg- 
ing and  cooling  medicines,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 
The  only  medicines  that  can  be  depended  on  in  this 
cafe  are  cordials  and  antifeptics,  as  the  Peruvian  bark, 
wine,  fnake-root,  and  the  like.  The  treatment  muft 
be  in  general  fimilar  to  that  of  the  putrid  fever,  or  of 
the  malignant  ulcerous  fore  throat. 

OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fe- 
ver is  accompanied  with  a J^requent  or  copious  eva- 
cuation cf  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  flool,  the  fever  is 
denominated  bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fever 
generally  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  fum- 
mer,  and  ceafes  towards  the  approach  of  winter.  It 
is  mofl:  frequent  and  fatal  in  warm  countries,  efpeci- 
ally  where  the  foil  is  marfliy,  and  when  great  rains  are 
fucceeded  by  fultry  heats.  Perfons  who  work  with- 
out doors,  lie  in  camps,  or  who  are  expofed  to  the 
night  air,  are  mofl:  liable  to  this  kind  of  fever. 

If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  fever,  it  will  be  neceflTary  to  bleed, 
and  to  put  the  patient  upon  the  cool  diluting  regimen 
! recommended  in  the  inflammatory  fever.  The  faline 
i draught  may  likewife  be  frequently  adminifliered,  and 
I the  patient’s  body  kept  open  by  clyfters  or  mild  pur- 
j gatives.  But  if  the  fever  fliould  remit  or  intermit. 
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bleeding  will  feldorn  be  neceffary.  In  this  cafe  a 
vomit  may  adminiftered,  and,  if  the  body  be  bound, 
a gentle  purge ; after  which  the  Peruvian  bark  will 
generally  complete  the  cure. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  patient  muft  be 
fupported  with  chickeft  broths^  jellies  of  hartiliorn, 
and  the  like ; and  he  may  ufe  the  white  decoftion  for 
his  ordinary  drink.  If  a bloody  flux  fliould  accom^ 
pany  this  fever,  it  mufl  be  treated  in  the  manner  re- 
commended under  the  article  Dyfentery, 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient  does 
not  fweat,  the  evacuation  may  be  promoted  by  giv- 
ing him,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  a table-fpoonful 
of  Mindererus’s  fpirit  mixed  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary 
drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous, 
malignant,  or  putrid  fymptoms,  wdiich  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  the  patient  mufl:  be  treated  in  the  fame  man-* 
ner  as  directed  under  thefe  difeafes. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  neceffary  to  pre;?. 
vent  a relapfe.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue 
■the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  for  fome  time  after  he  is 
well.  He  fliould  Jikewife  abftain  from  all  trafhy 
fruits,  new  liquors,  and  every  kind  of  flatulent  alb 
ment. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


Of  the  Eryfipelas^  or  St.  Anthony's  Fire. 

This  dlfeafe,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is 
called  the  rofe,  attacks  perfons  at  any  period 
of  life,  but  is  moft  common  between  the  age  of  thirty 
and  forty,  Perfons  of  a fanguine  or  plethoric  habit 
are  moft  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people, 
and  pregnant  women  ; and  fuch  as  have  once  been 
afflicted  with  it  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again.  Some- 
times it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only 
a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady.  Every  part  of  the 
body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  eryfipelas,  but  it 
moft  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or  face,  efpecially  the 
latter.  It  is  moft  common  in  autumn,  or  when  hot 
weather  is  fucceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

The  eryfipelas  may  be  occafioned  by  violent  paf- 
fions  or  affeftions  of  the  mind  ; as  fear,  anger,  &c. 
When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a great  degree, 
and  is  immediately  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  fo  that 
the  perfpiration  is  fuddenly  checked,  an  eryfipelas 
will  often  enfue.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing to  excefs,  by  continuing  too  long  in  a warm  bath, 
or  by  any  thing  that  overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of 
the  natural  evacuations  be  obftru61:ed,  or  in  too  fmall 
quantity,  it  may  caufe  an  eryfipelas.  The  fame  effect 
will  follow  from  the  Itoppage  of  artificial  evacuations; 
as  iflues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 

The  eryfipelas  attacks  with  fliivering,  tbirft,  lofs  of 
ftrength,  pain  in  the  head  and  back,  heat,  reftlefs- 
nefs,  and  a quick  pulfe;  to  which  may  be  added 
vomiting,  and  fometimes  a delirium.  On  the  fecond, 
third,  or  fourth  day,  the  part  fvvells,  becomes  red, 
and  fmall  puftules  appear;  at  which  time  the  fever 
generally  abates. 
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When  the  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  con- 
tigious  fwell,  the  Ikin  fliines  and,  if  the  pain  he 
violent,  it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear 
to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red, 
and  the  fkin  is  covered  with  fmall  puftules  filled  with 
clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  clofed 
with  a fwelling;  and  there  is  a difficulty  of  breathing. 
If  the  mouth  and  noftrils  be  very  dry,  and  the  patient 
drowfy,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpe6l  an  inflammation  of 
the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affects  the  breaft,  it  fwells  and 
becomes  exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is 
apt  fo  fuppurate.  There  is  a violent  pain  in  the 
arm-pit  on  the  fide  aflTecled,  where  an  abfcefs  is  often 
formed. 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  fwelling  fubfides,  the  heat 
and  pain  abate,  the  colonr  of  the  part  turns  yellow, 
and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  olf  in  fcales,  the 
danger  is  over. 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affe6Is  a 
very  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great. 
If  the  red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  it  will 
end  in  a mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflammation 
cannot  be  diculfed,  but  comes  to  a fuppuration ; in 
which  cafe  fiftulas,  a gangrene,  or  mortification, 
often  enfue. 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried 
off  by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  fometimes  with  a delirium  and  great 
drowfinefs.  They  generally  die  about  the  feventh  or 
eighth  day. 

In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient  muff:  neither  be  kept 
too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes  will 
tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which  is  always  to  be  guard- 
ed againff.  When  the  difeafe  is  mild,  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  keep  the  patient  within  doors,  without 
confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  promote  the  perfpi- 
ration  by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  flendcr,  and  of  a moderately 
cooling  and  moiftening  quality,  as  groat-gruel,  pa- 
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nadoj  chicken  or  barley  broth,  with  cooling  herbs 
and  fruits,  &c.  avoiding  fleih,  fifii,  f!rong  drrLk, 
fpices,  pickles,  and  all  other  things  that  .o-.y  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood  ; the  drink  may  be  ba  h^y-wa- 
ter ; an  infufion  of  elder-flowers,  common  whey,  and 
fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk,  the 
patient  muft  be  fupported  with  negus,  and  other 
things  of  a cordial  nature.  His  food  may  be  fago- 
gruel,  with  a little  wine,  and  nourllliing.broths,  taken 
in  fmall  quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great  care, 
however,  muft  be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

In  this  difeafe  much  mifchief  is  often  done  by  me- 
dicine, efpecially  by  external  applications.  People, 
when  they  fee  an  inflam.mation,  immediately  think 
that  fomething  ought  to  be  applied  to  it.  This  in- 
deed is  necelTary  in  large  phlegmons ; but  in  an  ery- 
flpelas  the  fafer  courfe  is  to  apply  nothing.  Almoft 
all  ointments,  falves,  and  plafters,  being  of  a greafy 
nature,  tend  rather  to  obftrudl  and  repel,  than  pro- 
mote any  difcharge  from  the  part.  At  the  beginning* 
of  this  difeafe  it  is  neither  fafe  to  promote  a fuppura- 
tion,  nor  to  repel,  the  matter  too  quickly.  The  ery- 
fipclas  in  many  refpedts  refembles  the  gout,  and  is  to 
be  treated  with  the  greateft  caution.  Fine  wool,  or 
very  foft  flannel,  are  the  fafeft  applications  to  the  part. 
Thefe  not  only  defend  it  from  the  external  air,  but 
likewife  promote  the  perfpiration,  which  has  a great 
tendency  to  carry  off  the  difeafe.  In  Scotland  the 
common  people  generally  apply  a mealy  cloth  to  the 
parts  affc61:ed,  which  is  far  from  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryflpelas ; but  this 
likewife  requires  caution.  If  however  the  fever  be 
high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  ftrong,  and  the  patient  vi- 
gorous, it  wdll  be  proper  to  bleed  ; but  the  quantity 
muft  be  regulated  by  thefe  circumftances,  and  the 
operation  repeated  as  the  fymptoms  may  require.  If 
the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  ftrong  liquors, 
and  the  difeafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfolutely 
neceffary. 

y , Bathing 
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Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has 
an  excellent  effe^f.  It  tends  to  make  a derivation 
from  the  head,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient. 
When  bathing  proves  inelFeftual,  poultices  or  fharp 
linapifms,  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  for 
the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewife 
neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  effec- 
ted by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and  ‘ 
rhubarb.  Some  indeed  recommend  very  large  dofes 
of  nitre  in  the  eryfipelas ; but  nitre  feldom  fits  eafy 
on  the  ftomach  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It  is  how- 
ever one  of  the  beft  medicines  when  the  fever  and  in- 
flammation run  high.  Half  a dram  of  it,  with  four 
or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken  in  the  patient’s 
ordinary  drink,  four  times  a day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and 
feizes  the  head  fo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  ftupor, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  open  the  body.  If  clyfters 
and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this  effe6t,  ftronger 
ones  muft  be  given.  Bliftering  plafters  muft  likewife 
be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  fliarp 
cataplafms  laid  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difeuffed,  and 
the  part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be 
proper  to  promote  fuppuration,  which  may  be  done 
by  the  application  of  ripening  poultices,  with  faffron, 
warm  fomentations,  and  fuch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
fhews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark 
muft  be  adminiftered.  It  may  be  taken  along  with 
acids,  as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or  in  any 
other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It  muft 
not  however  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s  life  is  at 
ftake.  A dram  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  if  the 
fymptoms  be  threatening,  and  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  or  the  tin6f:ure  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  frequent- 
ly renewed.  It  may  likewife  be  proper  in  this  cafe 
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to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark,  or  to  foment  the  part 
^fFe6ted  with  a ftrong  decoction  of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  fcorbutic  eryfipelas, 
which  continues  for  a confiderable  time,  it  will  only 
be  necelfary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things 
as  purify  the  blood  and  promote  the  perfpiration. 
Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by 
opening  medicines,  the  deco61ion  of  woods  may  be 
drank,  after  which  a courfe  of  bitters  will  be  proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  ery- 
fipelas ought  carefully  to  guard  againfl:  all  violent 
paflions  5 to  abftain  from  ftrong  liquors,  and  all  fat, 
vifcid,  and  highlyrnourifliing  food.  They  fliould' 
likewife  take  fufflcient  exercife,  carefully  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Their  food  fliould 
confift  chiefly  of  milk,  and  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and 
roots,  as  are  of  a cooling  quality ; and  their  drink 
ought  to  be  fmall-beer,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch 
like,  They  fliould  never  fulFei^emfelves  to  be  long 
coftive.  If  that  cannot  be  prevented  by  fuitable  diet, 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  frequently  a gentle  dofe  of 
rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the  lenitive  eleftuary,  or 
fonte  pther  mild  purgative. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Of  the  Phrenitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Brain. 

This  is  fometlmes  a primary  difeafe,  but  oftener 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady , as  the 
inhammatory,  eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &:c.  It  is 
Very  common,  however,  as  a primary  difeafe  in  warm 
climates,  and  is  moil;  incident  to  perfons  about  the 
prime  or  vigour  of  life.  The  paffionate,  the  ftudious, 
and  thofe  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  irritable  in  a high 
degree,  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

This  difeafe  is  often  occalioned  by  night  watching, 
efpecially  when  joined  with  hard  ftudy  : it  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  hard  drinking,  anger,  or  anxiety. 
It  is  often  occafioned  by  the  floppage  of  ufual  evacu- 
ations; as  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  the  cuftomary 
difcharges  of  women,  &c.  Such  as  imprudently  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  efpecially  by 
ileeping  without  doors,  in  a hot  feafon,  with,  their 
heads  uncovered,  are  often  fuddenly  feized  with  an 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  fo  as  to  awake  quite  deli- 
rious. V/hen  repellents  are  imprudently  ufed  in  an 
eryfipelas,  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  fomctimes 
the  confequence.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
external  injuries,  as  blows  or  bruifes  upon  the  head, 
8<:c. 

The  fymptoms  which  ufually  precede  a true  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  are  pain  of  the  head,  rednefs  of 
the  eyes,  a violent  flulhing  of  the  face,  difturbed  fleep, 
or  a total  w^ant  of  it,  great  drynefs  of  the  flcin,  coftive- 
nefs,  a retention  of  urine,  a fmall  dropping  of  blood 
from  the  nofe,  finging  of  the  ears,  and  extreme  fenfl- 
bility  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms 
in  general  are  flmilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  pulfe  indeed  is  often,  weak,  irregular,  and 

trembling ; 
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trembling;  but  fometimes  it  is  hard  and  contrafted. 
When  the  brain  itfelf  is  inflamed,  the  pulfe  is  always 
foft  and  low;  but  when  the  inflammation  only  affects 
the  integuments  of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  and  pia 
matter,  it  is  hard;  A remarkable  quicknefs  of  hear- 
ing is  a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe  ; but  that 
feldom  continues  long-.  Another  ufual  fymptom  is  a 
great  throbbing  or  pulfation  in  the  arteries  of  the 
neck  and  temples.  Though  the  tongue  is  often  black 
and  dry,  yet  the  patient  feldom  complains  of  thirfl:^ 
and  even  refufes  drink;  The  mind  chiefly  runs  upon 
fuch  obje^fs  as  have  before  made  a deep  impreflion 
on  it  ; and  fometimes,  from  a fullen  fllence,  the  pa- 
tient becomes  all  of  a fudden  quite  outrageous. 

A conflant  trembling  and  ftarting  of  the  tendons 
is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  a fuppreflion 
of  urine  ; a total  want  of  fleep  ; a conflant  fpitting  ; 
a grinding  of  the  teeth  ; which  lafl  may  be  confidered 
as  a kind  of  convulfion.  When  a phrenitis  fucceeds 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  the  inteflines,  or  of 
the  throat,  &c.  it  is  owing  to  a tranflation  of  the 
difeafe  from  thefe  parts  to  the  brain,  and  generally 
proves  fatal.  This  fliews  the  neceflity  of  proper  eva- 
cuations, and  the  danger  of  repellents  in  all  inflam- 
njatory  difeafes. 

The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfpiratioUj 
a copious  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe^  the 
bleeding  pileSj  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine>  which 
lets  fall  a copious  fediment.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is 
' carried  off  by  a loofenefsj  and  in  women  by  an  ex- 
ceflive  flow  of  the  menfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days,  it 
requires  the  mofl  fpeedy  applications.  When  it  is 
prolonged,  or  improperly  treatedj  it  fometimes  ends 
in  madnefs,  or  a kind  of  flupidity  which  continues 
for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended 
to,  viz.  to  leflen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
and  to  tetard  the  circulation  towards  the  head. 

No;  8;  H h 
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The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  very  quiet.  Com- 
pany, noife,  and  every  thing  that  afFe6ls  the  fenfes, 
or  difturbs  the  imagination,  increafes  the  difeafe. 
Even  too  much  light  h hurtful  y for  which  reafon  the 
patient's  chamber  ought  to  be  a little  darkened,  and 
he  fliould  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not 
however  necetfary  to  exclude  the  company  of  an 
agreeable  friend,  as  this  has  a tendency  to  foothe  and 
quiet  the  mind.  Neither  ought  the  patient  to  be  kept 
too  much  in  the  dark,  lefrit  fhould  occafion  a, gloomy 
melancholy,  which  is  too  often  the  confequence  of 
this  difeafe. 

The  patient  muft,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  foothed 
and  humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradiction  will 
ruffle  his  mind,  and  increafe  his  malady.  Even 
when  he  calls  for  things  which  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tsiined,  or  which  might  prove  hurtful^  he  is  not  to  be 
pofitively  denied  them,  but  rather  put  off  with  the 
promife  of  having  them  as  foon  as  they  can  be  ob- 
tained, or  by  fome  other  excufe.  A little  of  any  thing 
that  the  mind  is  fet  upon,  though  not  quite  proper,  ^ 
will  hurt  the  patient  lefs  than  a pofitive  refufal.  In 
a word,  whatever  he  was  fond  of,  or  ufed  to  be  de- 
lighted with,  when  in  health,  may  here  be  tried  ; as 
pleafing  ftories,  foft  mufic,  or  whatever  has  a ten- 
dency to  foothe  the  paffions  and  compofe  the  mind. 
Boerhaave  propofes  feveral  mechanical  experiments 
for  this  purpofe  ; as  the  foft  noife  of  water  diftilling 
by  drops  into  a bafon,  and  the  patient  trying  to 
reckon  them,  &c.  Any  uniform  found,  if  low  and 
continued,  has  a tendency  to  procure  deep,  and  con- 
fequently  may  be  of  fervice. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confiding  chiefly  of 
farinaceous  fubftances  ; as  panado,  and  water-gruel, 
Iharpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of  lemons, 
ripe  fruits  roafted  or  boiled,  jellies,  preferves,  &:c. 
The  drink  fmall,  diluting,  and  cooling ; as  whey, 
barley-water,  or  decoctions  of  barley  and  tamarinds, 
which  latter  not  only  render  the  liquor  more  palatable. 
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but  likewife  more  beneficial,  as  they  are  of  an  open- 
ing nature. 

In  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  nothing  more  cer- 
tainly relieves  the  patient  than  a free  difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  nofe.  When  this  comes  of  its  own 
accord,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  flopped,  but  rather 
promoted,  by  applying  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water 
to  the  part.  When  bleeding  at  the  nofe  docs  not 
happen  fpontaneoufly,  it  may  be  provoked  by  putting 
a ftraw,  or  any  other  fliarp  body  up  the  noflril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves 
the  head  ; but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be 
performed,  we  would  recommend  in  its  flead  bleed- 
ing in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient’s  pulfe 
and  fpirits  are  fo  low,  that  he  cannot  bear  bleed- 
ing with  the  lancet,  leaches  may  be  applied  to  the 
temples.  Thefe  not  only  draw  off  the  blood  more 
gradually,  but  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the  part 
affected,  generally  give  more  immediate  relief. 

A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hccmorrhoidal  veins 
is  likewife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  promoted.  If  4he  patient  has  been  fubje6t  to 
the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  difcharge  has  been  flop- 
ped, every  method  mufl  be  tried  to  reflore  it ; as  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  parts,  fitting  over  the 
fleams  of  warm  water,  fliarp  clyflers,  or  fuppofitories 
made  of  honey,  aloes,  and  rock-falt. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned  by 
the  floppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial, 
as  the  menfes,  iffues,  fetons,  or  fuch  like,  all  means 
mufl  be  ufed  to  reflore  them  as  foon  as  poflible,  or 
to  fubftitute  others  in  their  flead. 

The  patient’s  body  mufl  be  kept  open  by  flimu- 
lating  clyflers  or  fmart  purges ; and  fmall  quantities 
of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink. 
Two  or  three  drams,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  dan- 
gerous, may  be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  head  fliould  be  fhaved  and  frequently  rubbed 
with  vinegar  and  rofe-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this 

Hh  2 mixture. 
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mixture  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  wa- 
ter, and  foft  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  kept 
conftantly  applied  to  them. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obdinate,  and  does  not  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  apply  a 
blillering-plader  to  the  whole  head. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Of  the  Olththalmla,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes. 

This  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external  in-- 
juries;  as  blows,  burns,  bruifes,  and  the  like. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  duft,  quicklime,  or 
other  fubftances,  getting  into  the  eyes.  It  is  often 
caufed  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; as 
the  healing  of  old  fores,  drying  up  of  ilfues,  the  fup- 
preffing  of  gentle  morning  fweats,  or  of  the  fweating 
of  the  feet,  &:c.  Long  expofure  to  the  night  air,  ef- 
pecially  in  cold  northerly  winds,  or  whatever  fudden 
checks  the  perfpiration,  efpecially  after  the  body  has 
been  much  heated,  is  very  apt  to  caufe  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes.  Viewing  fnow  or  other  white  bodies 
for  a long  time,  or  looking  ftedfafliy  at  the  fun,  a 
clear  fire,  or  any  bright  obje61:,  will  likewife  occa- 
fion  this  malady.  A fudden  tranfition  from  dark- 
nefs  to  very  bright  light  will  often  have  the  fan^e 
efleft. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  than  night-watching,  efpecially  reading 
or  writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking  fpirituous  li- 
quors, and  excels  of  venery,  are  likewife  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and  of 
feveral  kinds  of  fuel,  are  alfo  pernicious.  Sometimes 
an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a venereal 
taint,  and  often  from  a icrophulous  or  gouty  habit. 
It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids 
turning  inwards,  and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes 
the  difeafe  is  epidemic,  efpecially  after  wet  feafons ; 
and  we  have  frequently  known  it  prove  infe6tious,  par- 
ticularly to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
the  patient.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  moift  air,  or 
Jiving  in  low  damp  houfes,  efpecially  in  perfons  who 
^re  not  accufto.med  to  fuch  fituations.  In  children  it 

pften 
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often  proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  up  of  fcab- 
bed  heads,  a running 'behind  the  ears,  or  any  other 
difcharge  of  that  kind.  Inflammations  of  the  eyes 
often  fucceed  the  fmall-pox  or  mealies,  efpecially  in 
children  of  a fcrophulous  habit. 

An  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is  attended  with  acute 
pain,  heat,  rednefs,  and  fwelling.  The  patient  is  | 
not  able  to  bear  the  light,  and  fometimes  he  feels  a 
pricking  pain,  as  if  his  eyes  were  pierced  with  a thorn. 
Sometimes  he  imagines  his  eyes  are  full  of  motes,  or 
thinks  he  fees  flies  dancing  before  him.  The  eyes 
are  filled  with  a fcalding  rheoim,  which  ruflies  forth  in 
great  quantities,  whenever  the  patient  attempts  to 
look  up.  The  puife  is  generally  quick  and  hard,  with 
fome  degree  of  fever.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent, 
the  neighbouring  parts  fwell,  and  there  is  a throb- 
bing or  pulfation  in  the  temporal  arteries  8zc. 

A flight  inflammadon  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  from 
an  external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured  ; but  when  the  dif- 
eafe is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often  leaves 
fpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  fome- 
times total  blindnefs. 

. If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofenefs,  it  has  a 
good  effect ; and  when  the  inflammation  palfes  from 
one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  infedlion,  it  is  no 
unfavourable  fymptom.  But  when  the  difeafe  is 
accompanied  with  a violent  pain  of  the  head,  and 
continues  long,  tlie  patient  is  in  danger  of  lofing  his 
light. 

The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous  cafes,  can  hardly 
be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at  the  beginning.  The  pa- 
tient mud  abftain.from  every  thing  of  a heating  na- 
ture. His  food  Ihould  confift  chiefly  of  mild  vege- 
tables, weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His  drink  may  be 
barley-water,  balm-tea,  common  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  muft  be  darkened,  or  his 
eyes  fhaded  by  a cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  light, 
but  not  to  prefs  upon  the  eyes.  He  fliould  not  look  at 
a candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  objedl^  and  ought 
to  avoid  all  fmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  any 

thing- 
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tiling  that  niay  caiife  eoughing,  fneezing',  or  vomitings 
Ihould  be  kept  quiet,  ayoidin-g  all  violent  efforts, 
either  of  body  or  nuind:,  - gnd  encouraging  fleep  as 
much  as  poffible.  ' 

This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  wherein  great  hurt  is 
often  done  by  external  applications,  Almod  every 
perfon  pretends  to  be  poffeffed  of  a remedy  for  the- 
cure  of  fore  eyes.  Thefe  remedies  generally  conftff 
of  eye-waters  and  ointments,  with  other  external  ap^ 
plications,  which  do  mifchief  twenty  times  for  once 
they  do  good.  People  ought  therefore  to  be  very 
cautious  how  they  ufe  fuch  things,  as  even  the  pref* 
fure  upon  the  eyes  often  increafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  is 
always  neceffary.  This  fliould  be  performed  as  near 
the  pai^t  affe^led  as  poffible.  An  adult  may  lofe  tea- 
or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular  vein,  and 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  fymptoms.  If  it  ffiould  not  be  conve- 
nient to  bleed  in  the  neck,  the  fame,  quantity  may  be 
let  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  demples,  or  under 
the  eyes,  with  good  effeft.  The  wounds  muff  be^^ 
fuffered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding 
flop  foon,  it  my  be  promoted  by  the  application 
of  cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  obflinate  'cafes, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral 
times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means 
to  be  neglected.  The  patient  may  take  a fmall.  dofe 
of  Glauber’s  falts,  and  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond 
or  third  day,  or  a deco6lion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna. 
If  thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb 
and  nitre,  a little  of  the  lenitive  eleftuary,  or  any 
other  mild  purgative,  will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  The 
patient  at  the  fame  time  mull  drink  freely  of  wmter- 
gruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor. 
He  ought  likewife  to  take,  at  bed-time,  a large 
draught  of  very  weak  wine-whey,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote perfpiration.  His  feet  and  legs  mull  frequent- 
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ly  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his  head  fliaved 
twice  or  thrice  a week^  and  afterwards  waflied  in 
cold  water.  This  has  often  a remarkably  good  effect. 

If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  eva- 
cuations^ bliftering-plafters'  muft  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and  kept 
open  for  fome  time  by  the  mild  bliftering-ointment. 
We  have  feldom  known  thefe^  if  long  enough  kept 
open,  fail  to  remove  moft  obftinate  inflammation  of 
the  eye ; but  for  this  purpofe  it  is  often  neceffary  to 
continue  the  difcharge  for  feveral  weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  {landing,  we  have 
feen  very  extraordinary  effe6ls  from  a feton  in  the 
neclf3  or  between  the  fhoulders,  efpecially  the  latter. 
It  Ihould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the 
direction  of  the  fpine,  and  in  the  middle  between  the 
Ilioulder  blades.  It  may  be  dreffed  twice  a-day  with 
yellow  bafilicon.  I have  known  patients,  who  had 
been  blind  for  a confiderable  tin^e,  recover  fight  by 
means  of  a feton  placed  as  above*  When  the  feton 
is  putacrofs  the  neck,  it  foon  wears  out,  and  is  both 
more  painful  and  trouble  fome  than  between  thcf 
fhoulders ; befides,  it  leaves  a difagreeable  mark,  and 
does  not  difcharge  fo  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great, 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  fweet  oil 
or  freih  butter,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  leafl:  all 
night , and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk 
and  water  in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  fleep,  which  is  fometimes  the 
Cafe,  he  may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  lauda- 
num, or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  over 
night,  more  or  lefs' according  to  his  age,  or  the 
violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes 
ftill  remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed 
every  night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a 
little  brandy,  fix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter.  A method  fliould  be  contrived  by  which  the 
eye  can  be  quite  immerfed  in  the  brandy  and  water, 

where 
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"wEere  it  fliould  be  kept  for  fome  time.  We  have 
generally  found  this,  or  cold  warter  and  vinegar  as 
good  a Ifrengthener  of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  moft 
celebrated  collyriums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from 
a fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obfli- 
nate.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  mutt  not  be  too 
low,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  negus, 
or  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  The  moft  proper 
medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be 
given  in  fubftance,  or  prepared  in  the  following 
maner  : 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drams  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  a quart  of 
water  to  a pint;  when  it  has  boiled  nearly  long 
enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice-root  fliced. 
Let  the  liquor  be  drained.  Two,  three,  or  four 
table-fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  impof- 
Able  to  fay  how  long  this  medicine  ftiould  be  con- 
tinued, as  the  cure  is  fooner  performed  in  fome  than 
in  others;  but  in  general  it  requires  a confiderable 
time  to  produce  any  lading  effefts. 

Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  ^ that  ^Ethiop’s  mineral  never 
fails  in  obftinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even 
fcrophulous  ones,  if  given  in  a fufficient  dofe,  and 
duly  perfifted  in.’  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and 
other  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  of  Angular  fer- 
vice  in  ophthalmias  of  long  continuance,  but  they 
ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  with  the  greateft 
caution,  or  by  perfons  of  Ikill  in  phyAc. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes, 
to  fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  prelAng  upon 
them.  Thefe  ought  to  be  removed  by  plucking  them 
out  with  a pair  of  fmall  pincers. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  thh 
difeafe,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  ifliie  in  one  or 
both  arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and 
autumn  will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons.  They* 
ought  likewife  to  live  with  the  greateft  regularity; 

I i avoiding 
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avoiding  ftrong  liquor,  aiid  every  thing  of  a heating, 
quality.  Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the  night  air  and 
late  fludies. 
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Of  the  Quinfey^  or  Inflammation  of  the  Throat,. 

This  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and  is^ 
frequently  attended  with  great  danger.  It. 
prevails  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  moft  fatal  to 
young  people  of  a fanguine  temperament. 

In  general  it  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as 
other  inflammatory  diforders,  viz.  in  obftrufled  perf- 
piration,  or  whatever  heats  or  inflames  the  blood.  An 
inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often  occafioned  by 
omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering  ufually  worn  about, 
the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is 
warm,  by  riding  or  walking  againft  a cold  northerly 
wind,  or  any  thing  that  greatly  cools  the  throat,  and 
parts  adjacent.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  the. 
negledl  of  bleeding,  purging,  or  any  cuflomary  eva- 
cuation. t ‘ , 

Singing,  fpeaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever 
flrains  the  throat,  may  likewife  caufe  an  inflamma- 
tion of  that  organ.  We  have  often  known  the  quinfey 
prove  fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting 
long  in  a warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and.fing- 
ing  with  yehemencef  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  go 
abroad  in  the  cold  night-air.  ' Sitting  with  wet  feet, 
or  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  are  very  apt  to  occafion 
this  malady.  It  is  likewife  frequently  occafioned  by 
continuing  long  in  a moifi  place,  fitting  near  an  open 
winder/,  fleeping  in  a damp  bed,  fitting  in  a room. 

. that 
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’ '^hat  has  beeA  hehvly  pi aftered,  &c.  We  know  people 
who^never-fail  to  have  a fore  throat  if  they  lit  even 
‘but  a lliort  time  in  a room  that  has  been  lately 
wallied. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a quinfey.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  bones,  pins,  or  other  lharp  fubftances  flicking 
in  the  throat,  or  from  the  cauflic  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  as  arfenic,  antimony,  8>cc.  taken  in  by  the 
breath.  This  difeafe  is  fometimes  epidemic  and  in- 
fectious. 

The  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  evident  from  in- 
fpeflion,  th^  parts  appearing  red  and  dwelled;  be- 
fides,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  fwallowing. 
His  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard,  with  other  fymptoms  of 
a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it  is  generally  covered  with 
a tough  coat  of  a whitifli  colour,  and  the  patient  fpits 
a tough  phlegm.  As  the  fwelling  and  inflammation 
increafe,  the  breathing  and  fwallowing  become  more 
difficult;  the  pain  afletls  the  ears;  the  eyes  gene- 
rally appear  red  ; and  the  face  fwells.  The  patient 
is  often  obliged  to' keep  himfelf  in  an  erefl  poflure, 
being  in  danger  of  fuffocation;  there  is  a conllant 
jjHaufea,  or  inclination  to  vomit,  and  the  drink,  inflead 
of  palling  into  the  llomach,  is  often  returned  by  the 
nofe.  The  patient  is  fometimes  llarved  at  lall,  merely 
'.from  an  inability  to  fwallow  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious  with  llraitnefs  of 
the  breall,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though 
the  pain  in  fwallowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the 
patient  breathes  eafy,  there  is  not  fo  much  danger. 
An  external  fwelling  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom : 
but  if  it  fuddenly  falls,  and  the  difeafe  affe^s  the 
breall,  the  danger  is  very  great.  When  a quinfey  is 
the  confequence  of  fome  other  difeafe,  which  has 
already  weakened  the  patient,  his  lituation  is  dan- 
gerous. A frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a fwelled 
tongue,  a pale,  ghallly  countenance,  and  coldnefs  -of 
the  extremities,  are  fatal" fymptoms. 

lili  ■ The 
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The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in  all  refpedts  tl>e' 
fame  as  in  the  pleurify,  or  peripneumony.  The  food 
muft  be  light,  and  in  foall  quantity,  and  the  drink 
plentiful,  weak,  and  diluting,  mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  neceflary  that  the  patient  be  kept  eafy 
and  quiet.  Violent  affe6lions  of  the  mind,  or  great 
efforts  of  the  body  may  prove  fatal.  He  fhould  not 
even  attempt  to  fpeak  but  in  a low  voice.  Such  a 
degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a conftant,  gentle 
fweat,  is  proper.  When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  his 
head  ought  to  be  raifed  a little  higher  than  ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  neceffary  that  the  neck  be  kept 
warm  ^ tor  which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of  foft  flannel 
may  be  wrapt  round  it.  That  alone  will  often  re- 
move a flight  complaint  of  the  throat,  efpecially  if 
applied  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit  obferv- 
ing  the  propriety  of  a cuftom  which  prevails  among 
the  peafants  in  Scotland.  When  they  feel  any  un- 
eafinefs  of  the  throat,  the  wrap  a flocking  about  it  all 
night<.  So  effectual  is  this  remedy,  that  in  many 
places  it  pafles  for  a charm,  and  the  flocking  is  ap- 
plied with  particular  ceremonies : the  cuftom,  how- 
eveiv  is  undoubtedly  a good  one,  and  fliould  never 
be  negle6led.  When  the  throat  has  been  thus  wrap- 
ped up  all  night,  it  muft  not  be  expofed  to  the  cold 
air  through'the  day,  but  a handkerchief  or  a piece 
of  flannel  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation  be  re- 
moved. * 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very  much 
in  efteem  for  complaints  of  the  throat  ^ and  indeed  it 
is  of  fome  ufe.  It  fliould  be  almoft  conftantly  kept  in 
the  mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  leifurely.  It  may 
likewife  be  mixed  in  the  patient's  drink,  or  taken 
any  other  way.  When  it  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
jelly  of  red  currants,  or  of  mulberries  may  be  ufed  in 
its  ftead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They 
may  be  made  of  fage-tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and 
honey,  or  by  adding  to  half  a pint  of  the  pe6loral  de- 
coftion  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  honey,  and  the  fame 

quanty 
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quantity  of  currant  jelly.  This  may  be  ufed  three  or 
four  times  a-day ; and  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with 
tough  vifcid  phlegm,  the  gargle  may^  be  rendered 
more  fliarp  and  cleanfmg,  by  adding  to  it  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  Some  recommend, 
gargles  made  of  a decoftion  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of 
the  black-currant  bulh  ; but  where  the  jelly  can  be 
had,  thefe  are  unnecefTary. 

There  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing 
the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  appa- 
rent : that  praSice  ought  therefore  never  to  be  neg- 
lected. If  people  were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to  wrap 
up  their  throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet  and 
legs  in  warm  water,  and  to  ufe  a fpare  diet,  with 
diluting  liquors,  at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  it 
would  feldom  proceed  to  a great  height,  or  be  attend- 
ed with  any  danger;  but  when  thefe  precautions  are 
neglected,  and  the  difeafe  becomes  violent,  more 
powerful  medicines  are  neceffary. 

An  inflammation  of  the  throat  being  a mofl:  acute 
and  dangerous  diftemper,  which  fometimes  takes  off 
the  patient  very  fuddenly,  it  will  be  proper,  as.foon 
as  the  fymptoms  appear,  to  bleed  in  the  arm,  or  ra- 
ther in  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  repeat  the  operation 
if  circumftances  require. 

The  body  fliould  likewife  be  kept  gently  open. 
This  may  either  be  done  by  giving  the  patient  for  his 
ordinary  drink  a decoCtion  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or 
fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended  in 
the  eryfipelas.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they  have  the 
defired  effeCt. 

We  have  often  known  very  good  effeCfs  from  a bit 
of  fal  prunel,  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth, 
and  fwalJowed  down  as  it  melted.  This  promotes 
the  difcharge  of  faliva,  by  which  means  it  anfwers 
the  end  of  a gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  abates 
the  fever,  by  promoting  the  difcharge  of  urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 

This 
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This/eldoiii  fails  to  produce  fome  good  effe6i:s.  At 
the  fame  time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully  covered 
With  wool  or  flanneh  ter  prevent  the  cold  from  perie-; 
'trating  the  fkih,‘  as  this  application  renders  it  very- 
tender.  Many  other  external  application's  are  re- 
commended in  this  difeafe,  as  a fwallow’s  neft,  poul- 
tices made  of  the  fungus  called  Jew's  ears,  album 
Grscum,  &;c.  But  as.  we  do  ^not  look  upon  any  of 
thefe  to  be  preferable  to  a common  poultice  of  bread 
and  milk,  we  fliall  take  no  farther  notice  of  them. 

Some  recommend  the  gum-guaiacum  as  a fpecific 
in  this  difeafe.  Half  a dram  of  the  gum  in  powder 
may  be  made  into  an  electuary  with  the  rob  of  elder- 
berries, or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a dofe^  and  re- 
peated occafionally. 

Bliftering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears  in 
violent  inflammations  of  the  throat  is  very  beneficial; 
and  in  bad  cafes  it  will  be  neceflary  to  lay  a blifter- 
ing-plafter  quite  aerpfs  the  throat,  fo  as  to  reach  from 
ear  to  ear.  After  the  plafters  are  taken  off,  the  parts 
■ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  application  of  iffue 
ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is  gone ; otherwife; 
upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient  will  be  in  danger  of 
a relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a 
fuppuration  feldom  happens.  This  however  is  fome-  . 
times  the  cafe,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  prevent 
it.  When  theinflammation  and  fwelling  continue, 
and  it  is  evident  that  a fuppuration  will  enfue,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the  fteam  of  warm 
Water  into  the  throat  through  a tunnel,  or  the  like; 
Soft  poultices  ought  likewife  to  be  applied  outward- 
ly, and  the  patient  may  keep  a roafted  fig  conftantly 
in  his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks; 
that  the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent 
any  thing  from  getting  down  into  the  flomach.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  mufl:  inevitably  perifli,  unlefs  he 
can  be  fupported  in  fome  other  way.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  nourilhing  clyfters  of  broth,  or  gruel  with 

milk; 
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&c'.  • Patients  have  often  been  fupported  by 
thefe  for  feveral  days,  till  the  tumour  has  brol^es  and 
afterwards  they  have  recove^eid./  v ; 

Not  only  the.  fwallowing,  but  the  breathing,  is, 
pften  prevented  by  the  tumour.  In  this  cafe  nothing 
can  fave  the  patient's  life,  but  opening  the  treachea 
or  wind-pipe.  As  that  has  been  often  done  with  fuc- 
cefs,  no  perfon,  in  fuch  defperate  circumftances,  ought 
not  to  hehtate  a moment  about  the  operation ; but 
as  it  can  only  be  performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not 
neceflary  here  to  give  any  directions  about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not  attended 
with  an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  an  obftruCtion  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat,  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept  warm,^ 
and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with  fomething 
that  may  gently  flimulate  the  glands,  as  a decoCtioa 
of  figs  with  vinegar  and  honey ; to  which  may  be 
added  a little  muitard,  or  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits. 
But  this  gargle  is  never  to  be  ufed  where  there  are 
figns  of  an  inflammation.  This  fpecies  of  angina  has 
yarious'  names  among  the.  common  people,  as  the 
pap  of  the  throat,  the  falling  down  of  the  almonds 
of  the  ears,  &;c.  Accordingly,  to  remove  it,  they 
lift  the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  thurfl; 
their  fingers  under  his  jaws,  &:c.  all  which  praClices 
are  at  befl:  ufelefs,  and  often  hurtful. 

Thofe  who.  are  fubjeCl  to  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in  order  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  live 
temperate.  Such  as  do  not  choofe  to  obferve  this 
rule,  mufl:  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and 
other  evacuations,  to  difeharge  the  fuperfluous  hu- 
mours. They  ought  likewife  to  beware  of  catching 
cold,  and  fliould  abftain  from  aliment  and  medicines 
of  an  aftringent  or  ftimulating  nature. 

Violent  exercife,  by  increafing  the  motion  and 
force  of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inflammation 
of  the  throat,  efpecially  if  cold  liquor  be  drank  imme- 
,diately  after  it,  or  the  body  fuflered  fuddenly  to  cool. 
Thofe  who  would  avoid  this  difeafe  ought  therefore, 

' ' ' after 
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after  fpeaking  loud,  finging,  running,  drinking  warm 
liquor,  or  doing  any  thing  that  may  ftrain  the  throat, 
or  increafe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  towards  it,  to 
take  care  to  cool  gradually,  and  to  wrap  fome  addi- 
tional covering  about  their  necks. 

We  have  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fubject- 
to  fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by 
only  wearing  a ribband,  or  a bit  of  flannel,  conftant- 
ly  about  their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker  flioes,  a 
flannel  waiftcoat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may  feem  trifling, 
but  they  have  great  eflfeiEl:.  There  is  danger  indeed 
in  leaving  them  off  after  perfons  have  been  accuflom- 
ed  to  them ; but  furely  the  inconveniency  of  ufing 
fuch  things  for  life,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
danger  which  may  attend  the  negle£t  of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  of 
the  throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  hard  and 
callous.  This  complaint  is  not  eafily  removed,  and 
is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the  too  frequent  appli- 
cation of  ftrong  ftimulating  and  ftyptic  medicines. 
The  bell  method  is  to  keep  it  warih,  and  to  gargle 
it  twice  a-day  with  a decoction  of  figs  fliarpened  a, 
little  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol. 


CHAP. 
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: &/  the  Malignant  Q,ttmfey,  or  Putrid  Ulcerous  fore  Throat. 

THI^  kind  of  quinfey  is  biit  little  knowh  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  though,  for  fome 
time  paft,  it  has  been  fetal  in  the  more  fouthern 
counties.  Children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  adults^ 
females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than  thofe  who 
are  hardy  and  robuft.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  autumn, 
and  is  moft  frequent  after  a long  courfe  of  damp  ot 
fultry  weather. 

This  is  evidently  a contagious  diflemper,  and  is 
generally  communicated  by  infection.  Whole  fa- 
miles^  and  even  entire  villages,  often  receive  the  in- 
fe(Stion  from  one  jperfon.  This  ought  to  put  people 
, upon  their  guard  againfl:  going  near  fuch  patients  as 
, labour  under  the  diforder  ; as  by  that  means  they  en^ 
danger  not  only  their  own  lives,  but  likev/ife  thofe 
of  their  friends  and  connexions.  Whatever  tends  to 
produce  putrid  or  malignant  fevers,  may  likewife  oc- 
eafion  the  putrid  ulcerous  fore  throat,  as  unwhole-* 

^ fome  air,  damaged  provifions,  negledt  of  cleanlinefs; 
&:c. 

It  begins  with  alternate  fits  of  fliivering  and  heat. 
The  pulfe  is  quick,  but  low  and  unequal,  and  gene- 
rally continues  fo  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
difeafe.  The  patient  complains  greatly  of  weaknefs 
and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft;  his  fpirits  are  low, 'and 
he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  fet  upright ; he  is 
troubled  with  a naufea^  arid  often  with  a vomiting  or 
purging.  The  two  latter  are  moft  common  in  chil- 
dren. The  eyes  appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face 
fweJIs.  T he  urine  is  at  f rft  pale  aiid  crude  ; but,  as 
the  difeafe  advances,  it  turns  more  of  a yellowifh 
I colour.  The  tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moi ft, 
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which  diftinguilhes  this  from  an  inflammatory  difeafef. 
Upon  looking  into  the  throat,  it  appears  fwelled,  and 
of  a florid  red  colour*  Pale  or  alh-coloured  fpots  how- 
ever are  here  and  there  interfperfed,  and  fometimes 
one  broad  patch  or  fpot,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and 
pale  white  colour,  furrounded  with  florid  red,  only 
appears.  Thefe  whitifli  fpots  or  Houghs  cover  fo 
many  ulcers. 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck,  armsf- 
bread,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or  third  day,  is  . 
a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe.  When  it  appears^ 
the  purging  and  vomiting  generally  ceafe. 

There  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium,  and  the 
face  frequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  infide  of  the 
nodrils  red  and  inflamed.  The  patient  complains  of 
a difagreeable  putrid  fmell,  and  his  breath  is  very 
offenfive. 

The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  didinguifh-* 
ed  from  the  inflammatory,  by  the  vomiting  and  loofe-^ 
nefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ufhered  in ; the  foul 
ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a white  or  livid  coat^ 
and  by  the  exceflTive  vveaknefs  of  the  patient ; with 
other  fymptoms  of  a putrid  fever* 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obdinate  purgings, 
extreme  weak  nefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a livid  or 
black  colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent  fhiverings,- 
with  a weak,  fluttering  pulfe*  If  the  eruption  upon 
the  fkin  fuddenly  difappears,  or  becomes  of  a livid  ' 
colour,  with  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  or 
mouth,  the  danger  is  very  great* 

If  a gentle  fweat  break  out  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm,  and  equal 
pulfe  ^ if  the  Houghs  cad  off  in  a kindly  manner,  and 
appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom  ; and  if  the 
breathing  is  foft  and  free,  with  a lively  colour  of  the 
eyes,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a falutary  crifis. 

The  patient  mud  be  kept  quiet,  and  for  the  mod 
part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to  faint  when  taken 
out  of  it*  His  food  mud  be  nourifhing  and  redorar 
tive ; as  fago-gruel  with  red  wine,  jellies,  drong 
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broths,  &c,  His  drink  ought  to  be  generous,  and 
of  an  antifeptic  quality ; as  red  wine  negus,  white 
wine  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

The  medicine  in  this  kind  of  quinfey  is  entirely 
different  from  that  which  is  proper  in  the  inflamma- 
tory. All  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging,  &c. 
which  weaken  the  patient,  muff  be  avoided.  Cooling 
medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of  tartar,  are  likewife 
hurtful.  Strengthening  cordials  alone  can  be  ufed 
\vith  fafety  ; and  thefe  ought  never  to  be  neglefted. 

If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a great  naufea,  or  in- 
clination to  vomit,  the  patient  rnuft  drink  an  infulion 
pf  green  tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus  benedi'c- 
tus,  in  order  to  cleanfe  the  flomach.  If  thefe  are  hot 
fufflcient,  he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vomit. 

If  the  difeafe  is  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
with  an  infufion  of  fage  and  rofe  leaves,  to  a gill  of 
which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  honey ; and 
as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid;  but 
when  the  fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  floughs  large  and 
thick,  and  the  breath  very  oflenfive,  the  following 
gargle  may  be  ufed  : 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pefforal  decoftion, 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva  root ; 
let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  drain  the  li- 
quor ; to  which  add  two  ounpes  of  white-wine  vine- 
gar, an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an  ounce  of  the 
tindiure  of  myrrh.  This  ought  not  only  to,  be  ufed  as 
a gargle,  but  a little  of  it  lliould  frequently  be  injecred.. 
with  a fyringe  to  clean  the  throat,  before  the  patient^ 
takes  any  meat  or  drink.  This  method  is  peculiarly 
: neceflary  for  children,  who  cannot  ufc  a gargle. 

- It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently* 

I receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel, 
the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey, 
j But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the 
I difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine 
tliat  can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It 
1 may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  if  the  patient’s  flomach 
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will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark  grofsly  pow- 
dered, with  two  drams  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  may 
be  boiled  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  half  a pint 
to  which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be 
added,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  every  three 
or  four  hours.  Bliftering-plallers  are  very  beneficial 
in  this  difeafe,  efpecially  when  the  patient’s  pulfe  and 
fpirits  are  low.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat,^ 
behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it  will  hp 
proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
ialine  julep  every  hour.  Tea  made  of  mint  and  a 
little  cinnamon  will  be  very  proper  for  his  ordinary 
drink,  efpecially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine  be 
mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  fize  of  a nuN 
meg  of  diafcordium,  or  the  japonic  confeflion,  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if  ne- 
ceffary. 

If  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens,  the 
fleams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the  nof- 
trils  frequently;  and  the  drink  muft  be  fharpened  with 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  tiiifture  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a hrangury,  the  belly  muft  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyfters  given  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  body 
fliould  ftill  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives ; as 
manna,  fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  dejeftion  of  fpirits,  or  night- 
fweat,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  ftiould 
enfue,  we  would  advife  the  patient  to  continue  the 
ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,, 
and  to  take  frequently  a glafs  of  generous  wine. 
Thefe,  together  with  a milk  diet,  and  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  are  the  moft  likely  means  for  recovering  his 
ftrength. 

CHAP. 
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Of  C^lds  and  Coughs. 


IT  has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  thq 
efte6t  of  an  obftrufted  perfpiration  ; the  common 
caufes  of  which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured  to 
point  ouU  and  fliall  not  here  repeat  them.  Neither 
lhall  we  fpend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  various 
fymptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  generally 
known.'  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  almoft  every  cold  is  a kind  of  fever,  which  only 
differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thofe  that  have  already 
been  treated  of. 

No  age,  fex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from  this 
difeafe  ; neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medicine  or 
regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants  of  every  cli- 
mate are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can  even  the  greats 
eft  circumfpe61:ion  defend  them  at  all  times  from  its 
attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body  could  be  kept 
conftantly  in  an  uniform  degree  of  warmth,  fuch  a 
thing  as  catching  cold  would  be  impoffible ; but  as 
that  cannot  be  effected  by  any  means,  the  perfpira- 
tion rhuft  be  liable  to  many  changes.  Such  changes, 
however,  when  fmall,  do  not  aflfe61:  the  health  ^ but, 
when  great,  they  muft  prove  hurtful, 

When  oppreflion  of  the  breaft,  a fluffing  of  the 
nofe,  unufual  wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give 
ground  to  believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obftru61ed, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  perfon  has  caught  cold, 
he  ought  immediately  to  leffen  his  diet,  at  leaft  the 
ufual  quantity  of  his  folid  food,  and  abftain  from  all 
ftrong  liquors,  Inftead  of  flefh,  fifh,  eggs,  milk,  and 
other  nourifliing  diet,  he  may  eat  light  bread-pudding, 
yeal  or  chicken  broth,  panado,  gruels,  and  fuch  like. 
Ills  drink  may  be  water-gruel  fweetenednvith  a little 
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honey;  an  infafion  of  balm,  or  linfeed  diarpened  with 
the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon;  a deco61:io.n  of  barley 
and  liquorice,  with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool,  di- 
Juting,  acid  liquor. 

Above  all,  his  fupper  fhould  be  light ; as  fmall, 
polTet,  or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a 
little  toafled  bread  in  it.  If  honey  fliould  difagree 
with  the  ftomach,  the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with 
treacle  or  coarfe  fugar,  and  fliarpened  with  jelly  of 
currants.  Thofe  who  have  been  aceuftomed  to  gene- 
rous liquors  may  take  wine-whey  iiiftead  of  grueL 
which  may  be  fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed,^ 
and  to  encourage  a gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily 
brought  on  towards  morning,  by  drinking  tea,  or 
any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor.  We  have  often 
known  this  pra£bce  carry  off  a cold  in  one  day,, 
which,  in  all  probability,  had  it  been  negle(!l;ed^ 
would  have  coft  the  patient  his  life,  or  hav^e  confined 
him  for  fome  months.  Would  people  facrifice  a little 
to  eafe  and  warmth,  and  pra6tice  a moderate  degree 
of  abltinence  when  the  firft  fymptoms  of  a cold  ap- 
pear, we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  mofi:  of  the  bad 
effefts  which  flow  from  an  obffruiffed  perfpiration 
might  be  prevented.  But,  after  the  difeafe  has  ga-. 
thered  ftrength  by  delay,  all  attempts  to  remove  it 
often  prove  vain.  A pleurify,  a peripneumony,  or  a 
fatal  confumption  of  the  lungs,  are  the  common 
effedls  of  colds  which  have  either  been  totally  neg->, 
iefted  or  treated  improperly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drpnk 
but  this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is.  a very  hazardous 
experiment.  No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fucceed,  by 
fuddenly.  refioring  the  perfpiration  but  when  there 
is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  frequently  the 
cafe^  ftrong  liquors,  inflead  of  removing  the  malady, 
will  increafe  it.  By  this  means  a common  cold  may 
be  converted  into  an  inflammatory  fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread  have, 
the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot  afford  to 
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lofe  a day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  themfelves  warm^ 
and  take  a little  medicine  j by  which  means  the  dL 
forder  is  often  fo  aggravated  as  to  confine  them  for  a 
long  time,  or  even  to  render  them  ever  after  unable 
to  fuftain  hard  labour.  But  even  fuch  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  as  can  afford  to  take  care  of  themfelves,  are 
often  too  hardy  to  do  it ; they  affedt  to  defpife  colds^ 
and  as  long  as  they  can  crawl  about,  fcorn  to  be  con- 
fined by  what  they  call  a common  cold.  Hence  it  is> 
that  colds  deftroy  fuch  numbers  of  mankind.  Like 
an  enemy  defpifed,  they  gather  ftrength  from  delay* 
till  at  length  they  become  invincible.  We  often  fee 
this  verified  in  travellers,  who,  rather  than  lofe  a day 
in  the  profecution  of  their  bufinefs,  throw  away  their 
lives  by  purfuing  their  journey,  even  in  the  fevereft 
weather,  with  this  difeafe  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too  much 
indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  every  flight  cold,  fliuts 
himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks  great  quan- 
tities of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occafion  fuch  a general 
relaxation  of  the  folids  as  will  not  be  eafily  removed* 
It  will  therefore  be  proper,  w'hen  the  difeafe  will  per- 
mit, and  the  weather  is  mild,  to  join  to  the  regimeix 
mentioned  above  gently  exercife ; as  walking,  riding 
on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  &c,.  An  obftinat^ 
cold,  which  no  medicine  can  remove,  will  yield  to 
gentle  exercife  and  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet; 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  has  a 
great  tendency  to  reftore  the  perfpiration.  But  care 
mull  be  taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm,  other- 
wife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  fliould  never  be  much  warmer 
than  the  blood,  and  the  patient  fliould  go  immedi- 
ately to  bed  after  uling  iti  Bathing  the  feet  in  warm 
water,  lying  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm  water-gruel,; 
or  other  weak  liquors,  will  fooner  take  off  a fpafm, 
and  reftore  the  perfpiration,  than  ail  the  hot  fudorific 
medicines  in  the  world.  This  is  all  that  is  neceffary 
for  removing  a common  cold ; and  if  this  courfe  be 
taken  at  the,  beginnings  it  will  feldom  fail. 
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But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abftinence; 
warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  reafon  to  feaf 
the  approach  of  fome  other  difeafe,  as  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  breafl:^  an  ardent  fever,  or  the  like.  If 
the  pulfe  therefore  be  hard  and  frequent,  the  fkin  hot 
and  dry,  and  the  patient  complains  of  his  bread,  it 
will  be  neceflfary  to  bleed,  and  to  give  the  cooling 
powders  recommended  in  the  fcarlet  fever^  every 
three  or  four  tjiours,  till  they  give  a ftool. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  put  a bliftering-plaftef 
on  the  back,  to  give  two-table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline 
mixture  every  two  hours,  and  in  fhort  to  treat  the 
patient  in  all  refpefts  as  for  a flight  fever.  We  have 
often  feen  this  courfe,  when  obferved  at  the  begin- 
ning, remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three  days,* 
when  the  patient  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaching ardent  fever,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
breafli 

The  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoid- 
ing, as  far  as  pofflble,  all  extremes  either  of  heat  of 
cold,  and  in  taking  care,  when  the  body  is  heated, 
to  let  it  cool  gradually.  Thefe  and  other  circumftances 
relating  to  this  important  fubje61;  are  fd  fully  treated 
of  under  the  article  Obfl:ru61:ed  Perfpiration,  that  it  is 
needlefshere  to  refume  the  confideration  of  them. 

OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 

A cough  is  generally  the  efleft  of  a cold,  which  has 
either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  negle61;ed. 
When  it  proves  obftinate,  there  is  always  reafon  to 
fear  the  confequenceSj  as,  this  fliews  a weak  date 
of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a con- 
fumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  y^ng  and 
drong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  be 
proper ; but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding 
will  rather  prolong  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient 
fpits  freely,  bleeding  is  unnecelTary,  and  fometimes 
hurtful,  as  it  tends  to  leffen  that  difcharge. 

When 
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When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree 
of  fever,  and  the  fpittle  is  vifcid  and  tough,  fharp 
petloral  medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered  ; as  gum- 
ammoniac,  fquills,  &c.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
folution  of  gum-ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age  and 
conftitution  of  the  patient.  Squills  may  be  given 
various  ways : two  ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the  oxymel, 
or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the  fame  quantity 
of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ouce  of  balfamic 
fyrup.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture  may  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  honey, 
and  fugar-candy,  is  likewife  very  proper  in  this  kind 
of  cough.  A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  at 
pleafure. 

But  when  the  defluffion  is  fliarp  and  thin,  thefe 
medicines  rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe  gentle  opiates, 
oils,  and  mucilages,  are  more  propter.  A cup  of  an 
infufion  of  wild  poppy  leaves,  and  marfli-mallow 
roots,  or  the  flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently ; or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir  may 
be  put  into  the  patient’s  drink  twice  a-day.  Fuller’s 
Spanifli  infufion  is  alfo  a very  proper  medicine  in  this 
cafe,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a tea-cup- 
ful three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  a cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours 
tickling  the  throat  and  fauces,  the  patient  fliould  keep 
fome  foft  pe61:oral  lozenges,  almofl  conftantly  in  his 
mouth;  as  the  Ponterfra6l  liquorice  cakes,  barley- 
fugar,  the  common  balfamic  lozenges,  Spanifli  juice, 
&c.  Thefe  blunt  the  acr;niony  of  the  humours,  and 
by  taking  ofl'  their  ftimulat-ng  quality,  help  to  appcafe 
the  cough. 

In  obftinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of  hu- 
jmours  upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceflarv,  be- 
tides expetlorating  medicines,  to  have  rccQurfe  to 
iflues,  fetons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe  we  have 
often  obferved  the  moll  happy  effects  from  a Bui> 
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gundy-pitch  plafter  applied  between  the  flioulders. 
we  have  ordered  this  iiinple  remedy  in  the  moft  obfth 
nate  coughs,  in  a great  number  of  cafes,  and  in  many 
difi'erent  conftitutions,  without  ever  knowing  it  fail 
to  give  relief,  unlefs  where  there  were  evident  figns 
of  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  about 
the  fize  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  fhoulder- 
blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three 
or  four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and 
limple  medicine,  and  confequently  apt  to  be  defpifedj 
but  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  materia 
medica  does  not  afford  an  application  more  efficacious 
in  almoff  every  kind  of  cough.  It  has  not  indeed 
always  an  immediate  effe6i ; but,  if  kept  on  for 
fome  time,  it  will  fucceed  where  moft  other  medicines 
fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plafter  is 
the  itching  which  it  occafions;  but  furely  this  may 
be  difpenfed  with,  confidering  the  advantage  which 
the  patient  may  expeft  to  reap  from  the  applica- 
tion y befides,  when  the  itching  becomes  very  un- 
eafy,  the  plafter  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rub- 
bed with  a dry  cloth,  or  waffied  with  a little  warm 
milk  and  water.  Some  caution  indeed  is  neceffary  in 
difcontinuing  the  ufe  of  fuch  a plafter;  this  how- 
ever may  be  fafely  done  by  making  it  fmaller  by  de- 
grees, and  at  length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a warm 
feafon. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  be- 
fides defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes  the 
cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  peftoral  medicines. 
Thus,  in  a cough  proceeding  from  a foulnefs  and  de- 
bility of  the  ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages,  and  all 
kinds  of  balfamic  medicines  do  hurt.  The  ftomach 
cough  may  be  known  from  one  that  is  owing  to  a 
fault  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  patient 
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coughs  whenever  he  infpires,  or  draws  in  his  breath 
fully;  but  in  the  former  that  does  not  happen. 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon  cleanf- 
ing  and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  ; for  which  purpofe 
gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  mofr  proper. 
Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  facred  tinfture,  as  it 
is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a confiderable  time  in  the 
dofe  of  one  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  twice  a-day,  or  as 
often  as  it  is  found  necelfary,  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  People  may  make  this  tincture  themfelves,  by 
infufing  an  ounce  of  hiera  picra,  in  an  Engliih  pint 
of  white  wine,  letting  it  Hand  a few  days,  and  then 
ftraining  it. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the  flo- 
mach,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  of  confiderable 
fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in  powder, 
or  made  into  a tincture  along  with  other  Itomachic 
bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change 
of  air  and  proper  exercife ; to  which  may  be  added 
the  life  of  gentle  opiates.  Inftead  of  the  faponaceous 
pill,  the  paregoric  elixir,  &;c.  which  are  only  opium 
difguifedj  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  circumftances 
require j maybe  taken  at  bed  time,  or  when  the  cough 
is  moft  troublefome,  Immerfing  the  feet  and  hands 
in  warm  water  will  often  appeafe  the  violence  of  a 
nervous  cough.  , 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without 
firft  curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds  Thus 
when  a cough  is  occafioned  by  teething,  keeping  the 
body  open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facili- 
tates the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewife  appeafes  the 
cough.  In  like  manner,  when  worms  occafion  a cough, 
fuch  medicines  as  remove  thefe  vermin  will  generally 
cure  the  cough ; as  bitter  purgatives,  oily  clyfters, 
and  fuch  like. 

Women,  during  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy,  are 
often  greatly  afflicfed  with' a cough,  whi^a  is  gene- 
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rallj  relived  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body 
gently  open.  They  ought  to  avoid  ail  flatulent  food^ 
and  to  wear  a loofe  eafy  drefs. 

A cough  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often  like- 
wife  the  forerunner  of  difeafes.  Thus,  the  g-out  is 
frequently  ufhered  in  by  a very  troublefome  cough, 
which  alFefiis  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the 
coming  on  of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  re- 
moved by  a paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  Ihould  there- 
fore be  promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremities  warm, 
drinking  warm  liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet  and  legs 
frequently  in  lukewarm  Water. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


Of  the  HoQjiing-cough,  or  Chin' cough, 

This  cough  feldom  afFefts  adults,  but  proves 
often  fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live 
upon  thin  watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air, 
and  have  too  little  exercife,  are  mod:  liable  to  this 
difeafe,  and  generally  fuffer  mod;  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
that  a defcription  of  it  is  unnecedTary.  . Whatever 
hurts  the  digeltion,  obd;ru6ls  the  perfpiration,  or  re- 
laxes the  folids,  difpofes  to  this  difeafe  confequently 
its  cure  mud:  depend  upon  cleanfing  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  homach,  bracing  the  folids,  and  at  the  fame 
time  promoting  perfpiration,  and  the  different  fecre- 
tions. 

The  diet  miift  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digeflion ; for 
children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding, 
chicken  broth,  with  other  light  fpoon  meats,  are 
proper;  but  thofe  who  are  further  advanced  may 
be  allowed  fago-gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high, 
a little  boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The 
drink  may  be  hydbp,  or  penny-royal  tea,  fweetened 
with  hoiiey  or  fugar-candy,  fmall  wine-whey;  or  if 
the  patient  be  weak,  he  may  fometimes  be'alloweci 
a little  negus. 

One  of  the  mod:  effeftual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the 
malady,  even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a 
purer  to  a lefs  w^holefome  air.  This  may  in  fome 
meafure  depend  on  the  patient's  being  removed 
from  the  place  where  the  infeflion  prevails.  Moft 
of  the  difeafes  of  children  are  infeffious ; nor  is. 
it  at  all  uncommon  to  find  the  chin-cough  prevailing^ 
in  one  town-  or  village,  wdien  another,  at  a very 
fmall  diftancc,  is  quite  free  from  it.  -But  whatever 
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be  the  caufe,  we  are  fure  of  the  fa6l.  No  tinie 
ought  therefore  to  be  loft  in  removing  the  patient 
atfome  diftance  from  the  place  where  he  caught 
the  difeafe,  and  if  poflible,  into  a more  pure  and 
w^arm  air. 

When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient  is 
in  danger  of  being  fuftbcated  by  the  cough,  he  ought 
to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a fever  with  a hard 
full  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief  intention  of  bleeding  is 
to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  to  ren 
der  it  more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  feldom  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  repeat  the  operation ; yet  if  there  are  fymp- 
toms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a fecond  or 
even  a third  bleeding  may  be  requifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptom 
when  a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit. 
Ibis  cleanfes  the  ftomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the 
cough.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote 
this  difcharge,  either  by  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  the  vomiting  julep,  recommended  in  the  Appen- 
dix. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a 
vomit.  We  have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived, 
by  infufing  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  powder 
of  ipecacuanha  in  a tea-pot,  with  half  an  Englifli 
pint  of  boiling  water.  If  this  be  difguifed  with  a few 
drops  of  milk  and  a little  fugar,  they  will  imagine  it 
tea,  and  drink  it  very  greedily.  A final!  tea-cupful 
of  this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
rather  every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operates.  When  the 
child  begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for 
drinking  any  more,  as  the  water  already  on  the 
ftomach  will  be  fufficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  which  in  this 
difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm,  but 
they  likewdfe  promote  the  perfpiration  and  other  fe- 
cretions,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  accord- 
ing to  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  fhould  not 
however  be  ftrong ; gentle  vomits  frequently  repeated 
are  both  lefs  dangerous,  and  more  beneficial  than 
ftrong  ones.  Th« 
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The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The  bell 
medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its  pre- 
parations, as  the  fyrup,  tin6lure5  &c.  Of  thefe  a tea- 
fpoonful  or  two  maybe  given  to  an  infant  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  fuch  as  are 
farther  advanced^  the  dofe  mull  be  proportionally  in- 
creafed,  and  repeated  till  it  has  the  dcfired  effect. 
Thofe  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take  the  bitter  tinc- 
ture, may  have  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes, 
fweetened  with  manna,  coarfefugar,  or  honey ; or  a 
few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a tea-fpoonful  or 
two  of  fyrup,  or  currant  jelly,  fo  as  to  difguife  the 
talle.  Moft  children  are  fond  of  fyrups  and  jellies, 
and  feldom  refufe  even  a difagreeable  medicine  when 
mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pectoral,  and  balfa- 
mic  medicines  poffefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the  cure 
of  the  chin-cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit  them  plen- 
tifully to  patients  of  every  age  and  conftitution,  with- 
out confidering  that  every  thing  of  this  nature  mufl 
load  the  ftomach,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  of  courfe 
aggravate  the  diforder. 

The  millepedes,  or  wood-lice,  are  greatly  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  a chin-cough.  Thofe  who 
choofe  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infers,  may  infufe  two 
ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  a pint  of  fmall  white  wine 
for  one  night.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  drained 
througji  a cloth,  aUd  a table-fpoonful  of  it  given  to 
the  patient  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceffary  to  allay  the  vio- 
lence of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe  a little  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies,  or  live,  fix,  or  feven  drops  of  lau- 
danum, according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
taken  in  a cup  of  hylTop  or  penny-royal  tea,  and  re- 
peated occafionally. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well  known  remedy  in 
North  Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by 
beating  in  a mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  hogs  lard.  With  this  the  foies  of  the  feet  may 
be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day  ^ but  the  bed  me- 
thod 
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thod  is  to  fpread  k upon  a rag,  and  apply  it  in  the 
form  of  plafter.  It  fliould  be  renewed  every  night 
and  morning  at  lead,  as  the  garlic  foon  lofes  its 
virtues  This  is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  both 
in  the  chin-cough,  and  in  mod  other  coughs  of  an 
obdinate  nature.  It  ought  not  however  to  be  ufed 
when  the  patient  is  very  hot  or  feveridi,  led  it  fhould 
increafe  thefe  fymptoms. 

The  feet  fhould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or  three 
days  in  lukewarm  water;  and  a Burgundy-pitch 
plader  kept  condantly  between  the  dioulders.  But 
when  the  difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary,  indead  of  it,  to  apply  a blidering-plader,  and  to 
keep  the  part  open  for  lome  time  with  idue-ointment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is 
free  from  a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bitters 
are  the  mod  proper  medicines.  The  bark  may  either 
be  taken  in  fubdance,  or  in  a deco61:ion  or  infufion, 
as  is  mod  agreeable.  For  a child,  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day.  For  an 
adult,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  will  be  proper, 
Some  give  the  extra61;  of  the  bark  with  cantharides ; 
but  to  manage  this  requires  a confiderable  attention. 
It  is  more  fafe  to  give  a few  grains  of  cader  along 
with  the  bark.  A child  of  fix  or  feven  years  of  age 
may  take  feven  or  eight  grains  of  cador,  with  fifteen 
grains  of  powdered  bark,  for  a dofe.  This  may  be 
made  into  a mixture  with  two  or  three  ounces  of 
anyfimple  didilled  water,  and  a little  fyrup,  and 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
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Inflammation  of  the  Stomachy  and  other  Vifcera, 

All  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous, 
and  require  the  mofi:  fpeedy  afliflance;  as  they 
frequently  end  in  a fuppuration,  and  fometimes  in  a 
mortiflcation,  which  is  certain  death. 

An  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  may  proceed  from 
any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory 
fever;,  as  cold  liquor  drank  while  the  body  is  warm, 
obflrufted  perfpiration,  or  the  fudden  flriking  in  of 
any  eruption.  It’  may  likewife  proceed  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from  acrid  and  flimulating 
fubftances  taken  into  the  flomach  ; as  ftrong  vomits 
nr  purges,  corrofive  poifans,  and  fuch  like.  When 
the  gout  has  been  repelled  from  the  extremities, 
either  by  cold  or  improper  applications,  it  often  occa- 
lions  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  Hard  or  indi  • 
geflible  fubflances  taken  into  the  flomach,  as  bones, 
the  flones  of  fruits,  &:c.  may  likewife  have  that  effeft. 

It  is  attended  with  a fixed  pain  and  burning  heat 
in  the  flomach;  great  reflieffnefs  and  anxiety;  afmall, 
quick,  and  hard  pulfe  ; vomiting,  or,  at  leafl,  a nau- 
fea  and  ficknefs ; exceflive  thirft ; coldnefs  of  the 
extremities;  difficulty  of  breathing ; cold  clammy 
fweats  ; and  fometime  convulfions  and  fainting  fits. 
The  flomach  is  fwelled,  and  often  feels  hard  to  the 
I touch.  One  of  the  mofl  certain  figns  of  this  difeafe 
J is  the  fenfe  of  pain,  which  the  patient  feels  upon 
^ taking  any  kind  of  food  or  drink,  efpecially  if  it  be 
' either  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  rcftlefs,  has  a hiccup,  with  an 
intermitting  pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 
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All  acrimonious,  heating,  and  irritating  food  and 
drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  weaknefs  of 
the  patient  may  deceive  the  by-ftanders,  and  induce 
them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits,  or  other  cordials  ; 
but  thefe  never  fall  to  increafe  the  difeafe,  and  often 
occafion  fudden  death.  The  inclination  to  vomit  may 
likewife  impofe  on  the  attendants,  and  make  them 
think  a vomit  neceffary;  but  that  too  is  almoll  certain 
death. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  thin,  cool,  arid  eafy  of  dL 
geftion.  It  mull  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
fliould  neither  be  quite  cold  nor  too  hot.  Thin  gruel 
made  of  barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toafted  bread  dif- 
folved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  weak  chicken  broth, 
are  the  moft  proper.  The  drink  fliould  be  clear  whey, 
barley-water,  water  in  which  toafted  bread  has  been 
boiled,  or  decoftions  of  emollient  vegetables,  as  li- 
Quorice  and  marfti-mallow  roots,  farfaparilla,  or  the 
like. 

Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  and 
IS  almoft  the  only  thing  that  can  be  depended  on. 
When  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate;  it  will  often  be 
proper  to  repeat  this  operatiop  feveral  times,  nor 
muft  the  low  ftate  of  the  pulfe  deter  us  from  doing  fo. 
The  pulfe  indeed  generally  rifes  upon  bleeding,  and 
as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the  operation  is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or 
a deco6tion  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  be- 
neficial. Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  muft  be  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  removed  as 
they  grow  cool.  They  muft  neither  be  applied  too 
Warm,  nor  be  fuftered  to  continue  till  they  become 
quite  cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes  would  aggra^ 
vate  the  difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or  poul- 
tices may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The 
warm  bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  ufed,  will  be  of 
great  fervice. 


In 
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In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
an  epifpaftic,  or  bliftering-plafler,  applied  over  the 
part  affected,  is  one  of  the  beft  remedies  we  know. 
We  have  often  ufed  it,  and  do  not  recolleft  one  in- 
flance  wherein  it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  lhall  ven- 
ture to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyfters. 
Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water- 
gruel  i and  if  the  patient  is  coftive,  a little  fweet  oil, 
honey,  or  manna,  may  be  added,  Clyfters  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  while  they 
keep  the  body  open,  and  at  the  fame  time  nourifli 
the  patient,  v^ho  is  often  in  this  difeafe  unable  to  re- 
tain any, food  upon  his  ftomach.  For  thefe  reafons 
they  muft  not  be  neglected,  as  the  patient’s  life  may 
depend  on  them. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  painful  and  dangerous  dif- 
eafes  that  mankind  is  liable  to.  It  generally  proceeds 
from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  inflammation  of  the  fto- 
mach ; to  which  may  be  added  coftivenefs,  worms, 
eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of  nuts,  drink- 
ing hard  windy  maft  liquors,  as  ftale  bottled  beer  or. 
ale,  four  wine,  cyder,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  oe- 
cafioned  by  a rupture,  by  fcirrhous  tumours  of  the 
iiiteftines,  or  by  their  oppofite  tides  growing  together. 

The  inflammation  of  the  inteftines  is  denominated 
///kr /lajjion,  Enteritis ^ &c,  according  to  the  name  of 
the  parts  afteQed.  The  treatment  howevej  is  nearly 
the  fame  whatever  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  be  the 
feat  of  the  difeafe  ; we  fliaH  therefore  omit  thefe  dif- 
tin^Iions,  left  they  thould  perplex  the  reader. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoihg  difeale  ; only  the  pain,  if  poffible,  is  mare 
acute,  and  is  fituated  lower.  The  vomiting  is  like- 
wife more  violent,  and  fometimes  even  the  excre- 
ments, together  with  the  clyfters,  are  difcharged  by 
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the  mouth.  The  patient  is  continually  belching  up 
wind,  and  has  often  an  obftrii61:ion  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain  fhifts  and  the  vomiting  only  returns 
at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyilers  pafs  down- 
%vards,  there  is  ground  for  hope  ; but  when  the  . 
clyilers  and  heces  are  vomited,  and  the  patient  is  ex*^ 
ceeding  weak,  with  a low  fluttering  pulfe,  a pale 
countenance,  and  a difagreeable  or  itinking  breath, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences 
will  prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats,  black  fetid  llools, 
with  a fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  and  a total  ceflation 
of  pain,  are  figns  of  a mortification  already  begun, 
and  of  approaching  death. 

The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in  general  the  fame 
as  in  an  inflammation  of  the  flomach.  The  patient 
mufl  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  cold,  and  all  violent 
daflions  of  the  mind.  His  food  ought  to  be  very  light 
and  given  in  fmall  quantities ; his  drink  weak  and. 
diluting  3 as  clear  whey,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like. 

Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  inflammation  of 
the  flomach,  is  of  the  greatefl  importance.  It  fliould 
be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear,  and 
mufl  be  repeated  according  to  the  flrength  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe, 

A bliftering-plafler  is  here  likewife  to  be  applied 
immediately  over  the  part  v/here  the  moft  violent  pain 
is.  This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the  bowels, 
but  even  clyflers  and  purgative  medicines,  which  bej 
fore  had  no  eflefl,  wdil  operate  when  the  blifter  be- 
gins to  rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyflers  are  by  no  means 
to  be  omitted.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  fliould 
frequently  be  bathed  in  warm  water;  aird  cloths 
dipped  in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders  filled  with 
warm  water  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of 
the  navel,  and  warm 'bricks  or  bottles  filled  with 
warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  clyflers 
may  be  made  of  barley-water  or  thin  gruel  with  fait, 
amd  foftened  w^ith  fweet  oil  or  freili  butter,  Fhefe 

may 
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may  be  adminiftered  every  two  or  three  hours,  or 
o/tener,  if  the  patient  continues  coftive. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyfters  and  fomen- 
tations, recourfe  mult  be  had  to  pretty  firong  purga- 
tives ; but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels,  often 
increafe  their  contraftion,  and  by  that  means  frullrate 
their  own  intention,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  join  them 
with  opiates,  v/hich  by  allaying  the  pain,  and  relaxing 
tlie  fpafmodic  contra6iions  of  the  guts,  greatly  affill; 
the  operation  of  purgatives  in  this  cafe. 

What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  body 
very  well^  is  a folution  of  the  bitter  purging  falts. 
Two  ounces  of  thefe  may  be  dilfolved  in  a pint  of 
warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it 
taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates..  At  the  fame 
time  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  lauda- 
num may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  peppermint  or  fimple' 
cinnamon-water,  to  appeafe  the  irritation,  and  pre- 
vent the  vomiting,  &;c. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effe^I  in  ftaying  the 
vomiting,  and  appeafing  the  other  violent  fymptoms 
of  this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  to  fnarpen 
the  patient’s  drink  with  cream  of  tartar,  juice  of  le- 
mon ; or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  with  vi- 
negar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will 
fiay  on  the  ftomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  muft 
take  purging  pills.  We  have  generally  found  the 
following  anfwer  very  well  : Take  jalap  in  powder, 
and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  a dram,  opium 
one  grain,  Caftile  foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mafs 
fit  for  pills.  Thefe  mufi;  be  taken  at  one  dofe,  and 
if  they  do  not  operate  in  a few  hours,  the  dofe  may 
be  repeated. 

If  a fiool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above, 
means,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  imraerfe  the  patient  in 
warm  water  up  to  the  breafi.  We  have  often  feen  this 
fucceed  when  other  means  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
The  patient  mufi;  continue  in  the  water  as  long  as  he 
pan  eafily  bear.it  without  fainting,  and  if  one  immer- 
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fion  has  not  the  defired  effedl,  it  may  be  repeated  as 
foon  as  the  patient’s  llrength  and  fpirits  are  recruited. 
It  is  more  fafe  for  him  to  go  frequently  into  the  bath, 
than  to  continue  too  long  at  a time  ; and  it  is  often 
neceffary  to  repeat  it  feveral^imes  before  it  has  the 
defired  efi^e61. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means 
of  procuring  a ftool  had  been  , tried  to  no  purpofe,  that 
this  was  brought  about  by  immerfing  the  patient’s 
lower  extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him  walk 
upon  a wet  pavement,  and  dafhing  his  legs  and 
tiirghs  with  the  cold  water.  This  method,  when 
others  fail,  at  lead  merits  a trial.  It  is  indeed  attend- 
ed with  fome  danger;  but  a doubtful  remedy  is  bet- 
ter than  none. 

In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quickfilver. 
This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  ounces, 
or  eveh  a pound,  but  fliould  not  exceed  that.  When 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpecl  a mortification  of  the  guts, 
this  medicine  ought  not  to  be  tried.  In  that  cafe  it 
cannot  cure  the  patient,  and  . will  only  hallen  his 
death.  But  when  the  obftruflion  is  occafioned  by 
any  caufe  that  can  be  removed  by  force,  quickfilver 
is  not  only  a proper  medicine,  but  the  beft  that  can 
be  adminifiercd,  as  it  is  the  fitteft  body  we  know  for 
making  its  way  through  the  inteftinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a rupture,  the  patient 
muft  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  inteftines 
jreturned  by  gentle  preffure  with  the  hand.  If  this, 
with  fomentations  and  clyflers,  fiiould  not  fucceed, 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a furgical  operation,  which 
may  give  the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dange- 
rous difeafe,  muft  take  care  never  to  be  too  long 
without  a ftool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have  had 
feveral  pounds  of  hard  dry  fa2ces  taken  out  of  their 
guts.  They  fhould  likewife  beware  of  eating  too  free- 
ly of  four  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drinking  ftale  windy  li- 
quors, &;c.  We  have  known  it  brought  on  by  living 
too  much  on  baked  fruits,  which  are  feldom  good. 
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It  likewife  proceeds  frequently  from  cold  caught  by 
wet  clothes.  See.  but  efpecially  from  wet  feet. 

OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  colic  has  a great  refemblance  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding difeafes,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of 
cure.  It  is  generally  attended  with  codivenefs  and 
acute  pain  of  the  bowels ; and  requires  diluting  diet, 
evacuations,  fomentations.  Sec. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to  their 
caufes,  as  the  flatulent,  the  bilious,  the  hyfleric,  the 
nervous.  Sec.  As  each  of  thefe  requires  a particular 
method  of  treatment,  we  fhall  point  out  their  moft 
general  fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  ufed  for  their 
relief.  x 

The  flatulent  or  wind-colic,  is  generally  occafioned 
by  an  indifereet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard 
digeftion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and 
fuch  like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  obftruc- 
ted  perfpiration,  or  catching  cold.  Delicate  people, 
whofe  digeftive  powers  are  weak,  are  moft  liable  to 
this  kind  of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  affeff  the  ftomach  or 
inteftines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  ftretching  of 
the  affefled  part.  The  patient  feels  a rumbling  in  his 
guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a difeharge  of  wind, 
either  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is  feldom 
confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour  wanders 
from  one  divifion  of  the  bowels  to  another  till  it  finds 
a vent. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor, 
green  fruit,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  beft  medicine 
on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a dram  of 
brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  patient  ftiould 
likewife  fit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm  hearth-ftone, 
or  apply  warm  bricks  to  them;  and  warm  cloths  may 
be  applied  to  his  ftomach  and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpice- 
ries,  or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be  ventured 

upon 
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upon.  Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here  uiilefs  at 
the  very  beginning,  before  any  fymptom.s  of  inflame* 
ination  appear.  -^We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  a 
colic  occafioned  by  wind  or  flatulent  food  might  al- 
ways be  cured  by  fpirits  and  warm  liquors,  if  they 
were  taken  immediately  upon  perceiving  the  firft  un- 
eafinefs ; but  when  the  pain  has  continued  for  a com 
fiderable  time,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  is  already  begun,  all  hot  things 
are  to  be  avoided  as  poifon,  and  the  patient  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  inflammation  of 
the  inteftines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs.  Sic.  occa- 
flon  colics  in  fome  particular  conftitutions.  We  have 
generally  found  the  beft  method  of  cure  for  thefe  was 
to  drink  plentifully  of  fmall  diluting  liquors,  as  water- 
gruel,  fmall  poflet,  water  with  toafted  bread  foaked 
in  it,  Sic. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigeftion 
generally  cure  themfelvcs  by  occafloning- vomiting 
or  purging.  Thefe  difcharges  are  by  no  means  to 
be  flopped,  but  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of 
warm  water,  or  weak  poflet.  When  their  violence 
is  over,  the  patient  may  take  a dofe  of  rhubarb,  or 
any  other  gentle  purge,  to  carry  of  the  dregs  of  his 
debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catch- 
ing cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  beginning, 
by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and 
drinking  fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will  promote 
the  perfpiration,  as  weak  wine-whey,  or  water-gruel, 
with  a flnall  quantity  of  fpirits  in  it. 

Thofc  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much 
among  country  people,  might  generally  be  pre- 
vented were  they  careful  to  change  their  clothes 
when  they  get  wet.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  a 
dram,  or  to  drink  fome  waiiim  liquor  after  eating  any 
kind  of  green  trafli.  We  do  not  mean  to  recommend 
the  practice  of  dram-drinking,  but  in  this  cafe  ardent 
fpirits  prove  a real  medicine,  and  indeed  the  befl  that 
» can 
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can  be  adminiftered.  A glafs  of  good  peppermint- 
water  will  have  nearly  the  fame  effect  as  a glafs  of 
brandy,  and  in  fome  cafes  is  rather  to  be  preferred. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  a great  third,  and  is  generally  coftive.  He 
vomits  a hot,  bitter^  yellow- coloured  bile,  which 
being  difcharged,  feems  to  afford  fome  relief,  but  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  fame  violent  pain  as  before* 
As  the  diftemper  advances,  the  propenfity  to  vomit 
fometimes  increafes  fo  as  to  become  almoft  continual, 
and  the  proper  motion  of  the  intedines  is  fo  far  per- 
verted, that  there  are  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  impend- 
ing iliac  padion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  drong,  and  the  pulfe 
full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after 
which  clyders  may  be  adminidered.  Clear  whey  or 
gruel,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream 
of  tartar,  mud  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken-broth, 
with  a little  manna  dlffolved  in  it,  or  a dight  de- 
cocfion  of  tamarinds,  are  likewife  very  proper,  or  any 
other  thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Beddes  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be 
necedary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in 
Warm  water,  and  if  this  diould  not  fucceed,  the  pa- 
tient mud  be  immerfed  up  to  the  bread  in  warm 
water.  . 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very  dif- 
ficult to  redrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patflnt 
may  drink  a decoction  of  toaded  bread,  or  an  infu- 
fion  of  garden-mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  thefe 
not  have  the  defired  effe6t,  the  faline  draught,  with 
a tew  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  given,  and 
repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 
A fmall  quantity  of  Venice  treacle  may  be  fpread  in 
form  of  a cataplafm,  and  applied  to  the  pit  or  the  do- 
mach.  Clyders,  with  a proper  quantity  of  Venice 
treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in  them,  may  likewife  be 
frequently  adminidered. 
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The  hyfteric  colic  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the 
bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  See.  What  the  pa- 
tient vpmits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly  of  a greenifli 
colour.  There  is  a great  finking  of  the  fpirits,  with 
dejefiion  of  mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which 
are  the  characteriftic  fymptoms  of  this  diforder. 
Somefimes  it  is  accompanied  with  the  jaundice,  but 
this  generally  goes  off  of  its  own  accord  in  a few 

:|i^,thS.s  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens 
the.  p^ieAt,^  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be  avoided.  If 
hovvev'^er  the  vomiting  fliould  prove  violent,  lukewarm 
Watpr,  or  fmall  poffet,  may  be  drank  to  cleanfe  the 
llomachp.  Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen, 
twenty^  or  twentyffive  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a 
gl.afs  ',QtVcinnamon-watfr.  This  may  bp  repeated 
ev£ry.,,£en.or  tw^elve  hoursytiH  the  fymptom|  abate., 

' The  patient  may  like  wife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  pj^ery  fix  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of  pen- 
nyroyal tea  after  them.  If  afafoetida  fliould  prove 
difagreeable,  which  is  fometiraes  the  cafe,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  tindturP  of  cafior  in  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea,  or  thirty  or.  forty  drops  of  the  balfam  of  Pe- 
ru dropped  upon  a bit  of  loaf-fugar,  may  be  taken  in 
its  head,  f^he  anti-hyfteri'c  plafter  may  alfo  be  uled, 
which  ha.s  often  a good  effeft.. 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmelters 
of  lead,  plumbers,  the  manufadlurers  of  white  lead, 
&c.  It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  counties  of  Eng- 
laid,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  leaden 
veffels  ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  It  is  likewife 
a frequent  difeafe  in-  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is 
termed  the  dry  belly-ache. 

No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more  ex- 
cruciating pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an  end. 
We  have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days. with  very 
little  interm iffion,  the  body  all  the  while  continuing 
bound  in  fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length  yield,  and 
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the  patient  recover.  It  generally  however  leaves  the 
patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a palfy. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paffion,  or  inliamma- 
tion  of  the  guts,  that  we  fliall  not  infift  upon  it.  The 
body  is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given  in 
fmall  dofes,  and  frequently  repeated,  and  their  ope- 
ration rnuft  be  affifted  by  foft  oily  clyfters,  fomenta- 
tions, &c.  The  caftor  oil  is  reckoned  peculiarly  pro- 
per in  this  difeafe.  It  may  both  be  mixed  with  the 
clyllers  and  given  by  the  mouth. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious  me- 
dicine in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  two  drams  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar  mixed,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  ftrohg  rum,  is  likewife  proper  for 
rubbing  the  fpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling,  or  other 
fymptoms  of  the  palfy,  are  felt.  When  the  tar  can- 
not be  obtained,  the  back  may  be  rubbed  with  ftrong 
fpirits,  or  a little  oil  of  nutmegs,  or  of  rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  languid  after  this 
difeafe,  he  mull  take  exercife  on  horfeback,  and  ufe 
an  infulion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the 
difeafe  ends  in  a palfy,  the  Bath  waters  are  found  to 
be,  extremely  proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  muft  fliun  all 
four  fruits,  acids,  and  auftere  liquors,  &c.  Thofe 
who  work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bufinefs 
tafting,  and  their  food  fhould  be  oily  or  fat.  They 
make  a glafs  of  fallad  oil,  with  a little  brandy  or  rum, 
every  morning,  but  fhould  never  take  fpirits  alone. 
Liquid  aliment  is  beft  for  them  ; as  fat  broths,  &c. 
but  low  living  is  bad.  They  fhould  frequently  go  a 
little  out  of  the  tainted  air  ; and  fliould  never  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  coftive.  In  the  Weft  Indies,  and  on 
the  coaft  of  Guinea,  it  has  been  found  of  great  ufe, 
for  preventing  this  colic,  to  wear  a piece  of  flannel 
round  the  waifl,  and  to  drink  an  infufion  of  o'increr 
by  way  or  tea, 

N n 2 Sundry 
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Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  too  many  diilinftions  would  tend  only  to 
perplex  the  reader,  Thofe  already  mentioned  are 
the  moft  material,  and  Ihould  indeed  be  attended  to, 
as  their  treatment  is  very  different.  But  even  perfons 
who  are  not  in  a condition  to  diftinguifh  very  accu- 
rately in  thefe  matters,  may  neverthelefs  be  of  great 
fervice  to  patients  in  colics  of  every  kind,  by  only  ob- 
ferving  the  following  general  rules,  viz.  To  bathe 
the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  ; to  apply  bladders 
filled  with  warm  water,  or  cloths  wrung  out  of  it,* 
to  the  dpmach  and  bowels ; to  make  the  patient  drink 
freely  of  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors  ; and  to  give 
him  an  emollient  clyfter  every  two  or  three  hours. 
Should  thefe  not  fucceed,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
inimetfed  in  warni  water. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

1 

Inflammation  of  the  Kidneys. 

This  difeafe  m^y  proceed  from  any  of  thofe,cau- 
fes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever.  It 
may  Jikewife  be  occafioned  by  wounds  or  bruifes  of 
the  kidneys ; fmail  ftones  or  gravel  lodging  within 
them  ; by  ftrong  diuretic  medicines;  as  fpirits  of  tur- 
pentine^,  tinfture  of  cantharides,  &c.  Violent  mo- 
tion, as  hard  riding  or  walking,  efpecially  in  hot 
weather,  or  whatever  drives  the  blood  too  forcibly 
into  the  kidneys,  may  occaflon  this  malady.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  lying  too  foft,  too  much  on 
the  back,  involuntary  contractions,  or  fpafms,  in  the' 
urinary  velTels,  &:c. 

There  is  a fliarp  pain  about  the  region  of  the  kid- 
neys, with  fome  degree  of  fever,  and  a ftupor  or  dull 
pain  in  the.  thigh  of  the  aifeCted  fide.  The  urine  is 
at  firft  clear,  and  afterwards  of  a reddifh  colour;  but 
in  the  worfl:  kind  of  the  difeafe  it  generally  continues 
pale,  is  palTed  with  difficulty,  and  commonly  in  fmall 
quantities  at  a time.  The  patient  feels  great  uneafi- 
nefs  when  he  endeavours  to  walk  or  fit  upright.  'He 
lies  with  mofi:  eafe  on  the  aflfeCted  fide,  and  has  ge- 
nerally a naufea  or  vomiting,  refembling  that  which 
happens  in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe  however  may  be  diftinguiflied  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back,  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  pafling  urine  with  which  it  is  con- 
llantly  attended. 

Every  thing  of  a heating  or  flimulating  nature  is  to 
.be  avoided.  The  food  muft  be  thin  and  light;  as 
panado,  fmall  broths,  with!  mild  vegetable,  and  the 
like.  Emollient  and  thin  liquors  muff:  be  plentifully 
, drank  ^ as  clear  whey,  or  balm-tea  fweetened  with  > 

honey. 
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honey,  deco61ions  of  marfli-mallow  roots,  with  bar- 
ley and  liquorice,  &c.  The  patient,  notwithltanding 
the  vomiting,  muft  conftantly  keep  Tipping  fmall 
quantities  of  thefe  or  other  diluting  liquors.  Nothing 
fo  fafely  and  certainly  abates  the  inflammation,  and 
eypels  the  obrtru6i:ing  caufe,  as  copious  dilution. 
I be  patient  muft  be  kept  eafy,  quiet,  and  free  from 
cold,  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation  re- 
main; 

Bleedihg.is  generally  neceflary,  efpecially  at  the 
beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces  may  be  let  from 
the  arm  orf6ot  with  a lancet,  and  if  the  pain  and  in- 
flammation continue,  the  operation  may  be  repeated 
in  twenty-four  hours,  efpecially  if  the  patient  be  of  a 
full  habit.  Leeches  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
haemorrhoidal  veins,  as  a difeharge  from  thefe  will 
greatly  relieve  the  patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  it,  muft  be  applied  as  near  as  poifible  to  the  part 
affedled,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  oool.  If  the  blad- 
ders be  filled  with  a decodion  of  mallows  and  camo- 
mile flowers,  to  which  a little  faffron  is  added,  and 
mixed  with  about  a third  part  of  new  milk,  it  wiM  be 
frill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  adminif- 
tered  ; and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a little  fait 
and  honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or 
flone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney,  but  when  the  gravel  or 
frone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in  the 
Ureter,  it  will  be  proper,  befides  the  fomentations, 
to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  with  fweet  oil,  and  to 
give  gentle  diuretics ; as  juniper-water  fweetehed 
with  the  fyrup  of  marfli-mallow^s  : a tea-fpoonful  of 
the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  with  a few  drops  of  lauda- 
num, may  now  and  then  be  put  in  a cup  of  the  pa- 
tient’s drink.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  exercife  on 
borfeback,  or  in  a carriage  if  he  be  able  to  bear  it. 

When  the  difeafe  is  protra6ted  beyond  the  feventh 
or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  ot  a ftupor 

and 
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and  heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of 
chillnefs,  fliivering,  &c.-  there  is  realbn  to  fufpeft 
that  matter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an  ab- 
fcefs  will  enfue. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  fhews  that  an  ulcer  is 
already  formed  in  the  .kindey,  the  patient  mufl:  be 
careful  to  abftain  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  falted  pro- 
vifions  5 and  to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilaginous 
herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of  young 
animals,  made  with  barley,  and  common  pot  herbs, 
&c.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  and  butter-miik  that 
is  not  four.  The  latter  is-  by  fome  reckoned  a fpecific 
remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys.  To  anfwer  this 
character,  however,  it  mufl:  be  drank  for  a confide-  ‘ 
rable  time.  Chalybeate  waters  have  Hkewife  been 
found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  Thi^  medicine  is 
eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain.  It  mufl:  likewife  be  ufed  for  a confiderable 
time,  in^order  to  produce  any  falutary  effefts. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflam- 
matiqn,  or  obflru61:ions  of  the  kidneys,  mufl:  abftain 
from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tartar ; 
and  their  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of  eafy  digeftion. 
They  fliould  ufe  moderate  exereife,  and  fliould  not 
lie  too  hot,  nor  too  much  on  their  back. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the'  ' 
kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the  ' 
bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of  paffing  urine, 
with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a conflant  inclination  to 
go  to  flool,  and  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water. 

This  difeafe.  mr. ft  be  treated  on  the  fame  principles 
as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet  muft  be 
light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a cooling  nature. 
Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  beginning,  and  in  ro- 
bufl  conftitutions  it -Will  often  be  neceflary  to  repeat  * 
it.  'Fhe  lower. part  ot  the  belly  ibould  be.  fomented  " 

with 
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with  warm  water,  or  a decoftion  of  mild  vegetables ; 
and  emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  adminif- 
tered,  &c. 

The  patient  fliould  abftain  from  every  thing  that  is 
of  a hot,  acrid,  and  ftimulating  quality,  and  fhould 
live  entirely  upon  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or  mild  ve- 
getables. 

A ftoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other  caufes 
.befides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder ; as  a fwelling 
of  the  hacmorrhoidal  veins  ; hard  faeces  lodged  in  the 
re61um  ; a ftone  in  the  bladder  j excrefcences  in  the 
urinary  paflages,  a palfy  of  the  bladder,  hyfteric 
afie6rions,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  requires  a particular 
treatment)  which  does  not  fall  under  our  prefent  con- 
fideration.  We  fliall  only  obferve,  that  in  all  of  them 
mild  and  gentle  applications  are  the  fafeft,  as  ftrong 
diuretic  medicines,  or  things  of  an  irritating  nature, 
generally  increafe  the  danger.  We  have  known  fome 
perfons  kill  themfelves  by  introducing  probes  into  the 
urinary  paflages,  to  remove,  as  they  thought,  fome- 
what  that  obftrufted  the  difeharge  of  urifte,  and 
others  bring  on  a violent  inflammation  of  the  blad- 
der, by  ufing  flrong  diuretics,  as  oil  of  turpentine, 
&:c.  for  that  purpofe. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubje61:  to  inflammation  than  mofl; 
of  the  other  vifeera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flower ; 
^but  when  an  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is  with 
difficulty  removed,  and  often  ends  in  a fuppuration 
Or  feirrhus. 

Befides  the  common  caufes  of  inflammation,  we 
may  here  reckon  the  following,  viz.  exceffive  fatnefs, 
a feirrhus  of  the  liver  itfelf,  violent  fliocks  from  ftrong 
vomits  when  the  liver  was  before  unfound,  an  adult 
or  atrabiliarian  ftate  of  the  blood,  any  thing  that  fud- 
denly  cools  the  liver  after  it  has  been  greatly  heated 
flones  obllructing  the  courfe  of  the  bile,  drinking 
flrong  wines  and  fpirituous  liquors,  ufing  hot  fpicy 
aliment,  obflinate  hypochondriacal  afleftions,  &c. 

This 
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Th  is  difeafe  is  known  by  a painful  teniion  of  the 
right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs,  attended  with  forne 
degree  of  fever,  a fenfe  of  weight,  or  fulnefs  of  the 
part,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loathing  of  food,  great 
thirfi,  with  a pale  or  yellowifli  colour  of  the  ikin  and 
eyes. 

The  fymptoms  here  arc  various,  according  to  the 
particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inrlainxnation 
happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  an  inflammation  is  not  fo  mudi  as  fufpecled;  but 
when  it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of  the 
liver,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  puife  quicker,  and 
the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  a dry  cough,  a hic- 
cup, and  a pain  extending  to  the  flioulder,  with  difli- 
culty  of  lying  on  the  left  fide,  £<:c. 

This  dife^afe  may  be  difiinguiihed  from  the  pleurify 
by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  feated  under  the  falfe 
ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  difficulty  of 
lying  on  the  left  fide.  It  may  be  difiinguifbed  from 
the  hyfieric  and  hypochondriac  diforders  by  the  cle- 
gree  of  fever  with  which  it  is  always  attended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  mortal. 
A conftant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  excefiive 
thirft,  are  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a fuppuration, 
and  the  matter  cannot  be  difcharged  outwardly,  the 
danger  is  great.  When  the  fcirrhus  of  the  liver  en- 
files,  the  patient,  if  he  obferves  a proper  regimen, 
may  neverthelefs  live  a number  of  years  tolerably 
eafy  ; but  if  he  indulge  in  animal  food  and  firong  li- 
quors, or  take  medicines  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  na- 
ture, the  fcirrhus  will  be  converted  into  a cancer, 
which  muft  infallibly  prove  fatal. 

The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  obfcrved  in  this  as  in 
other  innammatory  diforders.  All  hot  things  aje  to 
be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  diluting  liquors, 
whey,  barley-water,  &c.  drank  freely.  The  food 
rnufl:  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
mind,  kept  eafy  and  quiet. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe, 
and  itwill  often  be  necefiary,  even  though  tliC:  p.ah^ 
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fhould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat  it.  All  violent  purga- 
tives are  to  be  avoided  ; the  body  however  mufi:  be 
kept  gently  open.  A deco^Iion  of  tamarinds,  with 
a liitle  honey  or  mantia,  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very 
well.  The  fide  affedled  muft  be  fomented  in  the 
ijianner  direfred  in  the  foregoing  difeafes.  Mild  lax- 
ative oiyoers  fnould  be  frequently  adrainiftered  ; and 
if  dje  pain  lliould  notwithfiandiDg  continue  violent, 
a bllfering-plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part  affec- 
ted ; or  rather  r ■■  plafer  made  of  gum  ammoniac  and 
vinegar  of  fq^iills. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecrction  of  urine 
have  a very  good  effedl  here.  For  this  purpofe  half 
a dram  of  purifed  nitre,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet 
fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s, 
dr’ UK  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

V' hen  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought  to 
be  promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifes.  The  only 
thing  lO  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of  diluting 
liquors  drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  human  blood. 
Indeed  the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
topical  inflammations,  ought  to  drink  nothing  that  is 
colder  than  the  blood. 

if  the  ftools  fhould  be  loofe,  and  even  freaked 
with  Mood,  no  means  mufi;  be  ufed  to  fop  them,  un- 
lefs  they  be  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  patient. 
Loofe  llools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the 
difeafe. 

If  an  abfeefs  or  impokhume  is  formed  in  the  liver, 
all  methods  fiouid  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and  dif- 
charge  itfe.lf  outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  appli- 
cation of  poultices,  ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  Some- 
times indeed  the  matter  of  an  abfeefs  comes  away  in 
the  urine,  and  fometimes  it  is  difeharged  by  fool,  but 
thefe  arc  efforts  of  Amture  which  no  means  can  pro- 
mote. Wlien  the  abfeefs  burfs  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  at  large,  <ieath  mufi  enfue  ; nor  will  the 
e,vent  be  more  favourable  when  the  abfeefs  is  opened 
by  an  incifion,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  liver  adheres 
to  the  peritonecum,  fo  as  to  form  a bag  for  the  matter. 
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and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men; in  which  cafe  opening  the  abfcefs  by  a fuffi- 
ciently  large  incifion  will  probably  fave  the  patient's 
life.  I 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the  con- 
trary, fliould  end  in  a fcirrhus,  the  patient  muft  be 
careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a manner  as 
not  to  aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  indulge  in 
flefti,  fifti,  ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly  feafoned  or 
falted  proviftons ; but  Ihould,  for  the  moft  part,  live 
on  mild  vegetables,  as  fruits  and  roots,  taking  gen- 
tle exercife,  and  drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or 
butter-milk . If  he  takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it  fhould 
be  fine  mild  ale,  which  is  lefs  heating  than  wines  or 
fpirits. 

We  lhall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the 
other  vifcera.  They  muft  in  general  be  treated  upon 
the  fame  principles  as  thofe  already  mentioned.  The 
chief  rule  with  refpe61;  to  all  of  them  is,  to  let  blood, 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a heating 
nature,  to  apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part  af- 
fe61:ed,  and  to  caufe  the  patient  to  drink  a fufficient 
quantity  of  warm  diluting  liquors. 
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Of  the  Cholera  Morhus^  and  other  excejjive  dijcharge^  from 
the  Stomachy  and  Bow  eh, 

The  cholera  morbus  is  a violent  purging  and  vo- 
miting, attended  with  gripes,  ficknels,  and  a 
confi^ant  dehre  to  gp  to  ftool.  It  comes  on  fuddenly, 
and  is  mod;  common  in  autunln.  There  is  hardly  any 
difeaie  that  kills  more  quickly  than  this,  when  proper 
means  are  not  ufed  in  due  time  for  removing  it. 

It  is  occafioned  by  a redundancy  and  putrid  acri- 
mony of  the  bile  ; cold  ; food  that  eafily  turns  rancid 
or  four  on  the  ftomach — as  butter,  bacon,  fweet* 
meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries,  and  other  cold 
fruits.  It  is  fometimes  the  effe^f  of  ftrong  acrid  pur- 
ges or  voinits,  or  of  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into 
the  ftomach.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  violent 
paffions  or  affeclions  of  the  mind — as  fear,  anger,  &:c. 

It  is  generally  preceded  by  the  heart-burn,  four 
belchings,  and  tiatulencies,  with  pain  of  the  ftomach 
and  intedines.  To  thefe  fucceed  exceffive  vomiting 
And  purging  of  green,  yellow,  or  blackifli  coloured 
bile,  with  a diftention  of  the  ftomach,  and  violent 
griping  pains.  There  is  likewife  a great  third  with 
a quick  unequal  pulfe,  and  often  a fixed  acute  pain 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  As  the  difeafe  advan- 
ces, the  pulfe  often*  finks  fo  lov/as  to  become  quite  im- 
perceptible, the  extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramped, 
and  are  often  covered  with  a clammy  fweat,  the  urine 
is  obftrufred,  and-/here  is  a palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Violent  liiccuping,  fainting,  and  convulfions,  are  th^ 
figns  of  approaching  death., 

At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  the  efforts  of  na- 
ture to  expel  the  offending  caufe  fnould  be  afhiled, 
by  promoting  the  purging  and  vomiting.  For  this 
purpofe  the  patient  muff  ^rink  freely  of  diluting 

liquors 
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liquors  ; as  whey,  butter-milk,  warm  water,  thin 
water-grueJ,  fmall  pofTct,  or,  what  is  perhaps  prefer- 
able to  any  of  them,  very  weak  chicken  broth.  This 
lliould  not  only  be  drank  plentifully  to  promote  the 
vomiting,  but  a clyfter  of  it  given  every  hour  in  order 
to  promote  the  purging. 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 
fome  time,  a decoction  of  toailed  cat-bread  mav  be 
drank  to  hop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  fnould  be 
toahed  till  it  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  afterwards 
boiled  in  fpring  water.  If  oat-bread  cannot  be  had, 
wheat-bread,  or  oat-meal,  well  toahed,  may  be  ufed 
in  its  head.  If  this  does  not  put  a hop  to  the  vomit- 
ing, two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  julep,  with' ten 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken  every  ho.ur  till  it 
ceafes. 

The  vomiting  and  purging  however  ought  never  to 
be  hopped  too  foon.  As  long  as  thefe  dlfcharges  do 
not  weaken  the  patient,  they  are  falutary,  and  may- 
be allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought  to  be  promoted. 
But  when  the  patient  is  weakened  by  the  evacua- 
tions, which  may  be  known  from  the  hnking  of  his 
pulfe,  &;c.  recourfe  muh  immediately  be  had  to  opi- 
ates, as  recommended  above;  to  which  maybe  added 
hrong  wines,  with  fpirituous  cinnamon  waters,  and 
other  generous  cordials.  Warm  negus,  or  ftrong  wine 
whey,  will  likewife  be  necehary  to  fupport  the  pa- 
tient’s fplrits,  and  promote  the  perq^iration.  His  legs 
hiould  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rub- 
bed with  hannel,  or  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  warm 
bricks  applied  to  the  foies  of  his  feet.  Flannels  wrung 
out  of  warm  fpirituous  fomentations  hiould  likewife 
be  applied  to  the  ilomach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  prevent 
arelapfe,  it  will  be  necehary  for  fome  time  to  continas 
the  ufe.  of  fmall  dofes  of  laudanum.  Ten  or  twelve 
drops  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  at  iealT  twice 
a-day,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient’s  food  oiigbi' 
to  he  noiiriihing,  but  taken  in  fmall  qiiantities,  and 
’fee  iliouid  ufemojiQrate  cxercife.  An  the.  hoinach  a-nd 
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inteftines  are  generally  much  weakened,  an  infufion 
of  bark  and  other  bitters,  in  fmall  wine,  fliarpened 
with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  drank  for  fome 
time. 

Though  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time  in 
this  difeafe^  they  ought  not  to  defpairof  relieving  the 
patient  even  in  the  moft  defperate  circumfiances.  Of 
this  we  have  a very  flriking  proof,  from  Dr.  Buchan, 
in  an  old  man  and  his  fon,  who  were  both  feized  with 
it  about  the  middle  of  the  night.  He  fays  I did  not 
fee  them  till  next  morning,  when  they  had  much 
more  the  appearance  of  dead  than  living  men.  No 
pulfe  could  be  felt  ; the  extremities  were  cold  and 
rigid,  the  countenance  was  ghaftly,  and  the  lirength 
almoft  quite  exhaufted.  Yet  from  this  deplorable 
condition  they  were  both  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  opi- 
ates and  cordial  medicines.” 

OF  A DIARRHCEA,  OR  LOOSENESS. 

A loofenefs,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confidered 
as  a difeafe,  but  rather  as  a falutary  evacuation.  It 
ongtvt  therefore  never  to  be  flopped,  unlefs  when  it 
continues  too  long,  or  evidently  weakens  the  patient. 
As  this  however  fometimes^  happens,  we  fhall  point 
out  the  mofl  common  caufes  of  a loofenefs,  with  the 
proper  method  of  treatment. 

When  a loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold,  or 
an  obflru^led  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to  keep 
warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors,  to 
bathe  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water, 
to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  to  take  every  other 
method  to  reflore  the  perfpiration. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  reple- 
tion, a vomit  is  a proper  medicine.  Vomits  not  only 
cleanfe  the  flomach,  but  promote  all  the  fecretions, 
wdiich  renders  them  of  great  importance  in  carrying 
off  a debauch.  Half  a dram  of  ipecacuanha  in  pow- 
der v/ill  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  A day  or  two 
after  the  vomit,  the  fanje  quantity  of  rhubarb  maybe 
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taken,  and  repeated  two  or  three  times,  if  the  loofe- 
nefs  continues.  The  patient  ought  to  live  upon  light 
vegetable  food  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  to  drink  whey,^ 
thin  gruel,  or  barley-water. 

A loofenefs  occasioned  by  the  obftru^fion  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding. 
If  that  does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be 
fubftituted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  obftrudted. 
At  the  fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be  taken  to  re- 
llore  the  ufual  difcharges,  as  not  only  the  cure  of  the 
difeafe,  but  the  patient's  life,  may  depend  on  this. 

A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  ftopped. 
It  is  always  an  effort  of  nature  to  carry  off  fome  oftend- 
ing  matter,  wliich,  if  retained  in  the  body,  migfht  have 
fatal  effe6ts.  Children  are  very  liable  to  this  kind  of 
loofenefs,  efpecially  while  teething.  It  is,  hov/ever, 
fo  far  from  being  hurtful  to  them,  that  fuch  children 
generally  get  their  teeth  with  leaft  trouble.  If  thefe 
loofe  (tools  (hould  at  any  time  prove  four  or  griping, 
a tea-fpoonful  of  magnefia  alba,  with  four  or  five 
grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  given  to  a child  in  a little 
panado,  or  any  other  food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  will  generally  correct  the  acidity,  and  car- 
ry off  the  griping  ftools. 

A loofenefs  v^hich  proceeds  from  violent  paifions  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  muftbe  treated  Vv^iththe  great- 
eft  caution.  Vomits  in  this  cafe  are  highly  impro- 
per. Nor  are  purges  fafe,  uniefs  they  be  very  mild, 
and  given  in  fmall  quantities.  Opiates,  and  other 
antifpafmodic  medicines,  are  moft  proper.  Ten  or 
twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a 
cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea  every  eight  or  ten 
hours,  till  the  fymptoms  abate.  Eafe,  cheerfulnefs, 
and  tranquillity  of  mind  are  here  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance. 

When  it  proceeds  from  acid  or  poifonous  fubftan- 
ces  taken  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  muft  drink 
large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with  oil  or  fat 
broths,  to  promote  vomiting  or  purging.  Afterw^ards, 
if  there  be  reafon  to  fiifpeCl  that  the  bowels  are  in- 
flamed 
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flamed,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary.  Small  dofes  of 
kudanum  may  likevvife  be  taken  to  remove  their  irri- 
tation. 

When  the  goiik^  repelled  from  the  extremities  oc- 
cafions  a loofenefs,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  gentle 
dofes  of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives.  Tlie  gouty 
matter  is  likewife  to  be  folicited  towards  the  extremi- 
ties by  warm  fomentations,  cataplafms,  &c.  The 
peripiration  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  promoted 
%y  warm  diluting  liquors;  as  wine-whey,  with  fpirits 
of  hartfliorn,  or  a few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in 
it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which  may 
be  known  from  thefliminefs  of  the  ftools,  mixed  with 
pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &:c.  medicines  mufi;  be 
given  to  kill  and  carry  off  tliefe  vermin,  as  the  pow^der 
of  tin  with  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel.  After- 
wards lime-water,  either  alone,  or  with  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  rhubarb  infufed,  will  be  proper  to  ffrengthen 
the  bowels,  and  prevent  the  new  generation  of 
worms. 

A loofenefs  is  often  occafioned  by  drinking  bad 
water.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  generally 
proves  epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  this  or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  ufe 
of  pnwholefome  water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  cor- 
refled  by  mixing  wdth  it  quick  lime,  chalk,  or  th® 
like. 

In  people  w’hofe  ffomachs  are  weak,  violent  exer- 
cife  immediately  after  eating  rrill  occafion  a loofenefs. 
Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  will  be  pro- 
per, befides  avoiding  violent  exercife,  to  ufe  fuch  me- 
dichies  as  tend  to  brace  and  hrengthen  the  ffomach, 
as  infufions  of  the  bark  with  other  bitter  and  aflrin- 
gent  ingredients,  in  white  wine.  Such  perfons  ought 
Illccwife  to  take  frequently  a giafs  or  two  of  old  red. 
port,  or  good  claret. 

From  whatever  caufe  a loofenefs  proceeds,  when  it 
is  found  ueceffary  to  check  it,  tlic  diet  ought  to  con- 
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fiftof  rice  boiled  with  nhik,  and  flavoured  with  cin- 
n^mon;  rice-jelly,  fago  with  red  port;  and  the  lighter 
fort  of  flefli-meat  roafted.  The  drink  may  be  thin 
.water-gruel,  rice-water,  or  weak  broth  made  from 
lean  veal,  or  with  a flieep’s  head,  as  being  more  gela- 
tinous than  mutton,  beef,  or  chicken  broth. 

Perfons  who,  from  a peculiarweaknefs,  or  too  great 
an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  frequent  re- 
turns of  this  difeafe,  Ihould  live  temperately,  avoid- 
ing crude  furnmer  fruits,  all  unwholefome  foods,  and 
meats  of  hard  digefllon.  They  ought  likewife  to  be- 
ware of  cold,  moiflure,  or  whatever  may  obfl:ru6t  the 
perfpiration,  and  fliould  wear  flannel  next  the  Ikin. 
All  violent  paflfions,  as  fear,  anger,  &c.  are  likewife 
carefully  to  be  guarded  againft. 

OF  VOMITING; 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes;  as 
excefs  in  eating  and  drinking;  foulnefs  of  the  fto- 
mach ; the  acrimony  of  the  aliments ; a tranflation 
of  the  morbific  matter  of  ulcers^  of  the  gout,  the 
eryflpelas,  or  other  difeafes,  to  the  ftomach.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  a loofenefs  having  been  too 
fuddenly  flopped ; from  the  ftopp^e  of  any  cuftomary 
evacuation,  as  the  bleeding  piles,  the  menfes,  &:c. 
from  a weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  the  colic,  the  iliac 
paflTion,  a rupture,  a fit  of  the  gravel,  worms ; or  from 
) any  kind  of  poifon  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  an 
ufual  fymptom  of  injuries  done  to  the  brain;  as  con^- 
tufions,  comprehenfions,  &c.  It  is  likewife  a fymptom 
of  wounds  or  inflammations  of  the  diaphragm,  intef 
tines,  fpleen,  liver,  kidneys,  &:c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual  motions, 
as  failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a carriage,  &c. 
It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  paffions,  or  by 
the  idea  of  haufeous  or  difagreeable  objefts,  efpecially 
of  fuch  things  as  have  formerly  produced  vomiting. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  a regurgitation  of  the 
bile  into  the  ftomach  ; in  this  cafe  what  the  patient 
No.  10.  P p vomits 
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vomits  is  generally  of  a yellow  or  greenifli  colour,  and 
has  a bitter  tafte.  Perfons  who  are  fubjeft  to  ner- 
vous afte6tions  are  often  fuddenly  feized  with  violent 
fits  of  vomiting.  Laftly,  vomiting  is  a common  fymp- 
tom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it  generally  comes 
on  about  two  weeks  after  the  ftoppage  of  the 
menfes,  and  continues  during  the  firft  three  or  four 
months. 

When  vomiting;  proceeds  from  a foul  flomach,  or 
indigeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  but 
as  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to  be 
promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin  gruel. 

If  this  does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting,  a dofe  of 
ipecacuanha  may  be  tien,  and  worked  off  with 
weak  camomile-tea. 

When  the  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  or  the  obflruc- 
tion  of  cuflomary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting,  all 
means  mull  be  ufed  to  reflore  thefe  difcharges ; or, 
if  that  cannot  be  affefted,  their  place  muft  be  fup- 
plied  by  others,  as  bleeding, purging,  bathing  the  ex- 
tremites  in  warm  water,  opening  iffues,  fetons,  per- 
petual bliflers,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  efFe61  of  pregnancy,  it  may 
generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open.  The  bleeding  however  ought  to 
be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time,  and  the  purgatives 
fliould  be  of  the  mildefl  kind,  as  figs,  ftewed  prunes, 
manna,  or  fenna.  Pregnant  women  are  nfoll  apt  to 
vomit  in  the  morning  immediately  after  getting  out' 
of  bed,  which  is  owing  partly  to  the  change  of  poflure, 
but  more  to  the  emptinefs  of  the  ftomach.  It  may 
generally  be  prevented  by  taking  a difh  of  coffee,  tea, 
or  fome  light  breakfafl  in  bed.  Pregnant  women 
who  are  affii61ed  with  vomiting  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  i 
both  in  body  and  mind.  They  fliould  neither  allow 
their  ftomachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor  fhould  they 
e®t  much  at  once.  Cold  water  is  a very  proper  drink 
in  this  cafe,  if  the  ftomach  be  weak,  a little  brandy 
may  be  added  to  it.  If  the  fpirits  are  low,  and  the 
perfon  apt  to  faint,  a fpoonful  of  cinnamon-water,  j 
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with  a little  marmalade  of  quinces  or  oranges,  may 
be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach,  bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  Peruvian  bark 
infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  with  as  much  rhubarb 
as  will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent 
medicine  in  this  cafe.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo 
a.  good  medicine.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a 
glafs  of  wine  or  water.  Habitual  vomitings  are 
fornetimes  alleviated  by  making  oykers  a principal 
part  of  diet. 

A vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the 
fl:om?ch,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  beft 
medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia  alba,  a tea- 
frocnful  of  which  rnay  be  taken  in  a difli  of  tea  or  a 
little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
necefiarv,  to  keep  the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violont  paffions,  or 
afieQions  of  the  mind,  all  evacuants  mud  be  care- 
fully avoided,  efpecially  vomits.  Thefe  arc  exceed- 
ingly dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to 
be  kept  perfectly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind 
foothed,  and  to  take  fome  gentle  cordials,  as  negus, 
or  a little  brandy  and  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of 
laudanum  may  occafionally  be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affections 
of  the  ftomach,  muflc,  catior,  and  oth^r  antifpafmo- 
dic  medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Warm  and  aromatic  plaf- 
•ters  have  likewife  a good  effeCt.  The  ftomach-plafter 
of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  difpenfatory  may  be 
applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  a plafter  of 
theriaca,  which  will  anfwer  rather  better.  Aromatic 
medicines  may  likewife  be  taken  inwardly,  as  cinna- 
mon or  mint-tea,  wine  with  fpiceries  boiled  in  it,  &;c. 
The  region  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  sether, 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  with  ftrong  brandy^,  or 
other  fpirits.  The  belly  fliould  be  fomented  with 
warm  water,  or  the  patient  immerfed  up  to  the  breaft 
in  a warm  bath. 
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I have  always  found  the  faline  draughts  taken  in 
the  a6t  of  effervefcence,  of  fingular  ufe  in  flopping  a 
vomiting,  from  whatever  caiife  it  proceeded.  Thefe 
may  be  prepared  by  diffolving  a dram  of  the  fait  of 
tartar,  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  frefh  lemon-juice, 
and  adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint-water,  the 
fame  quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  a little 
white  fugar.  This  draught  muft  be  fwallowed  before 
the  effervefcence  is  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  vomiting  be  vio- 
lent. A,  violent  vomiting  has  fometimes  been  ftop- 
ped  by  cupping  on  the  region  of  the  ftomach  after  all 
other  means  had  failed.  - 

As  the  leaf!  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomit- 
ing again,  even  after  it  has  been  flopped,  the  patient 
muft  avoid  all  manner  of  a61ion.  The  diet  muft  be 
fo  regulated  as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  ftomach,,  and  no- 
thing fhould  be  taken  that  is  hard  of  digeftion.  We 
do  not  however  mean  that  the  patient  fhouJd  live  en- 
tirely upon  flops.  Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often  fits 
eafier  on  the  ftdmach  than  liquids, 
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Of  the  Diabetes,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Bladder. 

The  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  exceffive  dif- 
charge  of  urine.  It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with 
among  young  people ; but  often  attacks  perfons  in 
the  decline  of  life,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the 
more  violent  employments.,  or  have  been  hard  drink- 
ers in  their  youth.  1 

A diabetes  is  often  the  confequence  of  .acute  dif- 
eafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &:c.  where  the  patient  has 
fuffered  by  exceflive  evacuations;  it  may  aifo  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding  long  journies  upon 
a hard-trotting  horfe,  carrying  heavy  burdens,  ru<iming 
&c.  It  may  be  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  or  the 
ufe  of  ftrong  ftimulating  diuretic  medicines,  as  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides,  fpirits  of  turpentine,  and  fuch 
like.  It  is  often  the  efFe6l  of  drinking  too  great 
quantities  of  mineral  waters.  Many  imagine  that 
thefe  will  do' them  no  fervice  unlefs  they  be  drank  in 
great  quantities,  by  which  miftake  it  often  happens 
that  they  occafion  worfe  difeafes  than  thofe  they  were 
intended  to  cure.  In  a word,  this  difeafe  may  either 
proceed  from  too  great  a laxity  of  the  organs  which 
fecrete  the  urine,  from  fomething  that  ftimulates  the 
kidneys  too  much,  or  from  a thin  diflblved  ftate  of  the 
blood,  which  makes  too  great  a quantity  of  it  run  off 
by  the  urinary  paflages. 

In  a diabetes,  the  urine  generally  exceeds  in  quan- 
tity all  the  liquid  food  which  the  patient  takes.  It 
is  thin  and  pale,  of  a fweetifli  tafte,  and  an  agreeable 
fmell.  The  patient  has  a continual  thirfl,  with  fome 
degree  of  fever ; his  mouth  is  dry,  and  he  fpits  fre- 
quently a frothy  fpittle.  The  ftrength  fails,  the  ap- 
petite decays,  and  the  ftcfli  waftcs  away  till  die  pa- 
tient 
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tient  is  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone.  There  is  a heat  of 
the  bowels ; and  frequently  the  loins,  tefticles,  and 
feet  are  fweiled. 

This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  begin- 
ning; but  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  be- 
comes very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very  old 
people,  a perfccl  cure  is  not  to  be  expe61;ed. 

Every  thing  that  Simulates  the  urinary  paffages, 
or  tends  to  relax  ihe  habit,  mud  be  avoided.  For 
this  rea.fon  the  patient  fiiould  live  chiefly  on  folid  food. 
Hischiri:  maybe  quenched  with  acids;  asforrel,  juice 
of  len  or  vinegar.  'Fhe  mucilaginous  vegetables, 
as  ri.  - y aor!  falop,  \vdh  niijk,  are  the  mod:  pro- 
per m k imal  fubdances,  ilieil-ddi  are  to  be 

prc  , . V. lx j u .:rs,  crabs,  &c_. 

The  drink  maybe  Bridoi-water.  When  that  can- 
not be  obtained,  lime-water,  in  which  a due  propor- 
tion of  oak-bark  has  been  macerated,  may  be  ufed» 
The  white  decoction,  with  ii.inglafs  didblved  in  it,  is 
likewife  a very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it 
fljould  be  fo  gentle  as  not  to, fatigue  him.  He  diould 
lie  upon  a hard  bed  or  ma'trafs.  Nothing  hurts  the 
kidneys  more  than  , lying  too  foft.  A warm  dry  air, 
the  life  of  the  fiedi-bruffi,  and  every  thing  that  pro- 
motes perfpiration,  is  of  fcrvice.  For  this  reafon  the 
patient  ought  to  wear  flamyel  next  his  d;in.  A large 
flrengthening-plader .may  he  applied  to  the  back;  or, 
;vvhat  will  anfwer  better,  a-great  part  of  the  body  may 
be  wrapped  in  plader. 

Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be  not  too  much 
weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a good  effe61.  They 
may  confid  of  rhubarb,  with  cardamam  feeds,  or  any 
other  fpiceries,  infufed  in  wine,  and  may  be  taken  in 
fuch  cjuantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 

The  patient  mud  next  have  recourfe  to  adrin- 
gents.and  corroborants.  Half  a dram  of  powder 
ipadc  of  equal  parts  of  allum  and  the  infpifated  juice, 
commonly  called  Terra  Japonica,  may  be  taken  four 
times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  domach  will  bear  it. 

The 
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The  ^llum  mult  firft  be  melted  in  a crucible;  after- 
wards they  may  both  be  pounded  together.  Along 
with  every  dofe  of  this  powder  the  patient  may  tak(^ 
a tea-cupful  of  the  tin£ture  of  rofes. 

If  the  patient’s  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in 
fubftance,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the 
dofe  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The 
allum-whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  quarts  of 
milk  over  a flow  fire,  with  three  drams  of  alium,  till 
the  curd  feparates.  ^ 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe  even  though 
the  patient  refts  well.  They  lake  of  fpafm  and  irrita- 
tion, and  at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culation. Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

The  beft  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  and  wine.  A dram  of  bark  may  be  taken 
in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times  a-day.  The 
medicine  will  be  both  more  efficacious  and  lefs  -difa- 
■greeable,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir 
of  vitriol  be  added  to  each  dofe.  Such  as  cannot  take 
the  bark  in  fiibftance  may  ufe  the  deco6tion,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fliarpeiied  as 
above. 

There  is  a difeafe  incident  to  labouring  people  in 
the  decline  of  life,  called  an  Incontinericy  of  Urine. 
But  this  is  very  different  from  a diabetes,  as  the  water 
paffes  oflffinvoluntarily  by  drops,  and  does  not  exceed 
the  iifual  quantity.  This  difeafe  is  rather  troublelome 
than  dangerous.  It  is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the 
fphin<Sl;er  of  the  bladd’er,  and  is  often  the  effcfl:  of  a 
pally.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  hurts  or  injuries 
occafioned  by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours, 
&c.  Sometimes  it  is  the  effeft  of  a fever.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  a long  ufe  of  ftrong  diure- 
tics, or  of  ftimulating  medicines  inje61:ed  into  the 
bladder. 

This  difeafe  maybe  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of  aflrin- 
gent  and  corroborating,  medicines,  iuch  as  have  been 
mentioned  above  ; but  it  is  feldom  cured^  In 
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In  an  incontinency  of  iirine^  from  whatever  caufc,  a 
piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a bladder  ap- 
plied in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from 
galling  and  excoriating  the  parts.  A bottle  made  of 
India  rubber,  anfwers  this  purpofe  bell. 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a fupprellion  of 
urine  may  prbceed  from  various  caufes ; as  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys  or  bladder ; fmall  ftones  or  gra« 
yel  lodging  in  the  urinary  paffages,  hard  fasces  lying 
in  the  reftum.,  pregnancy,  a fi^afm  or  contraftion  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in  the  bladder 
itfelf,  afwelling  of  the  hasmorrhoidal  veins,  8>cc. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to 
remove  the  obftru6ting  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the 
urine;  but  as  this  inftrument  can  only  be  managed 
with  fafetyby  perfons  (killed  in  furgery,  we  fliall  fay 
nothing  further  of  its  ufe.  Abougee  may  be  ufed  by 
any  cautious  hand,  and  will  often  fuCceed  better  than 
the  catheter. 

Vv^e  would  chiefly  recommend  irt  all  obflru61ions 
of  urine,  fomentations  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as 
far  the  patient’s  flrength  will  permit,  is  neceffary, 
efpecially  where  there  are  fymptontsof  topical  inflam- 
mation. Bleeding  in  this  cafe  not  only  abates  the 
fever,  by  lelTening  the  force  of  the  circulation,  but  by 
relaxing  the  folids,  it  takes  off  the  fpafm  or  flric- 
ture  upon  the  veffels,  "which  occafioned  the  obftruc- 
tion. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  mufl  be  ufed.  Thefe 
may  either  confift  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of  decoc- 
tions of  mild  vegetables — as  mallow^s,  camomile  flow- 
ers^, &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may  either  be  applied 
to  the  part  affected,  or  a large  bladder  filled  with  the 
deco6lion  may  be  kept  continually  upon  it.  Some 
put.  the  herbs  themfelves  into  a flannel  bag,  and  apply 
them  to  the  part,  which  is  far  from  being  a bad  method. 
Thefe  continue  longer  warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the 
decoftion,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  the  part  equally 
moifl.  1 n 
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In  all  obftruftions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to  be 
kept  open.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be  attempted  by 
ftrong  purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  gentle 
infufion^  of  fenna  and  manna.  Clyfters  in  this  cafe 
not  only  open  the  body,  but  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an 
internal  fomentation,  and  greatly  affift  in  removing  the 
fpafm  of  the  bladder  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  food  muft  be  light  and  taken  in  fmall quantities. 
The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decoctions  and  in- 
fufions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  marfli-mallow 
roots,  lime-tree  buds,  &:c.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  a dram  of  Caltile  foap,  may 
be  frequently  put  into  the  patient’s  drink ; and,  if 
there  be  no  inflammation,  he  may  drink  fmall  gin- 
punch. 

Perfons  fubjeft  to  a fuppreflion  of  urine  ought  to 
live  very  temperate.  Their  diet  fliould  be  light,  and 
their  liquor  diluting.  They  fliould  avoid  all  acids 
and  auftere  wines,  fliould  take  fufficient  exercife,  lie 
hard,  and  avoid  ftudy  and  fedentary  occupations. 

OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

When  fmall  floiies  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or 
difcharged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  faid  to 
be  afflified  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe  flones 
happens  to  make  a lodgement  in  the  bladder  for  fome 
time,  it  accumulates  frefli  matter,  and  at  length  be- 
comes too  large  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine.  In  this 
cafe  the  patient  is  faid  to  have  the  flone. 

The  ftone  and  gravel  may  be  occafioned  by  high 
living  ; the  ufe  of  ftrong  aflringent  wines  ; a feden- 
tary life  ; lying  too  hot,  foft,  and  too  much  on  the 
back  ; the  conftant  ufe  of  water  impregnated  with 
earthly  or  ftony  particles ; aliments  of  an  aflringent  or 
windy  natur'e,  Sic,  It  may  likcwife  proceed  from  au 
heredita^  difpolition.  Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life, 
and  thofe  who  have  been  much  affli6led  with  the 
gout  and  rheiimatifm,  are  mofl  liable  to  it. 

Small  ftones  gr  gravel  in  the  kidneys  occaflon  pain 
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in  the  loins,  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  fometimes  bloody 
urine.  When  the  done  defceiids  into  the  ureter,  and 
is  too  large  to  pafs  alone  with  eafe,  all  the  above 
fymptoms  are  incrcafed  ; the  pain  extends  4:owards 
the  bladder  ; the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  afFe6ted  fide 
ar^  benumbed  ; the  tefticles  are  drawn  upwards,  and 
the  urine  is  obftrufted. 

A ftone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain  at  the 
time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water ; from 
the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  ftopping  fuddenly 
when  it  was  running  in  a full  ftream  ; by  a violent 
pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  motion,  efpe- 
cially  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  on  a rough  road  ; 
from  a white,  thick,  copious  {linking  mucous  fediment 
in  the  urine 5 from  an  itching  in  the  top  of  the  penis: 
from  bloody  urine  ; from  an  inclination  to  go  to  ftool 
during  the  difchargeof  urine;  from  the  patient’s  paf- 
ling  his  urine  more  eafily  when  lying  than  in  an  ereft 
poflure  ; from  a kind  of  convullive  motion  occafioned 
by  fharp  pain  in  difcharging  the  laft  drops  of  the 
urine  and  laftly,  from  founding  or  fearching  with  the 
catheter. 

Perfons  afflifted  with  the  gravel  or  (lone  fliould  a- 
void  aliments  of  a windy  or  heating  nature,  as  fait 
meats,  four  fruits,  &c.  Their  diet  ought  chiefly  to 
confift  of  fuch  things  as  tend  to  promote  the  fecretion 
of  urine,  and  to  keep  the  body  open.  Artichokes^ 
afparagi^s,  fpinnage,  littuce,  parlley,  purflane,  fuc- 
cory,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  raddifhes  may  be 
fnfely  eaten.  Onions,  leeks,  and  ceilary  are,  in  this 
eafe,  reckoned  .medicinal.  The  mod  proper  drinks 
are  whey, butter-milk,  milk  and  water,  barley-water; 
decoctions  or  infiifions  of  the  roots  of  marlli-mallows,, 
parfley,  liquorice,  or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous  vege- 
tables, as  linfeed,  lime-tree  buds  or' leaves,  Szc,  If  the 
patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  generous  liquors,  he 
may  drink  gin  and  water  not  too  Itrong. 

Gentle  exercife  is  proper ; but  violent  motion  is  , 
apt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  would  there fore^l 
advifedhat  it  fhouklbe  taken  in  moderation.  Perfons  ^ 

, affiified;/: 
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afflicted  with  the  gravel  often  pafs  a great  number  of 
ftones  after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  ; but 
thofe  who  have  a.  hone  in  the  bladder  are  feldom  able 
to  bear  thefe  kinds  of  exercife.  Whfre  there  is  an 
hereditary  tendency  to  this  difeafe,  a fedentary  life 
ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Were  people  careful, 
upon  the  hrft  fymptoms  of  gravel,  to  obferve  a proper 
regimen  of  diet,  it  might  often  he  carried  off,  or  at 
leal}  prevented  from  increaling^  but  if  the  fame  courfe 
which  occafioned  the  difeafe  is  perfiffed  in,  it  muft  be 
aggravated. 

. In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the  gravel,  which  is  com* 
monly  occafioned  by  a ffone  flicking  in  the  ureter  or 
feme  part  of  the  urinary  paffages,  the  patient  muft  be 
bled,  warm  fomentations  fliould  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  part  affefted,  emollient  clyfters  adminiftered, 
and  diluting  mucilaginous'  liquors  drank,  &c.  The 
treatment  of  this  cafe  has  been  fully  pointed  out  under 
the  articles.  Inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder, 
to  which  We  refer. 

, Dr,  Whyte  advifes  patients  who  are  fubje61  to  fre* 
quent  fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no  ftone 
in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two  or  three 
hours  before  breakfaft,  a pint  of  oyfter  or  cockle-flieil 
Time-water.  The  doctor  very  juftly  obferves,  that 
though  this  quantity  might  be  too  fmall  to  have  any 
fenfible  effect  in  diffoiving  a ffone  in  the  bladder,  yet 
it  may  very  probably  prevent  its  growth. 

W'hen  a ffone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  do61or 
recommends  Alicant  foap,  and  cyffer  or  cockle-flieil 
lime-water,  to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner 
The  patient  muft  fwallow  everyday,  in  any  form  that 
is  leaft  dilagreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part  of 
Alicant  ioap,  and  drink  three  or  four  pints  of  oyfter  or 
cockle  flicli  lime-water:  divide  the  fo^p  into -three 
.dofes;  the  largeft  to  be  taken  in  the.  morning  early, 
the  fecond  at  noon,  and  the  third  at  feven  in  the  even- 
ing; drinking. above  each  dofe  a large  draughi  the 
lime-water  ; the  remainder  of  which  he  may  iake 
. any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  inftead  ot  other 
jiquors.  * Qq2  The 
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The  patient  fhould  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity 
of  the  Jime-water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned 
above ; at  firft  a pint  of  the  former,  and  three  drams 
of  the  latter  iftay  be  taken  daily.  This  quantity, 
however,  he  may  increafe  by  degrees,  and  ought  to 
perfevere  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  efpecially 
if  he  finds  any  abatement  of  his  complaints,  for  feve- 
ral  months  ; nay,  if  the  ftone  be  very  large,  for  years. 
It  may  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be 
feverely  pained,  not  only  to  begin  with  the  foap  and 
lime-water  in  fmall  quantities,  but  to  take  the  fe- 
cond  or  third  lime-water  inftead  of  the  firft.  How- 
ever, after  he  has  been  for  fome  time  accuftomed  to 
thefe  medicines,  he  may  take  not  only  the  firft  water, 
but  if  he  finds  he  can  eafily  bear  it,  heighten  its  dif- 
folving  power  ftill  more  by  pouring  it  a fecond  time 
on  frefti  calcined  fhells. 

The  cauftic  alkali,  or  foap  lees,  is  the  medicine 
chiefly  in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the  ftone.  It  is  of  a 
very  acrid  nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in 
fome  gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  liquor;  as  veal-broth, 
new  milk,  linfeed-tea,  a folution  of  gum-arabic,  ora 
decoction  of  inarfh-mallow  roots.  The  patient  muft 
begin  with'  fmall  dofes  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or  forty 
drops,  and  increafe  by  degrees,  as  far  as  the  ftomach 
can  bear  it. 

The  cauftic  alkali  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two 
parts  of  quick-lime  with  one  of  pot-aflies,  and  fuffer- 
ing  them  to  ftand  till  the  lixivium  be  formed,  which 
muft  be  carefully  filtrated  before  it  be  ufed.  If  the 
folution  does  not  happen  readily,  a fmall  quantity  of 
water  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 

Though  the  foap-lces  and  lime-water  are  the  moft 
powerful  medicines  which  have  hitherto  been  difeo- 
vered  for  the  ftone ; yet  there  are  fome  things  of  a 
more  Ample  nature,  which  in  certain  cafes  are  found 
to  be  beneficial,  and  therefore  deferve  a trial.  An 
infufion  of  the  feeds  of  daucus  fylveftris,  or  wild  car- 
rot, fweetened  with  honey,  has  been  found  to  give 
confiderable  eafe  in  cafes  where  the  ftomach  could 
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not  bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature.  A decoftion 
of  raw  coffee-berries  token  morning  and  evening,  to 
the  quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces,  \|rith  ten  drops  of 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  has  likcwife  been  found  very 
efficacious  in  bringing  away  large  quantities  of  earthy 
matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is  likewife  found  to  be  of 
confiderable  fervice,  and  may  be  taken  in  gruel,  or 
in  any  other  form  that  is  more  agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  fliall  mention 
is  the  uva  urfi.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late 
for  the  gravel  and  ftone.  It  feems,  however,  to  be 
in  all  refpefts  inferior  to  the  foap  and  lime-water; 
but  it  is  lefs  difagreeable,  and  has  been  known  fre- 
quently to  relieve  gravelly  complaints.  It  is  gene- 
rally taken  in  powder  from  half  a dram  to  a whole 
dram,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  It  may,  however, 
be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  fcven  or  eight  drams  a-day, 
with  great  fafety  and  good  effeft. 


CHAP. 
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^ Of  involuntary  difcharges  tf  blood, 

Spontaneous  or  involuntary  difcharges  of 
bloocl  often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the 
bo^y.  i Thefe  however  are,  fa  far  from  being  al\vay§ 
dangeroui&5  that  they  often  prove  fahUary.  When 
fuch  difcharges  are  critical,  which  is  frequently  the 
cafe  in,  fevers,  they  ought  aiot  to  be  ftopped.  ■ Nof 
indeed  Is  it  proper  at  any  time  to  ftop'  them,  unleft 
they  may  be,  fo  great  as  to  endanger  the  patient:  s hfor. 
^ofl:  pebple,  afraid  of  - the  fmalleft  difcharge?  . Of 
blood  from  any  part  of  the  body,  fly  immediately  to 
the  ufe  of  ftyptic  and  aftringenttmeoicines,  by  which 
means  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  feme  other 
fatal  difeafe,  is  occafioned,  wbich,  had  the  difeharge 
been  allowed  to  go  on,  might  have  been  prevented. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever  part 
of  the  body  they  proceed,  muft  not  be  flopped.  They 
are  always  the  efforts  of  nature  to  relieve  herfelf; 
and  fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  confeqiience 
of  obflrufting  them.  It  may  indeed  be  fometimes 
neceffary  to  check  the  violence  of  fuch  difcharges ; 
but  even  this  requires  the  greatefl  caution.  Inflances 
might  be  given  where  the  flopping  of  a fmall  periodi- 
cal flux  of  blood,  from  one  of  the  fingers,” has  proved 
fatal  to  the  health. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  very  common  to  youth. 
Thofe  who  are  further  advanced  in  years  are  mefle 
liable  to  haemoptoe,  or  difeharge  of  blood  from  the 
lungs.  After  the  middle  period  of  life,  haamorrhoidal 
fluxes  are  mofl  common  ; and  in  the  decline  of  life, 
difcharges  of  blood  from,  the  urinary  paffages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from  very 
different,  and  often  quite  oppofite  caufes.  Some- 
times they  are  owing  to  a particular  confer uftion  of 
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the  body,  as  a fanguine  temperament,  a laxity  of  the 
veffels,  a plethoric  habit,  &c.  At  other  times  they 
proceed  from  a determination  of  the  blood  towards 
one  particular  part,  as  the  head,  the  hsemorrhoidal 
veins,  &;c.  They  may  liketvife  proceed  from  an  in- 
flammatory difpofltion  of  the  blood,  in  which  cafe 
there  is  generally  fome  degree  of  fever  ; this  alfo 
happens  when  the  flux  is  occafioned  by  an  obltrufted 
perfpiration,  or  a ftrifture  upon  the  fkin,  the  bowels, 
^r  any  particular  part  of  the  fyftem. 

But  a diflblved  ftate  of  the  blood  will  likewife  oc- 
caflon  haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the  dy- 
fentery,  the  feurvy,  the  malignant  fmall-pox,  &c. 
there  are  often  very  great  difeharges  of  blood  from 
different  parts  of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be 
brought  on  by  too  liberal  ufe  of  medicines,  which 
tend  to  diflblve  the  blood,  as  cantharides,  tlie  volatile 
alkaline  falts,  &c.  Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  qua- 
lity may  likewife  occafion  haemorrhages ; as  alfo  flrong 
purges  and  vomits,  or  any  thing  that  greatly  ftimulates 
the  bowels. 

Violent  paflions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will  alfo 
have  this  effect. ' Thefe  often  caufe  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  and  fornetimes  occafion  an  haemorrhage  of  the 
brain.  Violent  efforts  of  the  body,  by  overflraining- 
or  hurting  the  veffels,  may  have  the  fame  effect,  efpe- 
eially  when  the  body  is  long  kept  in  an  unnatura! 
poflure,  as  hanging  the  head  very  low.  Sic. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  muif  be  adapted  to  its 
caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood,  or  a 
tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle  pur- 
ges' and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceifary.  It  will: 
likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe  to  live* 
chiefly  upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all  flrong  li-' 
quors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  flimula- 
ting  quality.  The  body  fhould  be  kept  cool  and  the 
mind  eafy. 

When  an  bsemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or  dlf- 
folved  flate  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to  life  chiefly 
upon  acid  fruits  with  miik>  and  vegetables  of  a nou- 
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rifhing  nature,  as  fago,  falop,  &c.  His  drink  may 
be  wine  diluted  with  water,  and  lharpened  with  the 
juice  of  lemon,  vinegar,  or  fpirits  of  vitriol.  The  beft 
medicine  in  this  cafe  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which 
may  be  taken  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
toms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  effeft  of  acrid  food,  or 
of  ftrong  ftimulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be 
effefted  by  foft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient 
may  alfo  take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg 
of  Locatelli’s  balfam,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  fperma- 
ceti. 

When  an  obftru^Ied  perfpiration,  or  a ftrifture 
upon  any  part  of  the  fyftem,  is  the  caufe  of  an  haemor- 
rhage, it  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm  diluting 
liquors,  lying  a-bed,  bathing  the  extremeties  in  warm 
water,  &:c, 

BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  byfome 
degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  flulhing  in  the  face, 
pulfation  of  the  temporal  arteries,  heavinefs  in  the 
head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching  of  the 
noftrils,  8zc. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood,  this  difcharge 
is  very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head- 
ach,  a phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In  fevers 
where  there  is  a great  determination  of  blood  to'wards 
the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  fervice.  It  is  likewife 
beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver  and  fpleen, 
and  often  in  the  gout  and  rheumatifm.  In  all  dif- 
eafes  where  bleeding  is  neceflary,  a fpontaneous  dif- 
charge of  blood  from  the  nofe  is  of  much  more  fer- 
vice than  the  fame  quantity  let  with  the  lancet. 

In  a difcharge  of  blood'  from  the  nofe,  the  great 
point  is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  flopped 
or  not.  It  is  a common  praclice  to  flop  bleeding,  with- 
out confidering  whether  it  be  a difeafe,  or  the  cure 
of  a difeafe.  This  conduct  proceeds  from  fear;  but 
k has  often  bad  and  fometimes  fatal  efte6ts.  W hen 
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When  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens 
in  an  inflammatory  dlfeafe,  there  is  always  rcafon  to  • 
believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary;  and  therefore  it 
fliould  Be  Buffered  to  go  on,  at  leaf!  as  long  as  the  pa- 
tient is  not  weaken  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  [Terfeft  health,  who 
are  full  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  flopped, 
efpecially  if  the  fymptoms  of  plethora,  mentioned 
above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe  it  cannot  be 
flopped  without  rifking  the  patient’s  life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves  any 
bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fofar  as  to  endan- 
ger the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  flopped.  But 
when  it  returns  frequently,  or  continues  till  the  pulfe 
becomes  low,  the  extremites  begin  to  grow  cold,  the 
lips  pale,  or  the  patient  complains  of  being  fick  or 
faint,  it  mull  immediately  be  Hopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fliould  be  fet  nearly  up- 
right, v/itli  his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his  legs  im- 
merfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk.  His 
hands  ought  likewife  to  be  put  in  lukewarm  water, 
and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a little  tighter  than  ufual. 
Ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  arms,  about  the  place 
w^here  they  are  ufually  made  for  bleeding,  and  with 
nearly  the  fame  degree  of  tightnefs.  Thefe  mufl  be 
gradually  flackened  as  the  blood  begins  to  ftop,  and* 
removed  entirely  as  foon  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  nolijils  will  flop  the 
bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fucceed,  dofhls  of  lint 
dipped  in  flrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be  put  up  the 
nottrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they  may  be  dipped 
in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  diffolved  in  water  may  like- 
wife be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  a tent  dipped  in  the 
white  of  an  egg  well  bet  up,  may  be  rolled  in  a pow- 
der made  of  equal  parts  of  white  fugar,  burnt  allum, 
and  white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the  noflril  from  whence 
the  blood  iffues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as  they 
have  feldom.  time  to  operate.  'It  may  mt  however  be 
amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of  Glauhver’s 
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fait,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  manna,  diffolved  in  four 
or  five  ounces  of  barley-water.  This  may  be  taken 
at  a draught,  and  repeated  if  it  does  not  operate  in  a 
few  hours.  Ten  of  twelve  grains  of  nitre  may  be  taken 
in  a glafs  6f  cold  water  and  vinegar  every  hour,  or 
oftener  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  a ftronger  medi- 
cine be  neceffary,  a tea-cupful  of  the  tincture  of  rofes, 
with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
may  be  taken  every  hour.  When  the fe  things  cannot 
be  had,  the  patent  may  drink  water,  with  a little  com- 
mon fait  In  it,  or  equal  parts  of  water  and  vinegar. 

From  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  in 
a little  water  given  frequently;  or,  if  the  genitals  be 
immerfed  for  fome  time  in  cold  water,  feldom  fail  to 
Hop  a bleed  at  the  nofe,  or  from  any  other  part. 

- Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  outwardly, 
it  continues  inwardly.  This  is  very  troublefome,  and 
requires  particular  attention,  as  the  patient  is  apt  to 
be  fuffocated  with  the  blood,  efpecially  if  he  falls 
afleep,  which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  loling  a great 
quantity  of  blood. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fuffocatlon  from 
the  blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  palfage  may  be 
flopped  by  drawing  threads  up  the  noftrils,  and  bring- 
ing them  out  at  the  mouth,  then  faflening  pieces  of 
fponge,  or  fmall  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  ends,  af- 
•terwards  drawing  them  back,  and  tying  them  on  the 
outfide  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tightaefs. 

After  the  bleeding  is  flopped  the  patient  ought  to  be 
kept  as  eafyand  quiet  as  poffible.  He  fhould  not  pick 
hTs  nofe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted  blood, 
till  they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  and  fhould  not 
lie  with  his  head  low. 

Thofe  who  are  affefted  with  frequent  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  to  keepthem  warm  and  dry.  They  ought  to 
wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to  keep  their 
bodies  as  much  in  an  ereft  poflure  as  poffible,  and 
never  to  view  any  obje6l  obliquely.  If  they  have  too 
inuch  blood,  a vegetable  diet,  with  now  and  then  a 
cooling  pufge:^,  k ihe  fafeft  way  to  leffen  it.  Bu| 
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But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin  dilTolved 
#ate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  fliould  be  rich  and  nourifli- 
ing ; as  ftrong  broths  and  jellies,  fago-gruel  with  v/ine 
and  fugar,  &c.  Infuhons  of  thePp'vian  bark  in  wine 
ought  likewife  to  be  taken  and  perhfted  in  for  a cou- 
liderable  time. 

% 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND  PILES. 

A difeharge  of  blood  from  the  harmorrhoidhl  veilejs 
is  called  the  bleeding  piles.  When  the  veffels  only 
fwell,  and  difeharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceeding  pain- 
ful, the  difeafe  is  called  the  blind  piles. 

Perfons  of  a loofe  fpongy  fibre,  of  a bulky  fize,  who 
Jive  high,  and  lead  a fedentary,  inaftive  life,  are  mofi: 
fubject  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owfiiig  to  an  here- 
. ditary  difpofition.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  it  attacks 
perfons  more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  accidental. 
Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women,  efpecially  thofe 
of  a fanguine,  plethoric,  or  a fcorbutic  habit,  or  of  ^ 
melancholy  difpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of  blood, 
by  ftrong  aloetic  purges,  higT  feafoned  food,  drinking 
great  quantities  of  fweet  wines,  the  neglect  of  bleed- 
ing, or  other  cuftoraary  evacuations,  much  riding, 
great  cofiivenefs,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  hard  or 
difficult  ftools.  Anger,  grief,  or  other  violent  paffions, 
will  alfo  caufe  the  piles.  They  are  often  brought  on 
by  fitting  on  the  damp  ground.  Thin  breeches  will 
excite  the  difeafe  in  a perfon  who  is  fubje<fl:  to  it,  and 
fOmetimes  even  in  thofe 'who  never  had  it  before. 
Pregnant  women  are  often  afflicted  with  the  piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be 
treated  as  a difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary  than, 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or  carries  off 
difeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout,  rheu- 
matirm,'afihma,  and  hypochondriacal  complaints,  and 
frequently  proves  critical  in  colics,  and  inflammatory 
fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  milfi  be 
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had  to  his  habit  of  body,  hi:^  age,  ftrength,  and  man- 
ner of  living.  A difcharge  which  might  be  excelhve 
and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  maybe  vQry moderate,  and 
even  iaiutary  to  another.  That  only  is  to  be  efteemed 
dangerous,  which  continues,  too  long,  and  is  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  w^afte  the  patient’s  idrongth,  hurt  the 
digedion,.  nutrition,  and  other  fundfions  neceffary  to 
life. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  mufl  be  checked 
by  a proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medicines.  The 
DIET  m aft  be  cool  but  nourilliing — confiding  chiefly 
of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vegetables,  and  broths.  The 
drink  may  be  chalybeate  water,  orange-wheyj  decoc- 
tions or  infufions  of  the  adringent  and  mucilaginous 
plants,  as  the  tormentil  roots,  bidort,  marfhmallow- 
roots.  See.  . " 

Old  conferve  of  red  fofes  i&  a very  good  medicine 
in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk,  and 
‘^pken  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or  four  times 
•;^lay.  This  medicine  is  in  no  great  repute;  owing  to 
its  being  feldorn  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  produce 
any  effeefs  3 but  when  taken  as  here  diredied,  and  duly 
perfided  in  it  has  performed  very  extraordinary  cures 
in  violent  bsemorrhages,  efpecially  when  aflided  by 
the  tindlure  of  rofes  3 a tea-cupful  of  which  may  be 
taken  about  an  hour  after  every  dofe  of  the  conferve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe, 
both  as  a drengthener  and  adringent.  Haifa  dram 
of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  fliarpened 
;Mj:‘h  a few  drops  of  the  elixil  of  vitriol,  three  or  four 
^^s  a-day. 

KmThe  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and 
feturn  regularly  once  in  three  or  four  wrecks.  In  this 
cafe  they  are  always  to  be  confidered  as  a falutary  dif- 
charge, and  by  no  means  to  be  flopped.  Some  have 
entirely  ruined  their  health  by  flopping  a periodical 
difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hmmorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  blind  piles  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe.  The 
diet  mud  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool  and 
diluting.  It  is  likewife  neceffary  that  the  body  be 
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kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done  by  fmall  dofes 
of  the  flowers  of  brimflone  and  cream  of  tartar.  Thefe 
may  be  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  a tea-fpoonfiil 
,taken  two  or  three  times  a-day^  or  oftener  if  necefl'ary. 
Or,  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  of  brimflone  and  half  an 
ounce  of  purified  ' nitre  may  be  mixed  with  three  or 
four  ounces  of  the  lepitive  eleftuary,  and- a tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Emollient  clyflers.are  likewife  beneficial;  there 
is  fometimes  fuch  an  aflridion  of  the  anus,  thatthey 
cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this  cafe  a vomit  may  have 
a very  good  efledt. 

When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fwelled, 
but  difcharge  nothing,  the  patient  mufl  fit  over  the 
fleam  of  warm  water.  , Ele  may  alfo  apply  a linen 
cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the  part,  or 
poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  leeks  fried 
with  butter.  If  thefe  dp  not  produce  a difcharge, 
and  the  piles  appear  large,  leeches  mufl  be  applied 
as  near  to  them  as  poffible,  or  if  they  will  fix  upon  the 
piles  themfelves,  fo  much  the  better.  When  leeches 
will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened  with  a lancet. 
The  operation  is  very  eafy  and  attended  with  no  dan-^ 
ger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applications, 
are  recommended  for  the  piles,  but  they  feldora  have 
any  effedfs  worth  mentioning.  Their  principal  ufe  is 
. to  keep  the  part  moifl,  which  may  be  done  as  well  by 
a foft  poultice,  or  an  emollient  cataplafm.  When 
the  pain  however  is  very  great,  a liniment  made  of 
two  ounces  of  emollient  ointment,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  liquid  laudanum,  beatpp  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
may  be  applied. 
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Spitting  of  blood. 

WE  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  diTcharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  that  is  called  an  haemoptoe,  or 
fpltting  of  blood.  Perfons  of  a ilender  make,  and 
a lax  fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  lirait  breafts, 
are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  moil:  common  in 
the  fpring,  and  generally  attacks  people  before  they 
arrive  at  the  prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  a 
common  obfervation,  that  thof^'  who  have  been  fub- 
jecl  to  bleeding  at  the  nofe  when  young,  are  after- 
wards moft  liable  to  an  haimoptoe. 

An  haemoptoe  may  proceed  from  excefs  of  blood, 
from  a peculiar  weaknefs  of  the  lungs,  or  a bad  con- 
formation of  the  breaft.  It  is  often  occafioned  by  ex- 
ceffive  drinking,  running,  wreftling,  finging,  or  fpeak- 
5ng  aloud.  Such  ae.  have  weak  lungs  ought  to  avoid 
all  violent  exertions  of  that  organ,  as  they  value  life. 
They  ftioukl  likewife  guard  againft  violent  paftions, 
exceftive  drinking,  and  every  thing  that  occafions  a 
rapid  circulation  of  the  blood. 

This  difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of 
the  lungs.  Tliefe  may  either  be  received  from  withv 
out,  or  they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies  getting 
into  the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down  upon  the 
lungs,  and  hurting  that  tender  organ.  The  obftruc- 
tion  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation  may  occafion  a fpit- 
ting  of  blood  ; as  neglect  of  bleeding  or  purging  at 
the  ufual  feafons,  the  ftoppage  of  the  breeding  piles 
in  men,  or  the  menfes  in  women,  &c.  It  may  like- 
wife proceed  from  a polypus,  fcirrhous  concretions, 
or  any  thing  that  obftructs  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the  effecl;  of  a long  and  violent 
cough;  in  whieft  cafe  it  is  generally  the  forerunner  of 
a confumption.  ' A violent  degree  of  cold  fuddenly  ap- 
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piled  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body  will  occalion 
an  hasmoptoe.  It  may"  likewife  be  oceafioned  by 
breathing  air  which  is  too  mueh  rarefied  to  be  able 
properly  to  expand  the  lungs.  This  is  often  the  cafe 
with  thofe  who  work  in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glafs- 
houfes,  or  the  like.  It  is  likewife  faid  to  happen  to 
fuch  as  afcend  to  the  top  of  very  high  mountains^  as 
the  Peak  of  Teneriff,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered  as 
a primary'  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a fymptom,  and  in 
fome  difeafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This  is  the 
cafe  in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  fundry  other 
fevers.  In  a dropfy,  fcurvy,  or  confumption,  it  is  a. 
bad  fymptom,  and  fhew^s  that  the  lungs  are  ulcerated. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  generally  preced<ed  by  a fenfe 
of  weight,  and  opprelhon  of  the  bread,  a dry  tickling 
cough,  hoarfcnels,  and  a difficulty  of  breathing. 
Sometimes  if  is  ufliered  in  with  diivering  coldnefs  of 
the  extremities,  collivenefs,  great  laiiitude,  flatulence, 
pain  of  the  back  and  loins,  &c.  As  thefe  fiiew  a ge- 
neral drifture  upon  the  veffels,  and  a tendency  of  the 
blood  to  inflammation,  tirey  are  commonly  the  fore- 
runners of  a very  copious  difeharge.  The  above 
fymptoms  do  not  attend  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the 
gums  or  fauces,  by  which  means  thefe  may  always  be 
difthiguiflied  from  an  heemoptoe.  Sometimes  the 
blood  that  is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a florid  red  colour; 
and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and  of  a dark  or  black- 
ifli  colour ; nothing  however  can  be  inferred  from  this 
circumftance,  but  that  the  blood  has  lain  a longer  or 
fliorter  time  in  the  bread;  before  it  was  dilcharged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a drong  healthy  perfon,  of  a 
found  conditution,  is  not  very  dangerous  5 but  wheu 
it  attacks  the  tender  and  dejicate,  or  petfons  of  weak 
lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed.  When  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a feirrhus  or  polypus  of  the  lungs,  it  is, 
■ bad.  The  danger  is  greater  w'lren  the  difeharge  pro- 
ceeds from  the  rupture  of  a large  veflel  than  of  a final! 
one.  When  the  extravafated  blood  is  not  fpit  up,  but 
lodges  in  the  bread,  it  corrupts,  and  greatly  ejQ.creafcs 
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the  danger.  When  the  blood  proceeds  from  an'ulcer 
in  the  lungs,  it  is  generally  fatal. 

The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cool  arid  eafy.  Every 
thing  that  heats  the  body  or  quickens  the  circulation, 
increafes  the  danger.  The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be 
foothed,  and  every  occafion  of  exciting  the  paflions 
avoided.  The  diet  fliould  be  foft,  cooling,  and  len- 
der ; as  rice  boiled  with  milk,  fmall  broths,  barley- 
gruels,  panado,  &c.  The  diet,  in  this  cafe,  can 
fcarce  be  too  low.  Even  w^ater-gruel  is  fufficient  to 
fupport  the  patient  for  fome  days.  All  drong  liquors 
muft  be  avoided.  The  patient  may  drink  milk  and 
water,  barley-water,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch 
like.  Every  thing  however  fliould  be  drank  cold, 
and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  He  fliould  obferve 
the  ftrifteft  filence,  or  at  lead;  fpeak  with  a very  low 
voice.  ' 

This,  like  the  other  involuntary  difeharges  of  blood, 
ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  dopped  by  adringent  medi- 
cines. More  mifehief  is  often  done  by  thefe  than  if 
it  were  fuffered  to  go  on.  It  may  however  proceed 
fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  patient,  and  even  endanger 
his  life ; in  which  cafe  proper  means  mud  be  ufed  for 
redraining  it. 

The  body  fliould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative 
diet ; as  roaded  apples,  dewed  prunes,  and  fuch  like. 
If  thefe  diould  not  have  the  defired  ede6t,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  lenitive  eleftuary  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  as  is  found  necedary.  If  the  bleed- 
ing proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the 
extremities,  as  directed  for  a bleeding  at  the  nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feveruh,  bleeding  and  fmall 
dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe  ; a fcruple  or  half  a dram 
of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary  drink 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His  drink  may  likewife  be 
fnarpened  with  acids,  as  juice  of  lemon,  or  a few 
drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol ; or  he  may  take  frequent- 
ly a cup  of  the  tin61:ure  of  rofes. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  has 
likewife  a very  good  edetd:  in  this  difeafe.  Opiates 
' too 
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too  are.  fometimes  beneficial ; but  thefe  muft  be  ad-^ 
minifiered  with  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of 
laudanum  maybe  given  in  a cup  of  barley-water  twice 
a-dajy,  and  continued  for  fome  time,  provided  they  be 
fou0d.  ^ epb  ficial . 

conferve  of  rofes  is  likewife  a very  good  medL 
cine  in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fufficient 
quantity,  and  long  enough  perMed  in.  It  may  be 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  a-day ; 
and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a cough,  it  fliould 
be  made  into  an  eleft uary  with  balfamic  fyrup,  and  a 
little  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

If  ftronger  aftringents  be  necelTary,  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of 
water  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjeQ:  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe  fliould  avoid  all  excels.  Their  diet  fliould  be 
light  and  cool,  confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegeta- 
bles. Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the  mind. 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD 

Is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difeharges  of  blood 
which  have  already  been  mentioned ; but  it  is  very 
(Jangerous,  and  requires  particular  attention* 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain 
.of  the  ftomach,  ficknefs,  and  naufea ; and  is  accom- 
panied with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  fainting  fits* 
This  difeafe  is  fometimes  periodical ; in  which  cafe 
it  is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from  an  ob- 
llruQion  of  the  menfes  in  women ; and  fometimes  from 
the  flopping  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  flux  in  men.  It  may 
be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that  greatly  flimulates  or 
Wounds  the  flomach,  as  flrong  vomits  or  purges, 
acrid  poifons,  fliarp  or  hard  fubftances  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  &c.’ It  is  often  the  effe6l  of  obftruftions  in  the 
liver,  the  fpeen,  or  fome  of  the  other  vifeera.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  external  violence,  as  blows  or 
I bruifes,  or  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  in- 
i'* No.  11.  S s flamation. 
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fiamation.  In  hyfteric  women,  vomiting  of  blood  h 
a very  common,  but  by  no  means  a dangerous  fymp- 
Tom. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes 
from  the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels, 
and  becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfentery  or 
putrid  fever  maybe  occafioned.  The  bell,  way  of 
preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  by 
frequently  giving  emollient  clyfters.  Purges  mull  not 
be  given  till  the  difcharge  isliopt,  otherwife  they  will 
irritate  the  ftomach,  and  increafe  the  diforder.  All 
the  food  and  drink  muft  be*  of  a mild  cooling  nature, 
and  taken  in  fmall  quantities.  Even  drinking  cold 
water  has  fometimes  proved  a remedy,  but  it  will 
fucceed  better  when  fbarpened  with  the  weak  fpirits 
of  vitriol.  When  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation, 
bleeding  may  be  neceflary  j but  the  patient's  weak- 
nefs  will  feldom  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be  of  ufe  ; 
but  they  muft  be  given  in  very  fmall  dofes,  as  four  or 
five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

After  a difcharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  generally 
troubled  with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acrimony  of 
the  blood  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  gentle  purges  will 
be  neceflfary. 

BLOODY  URINE 

Is  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  veflels  of  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being  either  en- 
larged, broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dan- 
gerous according  to  the  different  circumftances  which 
attend  it.  ' 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly  without  inter- 
ruption or  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the  kidneys ; but  if 
the  blood  be  in  fmall  quantity,  of  a dark  colour,  and 
emitted  with  heat  and  pain  about  the  bottom  of  the 
belly,  it  proceeds  from  the  bladder.  When  bloody 
urine  is  occafioned  by  a rough  ftone  defcending  from 
the  kidneys  to  the  bladder,  which  wounds  the  ureters, 
it  is  attended  with  a fliarp  pain  in  the  back,  and  dif- 
ficulty 
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ficulty  of  making  water.  If  the  coats  of  the  bladder 
are  hurt  by  a ftone,  and  the  bloody  urine  follows,  it 
is  attended  with  the  mod:  acute  pain,  and  a previous 
ftoppage  of  urine. 

Bloody  urine  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard 
riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a done  lodged  in  the 
kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges,  or  diarp  diuretic  me- 
dicines, efpecially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  degree  of 
danger;  but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed  purulent 
matter,  as  this  diews  an  ulcer  fomewhere  in  the  uri- 
nary padages.  Sometimes  this  difeharge  proceeds 
from  excefs  of  blood,  in  which  cafe  it  is  rather  to  be 
confidered  as  a falutary  evacuation  than  a difeafe.  If 
the  difeharge  however  be  very  great,  itmaywafte  the 
patient’s  drength,  and  occafion  an  ill  habit  of  body, 
a dropfy,  or  a confumption. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  mud  be  varied  ac- 
cording the  different  caufes  from  which  it  proceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a done  in  the  bladder,  the  cure 
depends  upon  a furgical  operation. 

If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptoms  of 
indammation,  bleeding  will  be  necedary.  The  body 
^ mud  alfo  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyders,  or  cool- 
ing purgative  medicines;  as  cream  of  tartar,  rhubarb, 
manna,  or  fmall  dofes  of  lenitive  eleftuary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a didblved  date 
of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom  of  fome  ma- 
lignant difeafe  ; as  the  fmall-pox,  a putrid  fever,  &c. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  life  depends  on  the  liberal  ufe 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  and  acids,  as  has  been  (hewn. 

If  an  ulcer  is  formed  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  the 
patient’s  diet  mud  be  cool,  and  his  drink  of  an  healing, 
balfamic  quality,  as  deco61ions  of  rnaidi-mallow  roots 
with  liquorice,  folutions  of  gum-arabic,  &c.  Three 
ounces  of  mardi-mallow  roots  and  half  an  ounce  of  li- 
quorice may  be  boiled  in  two  quarts  of  water  to  one; 
twQ  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  puri- 
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lied  nitre,  may  be  diffolved  in  the  ftrained  liquor,  and 
a tea-curful  of  it  taken  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  of  aftringents  in  this  difeafe  has  often 
bad  confequence.  When  the  flux  is  flopped  too  foon, 
the  grumous  blood,  by  being  confined  in  the  veflels, 
may  produce  inflammations,  abfcefs,  and  ulcers.  If 
however  the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient  feems  to 
fufler  from  the  lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aftringents  may  be 
neceffary.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  three  or 
four  ounces  of  lime-water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the 
tintlure  of  Peruvian  bark,  three  times  a-day. 

THE  DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOODY  FLUX 

Prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn.  It  is  moft  com^ 
mon  in  marfliy  countries,  where,  after  hot  and  dry  fum- 
mers,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic.  Perfons  are  moft 
liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed  to  the  night  air,  or 
who  live  in  places  where  the  air  is  confined  and  un- 
wholefome.  Plence  it  often  proves  fatal  in  camps, 
ftiips,  jails,  hofpitals,  and  fuch  like  places. 

This  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that 
obftru61:s  the  perfpiration,  or  renders  the  humours  pur 
trid — as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes,  unwholefome  diet, 
bad  air,  8zc,  It  is  moftly  communicated  by  infection. 
This  ought  to  make  people  extremely  cautious  ingoing 
near  fuch  perfons  as  labour  under  the  difeafe,  Even 
the  fmell  of  the  patient’s  excrements  has  been  known 
to  communicate  the  infe6lion. 

A flux  of  the  belly  is  known  by  violent  pain  of  the 
bowels,  a conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool,  and  gene- 
rally more  or  lefs  blood  in  the  ftools.  It  begins  like 
other  fevers,  with  chillnefs,  lofs  of  ftrength,  a quick 
pulfe,  great  thirft,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The 
ftools  are  at  firft  greafy  and  frothy,  afterwards  they  are 
ftreaked  with  blood,  and  at  laft  have  often  the  appear- 
ance of  pure  blood,  mixed  with  fmall  filaments  refem- 
bling  bits  of  fliin.  Worms  are  fometimes  pafled  both 
upwards  and  downwards  though  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  goes  to  ftool,  he  feels 

a bearing 
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a bearing  down,  as  if  the  bowels  were  falling  out,  and 
fometimes  a part  of  the  inteftines  is  actually  protruded, 
which  proves  exceedingly  troublefome,  efpecially  in 
children.  Flatulency  is  ulfo  a painful  fymptom,  parti- 
cularly towards  the  end  of  the  difeafe. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  a diarrhoea 
or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  Eools : and  from 
the  cholera  morbus  by  not  being  attended  with  fucll 
violent  and  frequent  fits  of  vomiting,  &c. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate,  or 
fuch  as  have  been  wafted  by  the  gout,  the  fcurvy,  or 
other  lingering  difeafes,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Vo- 
miting and  hiccuping  are  bad  figns,  as  they  fliew  aii 
inflammation  of  the  flomach.  When  the  ftools  are 
green,  black,  or  have  a difagreeble  cadaverous  fmelJ, 
the  danger  is  very  great,  as  it  (hews  the  difeafe  to  be 
of  the  putrid  kind.  It  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom 
when  clyfters  are  immediately  returned ; but  ftill  more 
fo  when  the  paflTage  is  obftinately  fhut,  that  they  can- 
not be  inje£fed.  A feeble  pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  ex- 
tremities, with  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  and  convul- 
fions,  are  figns  of  approaching  death. 

Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in  this  difeafe  than 
cleanlinefs.  It  contributes  greatly  to  the  recovery  of 
the  patient,  and  no  lefs  to  the  fafety  of  fuch  as  attend 
■ him.  In  all  contagious  difeafes  the  danger  is  increafed, 
'and  the  infection  fpread,  from  want  of  cleanlinefs;  but 
in  none  more  than  this.  Everything  about  the  patient 
fliouldbe  frequently  changed.  The  excrement  fhould 
never  be  fuffered  to  continue  in  his  room,  but  removed 
immediately  and  buried  under  ground.  A conftant 
fiream  of  frefli  air  fliould  be  admitted  into  the  cham^ 
ber:  and  it  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled  with  viner 
gar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  fome  other  firong  acid, 

The  patient  mull:  not  be  difcouraged,  but  his  fpir 
rits  k:ept  up  in  the  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the 
fears  and  apprehenfions  of  the  fick.  All  difeafes 
of  this  nature  have  a tendency  to  fink  and  deprefs 

the 
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the  fpirits,  and  when  that  is  increafed  'by  fears  and 
alarms  from  thofe  whom  the  patient  believes  to 
be  perfons  of  fkill,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  worft 
effe6i(:s. 

A flannel  waiftcoat  worn  next  the  Ikin  has  often 
a very  good  efle61:.  This  promotes  the  perfpiration 
without  over-heating  the  body.  Great  caution  how- 
ever is  neceflary  in  leaving  it  off.  A dyfentery 
has  often  been  brought  on  by  imprudently  throwing 
oflf  a flannel  waiflcoat  before  the  feafon  was  fuflrci- 
ently  warm.  For  whatever  purpofe  this  is  worn,  it 
fliould  never  be  left  off  but  in  a warm  feafon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  greateft  attention  muft  be  paid 
' to  the  patient’s  diet.  Flefh,  flih,  and  every  thing 
that  has  a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the 
flomach  muft  be  abftained  from.  Apples  boiled  in 
milk,  water-pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  with  broth 
made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  may  conf- 
titute  the  principal  part  of  the  patient’s  food.  Gela- 
tinous broth  not  only  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  food, 
but  often  proves  more  efleclual  than  medicine.  ■ 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfen- 
tery, which  may  be  ufed  by  fuch  as  cannot  take  the 
broth  mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a few 
handfuls  of  fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  feven 
hours,  till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  ftarch.  Two  or 
three  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down, 
and  boiled  in  fuch  a quantity  of  new  milk  and  water 
as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  pap.  This  may  be  fweet- 
ened  to  the  patient’s  tafte,  and  taken  for  his  ordinary 
food. 

In  a putrid  dyfentery  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
to  eat  freely  of  moft  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit;  as 
apples,  grapes,  goofcberries,  currant-berries,  ftraw- 
berries,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  eaten  raw  or 
boiled,  with  or  without  milk,  as  the  patient  choofes. 
The  prejudice  againft  fruit  in  this  difeafe  is  fo  great, 
that  many  believe  it  to  be  the  common  caufe  of 
dyfenteries.  This  however  is  an  egregious  miftake. 

both 
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Both  reafon  and  experience  fliew,  that  good  fruit 
is  one  of  the  beft  medicines,  both  for  the  preven- 
tion and  cure;  and  is  in  every  refpe(ft  calculated 
to  counteract  that  tendency  to  putrefaClion,  from 
whence  the  moft  dangerous  kind  of  dyfenteries  pro- 
ceeds. The  patient  in  fuch  a cafe  ought  therefore  to 
be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he  pleafes,  provid- 
ed it  be  ripe. 

The  moft  proper  drink  in  ‘ this  diforder  is  whey, 
and  it  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of  clear  whey 
alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink  and  in  form 
of  clyfter.  When  whey  cannot  be  had,  barley-water 
fharpened  with  cream  of  tartar  may  be  drank,  or  a 
decoClion  of  barley  and  tamarinds;  two  ounces  of 
the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  may  be  boiled  in  two 
quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm  water,  water-gruel, 
or  water  wherein  hot  iron  has  been  frequently 
quenched,  are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in 
turns.  Camomile-tea,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it, 
is  an  exceeding  proper  drink.  It  both  ilrengthens 
the  ftomach,  and  by  its  antifeptic  quality  tends  to 
prevent  a mortification  of  the  bowels. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it  is  always  necef- 
fary  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paffages.  For  this  purpofe,  a 
vomit  of  ipecacuanha  muft  be  given,  and  wrought  off 
with  weak  camomile-tea.  Strofig  vomits  are  feldom 
neceffary  here.  A fcruple,  or  at  moft  half  a dram  of 
ipecacuanha,  is  generally  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and 
fometimes  a very  few  grains  will  fuffice.  The  day 
after  the  vomit,  half  a dram,  or  two  fcruples  of  rhu- 
barb, muft  be  taken ; or  what  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
rather  better,  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
Epfom  falts.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  every  other 
day  for  two  or  three  times.  Afterwards  fmall  dofes 
of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken  for  fome  time.  Two 
or  three  grains  of  the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a 
table-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  taken 
three  times  a-day. 

Thefe  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  preferibed 
above,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  effeft  a cure.  Should 
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it  however  happen  otherwife,  the  following  allringent 
medicines  may  be  ufed. 

A clyfters  of  ftarch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  twice  a-day.  At  the  fame  time  an  ounce 
of  gum-arabic,  an  half  an  ounce  of  gum-tragacanth, 
may  be  diflblved  in  a pint  of  barley  water,  over  a flow 
fire,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effeft,  the  patient  may 
take  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of 
the  Japonic  confeftion,  drinking  after  it  a tea-cupful 
of  the  deco£lion  of  logwood. 

Perfons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  are 
very  liable  to  relapfe  ^ to  prevent  which,  great  cir- 
cumfpe6lion  with  refpeft  to  diet  is  neceflary.  The 
patient  muft  abftain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine  ; but  he  muft 
drink  no  kind  of  malt  liquor.  He  fliould  likewife 
abftain  from  animal  food,  as  fifli  and  flefh,  and  live 
principally  on  milk  and  vegetables. 

Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  likewife  of 
importance.  The  patient  fliould  go  to  the  country 
as  foon  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  fliould  take 
exercife  daily  or  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage.  He  may 
likewife  ufe  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  and 
may  drink  twice  a-day  a gill  of  lime-water  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend 
a ftri6f  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a fpare  ufe  of  animal 
food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and  other 
vegetables.  The  night  air  is  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  all  communication  with  the  fick.  Bad  fmells  are 
iikewife  to  be  fliunned,  efpecially  thofe  which  arife 
from  putrid  animal  fubflances.  The  neceflaries  where 
the  fick  go  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  appear, 
the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  to  go 
to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm  liquor, 
to  promote  a fweat.  This,  with  a dofe  or  two  of 
rhubarb  at  the  beginning,  would  often  carry  off  the 
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difeafe.  In  countries  where  dyfenteries  prevail,  we 
would  adyife  fuch  as  are  liable  to  them,  to  take 
either  a vomit  or  a purge  every  fpring  or  autumn, 
as  a preventive. 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the 
LIENTERY  and  CCELIAC  PASSION,  which, 
though  lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  merit 
conflderation.  Thefe  difeafes  generally  proceed  from 
a relaxed  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  which  is 
fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  food  pafles  through  them 
with  hardly  any  fenfible  alteration ; and  the  patient 
dies  merely  from  the  want  of  nourilhment. 

When  the  lientery  or  coeliac  paflion  fucceeds  to  a 
dyfentery,  the  cafe  is  bad.  They  are  always  dan- 
gerous in  old  age,  efpecially  when  the  conflitutioii 
has  been  broken  by  excefs  or  acute  difeafes.  If  the 
ftools  be  very  frequent,  and  quite  crude,  the  thirfl: 
great,  with  little  urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the 
face  marked  with  fpots  of  different  colours,  the  dan- 
ger is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the 
fame  as  in  the  dyfentery.  In  all  obftinate  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  the  cure  muff  be  attempted,  by  firft  cleanf- 
ing  the  ftomach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits  and 
purges  j afterwards  fuch  a diet  as  has  a tendency  to 
heal  and  ftrengthen  the  bowels,  with  opiates  and 
aftringent  medicines,  will  generally  complete  the 
cure. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpefl:  to  a Te- 
nesmus, or  frequent  deflre  of  going  to  ftool.  This  dif- 
eafe refembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both  in  its 
fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think  it  need- " 
lefs  to  infift  upon  it* 
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CHAP.  XXVL 


Of  the  Head-ach, 


CHES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different 
caufes,  and  may  affe8:  any  part  of  the  body^ 


but  we  fhall  point  out  thofe  only  which  occur  moft 
frequently  and  are  attended  with  the  greateft  dan* 


ger. 


When  the  head-ach  is  flight,  and  affefts  a particu- 
lar part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia; 
when  the  whole  head  is  affected,  cephalaea;  and  when 
on  one  fide  only,  hemicrania.  A fixed  pain  in  the 
forehead,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the 
thumb,  is  called  the  clavis  hyflericus. 

There  are  alfo  other  diftinftions.  Sometimes  the  * 
pain  is  internal,  fometimes  external ; fometimes  it 
is  an  original  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  fymp- 
tomatic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a hot 
bilious  habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbing, 
with  a confiderable  heat  of  the  part  affe6red.  When 
from  a cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  complains 
of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a fenfe  of  coldnefs  in 
the  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fometimes  at- 
tended with  a degree  of  ftupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obftrucls  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  veffels  of  the  head,  may  occafion 
a head-ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  habit,  who  abound 
with  blood,  the  head-ach  often  proceeds  from  the 
fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; as  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  fweating  of  the  feet.  &c.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  any  caufe  that  determines  a great  flux 
of  blood  towards  the  head ; as  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, or  hanging  down  the  head  for  a long  time. 
Whatever  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
head  will  likewife  occafion  a head-ach;  as  looking 
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long  obliquely  at  any  obje^},  wearing  anything  tight 
about  the  neck,  a new  hat,  of  the  like. 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage  of 
a running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtufe,  prefT- 
ing  pain  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  in  which  there 
feenis  to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce 
hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  the  cauftic 
niatter  of  the  veneYal  difeafe,  it  generally  affe6ts  the 
fkuli,  and  often  produces  a caries  of  the  bones. 

Soaietiines  the  hcad-ach  proceeds  from  the  repul- 
Con  or  retroceiiion  of  the  gout,  the  erylipelas,  the 
fm all- pox,  nieafles,.  itch,  or  other  eruptive  difeafes. 
What  is  called  a heniicrania  generally  proceeds  from 
cruciirles  or  indigefion.  Inanition,  or  emptinefs, 
will  often  alfo  occafion  head-achs.  We  have  often  feeii 
iiiftances  of  this  in  nurfes  who  gave  fuck  too  long, 
or  who  djd  not  take  a fufiicient  quantity  of  folid 
food. 

There  is  likewife  a moft  violent,  fixed,  conftant,  and 
alniolt  intolerable  head-ach,  which  occafions  great  de- 
bility both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  deep,  deftroys 
the  appetite,  caufes  a vertigo,  dimnefs  of  fight,  a noife 
.in  the  ears,  convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes. 
vomiting,  codivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  &c. 

The  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual  and 
intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans.  It  is  alfo  a 
very  common  fymptom  in  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac 
complaints. 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with  pale 
urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  In  exceffive 
head-achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  is  a bad  fign. 

When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very  violent 
it  often  terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apoplexy,  deafnefs, 
a vertigo,  the  palfy,  or  the  epilepfy. 

In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be 
obferved.  ’ The  diet  ought  to  confiflof  fuch  emollient 
fubiiances  as  willcorredl  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
and  keep  the  body  open  ; as  apples  boiled  in  milk, 
fpinnage,  turnips,  and  fuch  like.  The  drink  ought 
to  be  diluting ; as  barley-water^  infufions  of  mild  muci- 
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laginous- vegetables,  decoclions  of  the  fudorific  woods, 
&;c.  The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and 
frequently  bathed  in  lukewarm  water ; the  head 
fliouid  be  fliaved,  and  bathed  with  water  and  vine- 
gar. The  patient  ought  as  much  as  poffible  to  keep 
iti  an  ereft  pofture,  and  not  to  lie  with  his  head  too 
low. 

When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood,  or 
a hot  bilious  conftitution,  bleeding  is  neeelTary.  The 
patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  ope- 
ration repeated  if  there  be  occafion.  Cupping  alfo, 
or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  be- 
hind the  ears,  will  be  of  fervice.  Afterwards  a blifr 
tering-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  neck  behind  the 
ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that  is  moft  afFe6led, 
In  fome  cafes  it  will  be  proper  to  blifter  the  whole 
head.  In  perfons  of  a grofs  habit,  iffues  or  perpe- 
tual blifters  will  be  of  fervice.  The  body  ought  like^ 
wife  to  be  kept  open  by  gentle  laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a Copious 
vitiated  ferum  ftagnating  in  the  membranes,  either 
within  or  without  the  Ikull,  with  a dull,  heavy,  con- 
tinual pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor 
gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives  are 
neeelTary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes,  refin  of  jalap,  or 
the  like,  It  will  alfo  be  neeelTary  in  this  cafe  to 
blifter  the  whole  head,  and  to  keep  the  back  part  of 
the  neck  open  for  a confidcrable  time  by  a perpetual 
blifter. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occalioned  by  the  ftoppage 
of  a running  at  the  nofe,  the  patient  Ihould  frequent- 
ly fmell  to  a bottle  of  volatile  falts ; he  may  likewife 
take  fnuff,  or  anything  that  will  irritate  the  nofe,  fo 
as  to  promote  a difeharge  from  it ; as  the  herb  ma- 
itich,  ground-ivy,  &c, 

A hemicrania,  efpecially  a periodical  one,  is  gene- 
ral!^ owing  to  a foulnefs  of  the  ftoraach,  far  which 
gentle  vomits  muft  be  adminiftered,  as  alfo  purges  of 
rhubaib..  After  the  bowels  have  been  fufiiciently 
cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  atld  ftteh  bitters  as  tend. 
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to  llrengtlien  the  ftomach,  will  be  neceflary.  A pe-^ 
riodical  head-ach  has  been  cared  by  wearing  a piece 
of  flannel  over  the  forehead  during  the  night. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a vitiated  flate  of 
the  humours,  as  in  the  fcurvy  and  venereal  difeafe, 
the  patient,  after  proper  evacuations,  muft  drink 
freely  of  the  decoction  of  woods,  or  the  decoFtion  of 
farfaparilla,  with  raifins  and  liquorice.  Thefe,  if 
duly  perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  happy  efledls. 
When  a collection  of  matter  is  felt  under  the  fkin,  it 
muft  be  difcharged  by  an  inciflon,  otherwife  it  will 
render  the  bone  carious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  continual  watch- 
ing and  delirium,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  opiates. 
Thefe,  after  proper  evacuations  by  clyfters  or  mild 
purgatives,  may  be  applied  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally. The  afleCled  part  may  be  rubbed  with  Bate’s 
anodyne  balfam,  or  a cloth  dipped  in  it  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  part.  The  patient  may,  at  the  fame 
time,  take  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  in  a cup  of 
valerian  or  penny-royal  tea,  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
This  is  only  to  be  done  in  cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Pro-: 
per  evacuations  ought  always  to  accompany  and  fol- 
low the  ufe  of  opiates. 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood,' 
his  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth.  Cata- 
plafms  with  muftard  and  horfe-radifli  ought  likewife 
to  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  is  peculiarly  ne- 
ceflary when  the  pain  proceeds  from  a gouty  humour 
affeCling  the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  heat, 
hard  labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it  may 
be  allayed  by  cooling  medicines ; fuch  as  the  faline 
draughts  with  nitre,  and  the  like. 

A little  aether  dropt  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
applied  to  the.  forehead,  will  fometimes  remove  a 
head-ach. 

THE 
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THE  TOOTH-ACH 

Is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  defcription.  It 
has  great  affinity  with  the  rheumatifm,  and  often  fuc- 
ceeds  pains  of  the  fhoulders  and  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obftrufted  perfplration,  or 
any  of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  The  tooth- 
ach  is  occafioned  by  neglefting  fome  part  of  the  iifual 
coverings  of  the  head,  by  fitting  with  the  head  bare 
near  an  open  window,  or  expofing  it  to  a draughi  of 
cold  air.  Food  or  drink  taken  either  too  hot  or  too 
cold  is  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth.  Great  quantities  of 
fugar,  or  other  fweet  meats,  are  likewife  hurtful. 
Nothing  is  more  defi:ru6ting  to  the  teeth  than  crack- 
ing nuts,  or  chewing  any  kind  of  hard  fubflances. 
Picking  the  teeth  with  pins,  needles,  or  any  thing 
that  may  hurt  the  enamel  with  which  they  are  cover- 
ed, does  great  mifchief,  as  the  tooth  is  fure  to  be 
fpoiled  whenever  the  air  gets  into  it.  Breeding 
] women  are  very  fubjeft  to  the  tooth-ach,  efpeciaily 
! during  the  firfl  three  or  four  months  of  pregnancy. 

I The  tooth-ach  often  proceeds  from  fcorbutic  humours 
i affefting  the  gums.  In  this  cafe  the  teeth  are  fome- 
I times  walled,  and  fall  out  without  any  conflderable 
\ degree  of  pain.  The  more  immediate  caufe  of  the 
) tooth-ach  is  a rotten  or  carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  mull:  firfl  en- 
deavour to  leffen  the  flux  of  humours  to  the  part  af- 
fe61ed.  This  may  be  done  by  mild  purgatives,  fcari- 
fying  the  gums,  or  applying  leeches  to  them,  and 
bathing  the  feet  frequently  with  warm  water.  The 
perfpiration  ought  liVewife  to  be  promoted,  by  drink- 
ing freely  of  weak  wine-whey,  or  other  diluting  li- 
quors, with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre.  Vbmits  to  have 
often  an  exceeding  good  effedl  in  the  tooth-ach.  It 
* is  feldom  fafe  to  adminifter  opiates,  or  any  kind  of 
heating  medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a tooth,  till  pro- 
per evacuations  have  been  premifed  5 and  thefe  alone 
will  often  eflecl  the  cjure. 
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If  this  fails,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  ftill  in- 
creafe,  a fuppuration  may  be  expefted,  to  promote 
which,  a roafled  fig  fhould  be  held  between  the  gum 
and  the  cheek  ; bags  filled  with  boiled  camomile- 
flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  applied 
near  the  part  aflfefted,  with  as  great  a degree  ofwarmth. 
as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool; 
the  patient  may  likewife  receive  the  fleams  of  warm 
water  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel,  or 
by  holding  his  head  over  the  mouth  of  a porringer 
filled  with  warm  water. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  difcharge  of  faliva,  or 
caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  generally  of  fervice.  For 
this  purpofe,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables  ma/ 
be  chewed  as  gentian,  calamus  aromaticus,  or  pel- 
litory  of  Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root  of  yel- 
low water  flower-de-luce  in  this  cafe.  This  root 
may  either  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a little  of  it- 
-chewed.  Brookes  fays  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to 
eafe  the  tooth-ach.  It  ought  however  to  be  ufed  with 
caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds  are  recommend- 
ed for  curing  the  tooth-ach  3 as  the  leaves  or  roots  of 
millefoil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  fmoked  or  chew- 
ed, ftaves-acre,  or  the  feeds  of  muflard  chewed,  &c. 
Thefe  bitter,  hot,  and  pungent  things,  by  occafioning 
a greater  flow  of  faliva,  frequently  give  eafe  in  the 
tooth-ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this  pur- 
pofe a little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be  held 
between  the  teeth ; or  a piece  of  fticking-plafter,  about 
the  bignefs  of  a fliilling,  with  a bit  of  opium  in  the 
middle  of  it,  of  a fize  not  to  prevent  the  flicking  of 
the  other,  may  be  laid  on  the  temporal  artery,  where 
the  pulfation  is  moft  fenfible.  De  la  Motte  affirms, 
that  there  are  few  cafes  wherein  this  will  not  give  re- 
lief. If  there  be  a hollow  tooth,  a fmall  pill  made  of 
equal  parts  of  camphire  and  opium,  put  into  the  hol- 
low, is  often  beneficial.  When  this  cannot  be  had, 
the  hollow  tooth  may  be  filled  with  gum  maftich,  wax, 
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lead,  or  any  fubftance  that  will  ftick  in  it,  and  keep 
out  the  external  air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach 
than  bliftering-plafters.  Thefe  may  be  applied  be- 
tween the  flioulders ; but  they  have  the  beft  efFeft 
when  put  behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo  large  as  to 
cover  a great  part  of  the  lower  jaw. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  im- 
poffible  to  remove  the  pain  without  extradfing  it  j 
and  as  a fpoiled  tooth  never  becomes  found  again,  it 
is  prudent  to  draw  it  foon,  left  it  fhould  affe6f  the 
reft.  Tooth-drawing,  like  bleeding,  is  very  much 
praftifed  by  mechanics,  as  well  as  perfons  of  the  me- 
dical profeflion.  The  operation  however  is  not  with- 
out danger,  and  ought  always  to  be  performed  with 
care.  A perfon  unacquainted  with  the  ftruQure  of 
the  parts,  will  be  in  danger  of  hurting  the  jaw-bone, 
or  of  drawing  a found  tooth  inftead  of  a rotten  one* 
This,  however,  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  ope- 
rator ftriking  upon  the  teeth  with  any  piece  of  metal, 
as  this  never  fails  to  excite  the  pain  in  the  carious 
tooth. 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the 
pain  chiefly  affects  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the 
bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
tooth-ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  mag- 
net to  the  affefted  tooth.  We  fhall  not  attempt  to 
account  for  its  mode  of  operation  ; but  if  it  be  found 
to  anfwer,  though  only  in  particular  cafes,  it  cer- 
tainly deferves  a trial,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  ex- 
pence,  and  cannot  do  any  harm.  Eleftricity  has  alfo 
been  recommended,  and  particular  inftruments  have 
been  invented  for  fending  a fliock  through  the  affect- 
ed tooth. 

Perfons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at  cer- 
tain feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often  pre- 
vent it  by  taking  a purge  at  thefe  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency 
to  prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  beft  method  of  doing 
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this  is  to  wafli  them  daily  with  fait  and  water,  a'  de- 
co6lion  of  the  bark,  or  with  cold  water  alone.  All 
brufhing  and  fcraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous,  and 
unlefs  performed  with  great  care,  does  mifchief. 

THE  EAR-ACH 

Chiefly  affects  the  membrane  which  lines  the  in- 
ner cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus  auditorious. 
It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occafion  great  reftleflhefs, 
anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Sometimes  epileptic 
fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  have  been 
brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the  ear. 

This  diforder  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds  from 
a fudden  fuppreflion  of  perfpiration,  or  from  the  head 
being  expofed  to  cold  w’hen  covered  with  fweat.  It 
may  alfo  may  be  occafioned  by  worms,  or  other  in- 
fects getting  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred  there ; or 
from  any  hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear.  Sometimes 
it  proceeds  from  the  tranflation  of  the  morbic  matter 
to  the  ear.  This  often  happens  in  the  decline  of 
malignant  fevers,  and  occafions  deafnefs,  which  is 
generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptom. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infe6ls,  or  any 
hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  mufl  be 
taken  to  remove  them  as  foon  as  poflible.  The  mem- 
branes may  be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the  ear  the 
oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards  the 
patient  fliould  be  made  to  fneeze,  by  taking  fnuff, 
or  fome  flrong  flernutatory.  If  this  fliould  not  force 
out  the  body,  it  mufl  be  extra61:ed  by  art.  If  infects 
have  got  into  the  ear,  they  will  often  come  out  of 
their  own  accord  upon  pouriug  in  oil. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflam- 
mation, it  mufl  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflam- 
mations, by  a cooling  regimen,  and  opening  medi- 
cines. Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the  arm 
or  jugular  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will  be  pro- 
per. The  ear  may  likewife  be  fomented  with  fleams 
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of  warm  water ; or  flannel  bags  filled  with  boiled 
mallows  and  camomile-flowers  may  be  applied  to  it 
warm ; or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water. 
An  exceeding  good  method  of  fomenting  the  ear  is 
to  apply  it  clofe  to  the  mouth  of  a jug  filled  with 
warm  water,  or  a flrong  decoftion  of  camomile- 
flowers. 

The  patient’s  feet  fhould  be  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall  dofes 
of  nitre  and  rhubarb,  viz.  a fcruple  of  the  former, 
and  ten  grains  of  the  latter,  three  times  a-day.  His 
drink  may  be  whey,  or  decoftion  of  barley  and  liquo- 
rice, with  figs  or  raifins.  The  parts  behind  the  ear 
ought  frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated  oil, 
or  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difculTed,  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions,  may 
be  applied  to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till 
the  abfcefs  breaks,  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards 
the  humours  may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gen- 
tle laxatives,  blifters  or  ifiTues ; but  the  difcharge 
muft  not  be  fuddenly  dried  up  . by  any  external  ap- 
plication. 

PAINS  OF  THE  STOMACH,  &C. 

May  proceed  from  various  caufes — as  indigeftion ; 
wind;  the  acrimony  of  the  bile;  fliarp,  acrid,  or  poi- 
fonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  &c.  It  may 
like  wife  be  occafioned  by  worms ; the  ftoppage  of  the 
cufiomary  evacuations ; a tranflation  of  the  gouty  mat- 
ter to  the  ftomach,  &c. 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to  pains 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  af- 
liifted  with  hyfteric  'complaints.  It  is  alfo  very  com- 
mon to  hypochondriac  men  of  a fedentary  and  luxu- 
rious life.  In  fuch  perfons  it  often  prove  fo  extremely 
obftinate  as  to  baffle  all  the  powelll^  medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  rhoft  violent  after 
eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpe£t  that  it  proceeds  from 
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fome  fault  either  in  the  digeftion  or  the  food.  In  this 
cafe  the  patient  ought  to  change  his  diet,  till  he  finds 
what  kind  of  food  agrees  heft  with  his  ftomach,  and 
fliould  continue  chiefly  to  ufe  it.  If  a change  of  diet  . 
does  not  remove  the  complaint,  the  patient  may  take 
a gentle  vomit,  and  afterwards  a dofe  or  two  of  rhu- 
barb. -He  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of  camo- 
mile flowers,  or  fome  other  ffomachic  bitter,  either  in 
wine  or  water.  It  is  often  removed  by  exercife,  efpe- 
cially  by  failing,'  ora  journey  on  horfeback,  &c. 

When  it  proceeds  from  flatulency,  the  patient  is 
conflantly  belching  up  wind,  and  feels  an  uneafy  dif- 
tention  of  the  ftomach  after  meals.  This  is  a’mofi:  de- 
plorable difeafe,  and  is  feldom  cured.  In  general, 
the  patient  ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every 
thing  that  fours  on  the  ftomach — as  greens,  roots,  &:c. 
This  rule  however  admits  of  fome  exceptions.  There 
are  manyinftances  ofperfons  very  much  troubled  with 
wind,  who  have  received  great  benefit  from  eating 
parched  peafe,  though  that  grain  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  of  a windy  nature. 

When  this  complaint  is  occafioned  by  the  fwallow- 
ing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftances,  they  muft  be  dif- 
charged  by  vomits;  this  may  be  excited  by  butter,  oils, 
or  other  foft  things,  which  fheath  and  defend  the  fto- 
mach from  the  acrimony  of  its  contents. 

When  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a tranfla- 
tion  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  neceflary,  as 
generous  wines,  French  brandy,  &c.  When  there  is 
an  inclination  to  vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by  drink- 
ing an  infdfion  of  camomile-flowers,  or  carduus  be- 
nedi6tus. 

If  it  be  caufed  by  a ftoppage  of  the  cuftomary  eva- 
cuations, bleeding  will  be  neceflary,  efpeciallyin  fan- 
guine  and  very  full  habits.  It  will  alfo  be  of  ufe  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open  by  mild  purgatives ; as  rhu- 
barb, or  f enn^''  W^hen  this  difeafe  affe^Is  women  in 
the  decline  of  life,  after  the  ftoppage  of  the  menfes, 
making  an  iflue  in  the  leg  or  arm  will  be  of  peculiar 
fervice. 
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When  this  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they  muft 
be  deftroyed,  or  ejcpelled  by  fuch  means  as  are  recom- 
mended in  the  next  chapter. 

When  the  ftomach  is  greatly  relaxed  and  the  digef- 
tion  bad,  it  often  occafions  flatuiericies,  the  elixir  of 
•vitriol  will  be  of  fmgular  fervice.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water 
twice  or  thrice  a -day. 

Perfons  afflifted  with  a flatulency  are  generally  un- 
happy unlefs  they  be  taking  fome  purgative  medicines  ; 
thefe,  though  they  may  give  immediate  eafe,  tend  to 
weaken  and  relax  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  confe- 
quently  increafe  the  diforder.  Their  beft  method  is 
to  mix  purgatives  and  ilomachics  together.  Equal 
parts  of  Peruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be  infufed  in 
brandy  or  wine,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open. 
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Of  Worms, 


HESE  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  t^nia. 


or  tape-worm  ; the  teres,  or  round  and  long 


worm;  and  the  afcarides,  or  round  and  fliort  worm. 
There  are  many  other  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the 
human  body;  but  as  they  proceed,  in  a great  meafure, 
from  fimilar  caufes,  have  nearly  the  fame  fymptoms, 
and  require  aimoft  the  fame  treatment  as  thofe  already 
mentioned. 

Thetapcrworm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of  joints. 
It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  ftomach  or  fmail  in- 
teftines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  like  wife  bred 
in  the  guts,  and  fometimes  in  the  flomach.  The  round 
and  Ihort  worms  commonly  lodge  in  the  reclum,  or 
what  is  called  the  end  gut,  and  occafion  a difagreeable 
itching  about  the  feat. 

The  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamifhnefs,  vo- 
miting, a difagreeable  breath,  fwelling  of  the  belly, 
gripes,  loofenefs,  fwooning,  loathing  of  food,  and  at 
other  times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  cough,  con- 
vulflons,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  a privation  of 
fpeech.  Thefe  worms  have  been  known  to  perforate 
the  inteftines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly. 
The  efFe^Is  of  the  tape-worm  are  nearly  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  long  and  round,  but  rather  more  violent. 

Andry  fays,  the  following  fympoms  particularly  at- 
tend the  folum,  which  is  a fpecies  of  the  tape-worm, 
viz.  fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeeCh,  and  a voracious 
appetite.  The  round  worms  called  afcarides,  befides 
an  itching  of  the  anus,  caufe  fwoonings,  and  tenefmus, 
or  an  inclination  to  go  to  (tool. 

Worms  mayproceed  from  various  caufes  ;.but  they 
are  feldom  found  except  in  weak  and  relaxed  fto- 
niachs,  where  the  digeftion  is  bad.  Sedentary  per- 
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fons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  the  aftive  and  la- 
borious. Thofc  who  eat  great  quantities  of  unripe 
fruit,  or  who  live  much  on  raw  herbs  and  roots,  are 
generally  fubje£i:  to  worms.  There  feems  to  be  an 
hereditary  difpofition  in  fome  perfons  to  this  difeafe. 
The  children  of  a family  are  often  all  fubjeft  to 
worms  of  a particular  kind.  They  feem  likewife 
frequently  to  be  owin^  to  the  nurfe.  Children  of 
the  fame  family,  nurfed  by  one  woman,  have  often 
worms,  when  thofe  nurfed  by  another  have  none. 

The  common  fymptoms  of  worms  are,  palenefs  of 
the  countenance,  and  at  other  times,  an  univerfal 
flufliing  of  the  face  ; itching  of  the  nofe ; this  how- 
ever is  doubtful,  as  children  pick  their  nofes  in  all 
difeafes ; flarting,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in  deep ; 
fwelling  of  the  upper  lip;  the  appetite  fometimes 
bad,  at  other  times  quite  voracious ; loofenefs ; a 
four  or  (linking  breath;  a hard  fwelled  belly;  great 
third ; the  urine  frothy,  and  fometimes  of  a whitifh 
colour;  griping,  or  cholic  pains  ; an  involuntary  dif- 
charge  of  faliva,  efpecially  when  afleep ; frequent 
pains  of  tHe  fide,  with  a dry  cough,  and  unequal 
pulfe  ; palpitations  of  the  heart ; fwoonings  ; drow- 
finefs  ; cold  fweats  ; palfy  ; epileptic  fits  ; with  many 
other  unaccountable  nervous  fymptoms,  which  were 
formerly  attributed  to  witchcraft,  or  the  influence  of 
evil  fpirits.  Small  bodies  in  the  excrements  refem- 
bling  melon  or  cucumber  feeds  are  fymptoms  of  the 
tape-worm. 

Though  numberlefs  medicines  are  extolled  for  ex- 
pelling and  killing  worms,  yet  no  difeafe  more  fre- 
quently baffles  the  phyfician’s  (kill.  In  general,  the 
mod  proper  medicines  for  their  expulfion  are  flrong 
purgatives  ; and  to  prevent  their  breeding,  domac- 
hic  bitters,  with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine. 

The  bed  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel. 
Five  and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former,  with 
fix  or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be 
taken  early  in  the  morning,  for  a dofe.  It  will  be 
proper  that  the  patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and 
' drink 
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drink  nothing  cold.  The  dofe  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  a week,  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days,  the  patient  may  take  a dram 
of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  mixed 
with  fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Thofe  who  do  not  choofe  to  take  calomel  may 
make  ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives ; as  aloes,  hiera- 
picra,  tinfture  of  fenna,  and  rhubarb,  &:c. 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial  for 
expelling  worms.  An  ounce  of  fallad  oil  and  a table 
fpoonful  of  common  fait  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
red  port  wine  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it : but  the  more  common  form  of  ufing  oil 
is  in  clyfters.  Oily  clyfters,  fweetened  with  fugar  or 
honey,  are  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  the  ffiort 
round  worms  called  afcarides,  and  likewife  thofe 
called  teres. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine 
for  expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  afcarides.  As 
this  water  is  impregnated  with  fulphur,  we  may 
hence  infer,  that  fulphur  alone  muft  be  a good  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe,  which  is  found  to  be  a fa6l.  Many 
pra6i:itioners  give  flour  of  fulphur  in  very  large  dofes, 
and  with  great  fuccefs.  It  fliould  be  made  into  an 
eleftuary  with  honey  or  treacle,  and  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained,  fea 
water  may  be  ufed,  which  is  far  from  being  a con- 
temptible medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea  water  cannot 
he  had,  common  fait  difolved  in  water  may  be  drank. 
This  is  often  ufed  by  country  nurfes  with  very  good 
effeet.  Some  flour  of  fulphur  may  be  taken  over 
night,  and  the  fait  water  in  the  morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed  again, 
if  the  ftomach  remains  weak  and  relaxed  ; to  prevent 
which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark. 
Half  a dram  of  bark  in  powder  i?i ay  be  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  red  port  wine  three  or  four  times  a-day,  after 
the  above  medicines  have  been  ufed.  Lime-water  is 
likewife  good  for  this  purpofe,  or  a table-fpoonful  of 
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the  chalybeate  wine  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  In- 
fufions  or  decoftions  of  bitter  herbs  may  likewife  be 
drank ; as  the  infufion  of  tanfy,  water  trefoil,  camo- 
mile-flowers, tops  of  wormwood,  the  lefler  cen- 
taury, &;c. 

For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  fix  grains  of 
rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may  be 
mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and  given  in 
the  morning.  The  child  fliould  keep  the  houfe  all 
day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dofe  may  be  re- 
peated twice  a-week  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  child  may  take  a fcruple  of 
powdered  tin  and  ten  grains  of  scthiops  mineral  in  a 
fpoonful  of  treacle  twice  a-day.  This  dofe  muft  be 
increafed  or  diminiflied  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient. 

Biflet  fays,  the  great  baftard  black  hellebore,  or 
bear’s  foot,  is  a moil  powerful  vermifuge  for  the  long 
round  worms.  He  orders  the  deco6i:ion  of  about  a 
dram  of  the  green  leaves,  or  about  fifteen  grains  of 
the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  for  a dofe  to  a child  be- 
tween four  and  feven  years  of  age.  This  dofe  is  to 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  He  adds  that  the 
green  leaves  made  into  a fyrup  with  coarfe  fugar,  is 
almoft  the  only  medicine  he  has  used  for  round  worms 
for  three  years  pafl:.  Before  prefling  out  the  juice, 
he  inoiftens  the  bruifed  leaves  with  vinegar,  which 
corre6ts  the  medicine.  The  dofe  is  a tea-fpoonful  at 
bed-time,  and  one  or  two  next  morning. 

Thofe  big  bellies,  which  in  cildren  are  reckoned  a 
lign  of  worms,  have  often  been  quite  removed  by 
giving  them  white  foapin  their  pottage  or  other  food. 
Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rue,  are  all  good  againfl:  worms, 
and  may  be  ufed  various  ways.  We  might  here 
mention  many  other  plants,  both  for  external  and  in- 
ternal ufe,  as  the  cabbage  baak,  &;c.  but  think  the 
powder  of  tin  with  zethiops  mineral,  and  the  purges 
of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  are  fnore  to  be  depended  on. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  power- 
full  medicine,  it  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb, 
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fcammony,  and  calomel,  withtas  much  double  refined 
fugar  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  other  ingre^ 
dients.  Thefe  muft  be  will  mixed  together,  and  re- 
duced to  a fine  powder.  The  dofe  for  a child  is  from 
ten  grains  to  twenty,  once  or  twice  a-week  An  adult 
may  take  a dram  for  a dofe. 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from 
worms  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the 
open  air ; to  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholefome 
and  fufficiently  folid ; and  as  far  as  pofTible,  to  prevent 
their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green  trafhy  fruits. 
It  will  not  be  amifs  to  allow  a child  who  is  fubje61:  to 
worms,  a glafs  of  red  wine  after  meals ; as  every  thing 
that  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  Itomach  is  good  both 
for  preventing  and  expelling  thefe  vermin. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 


Of  the.  Jaundice. 

This  clifeafe  is  firfl:  obfervable  in  the  white  of  the 
eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Aftewards  the 
whole  (kin  puts  on  a yellow  appearance.  The  urine 
too  is  of  a falfron  hue,  and  dies  a white  cloth  of  the 
fame  colour.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this  dif- 
eafe  called  the  black  jaundice. 

The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaundice  is  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or  occafional  caufes 
are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals,  as  the  viper, 
mad  dog,  &c.  the  bilious  or  hyfleric  cholic  ; violent 
paffions,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong  purges  or  vo- 
mits will  likewife  occafion  the  jaundice.  Sometimes 
it  proceeds  from  obftinate  agues,  or  from  that  difeafe 
being  prematurely  hopped  by  aflringent  medicines. 
In  infants  it  is  often  occafioned  by  the  meconium  not 
being  fufBciently  purged  off.  Pregnant  women  are 
very  fubje8:  to  it.  It  is  likewife  a fymptom  in  feve- 
ral  kinds  of  fever.  Catching  cold,  or  the  lloppage 
of  cuhomary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes,  the  bleed- 
ing piles,  iilues,  .&c.  will  occafion  the  jaundice. 

The  patient  at  firft  complains  of  exceffive  weari- 
nefs,  and  has  great  averfion  to  every  kind  of  motion. 
His  Ikin  is  dry^  and  he  generally  feels  a kind  of  itch- 
ing or  pricking  pain  over  the  whole  body.  The 
hools  are  of  a whitifli  or  clay  colour,  and  the  urine, 
as  was  obferved  above,  is  yellow.  The  breathing  is 
difficult,  and  the  patient  complains  of  an  unufual 
load  or  opprdlion  on  his  breaft.'  There  is  a heat  in 
his  nohrils,  a bitter  tahe  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of 
food,  ficknefs  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  flatulency, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  indigeftion. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  complicat- 
ed with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldomu  dangerous ; 
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but  in  old  people,  where  it  continues  long,  returns 
frequently,  or  is  complicated  with  the  droply  or  hypo- 
chondriac fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The 
black  jaundice  is  more  dangerous  than  the  yellow. 

The  diet  fliould  be  cool,  light,  and  diluting,  con- 
fiding chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and  mild  vegetables;  as 
apples  boiled  or  roafted,  ftewcd  prunes,  preferved 
plums,  boiled  fpinnage,  &c.  Veal  or  chicken-broth, 
with  light  bread,  are  likewife  very  proper.  Many . 
have  been  cured  by  living  almofl  wholly  for  fome  days 
on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  fliould  be  butter-milk,  wdiey 
fweetened  with  honey,  or  decoiSlions  of  cool  open- 
ing  vegetables;  or  marfli-mallow  roots,  with  liquo- 
rice, &:c. 

The  patient  fliould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can 
bear,  either  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage;  walking 
running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewife  proper,  pro- 
vided he  can  bear  them  without  pain,  and  there  be 
no  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients  have  been 
often  cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a long  journey,  after  rrke- 
dicines  have  proved  ineffeftual. 

Amufements  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaun- 
dice. The  difeafe  is  often  occalioned  by  a fedentary 
life,  joined  to  a dull  melancholy  difpofition.  V\^hat- 
ever  therefore  tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and 
to  cheer  the  fpirits,  muft  have  a good  efFe6^t. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a full  fanguine  habit, 
and  complains  of  pain  in  the  right  fide  about  the 
liver,  bleeding  will  be  necefl'ary.  After  this  a vomit 
muft  be  adminiftered,  and  if  the  difeafe  proves  obfti- 
nate,  it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice.  No  medi- 
cines are  more  beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than  vomits, 
efpecially,  where  it  is  not  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion. Half  a dram  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  be 
a fufficient  dofe  for  an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought  off 
with  weak  camomile-tea  or  lukewarm  water.  The 
body  muft  alfo  be  kept  open  by  the  following  pills : 
take  of  Caftile  foap,  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  rhubarb, 
ot  each  one  dram,  and  make  thefe  into  pills  with  a 
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Sufficient  quantity  of  lyrup  or  mucilage.  Five  or  fix 
of  them  may  be  taken  twice  a-day. 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm  hand 
or  flelh-bruffi,  are  likewife  beneficial;  but  it  is  ftill 
more  fo  for  the  patient  to  fit  in  a bath  of  warm  water 
up  to  the  breall.-  He  ought  to  do  this  frequently, 
and  ffiould  continue  in  it  as  long  as  his  flrength  will 
permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  the  jaundice  ; as  lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  thefe 
do  more  harm  than  good,  as  people  truft  to  them, 
and  negledl  more  valuable  medicines;  befides,  they 
are  feldom  taken  in  fufhcient  quantity  to  produce 
anv  effects.  People  always  expedt  that  fuch  things 
ffic'uid  act  as  charms,  and  confequently  feldom  perfift 
in  the  ufe  of  them.  Vomits,  purges,  fomentations, 
and  cxercdfe,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  the  jaundice 
when  it  is  a fimple  difeafe;  and  when  complicated 
with  the  dropfy,  a fcirrhous  liver,  or  other  chronic 
complaints,  it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by  an;  means. 

Great  benefit,  has  been  received  in  a very  obfli- 
nate  jaundice,  from  a deco6tion  of  hempfeed.  Four 
ounces  of  the  feed  may  be  boiled  in  two  quarts  of 
ale,  and  fweetened  with  coarfe  fugar.  The  dofe  is 
half  a pint  every  morning.  It  may  be  continued  for 
eight  or  nine  days. 

The  Harrowgate  fulphur  water  has  cured  a jaun- 
dice of  very  long  handing.  It  fliould  be  ufed  for 
fome  weeks,  and  the  patient  mull  both  drink  and 
bathe. 

The  foiuble  tartar  is  a very  proper  medicine  in 
the  jaundice.  A dram  of  it  may  be,  taken  every 
night  and  morning  in  a cup  of  tea  or  water-gruel. 
If  it  does  not  open  the  body,  the  dofe  may  be 
increafcd. 

Perfous  fubjefl  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  aS 
much  excrcife  as  poffible^j  and  to  avoid  all  heating 
and  aflringent  aliments, 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 


Of  the  Dro/ify, 


HE  dropfy  is  a fwelling  of  the  whole  body,  or 
fome  part  of  it,  occalioned  by  a collection  of 


watery  humour.  It  is  diftinguiflied  by  different  names, 
according  to  the  part  aifeCted,  as  the  anafarca,  or  a 
collection  of  water  under  the  fkin  ; the  afcites,  ora 
collection  of  water  in  the  belly;  the  hydrops  peCtoris, 
or  dropfy  of  the  breaft;  the  hydrocephalus,  or  dropfy 
of  the  brain,  &c. 

The  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an  hereditary  difpofi- 
tion.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  drinking  ar- 
dent fpirits  or  other  Itrong  liquors.  It  is  true,  almoft 
to  a proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of  a dropfy.  The 
want  of  exercife  is  alfo  a very  common  caufe  of  the 
dropfy.  Hence  it  is  juftly  reckoned  among  the  dif- 
eafes  of  the  fedentary.  It  often  proceeds  from  ex- 
ceffive  evacuations,  as  frequent  and  copious  bleed- 
ing, ftrong  purges  often  repeated,  frequent  faliva- 
tions,  &c.  The  fudden  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  or  ne- 
ceffary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes,  the  hcemorrhoids, 
fluxes  of  the  belly,  &c.  may  caufe  it.  ^ 

The  dropfy  is  frequently  occafioned  by  drinking 
large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  when 
the  body  is  heated  by  violent  exercife.  A low,  damp, 
or  marlhy  fituation  will  likewife  caufe  it.  Hence  it  is 
common  in  moifl,  flat,  fenny  countries.  It  may  alfo 
be  brought  on  by  a long  ufe  of  poor  watery  diet.  It  is 
often  the  effeCt  of  other  difeafes — as  the  jaundice,  a * 
fcirrhusofthe  liver,  a violent  ague  of  long  continuance, 
a diarrhoea,  a dyfentery,  an  empyma,  or  a confumption 
of  the  lungs.  In  fhort,  whatever  obflruCls  the  perfpira- 
tion,*  or  prevents  the  blood  from  being  duly  prepared, 
may  occafion  a dropfy. 

The  anafarca  generally  begins  with  a fwelling  of 
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the  feet  and  ancles  towards  night,  which  for  fome 
time  difappears  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  the  |! 
parts,  if  preffed  with  the  finger,  will  pit.  The  fwell-  -i' 
ing  gradually  afcends,  occupies  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
the  arms,  and  the  head.  Afterwards  the  breathing  ' 
becomes  dijfficult,  the  urine  is  in  fmall  quantity,  and  > 
the  thirfb'^'eat ; the  body  is  bound,  and  the  perfpira- 
tion  is  greatly  obflrucled.  To  thefe  fucceed  torpor, 
heavinefs,  a flow  wafting  fever,  and  a troublefome 
ooiigh.  This  laft  is  generally  a fatal  fymptom,  as  it 
fliews  that  the  lungs  are  affe61:ed. 

In  an  afcites,  befides  the  above  fyn^ipfoms,  there  is  / 
afwellingof  the  belly,  and  often  a flu^lfuation,  which 
maybe  perceived  by  ftriking  the  belly  on  one  fide,  and 
laying  the  palm -of  the  hand  on  the  oppofite.  This  may 
be  diftinguiflied  from  a tympany  by  the  weight  of  the 
fvvelling,  as  well  as  by  the  fiuftuation.  When  the 
anafarca  and  afcites  ‘are  combined,  the  cafp  is  very^ 
dangerous.  Even  a fimple  afcites  feldoms  admits'^of 
a radical  cure.  Almoft  all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  let 
oft'  the  water  by  tapping,  which  feldom  affords  more 
than  a temporary  relief. 

- The  patient  muft  abftain,  as  much  as  poflible,  from 
all  drink,  efpecially  weak  and  watery  liquors,  and  ' 
muft  quench  his  thirft  with  muftard-whey,  or  acids,  as 
juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  forrel,  &:c.  His  aliment  ought 
to  be  dry,  of  a ftimulating  and  diuretic  quality,  as 
toafted  bread,  the  flefli  of  birds,  or  other  wild  animals 
roafted;  pungent  and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  garlic, 
muftard,  onions,  creffes,  horfe-radifli,  fhalot,  rocam- 
bole, &c.  He  may  alfo  eat  flup-bifeuit  dipped  in  wine 
or  brandy.  This  is  not  only  nouriftiing,  but  tends  to 
quench  thirft.  Some  have  been  aftually  cured  of  a 
dropfy  by  a total  abftinence  from  all  liquids,  and  liv- 
ing entirely  upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned  above. 

If  the  patient  muft  have  drink,  the  fpa-water,  or 
Rhenifh  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  infufed  in  it, 

.are  the  beft.  : 

Exercife  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a dropfy.  « 
If  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like, -he  | 
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ought  to  continue  thefe  exercifes  as  long  as  he  can. 
If  he  is  not  able  to  walk,  or  labour,  he  muft  ride  on 
horfe-back,  or  in  a carriage,  and  the  more  violent  the 
motion  fo  much  the  better,  provided  he  can  bear  it. 
His  bed  ought  to  be  hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apart- 
ment warm  and  dry.  If  he  lives  in  a damp  country, 
he  ought  to  removed  to  a dry  one,  and  if  polTible,  into 
a warmer  climate.  In  a word,  every  mt^thod  Ihould 
be  taken  to  promote  the  perfpiration,  and  to  brace 
the  folids.  For  thispurpofe  it  will  likewife  be  proper 
to  rub  the  patient’s  body,  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
with  a hard  cloth,  or  the  flelh-brufh;  and  he  ought 
conftantly  to  wear  flannel  next  his  Ikin. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  his  conftitution  good,  and 
the  difeafe  has  come  on  luddenly,  it  may  generally  be 
removed  by  flrong  vomits,  brilk  purges,  and  fuch  me- 
dicines as  promote  a difcharge  by  fweat  and  urine. 
For  an  adult,  half  a dram  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  oxymel  of  fquills,  will  be  a pro- 
per vomit.  This  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found 
neceflary,  three  or  four  days  intervening  between  the 
dofes.  The  patient  muft  not  drink  much  after  taking 
the  vomit,  otherwife  he  deftroys  its  effect.  A cup  or 
two  of  camomile-tea  will  be  fufflcient  to  work  it  off. 

Between  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient  may  take  for  a purge  : Jalap  in  pov/- 
der  half  a dram,  cream  of  tartar  two  drams,  calomel 
fix  grains.  Thefe  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a 
little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and  taken  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  lefs  the  patient  drinks  after  it  the  better. 
If  he  be  much  griped,  he  may  now  and  then  take  a 
cup  of  chicken  broth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at  bed- 
time the  following  bolus:  To  four  or  five  grains  of 
camphor  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much  fyrup 
of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  it  into  a bolus. 
This  will  promote  a gentle  fweat,  which  fliould  be 
encouraged  by  drinking  now  and  then  a final!  cup  of 
wine-whey  with  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirits  of  hartf- 
liorn  in  it.'  A tea-cupful  of  the  following  diuretic  ia- 
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fufio»  may  alfo  be  taken  ev^ry  four  or  five  hours  thro’ 
the  day.  Of  juniper-berries,  mufiard-feed,  and  horfe- 
radiih,  each  half  an  ounce,  allies  of  broom  half  a 
pound;  infufe  them  in  a quart  of  Rhenilh  wine  or 
ftrong  ale  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  drain  off  the 
liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  infufion  may  ufe  the 
decoction  of  feneka,  root  which  is  both  diuretic  and 
fudorific.  The  anafarca  has  been  cured  by  an  infufir 
on  of  the  aflies  of  broom  in  wine. 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental 
dropfy,  if  the  conftitution  be  good ; but  when  the  dif- 
eafe  proceeds  from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unfound  date 
of  the  vifcera,  Itrong  purges  and  vomits  are  not  to  be 
Ventured  upon.  In  this  cafe,  it  is  fafer  to  palliate  the 
fymptoms  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  medicines  as  proiuote  the 
ifecretioos,  and  fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  warm 
and  nourifliing  cordials. 

The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted  by 
nitre.  Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a young  woman  who  was 
cured  of  a dropfy  by  taking  a dram  of  nitre  every 
morning  in  a draught  of  ale,  after  fibe  had  been  given 
over  as  incurable.  The  powder  of  fquills  is  alfo  a good 
diuretic.  Six  or  eight  grains  of  it,  with  a fcruple  of 
nitre,  maybe  given  twice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  Itrong  cin- 
namon-water. Ball  fays,  a large  fpoonful  of  unbruifed 
muftard-feed  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and  half 
a pint  of  the  decoftion  of  the  tops  of  green  broom  af- 
ter it,  has  performed  a cure  after  other  powerful  me- 
dicines had  proved  inelfe6tual. 

Buchan  fays,  cream  of  tartar  has  good  eflTefts  in  this 
difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difcharges  by  (tool  and  urine, 
and  will  at  leaf:  palliate,  if  it  does  not  cure.  The 
patient  may  begin  by  taking  an  ounce  every  fecond 
or  third  day,,  and  increafe  the  quantity  to  two  or  even 
three  ounces,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  quan- 
tity is  not  to  be  t'.ken  all  at  once,  but  divided  into 
three  or  four  dofe . 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe  the 
decoction  of  fenka-root,  or  he  may  take  two  fpoonfuls 
of  Mindererus’  fpirit  in  a cup  of  wine-whey  three  or 
idur  times  a-day.  To 
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To  promote  a difcharge  of  urine,  take  of  zedoary- 
root  two  drams;  dried  fquills,  rhubarb,  and  juniper- 
berries  bruifed,  of  each  a dram ; cinnamon  in  pow- 
der, three  drams;  fait  of  wormwood  a dram  and  an 
half;  infufe  thefe  in  three  gills  of  old  hock-wine  : a 
glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

In  the  anafarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and  legs. 
By  this  means  the  water  is  often  difcharged;  but  the 
operator  muft  be  cautious  not  to  make  the  incifion  too 
deep;  they  ought  barely  to  pierce  through  the  flcin, 
and  efpecial  care  muft  be  taken,  by  fpirituous  fomen- 
tations and  proper  digeftives,  to  prevent  a gangrene. 

In  an  afcites,  when  the  difeafe  does  not  evidently 
and  fpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic  medr- 
cines,  the  water  ought  to  be  let  off  by  tapping.  This 
is  a fimple  and  fafe  operation,  and  would  feldom  fail, 
if  it  were  performed  in  due  time ; but  if  be  delayed 
till  the  humours  are  vituated,  or  the  bowels  fpoiled, 
by  longfoaking  in  water,  it  can  hardly  be  expe6ted  to 
procure  any  permanent  relief.  The  very  name  of  an 
operation  is  dreadful  to  moft  people,  and  they  wifli  to 
try  every  thing  before  they  have  recourfe  to  it.  This 
is  the  reafon  why  tapping  fo  feldom  fucceeds  to  our 
with. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  Water,  the  patient  is  to 
be  put  on  a courfe  of  ftrengthening  medicines ; as  the 
bark ; the  elixir  of  vitriol ; warm  aromatics,  with  a due 
proportion  of  rhubarb,  infufed  in  wine,  and  fuch  like. 
His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifliing,  fuch  as  is  re- 
commended in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter;  and  he 
fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  bear  without 
fatigue.  He  fliould  wear  flannel,  or  rather  fleecy  ho- 
flery,  next  his  fkin,  and  make  daily  ufe  of  the  fleih-^ 
brufti. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 


Of  the  Gout. 

There  is  no  dlfeafe  which  fhews  the  imperfec*- 
tion  of  medicine^  or  fets  the  advantage  of  tem» 
perance  and  exercife  in  a flronger  light,  than  the 
gout*  Excefs  and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources  from 
whence  it  originally  fprung,  and  all  who  would  avoid 
It  muft  be  a£l:ive  and  temperate. 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  princi« 
pal  caufes  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may 
contribute  to  bring  on  the  diforder  in  thofe  who  are 
not,  and  to  induce  a paroxyfm  in  thofe  who  are  fub- 
je6l  to  it^  as  intenfe  ftudy;  too  free  an  ufe  of  acidu- 
lated liquors;  night-watching;  grief  or  uneafinefs 
of  mind;  an  obftru^lion  or  defeft  of  any  of  the  cufto- 
jnary  difcharges,  as  the  menfes,  fweating  of  the  feet, 
perfpiration,  &;c. 

A fit  of  the  gout  is  generally  preceded  by  indigeA- 
tion,  drowfinefs,  belching  of  wind,  a flight  head-ach, 
(icknefs,  and  fometimes  vomiting.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  wearinefs  and  dejeftion  of  fpirits,  and  has 
often  a pain  in  the  limbs,  with  a fenfation  as  if  wind 
or  cold  water  were  paffing  down  the  thigh.  The 
appetite  is  often  remarkably  keen  a day  or  two  be- 
fore the  fit,  and  there  is  a flight  pain  in  paffing  urine, 
and  frequently  an  involuntary  fliedding  of  tears. 
Sometimes  thefe  fymptoms  are  much  more  violent, 
cfpeciaily  upon  the  near  addroach  of  the  fit;  and  it 
has  been  obferved,  that  as  is  the  fever  which  ufliers 
in  the  gout,  fo  will  the  fit  he ; if  the  fever  be  fhort 
and  fharp,  the  fit  will  be  fo  likewife ; if  it  be  feeble, 
Jong  and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be  fuch  alfo.  But  this 
obfervation  can  only  hold  with  refpect,  to  very  regular 
fits,  of  the  gout. 
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The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in  the 
fpring  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  following  man- 
ner : About  two  or  three  in  the  morningj  the  patient 
is  feized  with  a pain  in  his  great  toe,  fometimes  in 
the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the  ancle  or  calf  of 
the  leg.  This  pain  is  accompanied  with  a fenfa- 
tion  as  if  cold  water  were  poured  upon  the  part, 
which  is  fucceeded  by  a (liivering,  with  fome  degree  ' 
of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain  increafes,  and  fixing 
among  the  fmall  bones  of  the  foot,  the  patient  feels 
all  the  different  kinds  of  torture,  as  if  the  part  were 
flretched,  burnt,  fqueezed,  gnawed,  or  torn  in  pieces. 
The  part  at  length  becomes  fo  exquifitely  fenfible, 
that  the  patient  cannot  bear  to  have  it  touched,  or 
even  fuffer  any  perfon  to  walk  acrofs  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on 
of  the  fit:  he  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  begins  to 
fwell,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with  a little  moif- 
ture.  Towards  morning  he  drops  afleep,  and  gene- 
rally falls  into  a gentle  breathing  fweat.  This  termi- 
nates the  firfl:  paroxyfm,  a number  of  which  confiitutes 
a fit  of  the  gout;  which  is  longer  or  fl)orter  according 
to  the  patient’s  age,  ftrength,  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
and  the  difpofition  of  the  body  to  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and. 
eafier  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms  however  gene- 
rally grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the  difeafe 
is  carried  off  by  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  other 
evacuations  fome  patients  this  happens  in  a few 
days;  m others,  it  requires  weeks,  and  in  fome, 
months,  to  finifh  the  fit:‘  Thofe  whom  age  and  fre- 
quent fits  of  the  gout  have  greatly  debilitated,  feidom 
get  free  from  it  before  the  approach  of  fummer,  and 
fometimes  not  till  it  be  pretty  far  ;advaneed._ 

As  there  are  no^  niedicines  yet  known  "that  will 
cure  the  gout,  we  fhall  confine  our  obfervatioiis  chief- 
ly to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of  the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  firong,  his 
diet  ought  \o  be  thin  and  cooling,,  and  his  drink  of  a 
' Y y 2 diluting 
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diluting  nature ; but  where  the  conftitution  is  weak, 
and  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  live  high,  this 
is  not  a proper  time  to  retrench.  In  this  cafe  he  mull 
keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and  fhould  take  fre- 
quently a cup  of  ftrong  negus,  or  a glafs  of  gene- 
rous wine.  Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  in 
this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  the  perfpiration  without 
greatly  heating  the  patient.  It  will  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  better  if  a tea-fpoonful  of  fal  volatile  oleofum, 
or  fpirits  of  hartfliorn,  be  put  into  a cup  of  it  twice 
a-day.  It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  give  at  bed  time 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile  tinflure  of  guaiacum  in 
a large  draught  of  warm  wine-whey.  This  will 
greatly  promote  perfpiration  through  the  night. 

As  the  moft  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of  dif- 
charging  the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this 
ought  to  be  kept  up  by  ail  means,  efpecially  in  the 
affefied  part.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot 
fhould  be  wrapt  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The 
lafl  is  mofi;  readily  obtained,  and  feems  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe.  The  people  of 
Lancafliire  look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of  fpecific  in 
the  gout.  They  wrap  a great  quantity  of  It  about  the 
leg  and  foot  affefled,  and  cover  it  with  a flein  of  foft 
drefled  leather.  This  they  fuffer  to  continue  for  eigh 
or  ten  days,  and  fometimes  for  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  pain  does  not  ceafe.  There 
is  perhaps  no  external  application  known  to  anfwer 
fo  well  in  the  gout^  Buchan  fays  he  has  often  feen 
it  applied  when  the  fwelling  and  inflammation  were 
very  great,  with  violent  pain,  and  have  found  all 
thefe  fympt(^s  relieved  by  it  in  a few  days.  The 
wool  which  they  ufe  is  generally  greafed,  and  carded 
or  combed.  They  choofe  the  fofteft  which  can  be 
had,  and  feldom  or  never  remove  it  till  the  fit  be  en^ 
tirely  gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
eafy  during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  affefls  the  mind 
difturbs  the  paroxvfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the  gout 
upon  the  nobler  parts,  AH  external  applications 

that 
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that  repel  the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death.  They 
do  not  cure  the  difeafe,  but  remove  it  from  a fafer  to 
a more  dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where  it  often 
proves  fatal.  A fit  of  the  gout  is  to  be  confidercd  as 
nature’s  method  of  removing  fomething  that  might 
prove  deftru61ive  to  the  body,  and  all  that  we  can  do 
with  fafety,  is  to  promote  her  intentions,  and  to  aflift 
her  in  expelling  the  enemy  in  her  own  way.  Evacu- 
ations by  bleeding,  ftool,  &c.  are  alfo  to  be  ufed  with 
caution,  they  do  not  remove  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
and  fometimes  by  weakening  the  patient  prolong  the 
fit:  but  where  the  conftitution  is  able  to  bear  it^  it 
will  be  of  Life  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  by  diet, 
or  very  mild  laxative  medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  fliorten  a fit  of  the  gout, 
and  fom.e  will  drive  it  off  altogether:  but  nothing  has 
yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to  the 
patient.  In  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  that 
promifes  immediate  eafe,  and  even  hazard  life  itfelf 
for  a temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true  reafon  why  fo 
many  infallible  remedies  have  been  propofed  for  the 
gout,  and  why  fuch  numbeis  have  loft  their  lives  by 
the  ufe  of  them.  It  would  be  as  prudent  to  ftop  the 
fmall-pox  from  riling,  and  to  drive  them  into  the 
blood,  as  to  attempt  to  repel  the  gouty  matter  after  it 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  extremities.  The  latter  is 
as  much  an  effort  of  nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an 
offending  pufe  as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  to  be 
promoted. 

When  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  reftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time.  This  will  eafe  the 
pain,  procure  reft,  promote  perfpiration,  and  forward 
the  crifis  of  the  difeafe. 

, After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a 
gentle  dofe  or  two  of  the  bitter  tin6lure  of  rhubarb, 
or  fome  other  warm  ftomachic  purge.  He  fliould 
alfo  drink  a weak  infufion  of  ftomachic  bitters  in 
fmall  wine  or  ale,*  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  cinna- 
mon 
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mon,  Virginian  fnake-root,  and  orange-peel.  The* 
diet  at  this  time  fliould  be  light,  but  nourifhing,  and 
gentle  exercife  ought  to  be  taken  on  horfeback,  or  in 
a carriage. 

Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient^s  power  to  do 
xnany  things  towards  preventing  a return  of  the  dif- 
order,  or  rendering  the  fit,  if  it  fliould  return,  lefs 
fevere.  This  however  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  me- 
dicine. The  gout  has  been  kept  off  for  feveral  years 
by  bark  and  other  aftringent  medicines ; but  in  thefe 
cafes  the  perfons  frequently  die  fuddeniy,  and  to  all 
appearance  for  want  of  a regular  fit  of  the  gout.  One 
would  be  apt,  from  hence,  to  conclude,  that  a fit  of 
the  gout,  to  fome  conftitutions,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
is  rather  falutary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  flop  a fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conftitution  can  be  fo 
changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  lefien  or  totally 
prevent  its  return  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger 
in  following  fuch  a courfe.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
whole  habit  may  be  fo  altered  by  a proper  regimen, 
as  quite  to  eradicate  this  difeafe;  and  thofe  only  who 
have  fuffieient  refolution  to  perfifl;  in  fuch  a courfe 
have  reafon  to  expert  a cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre- 
venting the  gout,  is  as  follows:  In  the  firlt  place, 
univerfal  temperance.  In  the  next  place,  fuffieient 
exercife.  Some  make  a fecret  of  curing  the  gout  by 
mufcular  exercife.  This  fecret,  however,  is  as  old 
as  Celfus,  who  ftrongly  recommends  that  mode  of 
cure ; and  whoever  will  fubrnit  to  it  in  the  fulleft  ex- 
tent, may  expecl  to  reap  folid  and  permanent  advan- 
tages. By  this  we  do  not  mean  fauntering  about  in 
an  indolent  manner,  but  labour,  fweat  and  toil.  Thefe 
only  can  render  the  humours  wholefome,  and  keep 
them  fo.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  rifing  betimes,  . 
are  alfo  of  great  importance.  It  is  likewife  proper 
to  avoid  night  ftudies,  and  intenfe  thinking.  Ihe;^ 
fupper  fliould  be  light  and  taken  early.  All  ftrong.'; 
liquors,  efpecially  flrong  wines  and  four  punch,  are^,  j 
to  be  avoided.  We  ■ 
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We  would  alfo  recommend  fome  dofes  of  magnefia 
slba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring  and  autumn; 
and  afterwards  a courfe  of  ftomachic  bitters,  as  tanfy 
or  water-trefoil  tea,  an  infufion  of  gentian  and  ca- 
momile flowers,  or  a deco6lion  of  burdock-root, 

Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infufion  of  any  wholefome  .bitter 
that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  may  be  drank 
tfor  two  or  three  weeks  in  March  and  October  twice 
a day.  An  iflue  or  perpetual  blifier  has  a great  ten- 
dency to  prevent  the  gout.  If  thefe  were  more  gene- 
rally ufed  in  the  decline  of  life,  they  would  not 
only  often  prevent  the  gout,  but  alfo  other  chronk 
maladies.  Such  as  can  afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will 
find  great  benefit  from  bathing  and  drinking  the  wa- 
ter. It  both  promotes  digeflion,  and  invigorates  the 
habit. 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during 
fL  regular  fit  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  ex- 
tremities, and  falls  on  fome  of  the  internal  parts,  pro- 
per applications  to  recal  and  fix  it  become  abfolutely 
neceflary.  When  the  gout  affeffs  the  head,  the  pain 
pf  the  joints  ceafes,  and  the  fwelling  difappears, 
vvhile  either  fevere  head  ach,  drowfinefs,  trembling, 
giddinefs,  convulfions,  or  delirium  come  on.  When 
it  feizes  the  lungs,  great  oppreffion,  with  cough  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  enfue.  If  it  attacks  the  flo- 
mach,  extreme  ficknefs,  vomiting,  anxiety,  pain  in 
the  epigraftic  region,  and  total  lofs  of  ftrength,  will 
fucceed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every 
method  mufl  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  They 
mufi:  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acrid 
cataplafms  applied  to  the  foies.  Bliftering-plafters 
ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  dr  calves 
of  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo 
neceflary,  and  warm  flomachic  purges.  The  patient 
ought  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  mofl:  part,  if  there  be 
any  figns  of  inflammatson,  and  fhould  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  catch  cold. 
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If  it  attack  the  ftomach  with  a fenfe  of  cold,  the 
moft  warm  cordials  are  neceffary:  as  ftrong  wine 
boiled  up  with  cinnamon  or  other  fpicesj  cinnamon- 
water;  peppermint-water;  and  even  brandy  or  rum. 
^ther  is  found  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  this  cafe. 
The  patient  fhould  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to 
promote  a fweat  by  drinking  warm  liquors  ; and  if 
he  fhould  be  troubled  with  a naufea,  or  inclination  to 
vomit,  he  may  drink  camomile-tea,  or  any  thing  that 
will  make  him  vomit  freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imitates 
'gravel  pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  a. 
deco61:ion  of  marfh-mallows,  and  to  have  the  parts 
fomented  with  warm  water.  An  emollient  clyfter 
ought  likewife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  , an 
opiate-  If  the  pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  de- 
coction. 

Perfons  who  have  had  the  gout  fliould  be  very  at- 
tive  to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to  them  about 
the  time  when  they  have  reafon  to  expeCt  a.  return  of 
the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many  other  diforders,  and 
by  being  miftaken  for  them,  and  treated  improperly, 
is  often  diverted  from  its  regular  courfe,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  patient's  life. 

, Thofe  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from  their 
conftitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  reafon  to  ex- 
pert it,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circumfpeCt  with 
regard  to  its  firfl  approach.  If  the  difeafe,  by  wrong 
conduct  or  improper  medicines,  be  diverted  from  its 
proper  courfe,  the  miferable  patient  has  a chance 
to  be  ever  after  tormented  with  head-achs,  coughs, 

' pains  of  the  ftomach  aaid  inteflines;  and  to  fall  at 
lafi:  a viCtim  to  its  attack  upon  fome  of  the  more  noble 
parts. 
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THE  RHEUMATISM 

Has  often  a refemblance  to  the  gout.  It  generally 
attacks  the  joints  with  exquilite  pain,  and  is  fometimes 
attended  with  inflammation  and  fweiling:  It  is  mod 
common  in  the  fpring,  and  towards  the  end  of  autumn. 
It  is  ufiially  diftinguifhed  into  the  acute  and  chronic; 
or  the  rheumatifm  with  and  without  fever. 

, The  caufes  of  a rheumatifm  are  frequently  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  the  inflammatory  fever,  viz.  an  ohftru6ted 
perfpiratiori,  the  immoderate  ufe  of  flrong  liquofs,  and 
the  like.  Sudden  changes  of  the  weather,  and  quick 
tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  are  very  apt  to  occaflon 
it.  Very  obftinate  rheumatifms  have  alfo  been  brought 
on  byperfons  allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long  wet. 
The  fame  effe(fts  are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes, 
damp  beds,  fltting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  tra- 
velling in  the  night,  &;c. 

: The  rheumatifm  may  likewife  be  occafioned  byex- 
ceflive  evacuations,  or  the  floppage  of  cuttomary  dif- 
charges.  It  is  often  the  efleft  of  chronic  difeafes, 
which  vitiate  the  humours — as  the  fcurvy,  the  lues 
venerea,  obftinate  autumnal  agues,  &;e. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marfhy 
countries.  It  is  mott  common  among  the  poorer  fort 
of  peafants,  who  are  ill-clothed,  live  in  low,  damp 
houfes,  and  eat  coarfe  and  unwholefome  food,  which 
contains  but  little  nourifhment,  and  is  not  eafily  di- 
getted. 

The  acute  rheumatifm  commonly  begins  with  wea- 
rincfs,  fhivering,  a quick  pulfcj  r.eitleflhefs,  third,  and 
I other  fymptoms  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  patient 
' complains  of  flying  pains,  which  are  increafed  by  the 
^ leaft  motion.,  Thefe  at  length  fix  in  the  joints,  which 
j are  often  affefted  with  fwelling  and  inflammation.  If 
I blood  be  let  in  this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame 
I appearance  as  in  the  pleuvify. 

I In  this  kind  of  rlieumatifm  the  treatment  of  the  pa- 
I tient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  iniiamnaatory 
I No.  12.  ' Zz  . fever. 
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fever.  If  he  be  young  and  ftrong,  bleeding  is  necef- 
fary,  which  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  cafe.  The  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  emol- 
lient clyfters  or  cool  opening  liquors^as  deco6lions  of 
tamarinds,  cream  of  tartar,  whey,  fenna-tea,  &c.  The 
diet  Ihould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantity,  confifting 
chiefly  of  roafted  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak  chicken 
broth.  After  the  feveriih  fymptoms  have  abated,  if 
the  pain  ftill  continues,  the  patient  muft  keep  his  bed,, 
and  take  fuch  things  as  promote  perfpirations — as 
wine-whey,  with  fpirltous  Mindereri,  &c.  He  may 
alfo  take,  for  a few  nights  at  bed  time,  in  a cup  of 
wine-whey,  a dram  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a 
dram  of  gum  guaiacum  in  powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has  often 
an  exceeding  good  effect.  The  patient  may  either  be 
put  into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have  cloths  wrung 
out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  affeFted.  Great  care  muft 
be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold  after  bathing. 

The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with 
any  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally 
confined  to  fome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
flioulders,  the  back  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom  any 
inflammation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Perfons  in  the 
decline  of  life  are  moft  fubje^t  to  the  chronic  rheuma- 
tifm. In  fuch  patients  it  often  proves  extremely  obfti- 
nate  and  fometimes  incurable. 

The  regimen  Ihould  be  cool  and  diluting,  confiding 
chiefly  of  vegetable  ‘ fubftances— as  ftewed  prunes, 
coddled  apples,  currants  or  goofe-berries  boilded  in 
milk,  &c.  Arbuthnot  fays,  ‘ if  there  be  a fpecific  in 
aliment  for  the  rheumatifm,  it  is  certainly  whey  d and 
adds  ^ he  knew  a perfon  fubjedt  to  this  difeafe,  who 
could  never  be  cured  by  any  other  method  but  a diet 
of  whey  and  bread.’  Cream  of  tartar  in  water-gruel, 
taken  for  feveral  days  will  eafe  rheumatic  pains  con- 
fiderably.  This  is  experienced  to  be  more  efficacious 
when  joined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as  before  diretled. 
The  patient  may  take  the  dofe  juft  mentioned  twice  a- 
day,  and  alfo  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile  tin61:ure  of 
gum  guaiacum,  at  bed  time,  in  wine-whey.  This 
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This  courfe  maybe  continued  for  a week,  or  longer^ 
if  the  cafe  proves  obftinate,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength 
will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be  omitted  for  a few 
days,  and  repeated  again.  At  the  fame  time  leeches 
or  a bliftering-plafter  may  be  applied  to  the  part  af* 
fe6fed.  The  warm  plafter  is  generally  found  to  an- 
fwer  better  than  either  of  thele,  in  fixed  rheumatic 
pains ; it  is  made  by  melting  over  a gentle  fire>  one 
ounce  of  gum  plafter  with  two  drams  of  bliftering 
plafter,  it  ftiould  be  renewed  once  a-week* 

A plafter  of  Burgunday  pitch  worn  for  fome  time  on 
the  part  afFe6i:ed  often  gives  great  relief  in  rheumatic 
pains.  Dr.  Alexander  fays,  he  has  often  cured  very 
obftinate  rheumatic  pains  by  rubbing  the  parts  affeft^ 
ed  with  tin6lure  of  cantharides.  Cupping  upon  the 
affefted  part  is  alfo  very  beneficial. 

Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feemto  yield  to  medi- 
cines for  fome  time,  yet  they  ought  ftill  to  be  perfifted 
in.  Perfons  who  are  fubjeft  to  frequent  returns  of  the 
rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their  account  in  ufing  me- 
dicines, whether  they  be  immediately  afFe61:ed  with’ 
the  difeafe  or  not.  The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  fimilar 
to  the  gout  in  this  refpeft,  that  the  moft  proper  time 
for  ufing  medicines  to  extripate  it,  is  when  the  pa- 
tient is  moft  free  from  the  diforder. 

Thofe  who  can  afford  the  expence,  would  find  be- 
nefit from  the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock,  in 
Derbyfhire.  Thefe  have  often  cured  very  obftinate 
rheumatifms,  and  are  always  fafe  either  in  or  out  of 
the  fit.  When  the  rheumatifm  is  complicated  with 
fcorbutic  complaints,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe, 
the  Harrowgate  waters,  and  thofe  of  Moffat,  are  pro- 
per. They  fliould  be  drank  and  ufed  as  a warm  bath. 

There  are  feveral  plants,  common  in  this  country, 
which  maybe  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheumatifm 
One  of  the  beft  is  the  white  muftard.  A table-fpoon- 
1 ful  of  the  feed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken  twice  or 
j thrice  a-day,  in  glafs  of  water  or  fmall  wine.  The 
j water-trefoil  is  alfo  of  great  ufe  in  this  complaint.  It 
I may  be  in  wine  or  ale,  or  drank  in  the  fprm  of  tea. 

Z z 2 The 
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The  gfound-ivy,  camomile,  and  feveral  other  bitters, 
are  alio  beneficial^  and  maybe  ufed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. No  benefit,  however,  is  to  be  expected  from 
thefe,  unlefs  they  be  taken  for  a confiderable  time. 
Excellent  medicines  are  often  defpifed  in  this  difeafe, 
becaufe  they  do  not  perform  an  immediate  cure  ; 
whereas  nothing  would  be  more  certain  than  their 
effedt,  were,  they  duly  perfifted  in.  Want  of  -perfe- 
verance  in  the  ufe  of  medicines  is  one  reafon^why 
chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures 
the  rheumatifm.  We  would  alfo  recommend  exercife 
and  wearing  flannel  next  the  fkin.  Ilfues  are  likewife 
very  proper,  particularly  in  chronic  cafes.  If  the  pain 
affedfs  the  fhoulder,  an  iffue  maybe  made  in  the  arm; 
but  if  it  affedls  the  loins,  it  fhould  be  put  into  the  leg 
or  thigh. 

Perfons  afflifted  with  the  fcurvy  are  very  fubjeft  to 
rheumatic  complaints.  The  bell  medicines  in  this 
cafe  are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thefe  may 
either  be  taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the  patient 
inclines.  An  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  may  be  infufed  in  a 
bottle  of  wine;  and  one,  two,  or  three  glaffes  of  it 
taken  daily,  as  fhall  be  found  necelfary  for  keeping 
the  body  gently  open.  In  cafes  where  the  bark  itfelf 
proves  fufficiently  purgative,  the  rhubarb  may  be 
left  out. 

Such  as  are  fubjecl  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  rheu- 
matifm ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm  fituation, 
to  avoid  the  night-air,  wet  clothes,  and  wet  feet,  as 
much  as  poffible.  Their  clothing  fliould  be  warm, 
and  they  Ihould  .wear  flannel  next  their  fkin,  and  make 
frequent  ufe  of  the  flefli-brupi. 
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CHAP.  XXXL 


Of  the  Scurvy, 

This  dlfeafe  prevails  cliiefly  in  cold  countries,  e&> 
pecially  in  low  damp  fituations — as  fens,  large 
marfhes,  &c.  Sedentary  people,  of  a dull  melancholy 
difpofition,  are  moft  fubje6l  to  it.  It  proves  often 
fatal  to  Tailors  on  long  voyages,  particularly  in  fhips 
that  are  not  properly  ventilated,  have  many  people  on 
board,  or  where  cleanlinefs  is  neglefted. 

We  do  not  mention  the  different  fpecies  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  as  they  differ  from  one  another  chiefly  in  degree* 
What  is  called  the  land  fcurvy  is  feldom  attended  with 
thofe  highly  putrid  fymptoms  which  appear  in  patient# 
who  have  been  long  at  fea,  and  which,  we  prefume^ 
are  rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want  of  exercife,  and 
the  unwholefome  food  eaten  by  failors  on  longvoyagesi 
than  to  any  fpecific  difference  in  the  difeafe. . 

The  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold,  moifl  air  ; by  the 
long  ufe  of  falted  or  fmoke-dried  provifions,  or  any 
kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of  digeflion,  and  affords  little 
nourifhment.  It  may  alfo  proceed  from  the  fupprefiiori 
ofcuftomary  evacuations — -as  the  menfes,  the  hasmor- 
rhoidal  flux,  &c.  It  is  fometimes  owing  to  an  heredi- 
tary taint  in  which  cafe  a very  fmall  caufe  will  excite 
the  latent  diforder.  Grief,  fear,  and  other  depreifmg 
paffions,  have  a great  tendency  both  to  excite  and  ag- 
gravate this  difeafe.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with 
regard  to  negleft  of  cleanlinefs,  bad  clothing,  the  want 
of  proper  exercife,  confined  air,  unwholefome  fpod;, 
or  any  difeafe  which  greatly  weakens  the  body,  or. 
vitiates  the  humours. 

This  difeafe  may  be  known  by  unufual  wearinefs,, 
heavinefs,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  efpccially  after 
motion;  rottennefs  of  the  gums,  which  are  apt  to 
bleed  on  the  flighteft  touch;  a flinking  breath;  fre- 
quent 
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quent  bleeding  at  the  nofe;  i^rackling  of  the  joints; 
difficulty  of  walking;  a fwelling  or  a falling  away  of 
the  legs,  on  which  there  are  livid,  yellow,  or  violet 
coloured  fpots  ; the  face  is  generally  of  a pale  lead 
colour.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  other  fymptoms  come 
on — as  rottennefs  of  the  teeth,  haemorrhages  or  dif- 
charges  of  blood  from  different  parts  of  the  body,  foul 
obftinate  ulcers,  pains  in  various  parts,  efpecially  the 
breaft,  dry  fcaly  eruptions  all  over  the  body,  &c.  At 
laft  a wafting  or  he&ic  fever  comes  on,  and  the  mife- 
rable  patient  is  often  carried  off  by  a dyfentery,  a diar- 
rhoea, a dropfy,  the  palfy,  fainting  fits,  or  a mortifica- 
tion of  the  bowels. 

We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  difeafe  but  by  pur- 
fuing  a plan  directly  oppofite  to  that  which  brings  it 
on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated  Rate  of  the  humours, 
^cafioned  by  errors  in  diet,  air,  or  exercife;  and  this 
cannot  be  removed  but  by  a proper  attention  to  thefe 
important  articles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold, 
damp,  or  confined  air,  he  fliould  remove,  as  foon  as 
poffible,  to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately  warm  one.  If 
♦here  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds 
from  a fedentary  life  or  depreffing  paffions,  as  grief, 
fear,  &c  the  patient  muft  take  daily  as  much  exercife 
in  the  open  air  as  he  can  bear,  and  his  mind  ffiould  be 
diverted  by  cheerful  company  and  other  amufements. 
Nothing  has  a greater  tendency  either  to  prevent  or 
remove  this  difeafe,  than  conftant  cheerfulnefs  and 
good  humour.  But  this,  alas!  is  feldom  the  lot  of 
perfons  afflicted  with  the  feurvy;  they  are  generally 
furly,  peeviffi,  and  morofe. 

When  the  feurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long 
ufe  of  falted  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a 
diet  confifting  chiefly  of  frefli  vegetables;  as  oranges, 
apples,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water-creffes,  feur- 
vy-grafs,  brook-lime,  &;c.  The  ufe  of  thefe,  with 
milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bi*ead,  and  frefh  beer  or  cyder, 
will  feldom  fail  to  remove  a feurvy  of  this  kind,  if 
taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced ; but  to  have  this 
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efFe61:5  they  muftbe  perfifted  in  for  a confiderable  time. 
When  frefli  vegetables  cannot  be  obtained,  pickled 
or  preferved  ones  may  be  ufed  ; and  where  thefe  are 
wanting,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  chymical  acids. 
All  the  patient’s  food  and  drink  fhould  in  this  cafe  be 
fliarpened  with  cream  of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol.,  vine- 
gar, or  the  Ipirit  of  fea-falt, 

Thefe  things,  however,  will  more  certainly  prevent 
than  cure  the  fcurvy,  for  which  reafon  feafaring  peo- 
ple, efpecially  on  long  voyages,  ought  to  lay  in  plenty 
of  them.  Cabbage,  onions,  goofe-berries,  and  many 
other  vegetables,  may  be  kept  a long  time  by  pickl- 
ing, preferving,  &c.  and  when  thefe  fail,  the  chymJcal 
acids,  recommended  above,  which  will  keep  for  any 
length  of  time,  maybe  ufed.  We  have  reafon  to  believe 
if  fliips  were  well  ventilated,  had  got  d ore  of  fruits, 
greens,  cyder,  &c.  laid  in,  and  if  proper  regard  were 
paid  to  cleanlinfs  and  warmth,  that  failors  would  be 
the  moll  healthy  people  in  the  world,  and  would  fel- 
dom  fuffer  either  from  the  fcurvy  or  putrid  fevers, 
which  are  fo  fatal  to  that  ufeful  fet  of  men  ; but  it  is 
too  much  the  temper  of  fuch  people  to  difpife  all  pre- 
caution ; they  Avill  not  think  of  any  calamity  till  it’ 
overtakes  them,  when  it  is  too  late  to  ward  off  the 
blow. 

It  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have 
it  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provifion  we  are 
fpeaking  of;  but  in  that  cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their  em- 
ployers to  make  it  for  them ; and  no  man  ought  to  en- 
gage in  a long  voyage  without  having  thefe  neceffary 
articles  fecured. 

Very  beneficial  effe61:s  in  the  land-fcurvy  have  been 
received  from  a milk  diet.  This  preparation  of  nature 
is  a mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  properties,  which 
of  all  others  is  the  moft  fit  for  reftoring  a decayed  con- 
ftitution,  and  removing  that  particular  acrimony  of 
the  humours,  which  feem  to  conftitute  the  very  effencc 
of  the  fcurvy,  and  many  other  difeafes.  We  particu- 
larly wifti  that  milk  was  more  plentiful  in  moft  towns 
as  by  that  mean  the  people  would  be  better  fupplied 
with  a moft  wholefome  and  no  ^ifliing  food.  The 
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The  moft  proper  drink' in  the  fcurvy  is  whey  or  but- 
ter-milk. When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  foun4  cyder, 
perry,  or  fpruce-beer,  may  be  ufed.  Wort  has  alia 
been  found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy,  and 
may  be  ufed  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep  during  the  long- 
eft  voyage.  A decoftion  of  the  tops  of  the  fpruce  iir  is 
alfo  proper : a pint  of  it  fhould  be  drank  twice  a-day. 
Tar-water  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  p.urpofe,  or  de- 
coctions of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables  ;■ 
as  farfaparilla,  marfti-Tnallow  roots.  See,  Infuftons  of 
the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  leffer  centaury,, 
marfh-trefoil,  &c.  are  very  beneficial ; the  peafants  ia 
fome  parts  of  Britain  exprefs  the  juice  of  this  plant, 
and  drink  it  with  good  effect  in'thofe  foul  fcorbutic. 
eruptions  with  which  they  are  often  troubled  in  the 
fpring  feafon. 

Harrowgate-water  is  certainly  an  excellent  medi- 
cine in  the  land  fcurvy.  Patients  though  reduced  to 
the  moft  deplorable  condition  by  this  difeafe,  hav^ 
been  greatly  relieved  by  drinking  the  fulphur-water, 
and  bathing  in  it.  The  chalybeate-water  may  alfo 
be  ufed  with  advantage,  efpecially  with  a view  to 
brace  the  ftomach  after  drinking  the  fulphur-water, 
which,  though  it  fharpens  the  appetite,  never  fails  to 
weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion. 

A flight  degree  of  fcurvy  may  be  carried  off  by 
frequently  fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter 
orange  or  a lemon.  We  would  recommend  the  bit- 
ter orange  as  greatly  preferable  to  lemon ; it  feems  to 
be  as  good  a medicine,  and  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  to 
the  ftomach.  Perhaps  our  own  forrel  may  be  little, 
inferior  to  either  of  them. 

All  kinds  of  falad  are  good  in  the  fcurvy,  and  ought 
to  be  eaten  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  lettuce,  par-» 
fley,  celery,  endive,  radifli,  dandelion,  &c.  It  is 
i^aazing  to  fee  how  fbon  frefti  vegetables  in  the  fpring 
cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  fcab  or  foulnefs  which 
is  upon  theirffjcins.  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that 
their  effects  would  be  as  great  upon  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  were  they  ufed  in  proper  quantity  for  a fufficient 
length  of  timcl  ve  Sometimes 
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Sometimes  good  efFe6ls  in  fcorbutic  complaints  of 
very  long  ftanding,  are  found  from  the  ufe  of  a de- 
coftion  of  the  roots  of  water-dock.  It  is  ufually 
made  by  boiling  a pound  of  the  frelTi  root  in  fix  pints 
of  water,  till  about  one- third  of  it  be  confumed. 
The  dofe  is  from  half  a pint  to  a whole  pint  of  the 
decoftion  every  day : it  would  prove  more  beneficial 
if  it  was  made  much  ftronger,  and  drank  in  larger 
quantities.  The  fafeft  way,  is  to  begin  with  final! 
dofes,  and  increafe  them  both  in  flrength  and  quantity 
as  the  ftomaoh  will  bear  it.  It  muft  be  ufed  for  a 
conficlerable  time.  Some  have  been  known  to  take 
it  for  many  months,  others  who  have  ufed  it  even  for 
years,  before  they  were  fenfible  of  any  benefit,  but 
who  neverthelefs  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  leprofy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this  country 
long  ago,  feems  to  have  been  near  a-kin  to  the  fcurvy. 
Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldom  now,  may  be  owing 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating  more  vegetable 
food  than  formerly,  living  more  upon  diluting  diet, 
iifihg  lefs  falted  meat,  being  more  cleanly,  better 
lodged  and  clothed,  8cc. — For  thexure  of  this  difeafe 
we  would  recommend  the  fame  courfe  of  diet  and 
medicine  as  in  the  fcurvy. 

THE  SCROPHULA,  OR  KINg’s  EVIL, 

Chiefly  affefts  the  glands,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
neck.  Children  and  young  perfons  of  a fedentary 
life  are  very  fubjeft  to  it.  It  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 
which  may  be  removed  by  proper  regimen,  but  feh 
dom  yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabitants  of  cold, 
damp,  marfliy  countries  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

This' difeafe  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary  taint, 
from  a fcrophulous  nurfe,  &x.  Children  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  fickly  parents,  whofe 
conflitutions  have  been  greatly  injured  by  the  pox, 
or  other  chronic  difeafes,  are  apt  to  be  affected  by  the 
fcrophula.  It  alfo  proceeds  from  fuch  di-feafes  as 
weaken  the  habit  or  vitiate  the  humours,  as  the  fmalh 
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pox,  meafles,  &;c.  External  injuries,  asblows,  bruifes^ 
and  the  like,  fometimes  produce  fcrophulous  ulcers ; 
but  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  when  this  happens, 
that  there  has  been  a predifpofition  in  the  hab  it  to  this 
difeafe.  In  fliort,  whatever  tends  to  vitiate  the  hu- 
mours or  relax  the  folids,  paves  the  way  to  the  fcro- 
phula;  as  the  want  of  proper  exercife,  too  much  heat 
or  cold,  confined  air,  unwholefome  food,  bad  water, 
the  long  ufe  of  poor,  weak,  watery  aliments,  the  neg- 
le6t  of  cleanlinefs,  &c.  Nothing  tends  more  to  in- 
duce this  difeafe  in  children  than  allowing  them  to 
continue  long  wet. 

The  fcrophula,  as  well  as  the  rickets,  is  found  to 
prevail  in  large  manufa61;uring  towns,  where  people 
live  grofs,  and  lead  fedentary  lives. 

At  hrft  fmall  knots  appear  under  the  chin  or  be- 
hind the  ears,  which  gradually  increafe  in  number 
and  fize,  till  they  form  one  large  hard  tumour.  This 
often  continues  for  a longtime  without  breaking,  and 
when  it  does  break,  it  only  difcharges  a watery  hu- 
mour. Other  parts  of  the  body  are  alfo  liable  to  its 
attack,  as  the  arm-pits,  groins,  feet,  hands,  eyes, 
breads,  Sic.  Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exempt  from 
it.  It  often  affefts  the  lungs,  liver,  or  fpleen,  and  the 
glands  of  the  myfentery  are  frequently  greatly  enlarg- 
ed by  it.  - 

Thofe  obftinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the 
feet  and  hands  with  fwelling,  and  little  or  no  rednefs, 
are  of  the  fcrophulous  kind.  They  feldom  difcharge 
good  matter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure. 

The  white  fwellings  of  the  joints  feems  likewife  to 
be,  of  this  kind.  They  are  with  difficulty  brought  to 
a fuppuration,  and  when  opened  they  only  difcharge 
a thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a more  general  fymptom 
of  the  fcrophula  than  a^welling  of  the  upper  lip  and 
nofe. 

As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  in  a great  meafure,  from 
relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be  nouriffiing,  but  at  the 
fome  time  light  and  of  eafy  digeftion ; as  well  fer- 
mented bread  made  of  found  grain,  the  fleffi  and  broth 
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of  young  animals,  with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  gene- 
rous wine,  or  good  ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open, 
cfry,  and  not  too  cold,  and  the  patient  rnould  take  as 
much  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  This  is  of  the  utmolL 
importance.  Children  who  have  fufficient  exercife 
are  feldorn  troubled  with  either  the  fcrophula,  or  the 
rickets. 

The  vulgar  are  remarkably  credulous  with  regard 
to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula;  many  of  them  believing 
in  the  virtue  of  the  royal  touch,  that  of  the  feventh 
fon,  8cc,  The  truth  is,  we  know  but  little  either  of 
the  nature  or  cure  of  this  difeafe,  and  v/here  reafon 
or  medicines  fail,  fuperdition  always  comes  in  their 
place.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  difeafes  which  are  the 
mod  difficult  to  underhand,  we  generally  hear  of  the 
greateft  number  of  miraculous  cures  being  performed. 
Here,  however,  the  deception  is  eafily  accounted  for. 
The  fcrophula,  at  a certain  period  of  life,  often  cures 
of  itfelf;  and,  if  the  patient  happens  to  be  touched 
about  this  time,  the  cure  is  imputed  to  the.  touch, 
and  not  to  nature,  who  is  really  the  phyiician.  In 
the  fame  way  the  infigaificant  nolLrums  of  quacks 
and  old  \vomen  often  gain  appiaufe  when  they  deferve 
none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cuhom 
of  plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  ftrong  pur- 
gative medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  from 
humours  which  muftbe  purged  off',  without  confider- 
ing  that  thefe  purgatives  increafe  the  debility  and 
aggravate  the  difeafe.  It  has  indeed  been  found,  that 
keeping  the  body  gently  open  for  fome  time,  efpe- 
cially  with  fea-water,  has  a good  effect;  this  ffiould 
only  be  given  in  grofs  habits,  and  in  fuch  quantity 
as  to  procure  one,  or  at  moll  two  ftools  every  day. 

Bathing  in  the  fait- water  has  likewife  a very  good 
effett,  efpecially  in  the  \varm  feafon.  A courfe  of 
bathing  in  falMvatcr,  and  drinking  it  in  fuch  quanti- 
ties as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open  often' cure  a 
fcrophula,  after  many  other  medicines  had  been  tried 
in  vain.  When  falt-vrater  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
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patient  may  be  bathed  in  frefh  water^  and  his  body 
kept  open  by  fmall  quantities  of  fait  and  water,  or 
fome  other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  falt-water, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  cold 
bath  may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the  bark  in  winter. 

To  an  adult  half  a dram  of  the  bark  in  powder  may 
be  given  in  a glafs  of  red  wine  four  or  five  times  a-day. 
Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take  it  in  fubftance,  may 
ufe  the  decoffion  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a dram  of  Win- 
ter's bark,  both  grofsly  powdered,  in  a quart  of  water 
to  a pint:  towards  the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  diced 
liquorice-root  and  a handful  of  raifins  m.ay  be  added, 
which  will  both  render  the  decoftion  lefs  difagreeable 
and  m.  it  take  up  more  of  the  bark.  The  liquor 
mud  be  ^rained,  and  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoon- 
fuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  given  three 
times  a-day. 

• The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters,  efpecially 
the  latter,  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  the 
fcrophula.  They  ought  not  however  to  be  drank  in 
large  quantities,  but  lliould  be  taken  fo  as  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open,  and  mud  be  ufed  for  a confi- 
derable  time. 

The  hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  with  advan- 
tage in  the  fcrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a gene- 
ral rule,  that  the  fea  water  is  mod  proper  before  there 
are  any  fuppuration  or  fymptoms  of  tabes ; the  Peru- 
vian bark,  when  there  are  running  fores,  and  a degree 
of  hectic  fever;  and  the  hemlock  in  old  inveterate 
cafes,  approaching  to  the  fcirrhous  or  cancerous 
date.  Either  the  extraft  or  the  frefh  juice  of  this  plant 
may  be  ufed.  The  dofe  may  be  fmall  at  fird,  and 
increafed 
bear  it. 

External  applications  are  of  little  ufe.  Before  the 
tumour  breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  apjdied  to  it, 
unlefs  a piece  of  flannel,  or  fomething  to  keep  it 
"uirm.  After  it  bt-eaks,  the  fore  may  be  dreffed  with 
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feme  digellive  ointment.  What  anfwers  befl,  is  the 
yellow  bafilicon  mixed  with  about  a fixth  or  eighth 
part  of  its  weight  of  red  precipitate  of  mercury.  I'he 
fore  may  be  dreffed  with  this  twice  a-day;  and  if  it 
be  very  fungous,  and  does  not  digeff  well,  a larger 
proportion  of  the  precipitate  may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though  they 
do  not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  defpifed.  If  the  patient 
can  be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  arrives  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  he  has  a great  chance  to  get  well; 
but  if  he  does  not  recover  at  this  time^  in  all  proba- 
bility he  never  will.  , 

•There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  fo  apt  to 
communicate  to  their  offspring  as  the  fcrophula,  for 
which  reafon  people  ought  to  beware  of  marrying 
into  families  affe^ied  with  this  difeafe. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophula  we  muff 
refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nurfing  in  this 
book. 


THE  ITCH 

Is  communicated  by  infe61ion,  yet  it  feldom  prevails 
where  due  regard  is  paid  to  cleanlinefs,  frefli  air,  and 
wholefome  diet.  It  generally  appears  in  form  of  ffnall 
watery  puhules,  firft  about  the  wrifts,  or  between  the 
fingers;  afterwards  it  affeds  the  arms,  legs,  thighs, 
8cC.  Thefe  piifiules  are  attended  with  an  intolerable 
itching,  efpecially  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed,  or 
fet  by  the  fire.  Sometimes  indeed  the  Ikin  is  covered 
with  large  blotches  or  fcabs,  and  at  other  times  with 
a white  feurf,  or  fcaly  eruption.  This  lad  is  called  the 
dry  itch,  and  is  mod  difficult  to  cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs  when 
it  is  rendered  fo  by  negled  or  improper  treatment.  If 
it  be  fuffered  to  continue  too  long,  it  may  vitiate  the 
whole  mafs  of  humours;  and  if  it  be  fuddcnly  drove  in, 
without  proper  evacuations,  it  may  occafion  fevers,  in^ 
fianimations  of  the  vifeera,  or  other  internal  diforders. 

I he  bed  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is  fulphur, 
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which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally  and  internally* 
The  parts  mofl:  affe6led  may  be  rubbed  with  an  oint- 
ment made  of  the  flower  of  fulphur  two  ounces,  crude 
fal  ammoniac  finely  powdered  two  drams,  hog’s  lard 
or  butter  four  ounces,  ff  a fcruple  or  half  a dram  of 
the  eflence  of  lemon  be  added,  it  will  enterely  take 
away  the  difagreeable  fmell.  About  the  bulk  of  a 
nutmeg  of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  extremities  at 
bed-time  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  it  is  feldom  necef- 
fary  to  rub  the  whole  body;  but  when  it  is,  it  ought 
not  to  be  done  all  at  once,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dange- 
rous to  flop  too  many  pores  at  the  fame  time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he 
ought,  if  he  be  of  a'full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take  a purge 
or  two.  It  will  alfo  be  proper,  during  the  ufe  of  it,  to 
take  every  night  and  morning  as  much  of  the  flower  of 
fulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  treacle  or  new  milk,  as 
will  keep  the  body  gently  open.  He  fiiould  beware  of 
catching  cold,  fliould  wear  more  clothes  than  ufual, 
and  take  every  thing  warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the 
linen  excepted,  ought  t©  be  worn  all  the  timie  of  ufing 
the  ointment ; and  fuch  clothes  as  have  been  worn 
while  the  patient  was  under  the  difeafe,  ought  not  to 
be  ufed  again,  unlefs  they  have  been  fumigated  with 
brimflone,  and  throughly  cleanfed,  other  wife  they 
will  communicate  the  infe£l:ion  anew. 

Bri-mftone,  when  ufed  as  directed  above,  never  has 
failed  to  cure  the  itch  ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  if  duly  perlifled  in,  it  never  will  fail;  but  if  it  be 
only  ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinefs  negle61ed,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  the  diforder  returns.  The  quantity  of 
ointment  mentioned  above  will  generally  be  fufficient 
for  the  cure  of  one  perfon  ; but,  if  any  fymptoms  of 
the  difeafe  fhould  appear  again,  the  medicine  mufl  be 
repeated.  It  is  both  more  fafe  and  efficacious  when 
perfifled  in  for  a confiderable  time,  than  when  a large 
quantity  is  applied  at  once.  As  molt  people  diflike 
tlie  fmell  of  fulphur,  they  may  ufe  in  its  place  the 
powder  of  white  helebore  root  made  up  into  an  oint- 
ment, in  the  fame  manner,  which  will  feldom  Tail  to 
cure  the  itch.  People 
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Peopk  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they  take 
other  eruptions  for  the  itch  ; as  the  fioppage  of  thefe 
may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences.  Many  of 
the  eruptive  diforders  to  which  children  are  liable, 
hav^e  a near  refemblance  to  this  difeafe,  and  infants 
have  been  often  killed'  by  being  rubbed  with  greafy 
ointments  that  make  thefe  eruptions  ftrike  fuddenly 
in,  which  nature  had  thrown  out  to  preferve  the  pa- 
tient's life,  or  prevent  fome  other  malady. 

Much  mifchief  is  alfo  done  by  the  ufe  of  mercury 
in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  are  fo  foolhardy  as  to 
wafti  the  part  aftecTed  with  a ftrong  folution  of  the  cor- 
rofive  fublimate.  Others  ufe  the  mercurial  ointment, 
without  taking  the  leaft  care  either  to  avoid  cold,  keep 
the  body  open,  or  obferve  a proper  regimen.  The 
confequences  of  fuch  condu61:  may  be  eafily  guefled, 
Eyen  the  mercurial  girdles  have  produced  bad  effefts, 
and  we  would  advil’e  every  perfon,  as  he  values  his 
health,  to  beware  how  he  ufes  them.  Mercury  ought 
never  to  be  ufed  as  a medicine  without  the  greateft 
care.  Ignorant  people  look  upon  thefe  girdles  as  a 
kind  of  charm,  without  conftdering  that  the  mercury 
enters  the  body. 

Great  mifchief  is  done  by  ufing  mercurial  ointment 
for  curing  the  itch  and  killing  vermin,  .yet  it  is  unne- 
ceffary  for  either ; the  former  may  be  always  more 
certainly  cured  by  fulphur,  and  the  latter  will  never 
be  found  where  due  regard  is  paid  to  cleanlinefs. 

Thofe  who  would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafe  ought 
to  beware  of  infectious  perfons,  to  ufe  wholefome 
food,  and  to  ftudy  univerfal  cleanlinefs. 
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Of  the  Aflhma, 

This  is  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which  feldom  ad- 
mits of  a cure.  Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
moil  liable  to  it.  It  is  diflinguiflied  into  the  moift  and 
dry,  orhumoLiral  and  nervous.  The  former  is  attended 
with  expeftoration  or  fpitting  ; but  in  .the  latter  the 
patient  feldom  fpits,  except  a little  tough  phlegm  by 
the  mere  force  of  coughing. 

The  afthma  is  fometimes  hereditary.  It  may  alfo 
proceed  from  a bad  formation  of  the  breaft;  the  fumes 
of  metals  or  minerals  taken  into  the  lungs;  violent 
exercife,  efpecially  running;  the  obftruftion  of  cufto- 
mary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes,  hemorrhoids,  &:c. 
the  fudden  retroceflion  of  the  gout ; or  driking  in  of 
eruptions,  as  the  fmali  pox,  mealies,  8cc.  violent  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind,  as  fudden  fear  or  furprife.  In  a 
word,  the  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  caufe  that 
■either  im.pedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  or  prevents  their  being  duly  expanded  by 
the  air. 

An  althma  is  known  by  a quick  laborious  breath- 
ing, whioh  is  generally  performed  with  a kind  of 
wheezing  noife.  Sometimes  the  ^iifliculty  of  breathing 
is  fo  great,  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  in  an 
creel  poduie,  otherwife  he  is  in  danger  of  being  fuf- 
focated.  A fit  or  paroxyfm  of  the  afthma  generally 
happens  after  a perfon  has  been  expofed  to  cold  eaft- 
erly  winds,  or  has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  w^ea- 
ther,  or  has  got  wet,  or  continued  long  in  a damp 
place,  or  has  taken  fome  food  which  the  ftomach  could 
not  digeft,  as  paftries,  toafted  cheefe,  or  the  like. 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  ufliered  in  with  liftleff- 
nefs,  want  of  deep,  hoarfnefs,  a cough,  belching  of 
wind,  a fenfe  of  heavinefs  about  the  bread,  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  To  thefefucceed  heat,  fever,  pain 
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of  the  head,  ficknefs  and  naufea,  great  oppreflion  of 
the  breafi:,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a weak  and  fome- 
times  intermitting  pulfe,  an  involuntary  flow  of  tears, 
bilious  vomitings,  &c.  All  the  fymptoms  grow  worfe 
towards  night ; the  patient  is  eafier  when  up  than  in 
bed,  and  is  very  defirous  of  cool  air. 

The  food  ought  to  be  light  and  of  eafy  digeftion. 
Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred  to  roafted,  and  the  flefli 
of  young  animals  to  that  of  old.  All  windy  food,  and 
whatever  is  apt  to  fwell  on  the  ftomach,  is  to  be 
avoided.  Light  puddings,  white  broths,  and  ripe 
fruits  baked,  boiled,  or  roafted,  are  proper.  Strong 
liquors  of  ail  kinds,  particularly  malt-liquor,  are  hurt- 
ful. The  patient  fhould  eat  a very  light  fupper,  or 
rather  none  at  all,  and  fliould  never  fufFer  himfelf  to 
be  long  coflive.  His  clothing  fliould  be  warm,  efpe- 
daily  in  winter.  As  all  diforders  of  the  bread  are 
much  relieved  by  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  promo- 
ting the  perfpiration  ; a flannel  fliirt  or  waiflcoat,  and 
thick  flioes,  will  be  of  Angular  fervice. 

• But  nothing  is  of  fo  much  importance  in  the  afthma 
as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Afthmatic  people 
can  feldom  bear  either  the  clofe  heavy  air  of  a large 
tQwn,  or  the  fharp  keen  atmofphere  of  a bleak  hilly 
country : a medium  therefore  between  thefe  is  to  be 
chofen,  The  air  near  large  towns  is  often  better  than 
at  adiflance,  provided  the  ^patient  be  removed  fo  far 
as  not  to  be  afleded  by  the  fmoke.  Some  afthmatic 
patients  indeed  breathe  eafler  in  town  than  in  the 
country;  but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  efpecially  in 
towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt.  Afthmatic  perfons 
who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day,  ought  at  leaft 
to  fleep  out  of  it.  Even  this,  will  often  prove  of  great 
fervice.  Thofe  who  can  afford  it  ought  to  travel  into 
a warmer  climate.  Many  afthmatic  perfons  who  can^ 
not  live  in  Britain,  ei>joy  very  good  health  in  the  fouth 
of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy, 

Exercife  is  alfo  of  very  great  importance  in  the  afth- 
raa,  as  it  promotes  the  digeftion  and  preparation  of 
the  blood.  The  blood^of  afthmatic  perfons  is  feldom 
No.  12.  3 B 
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duly  piepared,  owing  to  the  proper  aftion  of  the 
lungs  being  impeded.  For  this  reafon  fiich  people 
ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exercife,  either  on  foot, 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  as  they  can  bear. 

, Almoft  all  that  can  be  done  by  medicine  in  this  dif- 
eafe  is  to  relieve  the  patient  when  feized  with  a violent 
lit.  This  indeed  required  the  greatef:  expedition,  as 
the  difeafe  often  proves  fuddenly  fatal.  In  a pa-f 
rpxyfm  or  fit,  the  body  is  generally  bound  ; a purging 
cjyfter,  with  a folution  of  .afafoetida,  ought  therefore 
to  be  adminiftered,  and  if  there  be  occafioh,  it  may  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times.  The  patient’s  feet  andlegs 
ought  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards 
rubbed  with 'a  warm  hand  or  dry  cloth.  Bleeding, 
iinlefs  extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age  fhould  forbid  it, 
is  highly  proper.  If  there  be  a violent  fpafm  about 
Jhe  bread  or  ftomach,  warm  fomentations,  or  blad- 
ders filled  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied  to 
the  part  affected,  and  warm  cataplafms  to  the  foies 
of  the  feet.  The  patient  muft  drinkTreely  of  diluting 
liquors,  and  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  tincture 
of  cafiorand  of  faffron  mixed  together  in  a cup  of  va- 
lerian-tea, twice  or  three  a-day.  Soiuetimes  a vomit 
has  a very  good  effect,  and  fnatches  the  patient^  as 
it  were,  from  the  very  jaws  of  death  1 This  however 
will  be  more  fafe  after  other  evacutations  have  been 
premifed.  A very  firong  infufion  of  roafted  coffee  is 
laid  to  give  cafe  in, an  afthmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moift  afthma,  fuch  things  as  promote  expec- 
toration or  fpitting  ought  to  be  ufed — as  the  fyrup 
of  fquills,  gum  ammoniac,  and  fuch  like.  A table- 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  or  oxymel  of  fquills,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-Water,  may  be  taken 
three  ox  four  times  a-day,  and  four  or  five  pills,  made 
of  equal  parts  of  afafoetida  and  gum-ammoniac  at 
bed-time.  : . . 

After  copious  evacuations*,  large  dofes  of  aether 
have  been  found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a fit  of 
the  afthma.  The  following  niixtar.e  has  alfo  produced 
very  happy  efifedis : To  four  or  five. ounces  of  the  fo- 
lution 
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lution  or  milk  of  gum-ammoniac  add  two  ounces  of 
fimple  cinnamon-water,  the  fame  quantity  of  balfa- 
mic  fyrup,  and  half  an  ounce  of  paregoric  elixir  : of 
this  two  tabie-fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  three 
hours. 

For-the  convulfive  or  nervous  afihma,  antifpafmo- 
dics  and  bracers  are  the  molt  proper  medicines.  The 
patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir 
twice  a-day.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  fometiities  found 
to  be  of  ufe  : it  may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infufed 
in  wine.  In  fhort,  every  thing  that  braces  the^nerves, 
or  takes  off  the  fpafm,  may  be  ufed  in  a nervous  afth- 
ma.  It  is  often  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  alfes’  milk ; and 
cows’  milk  drank  warm  in  the  morning  has  alfo  had 
very  beneficial  effe61:s. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  ifTiues  have 
a good  efte61: ; they  may  either  be  fet  in  the  back  or 
fide,  and  flipuld  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We 
fhall  here,  once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in  the 
afthma,  but  in  mofi:  chronic  difeafes,  iffues  are  ex- 
tremely proper.  They  are  both  a fafe  and  efficacious 
remedy;  and  though  they  do  not  always  cure  the 
difeafe^  yet  they  will  often  prolong  the  patient’s  life.  - 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 


Of  the  Ajioplexy, 

The  apoplexy  i's  a fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and  mo- 
tion, during  which  the  patient  is  to  all  appea- 
rance dead ; the  heart  and  lungs  however  ftill  con- 
tinue to  move.  Though  this  difeafe  proves  often 
fatal,  yet  it  may  fometimes  be  removed  by  proper 
care.  It  chiefly  attacks  fedentary  perfons  of  a grofs 
habit,  who  ufe  a rich  and  plentiful  diet,  and  indulge 
in  ftrong  liquors.  People  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
moft  fubjc61:  to  the  apoplexy.  It  prevails  moft  in 
Winter,  efpecially  in  rainy  feafons,  and  very  low  ftates 
of  the  barometer. 

The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apoplexy  is  a compref- 
fion  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of  blood,  or 
a coJle6lion  of  watery  humours.  The  former  is  called 
a Sanguine,  and  the  latter  a Serious  apoplexy  It  may 
be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that  increafes  the  circula- 
tion towards  the  brain,  or  prevents  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head ; as  intenfe  ftudy ; violent  paffions ; 
viewing  objects  for  a long  time  obliquely^  wearing  any 
thing  too  tight  about  the  neck;  a rich  and  luxurous 
diet;  fuppreffion  of  the  urine;  fuffering  the  body  to 
tool  fuddenly  after  having  been  greatly  heated ; con- 
tinuing long  in  a warm  or  cold  bath ; the  excellive  ufe 
of  fpiceries,  or  high  feafoned  food;  excefs  of  venery ; 
the  fudden  firiking  in  of  any  eruption ; fuffering  iffues, 
fetons,  &c.  fuddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  fioppage  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation  ; a mercurial  falivation  pufhed 
too  far,  or  fuddenly  checked  by  cold ; wounds  or 
bmifes  on  the  head  ; poifonous  exhalations,  &c. 

The  ufual  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs^ 
pain  and  fwiming  of  the  head  ; lofs  of  memory;  drow- 
iinefs ; noife  in  the  ears ; the  night  mare ; a flux  of  tears, 
and  laborious  refpiration.  When  perfons  of  an  apo- 
plectic make  obferve  thefc  fymptoms,  they  have  rea- 
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fon  to  fear  the  approach  of  a fit,  and  fhould  endea-  ^ / 
your  to  prevent  it  by  b]eeding>  a flender  diet,  and 
opening  medicines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  Hot  die 
fuddenly,  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the  face  is 
fwelled,  and  the  blood  veffels,  efpecially  about  the 
neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  ; the  pulfe  beat  llrong ; 
the  eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed,  the  breathing  diffi- 
cult and  perfomcd  with  a fnorting  noife.  The  excre- 
ment and  urine  are  often  voided  fpontaneoufly,  and  the 
patient  is  fometimes  feized  with  vomiting. 

In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  means  muft  be  ufed 
to  leflen  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards  the  head. 
The  patient  fhould  be  kept  cool  and  eafy.  His  head 
fliould  be  railed  pretty  high  and  his  feet  fuffered  to 
hang  down.  His  clothes  ought  to  be  loofened,  efpe- 
cially about  the  neck,  and  frefli  air  admitted  into  his 
chamber.  His  garted  fliould  be  tied  pretty  tight  by 
which  means  the  motion  of  the  blood  from  the  lower 
extremities  will  be  retarded.  As  foon  as  the  patient  is 
placed  in  a proper  pofture,  he  fliould  be  bled  freely  in 
the  neck  or  arm,  and,  if  there  be  occafion,  the  opera- 
tion maybe  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours.  A laxative 
clyfler,  with  plenty  of  fweet  oil  or  frefli  butter,  and  a 
fpoonful  or  two  of  common  fait  in  it,  may  be  adminif- 
tered  every  two  hours ; and  bliftering-plafters  applied 
between  the  flioulders,  and  to  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and  the 
patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink  freely  o£ 
fome  diluting  opening  liquor,  as  a deco61;ion  of  tama- 
rinds and  liquorice,  cream-tartar-whey,  or  common 
whey  with  cream  of  tartar  diflblved  in  it.  Or  he  may 
take  a cooling  purge,  as  Glauber's  fait,  manna  dif- 
folved  in  an  infufion  of  fenna,  or  the  like.  All  fpirits. 
and  other  flrong  liquors  are  to  be  avoided.  Even  vola- 
tile faltfi  held  to  the  nofe  do  mifehief.  Vomits,  for  the, 
fame  reafon,  ought  not  to  be  given,  or  anything  that, 
increafes  the  motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  head. 

In  the  ferious  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly  the 
fame,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  flrong, .the  countenance- 
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is  lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lefs  difficult.  Bleeding 
is  not  fo  neceflary  here  as  in  the  former  cafe.  It  may 
however  generally  be  performed  once  with  fafetyand 
advantage,  but  fhould  not  be  repeated.  The  patient 
fliould  be  placed  in  the  fame  poilure  as  direfted  above, 
andlhould  have  bliffering-plafters  applied, and  receive 
opening  clyfters  in  the-faaie  manner.  Purges  are  here 
alfo  neceiTary,  and  the  patient  may  drink  ftrong  balm 
tea.  If  he  be  inclined  to  fweat  it  ought  to  be  promoted 
by  drinking  Irnall  wine-wheyjOr  an  infufion  of  carduus 
benediftus.  A plentiful  fweat  kept  up  for  confiderable 
time  has  often  carried  off  a ferious  apoplexy. 

When  apople6tic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium,  or 
other  narcotic  fubffances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  vo- 
mits are  neceflary.  The  patient  is  generally  relieved 
as  foon  as  he  has  difcharged  the  poifon  \n_this  way. 

Perfpns  who  have -been  attacked  by  the  apoplexy, 
ought  to  ufe  averyfj^are  and  flender  diet,  avoiding  all 
flrong  liquors,  fpiceries  and  high  feafoned  food.  They 
ought  alfo  to  guard  againft  all  violent  paflions,  and  to 
avoid  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  fliould 
be  fliaved,  and  daily  walked  in  cold  water.  The  feet 
ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  never  fuffered  to  continue 
long  wet.  The  body  muff:  be  kept  open  either  by  food 
or  medicine,  and  a little  blood  let  every  fpring  and  fall 
Exer:ife  fhould  by  no  means  be  negle6led;  but  it  ought 
to  be  taken  in  moderation.  Nothing  has  a more  hap- 
py eflfeft  in  preventing  an  apoplexy  than  perpetual 
iffues  or  fetons;  great  care  however  muff  be  taken 
not  to  fuffer  them  to  dry  up,  without  opening  others 
in  their  dead.  Apoplectic  perfons  ought  never  to  go 
to  reft  with  a full  ftomach,  or  to  lie  with  their  heads 
low,  or  wear  any  thing  too  tight  about  their  necks. 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 


Of  CoftivenefSy  and  .other  affe Elions  of  the  Stomach  ({tid 
Bowels. 

"¥  T TE  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftrlftions 
W of  the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptoms  of  dif- 
eafes,  as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac  pallion,  &c.  but  only 
to  take  notice  of  that  infrequency  of  ftools  which  fome 
times  happens,  and  which  in  fome  particular  conftitu- 
tions  may  occafion  difeafes. 

- Coftivenefs  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough  red 
wines,  or  other  alfringent  liquors ; too  much  exercifcj 
efpecially  on  horfeback  : from  a long  ufc  of  cold  in- 
fipid  food  which  does  not  fufficiently  ftimulate  the  in- 
teftines.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not  def- 
cending  to  the  inteftines,  as  in  the  jaundice;  and  at 
other  times  it  proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  inteftines 
themfelves,  as  a palfy,  fpafms,  torpor,  tumour,  a cold 
dry  itate  of  the  inteftines,  &c. 

Exceflive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of  the 
head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints’ of  the 
bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochondriac  and 
hyfteric  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind  and  other  grie- 
vous fymptoms. 

Perfons  who  are  generally  coftive  fhould  live  upon  a 
moifting  and  laxative  diet,  as  roafted  or  boiled  apples, 
pears,  ftewed  prunes,  gruel  with  currants,  butter,  ho- 
ney, fugar,  and  fuch  like.  Broths  with  fpinage,  leeks, 
and  other  foft  pot-herbs,  are  alfo  proper.  Rye  bread,  or 
that  which  is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  to- 
gether, ought  to  be  eaten.  No  perfon  troubled  with 
coftivenefs  fhould  eat  any  bread  made  only  of  fine  flour. 
The  beft  bread  for  keeping  the  body  foluble  is  what 
in  fome  parts  of  England  they  call  meflin.  It  is  made 
of  a mixture  of  w^heat  and  rye,  and  is  very  agreeable 
tathe  ftomach. 

The  drink  fliouldl^e  an  opening  quality.  All  ardent 
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fpints,  auilere  and  aftringent  wines,  as  port,  claret* 
&c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt  liquor  that  is  fine  and 
of  a moderate  ftrength,  is  very  proper.  Butter-milk, 
whey,  &;c,  are  alfo  proper,  and  m.ay  be  drank  in  turns, 
as  the  patient’s  inclination  dire6rs.  All  the  fecretions 
are  promoted  by  early  rifing,  moderate  exercife  with- 
out doors,  and  by  a cheerful  temper  of  mind. 

Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  confiivencfs,  ought,  if  , 
poffible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  confiant  ufe  of 
medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with  many  in- 
conveniencies,  and  often  with  bad  confequences.  We 
never  knew  any  one  get  into  a habit  of  taking  medi- 
cine to  keep  the  body  folutive,  who  could  ever  leave 
it  off ! In  time  the  cuftom  becomes  neceflary,  and  ge- 
nerally ends  in  a total  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  indi- 
geftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting  of  the  ftrength,  and 
death  ! 

When  a proper  diet,  as  before  direfted,  does  not 
keep  the  body  fufficiently  laxative,  we  would  recom- 
mend gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb  two  or  three  times 
a-week.  This  is  not  near  fo  injurious  to  the  ftomach 
as  aloes,  jalap,  or  the  other  dra6tic  purgatives  fo  much 
in  ufe.  Infufions  of  fenna  and  manna  may  alfo  be 
taken,  or  half  an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar  diflblved  in 
water-gruel,  About  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  of  lenitive 
ele^luary  taken  twice  a^day  generally  anfwers  the 
purpofe  very  well. 

WANT  OF  APPETITE 

May  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach ; indigeftion  j the 
want  of  free  air  and  exercife;  grief;  fear;  anxiety;  or 
any  of  the  deprefling  paffions;  the  ufe  of  ftrong  broths, 
fat  meats,  or  any  thing  that  palls  the  appetite,  or  is 
hard  of  digeftion;  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  li- 
quors, tea,  tobacco,  opium,  &:c. 

The  patient  ought,  if  poflTible,  to  make  choice  of  an 
open  dry  air;  to  take  exercife  daily;  to  rife  by  times;, 
to  ufe  a diet  of  eafy  digeftion ; and  fliould  avoid  ex- 
ceffive  heat  and  great  fatigue. 
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If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought 
to  be  changed.  If  naufea  and  reachings  diew  that 
the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a vomit  wdJi 
be  of  fervice.  After  this  a gentle  purge  or  two  of 
rhubarb,  or  any  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  may  be 
taken.  The  patient  ought  next  to  ufe  fome  of  the 
ftomachic  bitters  infufed  in  wine.  Though  gentle 
evacuations  be  necelfary,  yet  ftrong  purges  and  vomits 
are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  and 
hurt  digeftion. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  mofl 
cafes  of  digeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want 
of  appetite.  From  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  it  may 
-be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or 
water.  It  may  alfo  be  mixed  with  the  tinfture  of 
the  bark,  one  dram  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the 
I latter,  and  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  in  wine  and 
water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation, 
are  generally  of  confiderable  fervice  in  this  cafe.  The 
fait  water  has  alfp  good  effefts  5 but  it  muft  not  be 
iifed  too  freely. 

THE  HEART-BURN, 

I Or,  what  is  commonly  fo  called,  is  not  a difeafe  of 
S that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  heat,  or  acri- 
mony, about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  which  is  fome- 
! times  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and  vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  ftomach,  in^ 
digeftion,  bile  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  fto- 
mach,  &CC.  Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  complaint 
i ought  to  avoid  ftale  liquors,  acids,  windy  or  greafy 
aliments,  and  ftiould  never  ufe  violent  exercife  imme- 
; diately  after  a full  meal.  It  is  often  caufed  by  drinking 
I ale,  or  any  other  fermented  liquor  too  new,  and  may 
I be  relieved  by  taking  a little  rum,  or  brandy  and  water 
I without  any  fugar  or  acid. 

I When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  debility  of 
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the  (lomach,  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to  take  ; 
adofe  ortwo  of  rhubarb  afterwards  he  may  ufe  infu- 
fions  of  the  Peruvian  bark;  or  or  any  other  of  the 
ftomachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Exercife  in  the 
open  air  will  be  of  great  ufe,  and  every  thing  that  pro^ 
motes  digeftion. 

When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn,  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a glafs  of 
water,  or  a cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  eafe.  If 
it  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments,  a little 
brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  aciditv  or  fournefs  of  the  flomach  occafions  th^  i 
heart-burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medicines.  , 
In  this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  half  an  | 
ounce  of  fine  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum-  j 
arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  a quart  of  water,  and  a tea- 
cupful of  it  taken  as  often  as  is  neceffary.  Such  as  do 
not  chufe  chalk  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  prepared 
oyfter-fliells,  or  of  the  powder  called  crabs-eyes,  in  a 
glafs  of  cinnamon  or  peppermint-water.  But  the 
fefeft  and  beft  abforbent  is  magnefia  alba.  This  not 
only  a£Is  as  an  abforbent,  but  alfb  as  a purgative; 
whereas  chalk,  and  other  abforbents  of  that  kind, 
are  apt  to  lie  in  the  inteftines,  and  occafion  obftruc- 
tions.  This  powder  is  not  difagreeable,  and  may  be 
taken  in  a cup  of  tea,  or  a glafs  of  mint-water.  A 
large  tea-fpoonful  is^  the  ufual  dofe ; but  it  may  be 
taken  in  a much  greater  quantity  when  there  is  occa- 
lion.  Thefe  things  are  now  generally  made  up  into  . 
lozenges  for  the  conveniency  of  being  carried  in  the 
pocket,  and  taken  at  pleafure. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  moft  j 
proper  medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives ; as 
anifeeds,  juniper-berries,  ginger,  canella  alba,  car- 
damom feeds,  &;c.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed,  or  ; 
infufed  in  wine,  brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  One  of  the 
fafeft.medicines  of  this  kind  is  the  tin6i:ure  made  by 
infuhng  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  the  leffer  cardamom  feeds,  in  a pint  of 
brandy.  After  this  has  digefted  for  two  or  three 
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days.  It  ought  to  be  ftrained,  and  four  ounces  of 
white  fugar-candy  added  to  it.  It  muft  Hand  to 
digeft  a fecond  ti^e  till  the  fugar  be  dilfolved.  A 
table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafionally  for  a 
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Of  Nervous  Difeafe, 

OF  all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of  the 
nervous  kind  are  the  mofi:  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  A volume  is  not  fufficient  to  point  out 
their  various  appearances.  They  imitate  almoft  every 
difeafe;  and  are  feldom  alike  in  two  different  perfons, 
or  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at  different  times,  Proteus- 
like,  they  are  continually  changing  ffiape;  and  upon 
every  frelh  attack,  the  patient  thinks  he  feels  fymp- 
toms  which  he  never  experienced  before.  Nor  do  they 
only  affect  the  body;  the  mind  alfo  fuffers,  and  is 
often  thereby  rendered  extremely  weak  and  peeviffi. 
The  low  fpirits,  timoroufnefs,  melancholy,  and  fickle^ 
nefs  of  temper,  which  generally  attend  nervous  difor- 
ders,  induce  many  to  believe  that  they  are  entirely  dif* 
eafes  of  the  mind ; but  this  change  pf  temper  is  rather 
a.confequence,  than  the  caufe  of  nervous  difeafes. 

Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or  weaken  the  body, 
difpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafes — as  indolence,  exceffive 
venery,  drinking  too  much  tea,  or  other  weak  watery 
liquors  warm,  frequent  bleeding,  purging,  vomiting, 
8fc.  Whatever  hurts  the  digeftion,  or  prevents  th<? 
proper  affimulation  of  the  food  has  alfo  this  effeft — a^ 
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long  fafting,  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking,  the  ufe  of 
windy,  crude,  or  unwholefome  aliments,  an  unfavour- 
able pofture  of  the  body,  &c. 

Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  ffom  intenfe  ap- 
plication to  ftudy.  Indeed  few  ftudious  perfons  are  en- 
tirely free  from  them  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at; 
intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  but 
prevents  the  perfon  from  taking  proper  exercife,  by 
which  means  the  digeftion  is  impared,  the  nourifh- 
ment  prevented,  the  folids  relaxed,  and  the  whole 
mafs  of  humours  vitiated.  Grief  and  difappointment 
alfo  produce  the  fame  effefts.  Nervous  patients  in 
general  may  date  the  commencement  of  their  difor- 
ders from  the  lofs  of  a hufband,  a favourite  child,  or 
from  fome  difappointment  in  life.  In  a word,  what- 
ever weakens  the  body,  or  depreifes  the  fpirits,  may 
occafion  nervous  diforders ; as  unwholefome  air,  want 
of  deep,  great  fatigue,  anxiety,  vexation,  &c. 

The  moi:  of  thefe  diforders  begin  with  windy 
inflmmations  or  diftentions  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines;  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  ufually  bad"; 
but  fometimes  there  is  an  uncommon  craving  for  food, 
and  a quick  digeftion.  The  food  often  turns  four  on 
the  ftomach;  and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  vomit- 
ing of  clear  water,  tough  phlegm,  or  a blackifh-co- 
loured  liquor  refembling  the  grounds  of  coffee.  Ex- 
cruciating pains  are  often  felt  about  the  navel,  attend- 
ed with  a rumbling  noife  in  the  bowels.  The  body  is 
fometimes  loofe,  but  more  commonly  bound,  which 
occalions  a retention  of  wind  and  great  uneafinefs. 

• The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at  other 
times  very  copious  and  very  clear.  There  is  a great 
ftraitnefs  of  the*  bread,  with  difficulty  of  breathing ; 
violent  palpitations  of  the  heart;  fudden  fluffiings  of 
heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body ; at  other  times  a fenfe 
of  cold,  as  if  water  were  poured  on  them ; flying^^ns 
in  the  arms  and  limbs,  pains  in  the  back  and  bmly, 
refembling  thofe  occafioned  by  gravel;  the  pulfe  is 
very  variable,  fometimes  uncommonly  flow,  and  at 
other  times  very  quick ; yawning,  the  hiccup,  frequent 
, ’ • ' fighing. 
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fighing,  and  a fenfe  of  fuffocation,  as  if  from  a ball  or 
lump  in  the  throat ; alternate  fits  of  crying  and  con- 
vulfive  laughing;  the  deep  is  unfound  and  feldom  re- 
frefliing ; and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  the 
night  mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  molefted 
with  head-achs,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  body;  the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often 
affected  with  pain  and  drynefs ; there  is  a noife  in  the 
ears,  and  often  a dulnefs  of  hearing ; in  fliort,  the 
whole  animal  fun61ions  are  impared.  The  mind  is 
dilfurbed  on  the  moft  trivial  occafions,  and  is  hurried 
into  the  moft  perverfe  commotions,  inquietudes,  ter- 
ror, fadnefs,  anger,  diffidence,  &c.  The  patient  is  apt 
to  entertain  wild  imaginations,  and  extravagant  fan- 
cies; the  memory  becomes  weak,  and  the  judgment 
fails  ! 

Nothing  is  more  charafteriftic  of  this  difeafe  than  a 
conftant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  who  labour  under  it  peevifli,  fickle,  impatient, 
and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to  ariother ; which 
is  one  reafon  why  they  feldom  reap  any  benefit  from 
medicine,  as  they  have  notfufficient  refolution  to  per- 
fifl  in  any  one  courfe  j:ill  it  has  time  to  produce  its 
proper  effefts.  They  are  alfo  apt  to  imagine  that  they 
labour  under  difeafes  from  which  they  are  quite  free ; 
and  are  very  angry  if  any  one  attempts  to  fet  thern 
right,  or  laugh  them  out  of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

Perfons  affli6led  with  nervous  difcaffis  ought  nevei: 
to  faft  long.  Their  food  fhould  be  folid  and  nouriflir 
ing,  but  of  eafy  digeftion.  Fat  meats  and  heavy 
fauces  are  hurtful.  All  excefs  fhould  be  carefully  a- 
vo'ided.  They  ought  never  to  eat  more  than  they  can 
eafily  digeft ; but  if  they  feel  themfelves  weak  and 
faint  between  meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread, 
and  drink  a glafs  of  wine.  Heavy  fuppers  are  to  be 
avoided.  Though  wine  in  excefs  enfeebles  the  body, 
and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet  taken  ifi 
moderation,  it  firengthens  the  flomach,  and  promotes 
digeftion.  Wine  and  water  is  a very  proper  drink  at 
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meals  ; but  if  the  wine  fours  on  the  ftomach,  or  the 
patient  is  much  troubled  with  wind,  brandy  and  water 
W’ill  anfwer  better.  Every  thing  that  is  windy  or  hard 
of  digeftiorl  muft  be  avoided.  All  weak  and  warm  li- 
quors are  hurtful — as  tea,  coffee,  punch,  &:c.  People 
may  find  a temporary  relief  in  the  ufe  of  thefe,  but 
they  always  increafe  the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the 
flomach,  and  hurt  digeftion.  Above  all  things  Drams 
are  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  immediate  eafe  the  pa- 
tient may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits,  they  are 
fure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove  certain  poi- 
fons  at  laft  ! Thefe  cautions  are  the  more  neceffary, 
as  moft  nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond  of  tea  and 
ardent  fpirits;  to  the  ufe  of  which  many  of  them  fall 
viQims  f 

Exercife  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all  me^ 
dicines.  Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efteemed 
the  beft,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body  without 
fatiguing  it.  Walking  agrees  better  with  fome  pa- 
tients, while  others  are  moft  benefited  by  riding  in  a 
carriage.  Everyone  fhouldufe  that  which  he  finds  moft 
beneficial.  Long  fea-voyages  have  an  excellent  effeft ; 
and  to  thofe  who  have  fufficient  refolution,  we  would 
by  all  means  recommend  this  courfe.  Even  change  of 
place,  and  the  fight  of  new  objects,  by  diverting  the 
mind,  have  a great  tendency  to  remove  thefe  com- 
plaints. For  this  reafon  a long  journey,  or  a voyage, 
is  of  much  more  advantage  than  fliort  excurfiops  near 
home,  which  may  not  have  fufhcient  variety. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and  in^ 
vigorates  the  whole  body.  Few  things  tend  more  to 
relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpecially  that  which 
is  rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or  ftoves  in  fmall  apart- 
ments. But  when  the  ftomach  and  bowels  are  weak, 
the  body  ought  to  be  well  guarded  againft  cold,  parti- 
cularly in  winter,  by  wearing  a thin  flannel  waiftcoat 
next  the  fkin.  This  will  keep  up  an  equal  perfpiration, 
defend  the  alimentary  canal  from  many  impreflions  to 
which  it  would  otherwife  be  fubject,  upon  every  fud- 
den  change  from  warm  to  cold  weather.  Rub])ing  the 
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body  frequently  with  a flefli-brufli,  or  a courfe  linen 
cloth,  is  alfo  beneficial,  as  it  promotes  the  circulation, 
perfpiration,  &e.  Perfons  who  have  weak  nerves 
ought  to  rife  early,  and  take  exercife  before  breakfaft, 
as  lying  too  longa-bed  cannot  fail  to  relax  the  folids. 
They  ought  lik’ewife  to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pof- 
fible,  as  there  is  not  any  thing  which  hurts  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  or  weakens  the  digeftive  powers,  more 
than  fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 

ThoMgh  nervous  difeafes  are  feldom  radically  cured, 
yet  their  fymptoms  may  fometimes  be  alleviated,  and 
the  patient’s  life  rendered  at  leaft  more  comfortable 
by  proper  medicines. 

When  the  patient  is  coftive,  he  ought  to  take  a little 
rhubarb,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative,  and  fliould 
never  fuflPer  his  body  to  be  long  bound.  All  Itrong  and 
violent  purgatives  are  however  to  be  avoided,  as  aloes, 
jalap,  &;c.  In  general  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  rhubarb 
in  brandy  anfwers  very  well.  This  maybe  made  of 
any  ftrength,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient 
finds  neceffary.  When  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  ftomach 
relaxed  and  weak,  the  following  infufion  may  be  ufed 
with  advantage : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian  root, 
orange-peel,  and  coriander-feed,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  let  thefe  ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a mor- 
tar, and  infufed  in  a bottle  of  brandy  or  rum,  for  th^ 
fpace  of  five  or  fix  days.  A table-fpoonful  of  the 
ftrained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a glafs  of  water, 
an  hour  before  breakfalt,  dinner,  and  fupper. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  firengthen  the  nervous 
fyftem  than  cold  bathing.  This  pra6lice,  if  duly  per- 
rifted  in,  will  produce  very  extraordinar’^effefts ; but 
when  the  liver  or  other  vifcera  are  obftrufted,  or 
otherwife  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  ufed  with  very  great  caution.  The  ’ 
moft  proper  feafons  for  it  are  fummer  and  autumn. 
It  will  be  fufficient,  efpecially  for  perfons  of  a fpare 
habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or  four  times 
a- week.  If  the  patient  be  weakened  by  it,  or  feels 
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chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming  out,  it  is  im- 
proper. 

Patients  afflifted  with  wind,  receive  the  greateft 
benelit  from  the  elixir  of  vitriol.  It  may  be  taken  in 
the  quantity  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  drops,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water.  This  both 
expels  wind,  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  promotes 
digefiion. 

Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thefe  maladies; 
but  as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms  and  generally 
afterwards  increafe  the  difeafe,  we  would  advife  peo- 
ple to  be  extremely  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  them,  left 
habit  render  them  at  laft  abfolutely  neceflary. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many 
medicines  which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving 
nervous  diforders;  but  whoever  wifties  for  a thorough 
cure,  muft  expert  it  from  regimen  alone ; we  fhall 
therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicines,  and  again 
recommend  the  ftritleft  attention  to  Diet,  Air,  Exer- 
cife,  and  Amufements. 

MELANCHOLY, 

Is  that  ftate'  of  alienation  or  weaVnefs  of  mind 
which  renders  people  incapable  of  enjoying  the  plea- 
fures,  or  performing  the  duties  of  life.  It  is  a degree 
.of  infanity,  and  often  terminates  in  abfolute  madnefs. 

It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary  difpofition ; in- 
tcnfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the  mind  is  long 
occupied  about  one  object ; violent  paffions  or  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy,  grief,  pride  and 
fuch  like.  It  may  alfo  be  occaftoned  by  exceflive 
venery;  narf^)tic  or  ftupefaftive  poifons;  a fedentary 
life;  folitude;  the  fuppreflion  of  cuftomary  evacua- 
tions; acute  fevers;  or  other  difeafes.  Violent  anger 
wdll  change  melancholy  into  madnefs;  and  exceflive 
cold,  efpecially  of  the  lower  extremities,  will  force 
the  blood  into  the  brain,  and  produce  all  the  fymp- 
toms of  madnefs.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  the 
,ufe  of  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digeftion,  or  which  can- 
not 
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not  be  eafily  afTimilated;  from  a callous  Hate  of  the 
integuments  of  the  brain,  or  a clrynefs  of  the  brain 
itfelf.  To  all  which  we  may  add  gloomy  and  miftaken 
notions  of  religion. 

When  perfons  begin  to  be  melancholy,  they  are 
timorous  ; watchful ; fond  of  folitude ; fretful;  fickle; 
captious  and  inquifitive ; fQlicItous  about  trifles;  fome- 
times  niggard ly^  and  at  other  times  prodigal.  The 
body  is  generally  bound;  tbe  urine  thin,  and  in  fmall 
quantity ; the  flomach  and  bowels  inflated  with  wind ; 
the  complexion  pale ; the  pulfe  flow  and  weak.  The 
funclions  of  the  mind  are  alfo  greatly  perverted,  info- 
much  that  the  patient  often  imagines  himfelf  dead, 
or  changed  into  feme  other  animah  Some  have  ima- 
gined their  bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other  brittle 
fubftances,  and  \vere  afraid  to  move,  left  they  fliould 
be  broken  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this 
cafe,  unlefs  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end 
.to  his  owm  miferable  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  obftruflion  of 
cuftomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it  is 
eafier  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  alfe61:ions  of 
the  mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A difeharge  of 
blood  from  the  nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions,  the 
bleeding  piles,  or  the  menfes,  fometimes  carry  off  this 
difeafe. 

The  diet  fhould  confift  chiefly  of  vegetables  of  a 
cooling  and  opening  quality.  Animal  food,  efpeci- 
.ally  faited  or  fmoke-dried  fifli  or  fiefli3  ought  to  be 
avoided.  All  kinds  of  fliell-fifli  are  bad.  Aliments 
prepared  wdth  onions,  garlic,  or  airy  thing  tl^at  gene- 
rates thick  blood,  are  likewife  impro{)er.  All  kinds 
of  fruits  that  are  wholefome  may  be  eaten  with  advan- 
tage. Boerhaave  gives  an  ihftance  of  a patient  who, 
by  a long  ufe  of  whey,  water,  and  garden-fruit,  re- 
covered, after  having  evacuated  a great  quantity  of 
black-coloured  matter. 

^ Strong  liquors  of  eVery  kind  Ought  to  be  avoided 
as  poilon.  The  moft  proper  drink  is  water,  whey, 
or  very  fmall  beer.  Tea  and  coflee  are  improper.  If 
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honey  agrees  with  the  patient,  it  raay  be  eaten  freelv, 
or  his  drink  may  be  fweetened  with  it.  Infufions  of 
balm-leaves,  penny-royal,  the  roots  of  wild  valerian, 
or  the  flowers  of  the  lime  tree,  may  be  drank  freely, 
either  by  themfelves,  or  fweetened  with  honey,  as  the 
patient  fhall  chufe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the 
open  air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  diflblve  the 
vifcid  humours,  it  removes  obftru6fions,  promotes 
the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions.  Every 
kind  of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a dlminiflied  per- 
fpiration; all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  to 
promote  that  necefiary  and  falutary  difcharge.  No- 
thing can  have  a more  direft  tendency  to  increafe  the 
difeafe  than  confining  the  patient  to  a clofe  apart- 
ment. Were  h^  forced  to  ride  or  walk  a certain 
number  of  miles  every  day,  it  would  tend  greatly  to 
alleviate  his  diforder ; but  it  would  have  ftill  a better 
eflecl,  if  he  were  obliged  to  labour  a piece  of  ground. 
By  digging,  hoeing,  planting,  fowing,  &c.  both  the 
body  and  mind  would  be  exercifed.  A long  journey, 
or  a voyage,  efpecially  towards  a warmer  climate*,' 
with  agreeable  companions,  have  often  very  happy 
effe61s.  A plan  of  this  kind,  with  a fl:n6t  attention 
to  diet,  is  a much  more  rational  method  of  cure, 
than  confining  the  patient  within  doors  and  plying  him 
with  medicines. 

In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  particular  attention  mu(^ 
be  pafd  to  the  mind.  When  the  patient  is  in  a low 
flate,  his  mind  ought  to  be  foothed  and  diverted  with 
variety  of  amufements,  as  entertaining  ftories,  paf- 
times,  mufic,  &;c.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  me- 
thod of  curing  melancholy  among  the  Jews,  as  we 
learn  from  the  ftory  of  King  Saul;  and  indeed  it  is 
8 very  rational  one.  Nothing  can  remove  difeafes  of 
the  mind  fo  effectually  as  applications  to  the  mind  it- 
felf,  the  molt  eflicacious  of  which  is  mufic.  The  pa- 
tient's company  ought  alfo  to  confift  of  fuch  perfons 
as  are  agreeable  to  him.  People  in  this  ftate  are  apt 
to  conceive  unaceaimtable  averfions  again!!  particular 
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perforts:  and  the  very  fight  of  fuch  perfons  is  fufhclent 
to  diflrafi:  their  mitids,  and  throw  them  into  the  utmoft 
perturbation. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  necef- 
fary.  In  this  cafe  he  mult  be  bled,  and  have  his  body 
kept  open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna,  rhubarb, 
or  cream  of  tartar;  the  foluble  tartar  is  preferable  and 
may  be  taken,  in  the  dofe  qf  half  an  ounce,  dilToIved 
dn  water-gruel,  every  day,  for  feveral  weeks,  or  even 
for  months,  if  necelfary.  More  or  lefs  may  be  given 
according  as  it  operates.  Vomits  have  alfo  a good 
elfeft;  but  they  mult  be, pretty  Itrong,  otherwife  they 
will  not  operate. 

'Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or  pro- 
motes perfpiration,  has  a tendency  to  remove  this  dif- 
eafe.  Both  thefe  fecretions  may  be  promoted  by  the 
ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar  Half  a dram  of  purified 
nitre  may  be  given  three  or  fo^ir  times  a-day  in  any 
manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient;  and  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  diftilled  vinegar  may  be  daily 
mixed  with  his  drink.  Dr.  Locker  feems  to  think 
vinegar  the  beft  medicine  that  can  be  given  in  this 
difeafe. 

Camphire  and  mulk  have  alfo  been  ufed  in  this  cafe 
with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  camphire 
may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with  half  a dram  of  nitre, 
and  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  Avill 
bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach  in  this 
form,  it  mliy  be  made  into  pills  with  gum  afafoetida 
and  Ruffian  caflor,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  above 
dire6f:ed.  If  muflc  is  to  be  adminiftered,  a fcruple  or 
twenty-five  grains  of  it  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with 
a little  honey  or  common  fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  We  do  not  mean  that  all  thefe  medi- 
cines flioiild  be  adminiftered  at  once;  but  whichever 
of  them  is  given,  muft  be  duly  perfifted  in,  and  where 
one  fails  another  may  be  tried. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  dif- 
eafe to  take  medicines,  we  (hall  mention  a few  out- 
ward applications  which  fometimes  do  good;  the 
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principal  of  thefe  are  iffues,  fetons,  and  warm  bathrs 
ing.  IfTues  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  they  generally  have  the  belt  etfecf  near  the  fpine. 
The  difcharge  from  thefe  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  drelTing  them  v/ith  the  mild  bliifering  ointment, 
and  keeping  what  are  commonly  called  the  orrice 
peafe  in  them.  The  moil  proper  place  for  a feton  is 
between  the  ihoulder-blades:  and  it  ought  to  be 
placed  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  fpine. 

THE  PALSY 

Is  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  motion,  or  of 
both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body.  Of  ail  the 
affections  called  nervous,  this  is  the  moft  fuddenly 
fatal.  It  is  more  or  lets  dangerous,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  part  aiTe6ted,  A palfy  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  or  any  part  neceifary  to  life,  is  mortal. 

When  it  affe6ts  the  itomach,  the  inteitines,  or  the 
bladder,  it  is  highly  dangerous.  If  the  face  be  affe6t- 
ed,  the  cafe  is  bad,  as  it  fliews  that  the  difeafe  pro* 
ceeds  from  the  brain.  When  the  part  affected  feels 
cold,  is  infeniible,  or  waftes  away,  or  when  the  judg- 
ment and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there  is  fmall  hope 
of  a cure. 

The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is  any  thing  that  prer 
vents  the  regular  exertion  of  the  nervous  power  upon 
any  particular  mufcle  or  part  of  the  body.  The  oc- 
cafional  and  predifpoiing  caufes  are  various,  as  drunks 
ennefs;  wounds  of  the  brain,  or  fpinal  marrow;  pref- 
fure  upon  the  brain,-or  nerves ; very  cold  or  damp  air; 
the  fiippreiTionof  cuftomary  evacuations;  fudden  fear; 
want  of  exercife ; or  whatever  greatly  relaxes  the 
fyflem,  as  drinking  much  tea  or  coffee.  The  palfy 
may  lilcewife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves 
themfelves,  from  the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  as  mercury,  lead,  arfenic,  &c. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to 
hurt  the  nerves,  and  that  drinking  the  fame  quantity 
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of  warm  water  would  be  equally  pernicious.  Dr, 
Buchan  and  others  affirm  this  however  to  be  a mif- 
take.  Many  perfons  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm 
milk  and  water  with  fugar  daily,  without  feeling  any 
bad  confequences ; yet  the  fame  quantity  ot  tea  will 
make  their  hands  fliake  for  twenty-four  hours.  That 
tea  affects  the  nerves,  is  alfo  evident  from  its  prevent- 
ing lleep,  occalioning  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight, 
ficknefs,  &c. 

In  young  pofons  of  a full  habit,  the  pa'lfy  mull  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apoplexy. 
The  patient  mull  be  bled,  blifiered,  and  have  his  body 
opened  by  fharp  clyfters  or  purgative  medicines.  But 
in  old  age  or  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  relaxa- 
tion or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  a quite 
contrary  courfe  muft  be  purfued.  The  diet  mufi:  be 
warm  and  invigorating,  feafoned  with  fpicy  and  aro- 
matic vegetables,  as  mufiard,  horfe-radiffi,  &c.  The 
drink  may  be  generous  wine,  muftard-whey,  or  bran- 
dy and  water.  FriFtion  with  the  flefli  brufii,  or  a warm 
hand,  is  extremely  proper,  efpecially  on  the  part  af- 
fected. Bliftering-plafters  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the 
affected  parts  with  advantage.  When  this  cannot  be 
done,  they  may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile  liniment, 
or  the  nerve  ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory. 
One  of  the  beft  external  applications  is  elcCtricity. 
The  fliocks,  or  rather  vibrations,  fliould  be  received 
on  the  part  affeCted^  and  they  ought  daily  to  be  re- 
peated for  feveral  weeks. 

Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy,  and 
ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered.  Cephalic  fnuff,  or 
any  thingt  hat  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is  alfo  of  ufe. 
if  the  tongue  is  affeCted,  the  patient  may  gargle  his 
mouth  often  with  brandy  and  mufiard  3 or  he  may  hold 
a bit  of  fugar  in  his  mouth  wet  with  the  palfy-drops 
or  compound  fpirits  of  lavender.  The  wild  valerian- 
root  is  very  proper:  it  may  either  be  taken  in  an  infu- 
fion  with  fage-ieaves,  or  half  a dram  of  it  in  powder 
may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  wine  three  or  four  times  a- 
ilay.  A table-fpoonful  of  aiultardTfeed  taken  frequently 
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IS  a very  good  medicine.  The  patient  ought  alfo  to 
chew  cinnamon,  ginger,  or  other  warm  fpiceries. 

Exercife  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  palfy; 
but  the  patient  muft  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moift 
air.  Pie  ought  to  v/ear  flannel  next  hi&fkin;  and,  if 
poflible,  fliould  remove  into  a warmer  climate. 

. ✓ 

THE  EPILEPSY,  OR  FALLING  SICKNESS 

Is  a fudden  deprivation  of  all  the  fenfes,  wherein 
the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down,  and  is  afle6ted  with 
violent  convulflve  motions.  Children,  efpeciaily  thofe 
who  are  delicately  brought  up,  are  moft  fubjeft  to  it. 
It  more  frequently  attacks  men  than  women,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the  epilepfy  attacks  chil- 
dren, there  is  reafon  to  hope  it  may  go  off  about  the 
time  of  puberty.  When  it  attacks  any  perfon  after 
twenty  years  of  age  the  cure  is  difficult;  but,  when 
after  forty,  a cure  is  hardly  to  be  ekpefted.  If  the  fit 
continues  only  a Ibort  fpace,  and  returns  feldom,  there 
is  reafon  to  hope ; but  if  it  continues  long,  and  re- 
turns often,  the  profpecl  is  bad.  It  is  a very  unfavour- 
able fymptom  when  the  patient  is  feized  with'  the  fits 
in  his  fleep. 

The  epilepfy  is  fometimes  hereditary.  It  may  alfo 
proceed  from  blows,  bruifes,  or  w^ounds  in  the  hej^d; 
^ colleftion  of  water,  blood,  or  ferious  humours  in  the 
brain;  a polypus;  tumours  or  concretions  witliin  the 
fkull;  exceffive  drinking ; intenfe  ftudy;  excefsofve- 
nery;  worms;  teething;  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  eva- 
cuations ; too  great  emptinefs  or  repletion ; violent  paf- 
Iions,  as  fear,  joy,  &:c.;  hyfleric  affedtions;  contagion 
1‘eceived  into  the  body,  as  the  inffdtion  of  the  fmalP 
pox,  meafles,  &c. 

An  epileptic  fit  is  generally  preceded  by  unufual 
wearinefs ; pain  of  the  head  ; dulnefs ; giddinefs ; dim-^ 
nefsof  fight;  palpitation  of  the  heart;  difturbed  fleep; 
difficult  breathing;  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind  ; 
the  urine  is  in  great  quantity,  but  thin ; the  complexion 
is  pale;  the  extremities  arc  cold;  and  the  patient 

often 
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often  feels,  as  it  were  a ftream  of  cold  air  afcending 
towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  tlie  patient  generally  makes  an  unfual 
noife ; his  thumbs  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of  his 
hands;  his  eyes  are  diftorted;  he  ftarts,  and  foams  at 
the  mouth;  his  extremities  are  bent  or  twifted  various 
ways ; he  often  difcharge^  his  fern  in,  urine,  and  faeces 
involuntarily;  and  is  quite  deftitute  of  all  fenfe  ancj 
reafon.  After  the  fit  is  over,  his  fenfes  gradually  re- 
turn, and  he  complains  of  a kind  of  flupor,  wearinefs, 
and  pain  of  his  head;  but  has  no  remembrance  of 
\vhat  happened  to  hirn  during  the  fit. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  inveftigat- 
ing  its  caufes,  and  its  ftrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency  of 
evil  fpirits.  In  modern  times  it  has  often,  by  the  vul- 
gar, been  imputed  to  witchcraft  and  fafcination.  It 
depends  however  as  much  upon  natural  caufes  as  ajiy 
other  malady;  and  its  cure  may  often  be  effefted  by 
perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  proper  means. 

Epileptic  patients  ought,  if  poffible,  to  breathe 
pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet  fhould  be  light  and 
nouriffiing.  They  ought  to  drink  nothing  ftrong,  to 
avoid  fwine’s  fiefh,  water-fowl ; all  windy  and  oily  ve- 
getables, as  cabbage,  nuts,  &c.  They  ought  to  keep 
themfelves  cheerful,  carefully  guarding  againft  ai| 
violent  paffions,  as  anger,  fear,  exceffive  joy,  &:c. 

Exercife  is  of  very  great  ufe;  but  the  patient  muft 
be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold, 
all  dangerous  fituations,  as  ftanding  upon  precipices, 
riding,  deep  waters,  and  fuch  like. 

The  intentions  of  cure  muft  vary  according  to  the 
caufes  of  the  difeafe.  If  the  patient  be  of  a fanguine 
temperament,  and  there  be  reafon  to  fear  an  obftruc- 
tion  in  the  brain,  bleeding  and  other  evacuations 
will  be  neceffary.  When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned 
by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  thefe,  if 
poffible,  muft  be  reftored;  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
others  maybe  fubftituted  in  their  place.  Iftucs  or 
featons  in  this  cgfe  have;,  often  a very  good  effe6t. 

When 
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When  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  pro- 
ceeds from  worms,  proper  medicines  muft  be  ufed  to 
kill,  or  carry  off  thefe  vermin.  AYhen  the  difeale  pro- 
ceeds from  teething,  the  body  ihould  be  kept  open 
by  emollient  clyfters,  the  feet  frequently  bathed  in 
warm  water,  and  if  the  fits  proves  obftinate,  a blifter-^ 
ing-plafter  may  be  but  between  the  fhoulders.  The 
fame  method  is  to  be  followed,  when  epileptic  fits 
precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  or  mealies,  &Ci 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary^  or  proceeds  from 
a wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be 
expe61:ed.  When  it  is  owing  to  a debility,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves 
may  be  ufed,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  fteel;  or  the 
^iti-epileptic  eledluaries,  recommended  by  Fuller  and 
Mead,  in  the  end  of  this  volume. 

The  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  electricity. 

Convulfion-fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes,  and 
mufl;  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  epilepfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpccies  of  convulfion-fits 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St.  Vitus’s 
dance,  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with  llrange 
motions  and  gefticulations,,  which  by  ignorant  peo- 
ple is  believed  to  be  the  effedl  of  witchcraft.  This 
difeafe  may  be  cured  by  repeated  bleedings  and 
purges;  and  afterwards  ulingthe  medicines  prefcrib-^ 
cd  above  for  the  epilepfy,  viz.  the  Peruvian  bark  and 
fnake'  root,  See,  Chalybeate  waters  are  found  to  be 
beneficial  in  this  cafe.  The  cold  bath  is  alfo  of  fingu-^ 
lar  fervice,  and  ought  never  to  be  negleCted  when  the 
patient  can  bear  it. 

THE  HICCUP 

Is  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  affection  of  the  ftomat  h 
and  midriff,  arifing  from  any  caufe  that  irritates  their 
nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking; 
from  a hurt  in  the  ftoiuach;  poifons;  inllammations  or 

tumours 
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tumours  of  the  ftomach,  intcftines,  bladder,  or  the  reft 
of  the  vifcera*  tn  gangrenes,  acute  and  malignaint 
fevers,  a hiccup  is  often  the  forerunner  of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a mortification,  the 
Peruvian  bark,  with  the  other  anti-feptics,  are  the  only 
medicines  which  have  a chance  tQ  fucceed.  When  it 
is  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach, 
loaded  either  with  a pituitous  or  a bilious  humour,  a 
gentle  vomit  and  purge,  if  the  patient  can  bear  them, 
will  be  of  fervice.  If  it  arifes  from  flatulencies,  the 
•carminative  medicines,  as  directed  for  the  heart-burn, 
inuft  be  ufed. 

When  it  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  the  moft  powerful  aromatic  and  antifpfamodic  me’- 
dicines.  The  beft  of  thefe  is  mufk;  fifteen  or  twenty  , 
grains  of  which  may  be  made  into  a bolus,  and  rC" 
peated  occafionally.  Opiates  are  alfo  of  fervice;  but 
they  muft  be  ufed  with  caution.  A bit  of  fugar  dipped 
in  compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  or  the  volatile  aroma- 
tic tincture,  may  be  taken  frequently.  External  ap- 
plications are  fometimes  beneficial;  as  the  ftomachic 
plafter,  or  a cataplafm  of  Venice  treacle  of  the  London 
or  Edinburgh  difpenfatory,  applied  to  the  ftomach. 

When  the  hiccup  is  occafioned  by  violent  exercife^" 
it  may  be  removed  by  taking  a little  vinegar.  When 
it  is  the  effedt  of  having  eaten  meat  that  is  hard  of- 
digeftion,  and  which  had  not  been  properly  chewed 
before  it  was  fwaliowed,a  fewdropsof  theoU  ofvitriol 
taken  in  water,  will  be  found  to  have  good  eftedl. 

CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH 

Often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very  dangerous, 
and  requires  immediate  affiftance.  It  is  moft  incident 
to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life,  efpecially  the  nervous, 
gouty,  hyfteric,  and  hypochrondriac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  indication  to  vomit,  he  ought 
to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  wa'ter,  or  weak  camo- 
mile-tea, to  cieanfe  his  ftomach.  After  this,  if  he  lias 
been  coliive,  a laxative  clyfter  may  be  given.  He 
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ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The  belt  way  of  ad- 
miniftering  it  is  in  a clyfter.  Sixty  or  feventy  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given  in  aclyfterof  warm 
water.  This  is  much  more  certain  than  laudanum 
given  by  the  mouth,  which  is  often  vomited  and  in 
fome  cafes  increafes  the  pain  in  the  ftomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence, 
after  the  effefts  of  the  anodyne  clyfter  are  over,  ano- 
ther with  an  equal  or  larger  quantity  of  opium  may 
be  given;  and  every  four  or  five  hours  a bolus,  made 
of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  mufic,  and  half  a dram  of  the 
Venice  treacle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  fomented 
with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  warm  milk  and  water  lliould  be  conftantly  ap- 
.plied  to  it:  thefe  often  produce  the  moft  happy  effefis. 
The  anodyne  balfam  may  alfo  be  rubbed  on  the  part 
affe6led ; and  the  anty-hyfteric  plafter  worn  upon  it 
for  fome  time  after  the  cramps  are  removed,  to  pre- 
vent their  return. 

In  very  violent  and  lafting  pains  of  the  ftomach, 
fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of  the 
patient  forbids  it;  When  the  pain  or  cramps  proceed 
from  a fuppreflion  of  the  menfes,  bleeding  is  of  ufe. 
If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  recourfe  mult  be  had  to 
fpirits,  or  fome  of  the  warm  cordial  waters.  Blifter- 
ing  plafters  ought  alfo  in  this  cafe  to  be  applied- to  the 
ancles.  Violent  cramps  and  pains  of  the  ftomach  are 
often  removed  by  covering  It  with  a large  plafter  of 
Venice  treacle. 

THE  NIGHT  MARE 

Has  been  fuppofed  to  p'-oceed  from  too  much  blood ; 
from  a ftagnation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  lungs,  &;c, 
But  it  is  a nervous  affeotion,  and  arifes  chieliy  from 
indigeftion : hence  we  fihd  that  people  of  weak  nerves, 
who  lead  a fedentary  life,  and  live  full,  are  moft  com- 
monly aftefted  with  the  night  mare.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  produce  it  than  heavy  fuppers,  efpecially 

when 
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when  eaten  late,  or  the  patient  goes  to  bed  foon  after. 
Wind  is  alfo  a very  frequent  caufe  of  this  difeafe;  for 
which  reafon  thofe  who  are  afRi61ed  with  it  ought  to 
avoid  all  flatulent  food.  Peep  thought,  anxiety,  or 
any  thing  that  opprefles  the  mind,  ought  alfo  to  be 
avoided. 

As  perfon  afflicted  with  the  night  mare  generally 
moan,  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fit,  they  fliouJd  be 
waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear  them,  as  the  un- 
eafinefs  generally  goes  off  as  foon  as  the  patient  is 
awaked. 

We  would  recommend  the  ufe  of  food  of  eafy  di- 
geflion,  cheerfulnefs,  exercife  through  the  day,  and  a 
light  fupper  taken  early,  as  the  beft  prefervative  from 
this  diS.^afe.  Such  as  are  very  fubjeft  to  it,  ought  not 
to  eat  any  fupper.  A glafs  of  pepperment-water  has 
often  a good  effect  in  windy  complaints. 

Perfon  s who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if  troubled 
with  the  night  mare,  ought  to  take  a purge  frequently, 
and  ufe  a fpare  diet, 

SWOONINGS,  OR  FAINTING  FITS 

Are  feldom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to;  but 
when  wholly  negleded,  or  improperly  treated,  they 
often  prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

The  general  caufes  of  fwooningsare,  fudden  tranfi- 
tion  from  cold  to  heat,  breathing  air  that  is  deprived 
of  its  proper  fpring  or  elaflicity,  great  fatigue,  excef- 
five  weaknefs,  lols  of  blood,  long  fafting,-  violent  paf- 
fions — as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been  long 
expofed  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall  into  a fwoon,  upon 
coming  into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if  they  drink  hot  li- 
quer,  or  fit  near  a large  fire.  This  might  eafily  be 
prevented  by  people  taking  care  not  to  go  into  a warm 
room  immediately  after  they  have  been  expofed  to 
the  cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire  gradually,  and  not 
to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  hot,  till  the  body  be  brought 
into  a moderately  warm  temperature. 

3E.2  ^ 
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When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  neglefting  thefe 
precautions,  falls  into  a fwoon,  he  ought  immediately 
to  be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to  have  ligatures, 
applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows,  and  to  have  his 
hands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vinegar  or  cold  water. 
He  fliould  alfo  be  made  to  fmell  to  vinegar,  and  ihould 
have  a fpoonful  or  two  of  water,  if  he  can  fwailow, 
with  about  a third  part  of  vinegar  mixed  with  it, 
poured  into  his  mouth.  If  thefe  Hiould  not  remove 
the  complaint,  it  will  be  neceflhry  to  bleed  the  pa- 
tient, and  afterwards  give  him  a clyfler. 

As  the  aii;  that  is  breathed  frequently  lofes  its  elafti- 
city  or  fpring,  it  is  no  woncfer  if  perfons  who  refpire 
in  it  often  fall  into  a fwoon  or  fainting  fit.  They  are  in 
this  cafe  deprived  of  the  very  principle  of  life  ! .hence 
it  is  that  fainting  fits  are  fo  frequent  in  crowded  alfem- 
blies,  efpecially  in  hot  feafons.  Such  fits,  however, 
muft  be  confidered  as  a kind  of  temporary  death ; and, 
to  the  weak  and  delicate,  they  fometimes  prove  fatal ! 
They  ought  therefore  with  the  utmoft  care  to  be 
guarded  againff.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  obvious. 
Let  afiTerably-rooms,  and  all  other  places  of  public  re- 
fort, be  large  and  well  ventilated;  and  let  the  weak 
and  delicate  avoid  fuch  places,  particularly  in  warm 
feafons. 

A perfon  who  faints  in  fuch  a fituation,  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  carried  into  tYic  open  air;  his  temples 
fliould  be  rubbed  with  firong  vinegar  or  brandy,  and 
volatile  fpirits  or  falts  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fliould  be 
laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head  low,  and  have  a little 
wine^  or  fome  other  cordial,  as  foon  he  can  fwailow, 
pour  ed  into  his  mouth.  If  the  perfon  has  been  fub-^ 
j eft  to  hyfteric  fits,  caflor  or  afafoetida  fliould  be  ap- 
plied teethe  nofe,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  leather,  &:c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weakness  or 
exiiauftion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue, 
long  fading,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient 
mult  be  fupperted  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies, 
wines,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe  however  nuifh  be  given 
in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  increafed  gradually  as 
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the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them.  He  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  lie  quite  ftiil  and  eafy  upon  his  back,  with 
his  head  low/and  fhould  have  frefh  air  admitted  into 
his  chamber.  His  food  fliould  confift  of  nouriihing 
biotbs,  I'ago  with  wine,  new  milk,  and  other  things 
of  a light  and  cordial  nature.  Thefe  are  to  be  given 
out  of  the  fit.  All  that  can  be  done  in  the  fit  is,  to  let 
him  fmell  to  a bottle  of  Hungary-water,  or  fpirits  of 
hartlhorn,  and  to  rub  his  temples  with  warm  brandyi 
In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  &:c.  the 
patient  mull  be  very  cautioully  managed.  He  fhould 
be  fuffered  to  remain  at  reft,  and  only  made  to  fmell 
fome  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  himfelf  he  may 
drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade,  or  balm-tea  with  fome 
orange  or  lemon  peel  in  it.  It  will  a)fo  be  proper,  if 
the  fainting  fits  have  been  Ipng  and  fevere,  to  clean 
the  bowels  by  throwing  in  an  emollient  clyfter. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever  caufe 
thev proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  This  practice  may 
be  very  proper  in  firong  perfons  of  a full  habit;  but  in 
thofe  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or  fubjeft  to  nervous 
diforders  it  is  very  dangerous.  The  proper  method 
with  fuch  people  is,  to  expofe  them  to  the  free  air, 
and  to  ufe  cordial  and  flimulating  medicines,  as  vola- 
tile falts,  fpirits  of  lavender,  hartfliorn,  tincture  of 
call  or,  and  the  like. 

FLATULENCIES,  OR  WINI> 

In  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  arife  chiefly  from  want 
of  tone  or  vigor  in  thefe  organs.  Crude  flatulent  ali- 
ment, as  green  peas,  beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  &c. 
may  increafe  this  complaint;  but  ftrong  and  healthy 
people  are  feldom  troubled  with  wind,  unlefs  they  ei- 
ther overload  their  ftomachs,  or  drink  liquors  that  are 
in  a fermenting  flate,  and  confequently  full  of  elaftie 
•air.  W hile  therefore  the  matter  of  flatulence  proceeds 
from  our  aliments,  the  caufe  which  makes  air  feparate 
from  them  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  occafion  complaints, 
is  almoft  always  a fault  of  the  bowels  themfelves, 

which, 
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which  are  too  weak  either  to  prevent  the  produftion 
of  eiallic  air,  or  to  expel  it  after  it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought  to 
be  ufed  as  tend  to  expel  wind,  and  by  llrengthening 
the  alimentary  canal,  prevent  its  being  produced. 

The  medicines  for  expelling  wind  are  very  nume- 
rous ; the  following  are  the  moft  celebrated  among  the 
clafs  of  carminatives — as  juniper-berries,  ginger,  ze- 
doary,  carraway,  coriander  and  anifeeds,  afafoetida, 
opium,  laudanum,  sether.  Sic. 

Eating  a dry  bifcuit,  efpecially  when  the  ftomach  is 
empty,  is  excellent,  as  well  for  this  as  all  other  com- 
plaints, arifing  from  flatulence,  indigeftion,  &c. 

DrWhytt  fays  he  found  no  medicine  more  efficaci- 
ous in  expelling  wind  than  aether  and  laudanum.  He 
generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a mixture  with  pep- 
permint-water, tinfture  of  caftor,  and  fweet  fpirits  of 
nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  this,  he  gave  opium 
in  pills  with  afafoetida.  He  obferves  that  the  good  of- 
fers of  opiates  are  equally  confpicuous,  whether  the 
flatulence  be  contained  in  the  flomach  or  inteftines ; 
whereas  thofe  warm  medicines,  commonly  called  car- 
minatives, do  not  often  give  immediate  relief,  exeepj: 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  flomach.  The  doddor  fays, 
he  has  often  feen  good  effe6ts  from  aether  in  flatulent 
complaints  where  other  medicines  have  failed.  The 
dofe  is  a tea-fpoonful  mixed  with  a little  water. 

For  flrengthening  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  con« 
fequently  for  leflening  the  produ61:ion  of  flatulence,  the 
doclor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark,  bitters,  chaly- 
beates,  and  exercife.  In  flatulerit  cafes,  he  thinks 
feme  nutmeg  or  ginger  fliould  be  added  tothe  tindure 
of  the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that  the  aromatic  powder 
fliould  be  joined  with  the  flings  of  iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  coflive- 
nefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things will  be  found 
to  anfwer  better  than  four  or  five  of  the  following  pills 
taken  every  night  at  bed-time  :-^take  of  afafoetida  two 
drams,  fuccotrine  aloes,  fait  of  iron,  and  powdered 
ginger,  of  each  one  dram;  as  much,  of  the  elixir  prc.- 
pvietatis  as  will  form  them  into  pills.  Wheu 
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When  the  body  is  too  open,  twelve  or  fifteen  grains 
of  rhubarb,  with  ^alf  a dram  of  the  Japonic  confection, 
given  every  other  night,  will  have  very  good  effeCts. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on  about 
the  time  the  menfes  ceafe,  repeated  fmall  bleedings 
often  give  more  relief  than  any  other  remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  Do6tor  obferves,  that  tea, 
and  likewife  ali  flatulent  aliments  are  to  be  avoided; 
and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a little  brandy  or  ruin 
is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor,  but  in  mofl  ca(es 
alfo  to  wine.  An  infufion  of  ginger,  fweetened  with 
honey  or  fugar,  has  good  effefis  in  this  complaint* 

Exercife  is  by  no  means  to  be  negeCted  in  this  com^ 
plaint,  as  it  is  generally  fuperior  to  all  medicine,  both 
forpreventing  the  production,  and  alfo  for  expellingof 
flatulences.  Thefe  effeCis,  however,  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  fauntering  about,  or  lolling  in  a carriage; 
but  from  labour,  or  fuch  aCtive  amufements  as  give 
exercife  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

LOW  SPIRITS 

Are  chiefly  occafioned  by  a weak  flate  of  the  nerves. 
Generous  diet,  thexold  bath,  exercife,  with  a due  re- 
gard to  temperance,  with  an  even  and  cheerful  tem- 
per of  mind,  are  the  bell  means,  not  only  to  prevent 
but  alfo  to  remove  this  complaint. 

When  lowfpirits  are  owing  to  a relaxed  ftate  of  the 
flomach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
with  cinnamon  will  be  proper.  Steel  joined  with  aro- 
matics may  alfo  be  wfed  with  advantage;  but  riding, 
and  a proper  diet,  are  nioft  to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  arife  from  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines,  or  obftruClion  in  the  hypochondriac  viicera, 
aloetic  purges  will  be  proper. 

When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a fuppreflTion  of  the 
menftrual  or  of  the  hacmorrhoidai  flux,  thefe  evacua- 
tion may  either  reflored  or  fome  others  lubititued  in 
iheir  place— a‘S  ilfues,  featons,  or  the  like. 
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When  they  are  brought  on  by  long  continued  griefs 
anxiety,  or  other  diftrefs  of  mind,  agreeable  company^ 
variety  of  amufements,  and  change  of  place^  efpecially 
travelling,  will  afford  the  mofi:  certain  relief. 

Perfons  afflifted  with  low  fpirits  fhould  avoid  all 
kinds  of  excefs,  efpecially  of  venery  and  ftrong  liquors; 
iThe  moderate  ufe  of  wine  and  other  liquors  is  by  no 
means  hurtful;  but  when  taken  largely  they  weaken 
the  ftomach,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  deprefs  the 
fpirits.  This  caution  is  the  more  neceffary,  as  the  un* 
fortunate  and  melancholy  often  fly  to  ftrong  liquors 
for  relief,  by  which  means  they  never  fail  to  parcipi 
■tate  their  own  deftru6tion ! 

HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS 

Are  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  nervous  difeafes^ 
which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the  reproach  of  medi- 
cine. Women  of  a delicate  habit,  whofe  flomach 
and  mteftines  are  relaxed,  and  whofe  nervous  fyftem 
is  extremely  fenlible,  are  molt  fubje61:  to  hyfteric  com- 
plaints. In  fuch  perfons  an  hyfteric  ft,  as  it  is  called, 
may  be  brought  on  by  an  irritation  of  the  nerves  of 
the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  by  wind,  acricT humour,  or 
the  like.  A fudden  fuppreflion  of  the  menfes  often 
^‘ives  r;fe  to  hyfteric  fits,  They  may  alfo  be  excited 
by  fear,  grief,  anger,  or  great  difappointments. 

The  hyfteric  fit  fometimes  refembles  a fwoon  ot 
fainting  fit,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a fleep, 
t)nly  the  breathing  is  fo  low  as  fcarce  to  be  perceiv- 
ed. At  other  times  the  patient  is  affefted  with 
catchings  and  ftrong  convulfions  The  fymptoms 
which  precede  hyfteric  fits  are  like  wife  various  in 
different  perfons.  Sometimes  the  fits  come  on  with 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  yawning  and  ftretching, 
lownefs  of  fpirits,  oppreflion  and  anxiety:  or  by  a 
feeling,  as  if  there  were  a ball  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly,  which  gradually  rifes  towards  the  ftomach, 
where  it  occafions  inflation,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes 

vomitings 
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Vomiting , afterwards  it  rifes  into  the  gullet^  and  oe- 
cafions  a degree  of  fuffocation,  to  which  quick  breath- 
ings palpitation  of  the  hearty  giddinefs  of  the  head, 
dimnefs  of  the  fight,  lofs  of  hearing,  with  convulfive 
motions  of  the  extremities  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
fucceedi  The  hyfteric  paroxyfm  is  often  introduced 
by  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  fometimes  it 
goes  off  by  crying.  Indeed  there  is  not  much  diffe- 
rence between  the  laughing  and  crying  of  an  highly 
hyfteric  lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  muft  be 
-to  ftiorteh  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to 
prevent  its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue, 
and  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe 
becomes  the  more  obftinate.  Their  ftrength  is  in- 
creafed  by  habit,  and  they  induce  fo  great  a relaxa* 
tipn  of  the  fyftem, , that  it  is  with  great  diifficulty  re*^ 
moved. 

it  is  cuftomary,  during  the  hyfteric  fit  to  bleed  the 
patient.  In  ftrong  perfons  of  a plethoric  habit,  and 
where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this  may  be  proper;  but  in 
weak  and  delicate  conftitutions,  or  where  the  difeafe 
has  been  of  long  ftanding,  or  arifes  from  inanition,  it 
is  not  fafe.  The  beft  courfe  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  roufe 
the  patient  by  ftrong  fmells,  as  burnt  feathers,  afafce- 
tide,  or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  held  to  the  nofe.  Hot 
bricks  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet, 
and  the  legs,  arms,  and  belly  maybe  ftrongly  rubbed 
with  a warm  cloth.  But  the  beft  application  is  to 
put  the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water.  This  is  pe- 
culiarly proper  when  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the 
menfes.  In  cafe  of  coftivenefs,  a laxative  clyfter 
with  afafoctida  will  be  proper;  and  as  foon  as  the 
patient  can  fwallow,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  a fo- 
lution  of  afafoetida,  or  of  fome  cordial  julep,  may  be 
given. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  wdll  be  beft  at- 
tempted at  a time  when  the  patient  is  moft  free  from 
the  fits.  It  will  be  greately  promoted  by  a proper 
attention  to  diet.  A milk  and  vegetable  diet,  when 
No.  n.  3F  duly 
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duly  perfifted  in;,  will  often  perform  a cure.  If  how- 
ever the  patient  has  beea  accuftomed  to  a more  gene- 
rous diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  leave  it  off  all  at  once, 
but  by  degrees.  The  moft  proper  drink  is  water 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits,  A cool  dry  air  is  the 
beft.  Cold  bathing  and  every  thing  that  braces  the 
nerves,  and  invigorates  the  fyftem,  is  beneficial;  but 
lying  too  long  in  bed,  or  whatever  relaxes  the  body, 
is  hurtful.  It  is  of  the  greateft  importance  to  have 
the  mind  kept,  conftantly  eafy  and  cheerful,  and,  if 
poffible,  to  have  it  always  engaged  in  fome  agreeable 
and  interefting  purfuit. 

The  proper  medicines  are  thofe  which  ftrengthen 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fyflem, 
as  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
other  bitters.  Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol, 
in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  chalybeate  waters  gene-’ 
rally  prove  beneficial  in  this  diforder. 

If  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits  Will 
be  of  ufe ; but  they  ihould  not  be  too  Itrong,  nor  often 
repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and  weaken  the  fto- 
mach. If  there  be  a tendency  to  coftivenefs,  it  muft 
be  removed  either  by  diet,  or  by  taking  opening  pills, 
till  they  produce  effeft. 

To  leflfen  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  antifpaf- 
modic  medicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  belt  antifpaf- 
modic  medicines  are  mufk,  opium,  and  caftor.  When 
opium  difagrees  with  the  ftomach,  it  may  either  be 
applied  externally,  or  given  in  clyfters.  It  is  often 
fuccefsful  in  removing  thofe  periodical  head-achs  to 
which  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  patients  are  fub- 
jeft,  Caftor  has  in  fome  cafes  been  found  to  procure 
fteep  where  opium  has  failed;  for  which  reafon  Dr. 
WHiytt  advifes,-  that  they  fhould  be  joined  together.  , 
He  alfo  recommends  the  anti-hyfteric  plafter  to  be 
applied  to  the  abdomen.  ^ : 

‘ Hyfteric  women  are  often  affli6ted  with  cramps  in  ^ 
various  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  moft  apt  to  feize  | 
them  in  bed,  or  when  afleep.  The  moft  efficacious 'I 
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medicines  in  this  cafe  are  opium,  bliftering-plafters, 
and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations.  When  the  cram>p 
or  fpafm  is  very  violent,  opium  is  the  remedy  moft  to 
be  depended  on.  In  milder  cafes,  immerling  the  feet 
and  legs  in  warm  water,  or  applying  a bliftering- 
plafter  to  the  part  affefted,  will  often  be  fuliicient  to 
remove  the  complaint. 


Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  comprel^ 
fion.  Thus  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and 
fometimes  removed,  by  tight  bandages;  and  when 
convulfions  arife  from  a flatulent  diftention  of  the  in- 
teftines,  or  from  fpafms  beginning  in  them,  they  may 
be  often  leflened  or  cured  by  making  a pretty  ftrong 
comprefEon  upon  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a broad 
belt.  A roll  of  brimftone  held  in  the  hand  is  fre- 
quently ufed  as  a remedy  for  cramps.  Though  this 
feems  to  owe  its  eifefl:  chiefly  to  imagination,  yet, 
as  it  fometimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  a trial.  When 
fpafms  or  convulfive  motions  arife  from  fliarp  hu- 
mours in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  no  lafting  relief 
can  be  procured  tillthefe  are  either  correfted  or  ex- 
pelled. 


HYPOCHONDRIAC  AFFECTIONS 


Generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the  luxurious,  the 
unfortunate,  and  the  ftudious.  It  becomes  daily  more 
common  in  this  country;  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  luxury  and  fedentary  employments.  It  has 
fo  near  a refemblance  to  the  immediately  preceding, 
that  many  authors  confider  them  as  the  fame  difeafe, 
and  treat  them  accordingly.  They  require,  however, 
a very  different  regimen  ; and  the  fymptoms  of  the  lat- 
ter, though  lefs  violent,  are  more  permanent  than 
thofe  of  the  former. 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  whofe  minds 
are  capable  of  great  attention,  and  whofe  paflions  are 
not  eafily  rhoved,  are,  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life, 
moft  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually  brought  on 
by  long  and  ferious  attention  to  abftrufe  fubjefls. 
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grief,  the  fuppreffion  of  Guflomary  evacuations,  exceft 
of  venery,  the  ftriking  in  of  eruptions,  long  continued 
. evacuations,  obftru61:ions  in  fome  of  the  vifcera,  as 
the  liver,  fpleen,  &c. 

Hypochondriac  perfons  ought  never  to  fall  long, 
and  their  food  fhould  be  folid  and  nourffhing.  All 
acefcent  and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided. 
Flefh  meats  agree  beft  with  them,  and  their  drink 
fhould  be  old  claret  or  good  madeira.  Should  thefe 
difagree  with  the  ftomach,  water  with  a little  brandy 
or  rum  in  it  may  be  drank. 

Cheerfulnefs  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all  means 
to  be  cultivated.  Exercife  of  every  kind  is  ufeful, 
7'he  cold  bath  is  alfo  beneficial;  and,  where  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  patient,  fri61ions  with  the  flefli- 
brufh  or  a coarfe  cloth  may  be  tried.  If  the  patient 
has  it  in  his  power,  he  ought  to  travel  either  by  fea  or 
land.  A voyage  or  a long  journey,  efpecially  towards 
a warmer  climate,  will  be  of  more  ferviqe  than  any 
tnedicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure,  in  this  difeafe,  are 
to  ftrengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  promote 
the  fecretions.  Thefe  intentions  will  be  beft  anfwerr 
ed  by  the  different  preparations  of  iron  and  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  which,  after  proper  evacuations,  may  be 
taken  in  the  fame  manner  as  dire6ted  in  the  preced- 
ing difeafe. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
,make  ufe  of  fome  gentle  opening  medicine,,  as  pills 
compofed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  afafoe- 
tida,  with  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as  is  ne- 
ccffary  to  form  the  ingredients  into  piilSt  Two,  three,  ' 
or  four  of  thefe  may  be  taken  as  often  as  it  ftiall  be 
found  needful,  to  keep  the  body  gently  open.  Such 
as  cannot  bear  the  afafoetida  may  fubftitute  Spanifli 
foap  in  its  place. 

With  regard  to  diet,  we  fliall  only  obferve,  that  ner- 
vous difeafes  may  be  induced  either  by  excefs  or 
inanition.  Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  the  digeftion 
and  vitjat^  she  humours.  When  Nature  is  oppreffed' 
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with  frefli  loads  of  food,  before  flie  has  had  time  to 
digeft  and  affimilate  the  former  meal,  her  powers  are 
weakened,  and  the  velTels  are  filled  with  crude  hu- 
mours, On  the  other  hand,  when  the  food  is  not 
fufficiently  nourifliing,  or  is  taken  too  feldom,  the 
bowels  are  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for 
want  of  regular  frelh  fupplies  of  wholefome  chyle, 
are  vitiated.  Thefe  extremes  are  therefore  with  equal 
care  to  be  avoided.  They  both  tend  to  induce  a 
relaxation  and  debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  with  all 
its  dreadful  train  of  confequences. 

But  the  moft  general  caufe  of  nervous  diforders  is 
indolence.  The  active  and  laborious  are  feldom 
troubled  with  them.  They  are  referved  for  the  child- 
ren of  eafe  and  affluence,  who  generally  feel  their 
kceneft  force.  >A11  we  fhall  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is, 
that  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  are  both  in 
their  own  power.  If  the  conftitution  of  human  na- 
ture be  fuch,  that  man  muft  either  labour  or  fuffer 
difeafes,  furely  no  individual  has  any  right  to  expe£l: 
an  exemption  from  the  general  rule. 

Thofe  however  who  are  willing  to  take  exercife, 
but  whofe  occupations  confine  them  to  the  houfe, 
and  perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  pofture,  really  de- 
ferve  our  pity.  We  have  in  a former  part  of  the 
book  endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  con- 
duct ; and  fliall  only  add,  that  where  thefe  cannot  be 
complied  with,  their  place  may,  in  fome  meafure, 
be  fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  bracing  and  ftrengtheiiing 
medicines,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  bitters; 
the  preparations  of  fteel : the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and  fuch 
Jike. 
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Diforders  of  the  Senfes, 

WE  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our 
fenfations,  or  to  give  a minute  defcription  of 
the  various  organs  by  'which  they  are  performed ; but 
to  point  out  fome  of  the  difeafes  to  which  thefe  organs 
are  moft  liable,  and  to  Ihew  how  they  may  be  pre* 
vented  or  remedied. 

THE  EYE 

Is  fubjeS  to  more  difeafes  than  any  organ  of  the 
body;  nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the  difeafes  are 
more  difficult  to  cure.  Though  more  ignorant  per* 

. fons  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any  other  clafs  of  dif- 
eafes ; yet  a very  fuperficial  acquaintance  with  the 
flrufture  of  the  eye,  and  the  nature  of  vifion,  will  be 
fufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  danger  of  trufting 
themi  to  ignorant  quacks,  who,  without  all  peradven- 
ture,  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure.  But,  though 
the  difeafes  of  the  eye  can  feldom  be  cured,  they, 
might  often,  by  due  care,  be  prevented;  and,  even 
where  the  fight  is  totally  loft,  many  things  might  be 
done,  which  are  ger^^rally  ne'glefted,,  to  render  the 
unhappy  perfon  both  more  ufeful  to  himfelf  and  to 
fociety.  7*  - * * - ' 

The  eyes  are  hurt  by  vi^win^^  feright  qr  luminous 
objedls;  keeping  the  head  too  long  iii  a hanging 
pofture  ; violent  head-achs;  exceffive  venery;  the 
long  ufe  of  bitters;' the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  volatile 
fubftances ; various  difeafes ; as  the  fmall-pox,  mea- 
fles,  &:c.  but,  above  all,  from  night  watching,  and 
candle-light  ftudies.  Long  falling  is  alfo  hurtful  to 
the  eyes,  and  frequent  heats  and  colds  are  no  lefs 
pernicious.  The  eyes  are  often  hurt  by  the  ftoppage 
of  cuftomary  evacuations  ; as  morning  fweats ; fweat* 
•ing  of  th#feet;  the  menfesin  women;  and  the  bleed* 
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ing  piles  in  men.  All  kinds  of  excefs*  are  likewife 
hurtful  to  the  fight,  particularly  the  immoderate  ufe 
of  ardent  fpirits  and  other  Itrong  liquors. 

In  all  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  attend- 
ed with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ought  to  be 
obferved.  The  patient  mufl:  abft^in  from  all  fpiritu- 
otis  liquors.  The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky  rooms, 
the  vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all  vivid  lights 
and  glaring  colours,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
drink  may  be  water,  whey,  or  fmall  beer  j and  the 
aliment  muft  be'  light  and  of  eafy  digeftion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  iffues  and 
’ fetons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfon,  whofe  eyes 
are  tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in 
fome  part  of  the  body.  It  will  alfo  be  of  ufe  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed  or  purge 
every  fpring  and  fall.  Such  as  do  not  choofe  a fetoii 
or  an  iflfue,  will  reap  benefit  from  wearing  a fmall 
Burgundy-pitch  plafter  between  their  fhoulders. 

A gutta  ferena  or  amaurofis  is  an  abolition  of  the 
fight  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the  eyes. 
When  it  is  owing  to  a decay  or  wafting  of  the  optic 
nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure;  but  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a compreflion  of  the  nerves  by  redundant 
humours,  thefe  may  in  fome  meafure  be  drained  off, 
and  the^  patient  relieved.  Fpr  this  purpofe,  the  body 
muft  be  kept  open  with  the  laxative  mercurial  pills. 
'If tfie’ patient  be  young  and  of  a fanguine  habit  he 
may  be  bled.  Cupping,  with  fcarifications  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  will  alfo  be' of  ufe.  A running 
at  the  nofe  may  be  promoted  by  volatile  falts,  ftimu- 
latin'g  powders,  &c.  But  the  moft  likely  means  for 
relieving  the  patient  are  iffues  or  blifters  kept  open 
for  a long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  behind 
the  ears,  or  on  the  neck.  Thefe  have  reftored  fight,  ^ 
even  after  it  had  been  for  a confiderable  time  loft. 

A catara6l  is  an  obftru6tion  of  the  puprl,  by  the 
interpofition  of  fome  opaque  fubftance  which  either 
diminiflies  or  totally  extinguifhes  the  fight.  It  is 
j^qaejally  an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour.  In 
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a recent  or  beginning  cataraft,  the  fame  medicines 
are  to  be  ufed  as  in  the  gutta  ferena,  and  they  will 
fometimes  fucceed.  But  when  this  does  not  happenj, 
and  the  catara61:  becomes  firm,  it  mufi  be  couched> 
or  rather  extra6ted. 

The  myopia,  or  fhort-fightednefs,  and  the  prefby- 
opia,  or  feeing  only  at  too  great  a diftance,  are  dif- 
orders  which  depend  on  the  original  ftrufture  or  figure 
of  the  eye,  therefore  admit  of  no  cure*  The  incon- 
veniences .arifing  from  them  may  howevef  be,  in 
fome  meafure,  remedied  by  the  help  of  proper  glalTes* 
The  former  requires  the  aid  of  a concave,  and  the 
latter  of  a convex  glafs. 

A flrabifmus,  or  fquinting,  depends  upon  an  irre- 
gular contraction  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from  a 
fpafm,  paify,  epilepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children  often 
contract  this  diforder  by  having  their  eyes  unequally 
expofed  to  light.  They  may  acquire  it  by  imitation. 
As  this  diforder  can  hardly  be  cured,  parents  ought 
to  be  careful  to  prevent  it.  Aimed  the  only  thing 
wdiich  can  be  done  for  it  is  to  contrive  a mafk  for  the 
child  to  wear,  which  will  only  permit  him  to  fee  in  a 
draight  direction: 

Spots  or  fpecks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  edeCt 
of  inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  fmall  pox, 
the  meafles,  &;c.  They  are  very  difficult  to  cure,  and 
often  occafion  total  blindnefs.  If  the  fpecks  are  foft 
and  thin,  they  may  fometimes  be  taken  off  by  gentle 
caudics  and  difeutients;  as  vitriol,  the  juice  of  celan- 
dine, &c.  When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a furgical 
operation  may  be  tried:  the  fuccefs  of  this  however 
is  always  very  doubtful. 

The  blood-fliot  eye  may  be  occafloned  by  a droke, 
a fall,  retching,  vomoting,  violent  coughing,  See, 
It  often  happens  to  children  in  the  hooping-cough. 
It  appears  at  fird  like  a bit  of  fcarlet,  and  is  after- 
w:ards  of  livid  or  blackifli  colour;  it  generally  goes 
off  without  medicine.  Should  it  prove  obdinate, 
the  patient  may  be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes  foment- 
ed with  a decoCtion  of  comphry  roots  and  elder  flow'- 
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ers.  A foft  poultice  maybe  applied  to  the  eye$s 
and  the  body  fliould  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purga- 
tives. 

The  watery  or  weeping  eye  is  generally  occafion- 
ed  by  a relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular  parts 
of  that  organ.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and  ftrength- 
ed  by  bathing  the  eye  with  brandy  and  water,  Hun- 
gary-water,  rofe  water,  with  white  vitriol  diffolved 
in  it,  &c.  Medicines  which  make  a revulfion  are 
alfo  "proper;  as  mild  purgatives,  perpetual  blillers 
on  the  neck,  baUing  the  feet  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obftruSion  of 
the  lochrymal  du6t,  or  natural  palfage  of  the  tears,  it 
is  called  a fiftula  lachrymalis,  and  can  only  be  cured 
by  a furgical  operation. 

THE  EAR 

May  be  injured  by  wounds,  ulcers,  or  any  thing 
that  hurts  its  fabric.  The  hearing  may  alfo  be  hurt  by 
exceffive  noife;  violent  colds  in  the  head;  fevers,; 
hard  wax,  or  other  fubftances  (licking  in  the  cavity 
of  the  ear;  too  great  a degree  of  moifture  or  drynefs 
of  the  ear.  Deafnefs  is  very  often  the  effe61  of  old 
age,  and  is  incident  to  moft  people  in  the  decline  of 
life.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  an  original  fault  in  the 
ftrufture  or  formation  of  the  ear  itfelf.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  admits  of  no  cure;  and  the  unhappy 
perfon  not  only  continues  deaf,  but  is  generally  alfo 
dumb  for  life. 

When  deafnefs  is  the  efFe£l  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  ears,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed.  When 
it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient  muft 
be  careful  to  keep  his  head  warna,  efpecially  in  the 
night;  he  (hould  alfo  take  fome  gentle  purges,  and 
keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them  frequently  ii^ 
lukewarm  water  at  bed-time.  When  deafnefs  is  the 
effeS  of  a fever,  it  generally  goes  off  after  the  patient 
recovers.  If  it  proceeds  from  dry  wax  fticking  in 
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the  ears,  it  maybe  foftened  by  droping  oil  into  them  ; 
afterwards  they  mud  be  fy ringed  with  warm  milk  and 
water. 

If  deafnefs  proceeds  from  drynefs  of  the  ears, 
which  may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half 
an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  liquid  opodeldoc,  or  tincture  of  afafoe- 
tida,  may  be  mixed  together,  and  a few  drops  of  it 
put  into  the  ear. every  night  at  bed-time,  flopping 
them  afterwards  with  a little  wool  or  cotton.  Some, 
indead  of  oil,  put  a fmall  dice  of  the  fat  of  bacon  into 
each  ear,  w^hich  is  faid  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  very 
well.  When  the  ears  abound  with  moifture,  it  may 
be  drained  off  by  an  Iffue  or  feton,  which  diould  be 
made  as  near  the  affected  parts  as  poffible. 

Some  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the 
gall  of  an  eel  mixed  with  the  fpirits  of.  wine,  to  be 
dropped  into  the  ear;  others,  equal  parts  of  Hun- 
gary-water  and  fpirit  of  lavender.  Etmuller  extols 
amber  and  mulk;,and  Brooks  fays,  he  has  often 
knowm  hardnefs  of  hearing  cured  by  putting  a grain 
or  two  of  mufk  into  the  ear  with  cotton-wool;  urine 
put  warm  into  the  ear  every  night  and  morning  have 
in  a little  time  produced  good  effects.  But  thefe  and 
other  applications  mud  be  varied  acccording  to  the 
caufe  of  the  diforder. 

Though  fuch  applications  may  fometimes  be  of 
fervice,  yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently 
they  do  hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to  be 
tampered  with;  they  are  tender  organs,  and  require 
a very  delicate  touch.  For  this  reafon,  what  we 
would  chiefly  recommend  in  deafnefs,  is,  to  keep 
tlie  head  warm.  From  whatever  caufe  the  diforder 
proceeds,  this  is  always  proper;  and  we  have  known 
more  benefit  from  it  alone,  in  the  mofi;  obdinate 
cafes  of  deafnefs,  than  from  all  the  medicines  ever 
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THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL 

Are  fenfes  not  of  fo  great  importance  to  man  in  a 
flate  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and  hearing;  yet  as  the 
Jofs  of  them  is  attended  with  fome  inconveniency, 
they  deferve  our  notice.  They  are  feldom  to  be  re- 
ftored  when  loft  which  ought  to  make  us  very  atten- 
tive to  their  prefervation,  by  carefully  avoiding  what- 
ever may  in  the  leaft  prove  injurious  to  them.  As 
there  is  a very  great  afiinity  between  the  organs  of 
taking  and  fmelling,  whatever  hurts  the^one  generally 
affects  the  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thefe  organs.  When 
the  nofe  and  palate  are  frequently  ftimulated  by 
fragrant  and  poignant  difnes^  they  foon  lofe  the 
power  of  diftinguilhing  taftes  and  odours  with  any 
degree  of  nicety.  Men,  in  a ftate  of  nature,  may 
perhaps  have  thefe  faculties  as  acute  as  any  other 
animals. 

The  fenfe  of  fmelling  may  be  dimipiflied  or  de- 
ftroyed  by  difeafes  ; as,  the  moifture,  drynefs,  inflam- 
mation or  fuppuration  of  that  membrane  which  lines 
.the  infide  of  the  nofe,  commonly  called  the  olfa6lory 
membrane  ; the  compreflion  of  the  nerves  which  fup- 
ply.this  membrane,  or  fome  fault  in  the  brain  itfelf 
at  their  origin.  A defeff,  or  too  great  a degree  of 
folidity,  of  the  fmall  fpongy  bones  of  the  upper  jaw, 
the  caverns  of.  the  forehead,  &c.  may  alfo  impair 
the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  It  may  alfo  be  injured  by  a 
collection  of  foetid  matter  in  thofe  caverhs,  which 
keeps  conftantly  exhaling  from  them.  Few  things 
are  more  hurtful  to  the  fenfe  of  fnieiling  than  taking 
great  quantities  of  fnuflT. 

When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after  gentle 
evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off  irritation, 
and  coagujate  the  thin  ftiarp  ferum,  maybe  applied; 
as  the  oil  of  annife  mixed  with  fine  flour;  camphire 
diflblved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The  vapours  of  am- 
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ber,  frankincenfe,  gum  maftic,  and  benjamin,  may 
alfo  be  received  into^he  nofe  and  mouth. 

For  moiftening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry,  fome 
recommend  fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  marjoram, 
mixed  with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram,  annifeeds^  or 
a fternutatcry  of  calcined  white  vitriol;  twelve  grains 
of  which  may  be  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  mar- 
joram-water, and  filtrated.  The  fleam  or  vapour 
of  vinegar  upon  hot  iron  received  up  the  noflrils  i$ 
alfo  of  ufe  for  foftening  the  mucus,  opening  obflruc- 
tions,  Szc. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be 
drefied  wdth  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if 
the  pain  be  very  great,  a little  laudanum  may  be 
added. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufpe£l  that  the  nerves  which 
fupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  or  want  ftimu- 
lating,  volatile  falts,  ftrong  fnuffs,  and  other  things 
w^hich  occafion  fneezin^,  may  be  applied  to  the 
nofe.  The  forehead  may  alfo  be  anointed  with  bal- 
fam  of  Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a little  of  the  oil 
of  amber. 

The  tafle  may  be  diminifhed  by  crufts,  filth,  mucus, 
apthce,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the  tongue: 
it  may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the  faliva,  which, 
being  difcharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the  fame  fen- 
fations  as  if  the  food  which  the  perfon  taftes  had  really 
a bad  tafte  ; or  may  be  entirely  deftroyed  by  injuries 
done  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  Few 
things  prove  more  hurtful  either  to  the  fenfe  of  tail- 
ing or  fmelling  than  obfilnate  colds,  efpecially  thofe 
which  afie61  the  head. 

When  the  tafte  is  diminiflied  by  filth,  mucus,  &c. 
the  tongue  ought  to  be  fcraped,  and  frequently 
waftied  with  a mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and  honey, 
or  fome  other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is  vitiated, 
which  feldom  happens  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  dif- 
eafcs,  the  curing  of  the  diforder  is  the  cure  of  this 
fymptom.  To  relLeve  it  however  in  the  mean' time, 
the  following  things  may  be  of  ufe : If  there  be  a 
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bitter  tafte,  it  may  be  taken  away  by  vomits,  purges, 
and  other  things  which  evacuate  bile.  What  is  called 
a nidorous  tafte,  arifing  from  putrid  humours,  is  cor- 
re6led  by  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other 
acids.  A fait  tafte  is  cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with 
watery  liquors.  An  acid  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  abfor- 
bents,  and  alkaline  falts,  as  powder  of  oyfter-ftiells, 
fait  of  wormwood,  &:c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  which  fupply 
the  organs  of  tafte  is  diminifhed,  the  chewing  of 
horfe-radifli,  or  other  ftimulating  fubftances,  will  help 
to  recover  it. 

THE  TOUCH 

May  be  hurt  by  any  thing  that  obftrufts  the  nervous 
influence,  or  prevents  its  being  regularly  conveyed 
to  the  organs  of  touchings  as  prelfure,  extreme  cold, 
&;c.  It  may  alfo  be  hurt  by  too  great  a degree  of 
fenfibiiit/,  when  the  nerve  is  not  fufiiciently  covered 
by  the  cuticle  or  fcarf-fkin,  or  where  there  is  too 
great  a tenfion  of  it,  or  it  is  too  delicate.  Whatever 
diforders  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  hurts 
the  fenfe  of  touching.  Hence  it  appears  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  fame  general  caufes  as  palfy  and 
apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the  fame  method  of 
treatment. 

In  a ftupor,  or  defeft  of  touching,  which  arifes 
from  an  obftrudlion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the 
patient  muft  firft  be  purged;  afterwards  fuch  me- 
dicines as  exite  the  action  of  the  nerves,  6r  ftimu- 
Jate  the  fyftem,  may  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe, 
the  fpirit  of  hartftiorn,  fal  volatile  oleofum,  horfe- 
radifh,  &c.  may  be  taken  inwardly;  the  difordered 
parts  at  the  fame  time^  may  be  frequently  rubbed 
with  frefh  nettles,  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  Blifter- 
ing-plaffters  and  finapifms  applied  to  the  parts  will 
be  of  ufe,  as  alfo  warm  bathing,  efpecially  in  the  na* 
tural  hot  baths. 
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Of  Surgery. 

IT  is  a duty  incumbent  on  every  perfon  to  hare 
fome  knowledge  in  Surgery.  Our  nature  is  fub- 
je6l  to  mapy  caufalties — and  misfortunes  frequently 
happen  when  there  may  be  no  furgical  alhftance 
near  ! There  are  many  perfons  who  would  be  happy 
to  aflid  their  fellow-beings  when  in  diftrefs,  if  they 
knew  how  to  relieve  them  ! — for  this  purpofe  we 
recommend  the  following  ufeful  dire6tions  to  their 
attentive  perufal. 

BLEEDING 

Is  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  operations  of  furgery,  Is 
frequently  necetfary  at  very  fiiort  notice  in  cafes  of 
misfortune  ! and  ought  therefore  to  be  underftood. — 
But  though  piaffifed  by  midwives,  gardeners,  black- 
fmiths,  &c.  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  very  few 
know  when  it  is  proper.  It  is  however  an  operation 
of  great  importance,  and  mud,  when  feafonably  and 
properly  performed,  be  of  fingular  fervice  to  thofe  in 
didrefs. 

'Bleeding  is  proper  at  the,beginning  of  all  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  as  pleurifies,  peripneurnonies,  &c.— in  all 
topical  inflammations,  as  thofe  of  the  intedines,  womb, 
bladder,  domach,  kidneyes,  throat,  eyes,  &:c, — in  the 
adhma,  feiatic  pain,  coughs,  head-achs,  rheumatifms, 
the  apoplexy  epilefy,  and  bloody  flux.  Aft?r  falls, 
blow's,  brui.fes,  or  any  violent  hurt  received  either  ex- 
ternally or  internally;  it  is  alfo  neceffary  for  perfons 
who  have  unfortunately  been  flranglcd,  drowned, 
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fuffocated  with  foul  afr,  the  fumes  of  metal,  &c.  In 
a word,  whenever  the  vital' motions  have  been  fud- 
’ denly  ftopt  from  any  caufe,  except  in  fwoonings  oc- 
cafioned  by  mere  weaknefs  or  hylleric  affe6tions,  it  is 
proper  to  open  a vein.  But  in  all  diforders  proceed- 
ing from  a relaxation  of  the  folids  and  an  impoveriflied 
Hate  of  the  blood,  as  dropfies,  nervous  complaints. 
See.  bleeding  is  not  proper. 

Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always  to 
•be  performed  aa  near  the  part  affedted  as  poflible. 
When  this  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  method ; but  where  a vein  cannot 
be  found,  recourfe  muftbe  had  to  leeches  or  cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  muft  always  be  regu- 
lated by  the  flrength,  age^  conftitution,  manner  of  life, 
and  other  circumftances  relating  to  the  patient.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a child  could  bear 
to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a grown  perfon,  or  that  a deli-- 
cate  lady  fliould  be  bled  to  the  fame  extent  as  a robuft 
man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body,  blood  is  to  be  let, 
a bandage  muft  be  applied  between  that  part  and  the 
heart.-  As  it  is  often  neceflary,  in  order  toraife  the  vein, 
to  make  the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it  wdll  be  proper 
in  fuch  cafes,  as  foon  as  the  blood  begins  to  flow,  to 
flaken  it  a little.  The  bandage  ought  to  be  appled  at 
leaft  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  half  from  the  place 
where  the  wound  is  intended  to  be  made. 

Perfons  not  fkilled  in  anotomy  ought  never  to  bleed 
in  a vein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon,  if  they 
can  avoid  it.  The  former  may  eaflly  be  known  from  * 
its  pulfation  or  beating,  and  the  latter  from  its  feeling 
hard  or  tight  like  whipcord  under  the  finger. 

Children  are  generally  bled  wdth  leeches.  This, 
though  fometimes  neceflTary,  is  a very  troublefome  and 
uncertain  practice.  It  is  iropollible  to  know  what 
quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches;  befides, 
the  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  flop,  and  the 
^yollnds  are' not  eafily  healed.  Would  thofe  who  prac-- 
tife  bleeding  take  a little  more  pains,  and  accuftoni 
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themfelves  to  bleed  children,  they  would  not  find  it 
fuch  a difficult  operation  as  fome  imagine. 

Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bleeding 
ftill  prevail  among  country  people.  They  talk,  for  in- 
fiance,  of  head-veins,  heart-veins,  bread-veins,  &c. 
and  believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe  will  certainly  cure 
all  difcafes  of  the  parts  from  whence  they  are  fuppofed 
to  come,  without  confidei^ing  that  all  the  blood  vefiels 
arife  from  the  heart,  and  return  to  it  again;  for  which 
reafon  unlefs  in  topical  inflammations,  it  fignifies  very 
little  from  what  part  of  the  body  blood  is  taken.  But 
this,  though  a fooliffi  prejudice,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful 
as  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  firft  bleeding  will  perform 
wonders.  This  belief  makes  them  often  poftpone  the 
operation  when  neceflary,  in  order  to  referve  it  for 
fome  more^  important  occafion,  and,  when  they  think 
themfelves  in  extreme  danger,  they  fly  to  it  for  relief, 
whether  it  be  proper  or  not.  Bleeding  at  dated  pe- 
riods or  feafons  has  alfo  bad  effefts. 

INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCLSSES 

From  what  ever  caufe  they  proceed,  muft  terminate 
either  by  difperfion,  fuppuration,  or  gangrene.  Tho* 
it  is  impoffible  to  foretel  with  certainty  in  which  of 
thefe  ways  an  inflammation  will  terminate,  yet  a pro- 
bable' conjecture  may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the 
event,  from  a knowledge  of  the  patient’s  age  and  con- 
llitution.  In  flammations  happening  in  a flight  degree 
upon  colds,  and  ^without  any  previous  indifpofition, 
will  mod  probably  be  difperced ; thofe  which  follow 
a fever,  or  happen  to  perfons  of  a‘  grofs  habit  of  body, 
will  generally  fuppurate;  and  thofe  which  attack  very 
old  people,  or  perfons  of  a dropfical  habit,  will  have 
a ftrong  tendency  to  gangrene. 

If  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conftitution 
found,  the  difperfion  ought  always  to  be  attempted. 
This  will  be  befl:  promoted  by  a flender  diluting  diet, 
plentiful  bleeding  and  repeated  purges.  The  part 
itfelf  muft  be  fomented,  and,  if  the  Ikin  be  very  tenfe, 
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it  maybe  fomented  with  a mixture  of  three-fourths 
of  fweet  oil,  and  one-fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards 
covered  with  a piece  of  wax-plafter. 

If,  notwithftanding  thefe  applications,  the  fympto- 
matic  fever  increafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes  larger, 
with  violent  pain,  it  will  be  proper  to  promote  the 
-fuppuration  by  foft  poultices,  renewed  twice  a-day  j 
and  if  it  proceeds  but  flowly,  a raw  onion  cut  fmall 
or  bruifed  may  be  fpread  upon  the  poultice.  When 
the  abfcefs  is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may  eafily 
be  known  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  fkin  in  the  moft 
prominent  part  of  it,  fluftuation  of  matter  which  may 
be  felt  under  the  finger,  or  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  it 
may  be  opened  with  a lancet  or  by  means  of  cauftic. 

If  an  inflammation  terminates  in  a gangrene  or  mor- 
tification, its  approach  maybe  known  by  the  following 
fymptoms:  the  inflammation  lofes  its  rednefs,  and 
becomes  dulkifh  or  livid  ; the  tenlion  of  the  fkin  goes 
off,  and  it  feels  flabby;  little  bladders  filled  with  ichor 
of  different  colours  fpread  all  over  it;  the  tumour  fub- 
fides,  and  from  a duflcifh  complexion  becomes  black; 
a quick  low  pulfe,  with  cold  clammy  fweats,  are  the 
imm.ediate  forerunners  of  death. 

When  thefe  fy'mdtoms  firft  appear,  the  part  ought 
to  be  dreffed  with  London  treacle,  or  a cataplafm 
made  of  lixivium  and  bran:  fliould  the  fymptoms  be- 
come worfe,  the  part  muff  be  fcarified,  and  dreffed 
with  bafilicum  foftened  with  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
All  the  dreflings  mufl:  be  applied  warm.  With  regard 
to  internal  medicines,  the  patient  mufl  be  fupported 
with  generous  cordials,  and  the  Peruvian  bark  given 
in  as  large  dofes  as  the  lloinach  can  bear.  If  the  mor- 
tified parts  fliould  feparate,  the  wound  will  become  a 
common  ulcer,  and  muft  be  treated  accordingly. 

Biles,  whitloes,  &;c.  are  abfceffes  in  confequence  of 
a previous  inflammation,  and  ought  to  be  difcuffed; 
but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  fuppuration  Ihould 
be  promoted,  and  the  matter  difcharged  by  an  incifion 
if  neceffary:  afterwards  the  fore  may  be  dreffed  with 
bafilicum,  or  feme  other  digeflive  ointment. 

No.  14.  3H  WOUNDS 
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Have  been  the  moft  miflaken,  both  with  refpe£l: 
to  their  treatment  and  cure  of  any  part  of  medicine. 
Certain  herbs,  ointments,  and  plafters  are  believed  to 
be  poffefled  of  wonderful  healing  powers,  and  fome 
people  imagine  that  no  wound  can  be  cured  with- 
out the  application  of  them.  It  is  however  a fa6f, 
that  no  external  application  whatever  contributes 
towards  the  cure  of  a wound,  any  other  way  than  by 
keeping  the  parts  foft,  clean,  and  defending  them 
from  the  external  air,  which  may  be  as  efFe61:ually 
done  by  dry  lint,  as  by  the  moft  pompous  applications, 
while  it  is  exempt  from  many  of  the  bad  confequences 
attending  them. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpefl:  to  inter- 
nal applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure  of 
wounds  as  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or 'to 
remove  any  caufe  that  mdght  obftru61:  or  impede  the 
operations  of  nature.  It  is  nature  alone  that  cures 
wounds.  All  that  art  can  do  is  to  remove  obftacles, 
and  to  put  the  parts  in  fuch  a condition  as  is  the  moft 
favourable  to  nature’s  efforts. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  when  a perfon  has  re- 
ceived a wound  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign 
body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  ftone,  iron,  lead,  glafs, 
dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  if  poffible, 
ought  to  be  extra61:ed,  and  the  wound  cleaned  before 
any  dreftings  be  applied.  When  that  cannot  be 
affe6fed  with  fafety,  on  account  of  the  patient’s  - 
weaknefs  or  lofs  of  blood,  they  muft.  be  fuffered  to  I 
remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards  extra61:ed  when 
he  is  more  able  to  bear  it.  , 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities 
of  the  body,  as  the  breaft,  the  bowels,  8zc.  or  where  : 
any  conftderable  blood  veftel  is  cut,  a ft^ilful  furgeon  j 
ought  immediately  to  be  called,  otherwife  the  patient 
may  lofe  his  life.  But  fometimes  the  difeharge  of 
blood  is  fo  gr^at,  that  if  it  be  not  ftoped,  the  patient  | 
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may  die,  even  before  a furgeon,  though  at  no  great 
diftance.  can  arrive.  In  this  cafe,  fomething  muft  be 
done  by  thofe  who  are  prefent.  If  the  wound  be  in 
any  of  the  limbs,  the  bleeding  may  generally  be  ftopt 
by  applying  a tight  ligature  or  bandage  round  the 
member  a little  above  the  w^ound.  The  bell  method 
of  doing  this  is  to  put  a flrong  broad  garter  round 
the  part,  but  fo  flack  as  eafily  to  admit  a fmall  piece 
of  flick  to  be  put  under  it,  which  muft  be  twifted> 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a countryman  does  a cart-rope 
to  fecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  flops.  When- 
ever this  is  the  cafe,  he  muft  take  care  to  twift  it 
no  longer,  as  flraining  it  too  much  might  occaflon 
an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  endanger  a gan- 
grene. 

In  parts  where  this  bondage  cannot  be  ufed,  bleed- 
ing may  be  flopped  by  cloths  dipped  in  a folution  of 
blue  vitriol  in  water,  or  the  flyptic  water  of  the  dif- 
penfatories ; or  in  ftrdng  fpirits  of  wine  and  applied 
to  the  wound. 

The  agaric  of  the  oak  is  perhaps  the  beft  thing  that 
can  be  ufed ; it  is  eafily  obtained  and  ought  to  bp 
kept  in  every  family,  in  cafe  of  accidents.  A piece 
of  it  muft  be  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  covered  with 
a good  deal  of  lint,  above  this  to  keep  it  tight  on^  a 
bandage  muft  be  applied.  A bit  of  fponge  ufed  in 
this  manner  will  have  nearly  the  fame  elFeSts. 

Though  fpirits,  tinftures,  and  hot  balfams  may  be 
ufed,  to  flop  the  bleeding  when  it  is  exceflive,  they 
are  improper  at  other  times.  They  do  not  promote 
but  retard  the  cure,  and  often  change  a Ample  wound 
into  an  ulcer. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  Ikin,  the  beft  application  is  a bit  of 
the  common  black  flicking  plafter.  This  keeps  the 
fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the  air 
from  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary.  When 
a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to  keep  its 
lips  quite  clofe;  this  keeps  in  the  matter,  and  is  apt 
to  make  the  wound  fefler.  In  this  cafe  the  beft  way 
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is  to  fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint,  commonly  called 
caddis.  It  however  muft  not  be  fluffed  in  too  hard, 
otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  The  lint  may  be  covered 
with  a cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread  with  the  com- 
mon wax  plaller  j and  mull  be  kept  on  by  a proper 
bandage. 

The  firfl  drefling  ought  to  continue  on  for  at  leaft 
two  days;  after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  frefh 
lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of  the  firll  drefling 
flicks  fo  clofe  as  not  to  be  aemoved  with  eafe  or 
fafety  to  the  patient,  it  may  be  allowed  to  continue, 
and  frefli  lint  dipped  in  fweet  oil  laid  over  it.  This 
will  foften  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  come  off  eafily  at  next 
drefling.  Afterwards  the  wound  may  be  drefled 
twice  a-day  in  the  fame  manner  till  it  be  quite  healed. 
Thofe  who  are  fond  of  falves  or  ointments,  may,  after 
the  wound  is  become  very  fuperficial,  drefs  it  with 
the  yellow  bafilicum;  and  if  fungous,  or  what  is 
called  proud  flefli,  fhould  rife  in  the  wound,  it  may 
be  checked,' by  mixing  with  the  ointment  a little 
burnt  alum  or  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  mofl  pro- 
per application  is. a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  fof- 
tened  with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frefli  butter.  This 
mull  be  applied  inflead  of  a plafler,  and  fhould  be 
changed  twice  a-day. 

, If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
an  inflammation,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  on  a very 
low  diet.  He  miifl  abflain  from  flefli,  flrong  liquors, 
and  every  thing  of  a heating  nature.  If  he  be  of  a full 
habit,  and  has  lofl  little  blood  from  the  wound,  he 
mufl  be  bled;  and,  if  the  lymptoms  be  urgent,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated.  But  when  he  has  been 
greatly  weakened  by  lofs  of  blood  from  the  wound,  it 
will  be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fever 
fliould  enfue.  Nature  fliould  never  be  too  far  exhaufl- 
cd : it  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow  her  to  flruggle  with 
the  difeafe  in  her  own  way,  than  to  fmk  the  patient’s 
flrength  by  exceffive  evacuations. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfe£i:ly  qui-et 
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and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind  or  moves 
the  paffions — as  love,  anger,  fear,  &c.  are  very  hurtful. 
They  ought  above  all  things  to  abftain  from  venery. 
The  body  fflould  be  kept  gentle  open,  either  by  laxa- 
tive  clyfters,  or  by  a cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roafted  ap- 
ples, ftewed  prunes,  boiled  fpinnage,  and  fuchlike. 

BURNS 

Which  are  flight  and  do  not  break  the  flcin,  may  be 
rubbed  with  fait,  or  a comprefs  dipped  in  fpirits  of 
wine,  or  brandy  may  be  laid  on  the  part : it  is  alfo 
cuftomary  to  hold  the  part  near  fire  for  a competent 
time.  Burns  that  have  penetrated  fo  deep  as  to  blifter 
or  break  the  (kin  maybe  dreffed  with  Turner’s  cerate 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  frelh  olive  oil,  and 
fpread  upon  a foft  rag,  and  applied  to  the  part  affe61ed 
When  this  ointment  cannot  be  had,  an  egg  may  be 
beat  up  with  an  equal  equantity  of  the  fweeteft  fallad 
oil.  This  will  ferve  very  well  till  a proper  ointment 
can  be  prepared.  When  the  burning  is  very  deep, 
after  the  firfi:  t^vo  or  three  days,  it  fliould  be  dreflM 
with  equal  parts  of  yellow  bafilicuin  and  Turner’s 
cerate  mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a high 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  a 
gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means  muft  be 
iifed  as  are  recommended  in  other  violent  inflamma* 
tions.  The  patient,  in  this  cafe,  muft  live  low,  drink 
freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors,  be  bled,  and  have  his 
body  kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt  parts  fliould  become 
livid  or  black,  with  other  fymptoms  of  mortification, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  bathe  them  frequently  with  warm 
camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  tin61:ure  of  myrrh,  or 
other  antifeptics,  mixed  with  a decodlion  of  the  bark. 
The  patient’s  diet  muft  be  more  generous,  and  the 
bark  taken  with  wine,  &c. 
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BRUISES 

Are  generally  produftive  of  worfe  confequences 
than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them  does  not  appear 
immediately,  by  wihich  it  often  happens  that  they 
are  neglected.  In  fight  briiifes  it  will  be  fiifficient  to 
bathe  the  part  with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little 
brandy  or  rum  may  be  added,  and  to  keep  cloths  wet 
with  this  mixture  conflantly  applied  to  it.  This  is 
more  proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy,  fpirits  of 
wine,,  or  other  ardent  fpirits. 

A cataplafm  of  frefli  cow  dung  is  often,  by  country 
people,  applied  to  recent  bruifesj  occafioned  by  blows, 
falls,  &c.  with  good  ede£fs.  Parfley,  chervil,  and 
boufeleek  leaves,  lightly  pounded,  have  been  fucceff- 
fully  employed,  and  thefe  applications  are  preferable 
to  vinegar,  when  a wound  is  joined  to  a bruife, 

Eleftrifying  is  very  proper  in  this  cafe. 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  regimen. 
H is  food  fliould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his  drink  weak, 
and  of  an  opening  nature — as  whey,  fweetened  with 
honey,^decof?don  of  tamarinds,  barley-w  ater,  cream- 
tartar  whey,  and  fiich  like.  The  bruifed  part  muft  be 
bathed  as  above  directed,  and  a poultice  made  by 
boiling  crumb  of  bread,  elder-flowers,  and  camomile- 
bowers,  in  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water,  ap- 
plied to  it.  This  is  peculiarly  proper  when  a wound 
is  joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may  be  renewed  two  or 
three  times  a-day. 

As  the  ftrutlure  of  the  veffels  is  totally  diftroyed  by 
a violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a great  lofs  offub- 
itance,  which  producCvS  an  ulcerous  fore  very  difficult 
to  cure,  if  the  bone  be  affefted,  the  fore  will  not  heal 
before  the  difeafed  parts  of  the  bone  feparates,  and 
comes  out  through  the  wound;  This  is  often  a very 
Tow  operation,  and  may  even  require  feveral  years  to 
be  completed,  idence  it  happens,  that  thefe  fores  are 
taken  for. the  king's  evil,  and  treated  as  fuch,  though 
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in  fa£l  they  proceed  folely  from  the  injury  which  the 
folid  parts  received  from  the  blow. 

Patient’s  in  this  fituation  are  peftered  with  different 
advices.  Everyone  who  fees  them  propofes  a new  re- 
medyj  till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with  various 
and  oppofite  applications,  that  it  is  often  at  length 
rendered  abfolutely  incurable.  The  beft  method  of 
managing  fuch  fores  is,  to  take  care  that  the  patient’s 
conf-itution  does  not  fuffer  by  confinement  or  impro- 
per medicine,  and  to  apply  nothing  to  the  fores  be- 
fides  fimple  ointment  fpread  upon  foft  lint,  over 
which  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk  boiled  with  camo- 
mile-flowers, or  the  like,  may  be  put  to  nourifli  the 
part,  and  keep  it  foft  and  warm.  Nature,  thus  aflift- 
ed,  will  generally  in  time  operate  a cure. 

ULCERS 

May  be  the  confequence  of  wounds,  bruifes,  or 
impofthumes  improperly  treated;  they  may  alfo  pro- 
ceed from  an  ill  ffate  of  the  humours,  or  what  may 
be  called  a bad  habit  of  body. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  haftily  dried 
up,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient. — 
Ulcers  happen  mofl:  commonly  in  the  decline  of  life; 
and  perfons  who  negle8;  exercife,  and  live  grofsly,  are 
moil:  liable  to  them.  They  might  often  be  prevented 
by  retrenching  a part  of  the  folid  food,  ©r  by  opening 
artificial  drains,  as  iffues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  diflinguiflied  from  a wound  by 
its  difcharging  a thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often 
fo  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  Ikin;  by  the 
hardnefs  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  it  fides  or 
edges ; by  the  time  of  its  duration,  &:c. 

It  requires  confiderable  fkill  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  In  ge- 
neral, all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad  habit  of 
body,  fliould  be  fuflered  to  continue  open,  at  leaf!  till 
the  conftitution  has  been  fo  far  changed  by  proper 
regimen,  or  the  ufe  medicine,  that  they  feem  difpofed 
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to  heal  of  their  own  accord.  Ulcers  which  are  the 
effect  of  malignant  fevers,  or  other  acute  difeafes, 
may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety  after  the  health 
has  been  reftored  for  fome  time.  The  cure  ought  not 
however  to  be  attempted  too  foon,  nor  at  any  time 
without  the  ufe  of  purging  medicines  and  a proper 
regimen.  When  wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  wrong 
treatment,  degenerated  into  ulcers,  if  the  conftitution 
be  good,  they  may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety. 
When  ulcers  either  accompany  chronical  difeafes,  or 
come  in  their  ftead,  they  muft  be  cautioufly  healed.  If 
an  ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient's  health,  from  what- 
ever caufe  it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be  healed ; but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  waltes  the  ftrength  and  con- 
fumes  the  patient  by  a flow  fever,  it  fliould  be  healed 
as  foon  as  poffible. 

The  moft  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure  of 
ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  faked  and  high  fcafoned 
food,  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  lefTen  the  ufual  quan- 
tity of  flefh  meat.  The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently 
Open  by  a diet  confifting  chiefly  of  cooling  laxative  ve- 
getables, and  by  drinking  butter-milk,  whey  fweet- 
ened  with  honey,  or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  cheerful,  and  fliould  take  as  much  exercife 
as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  Tides  of  an  ulcer  Teem  hard 
and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a-day  with  a 
little  red  precipitate,  and  afterwards  dreflfed  with 
bafilicum.  Sometimes  it  will  be  neceflary  to  have  the 
edges  of  the  ulcer  fcarified  with  the  lancet. 

A fiflulous  ulcer  can  feldom  be  cured  without  being 
laid  open  fo  as  to  have  its  callous  parts  deftroyed  by 
fome  corrofive  application  ; or  entirely  cut  away  by 
the  knife,  which  requires  the  hand  of  an  expert  fur- 
geon. 

Ward's  fiflula  pafte  is  very  ufeful  in  this  complaint. 

Thefe  ulcers  generally  proceed  from  an  ill  habit  of 
body,  and  will  feldom  yield  to  any  thing  except  a long 
courfe  of  regimen  aflifted  by  medicines. 
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A SCIRRHUS 

Is  a hard  tumour  ufually  feated  in  fome  of  the  glands  j 
as  the  breads,  the  arm-pitS)  &c.  If  the  tumour  be- 
comes large,  unequal,  of  a livid,  blackifh,  or  ieadeit 
colour,  and  is  attended  with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the 
names  of  an  occult  cancer.  When  the  (kin  is  broken 
and  a fanies  or  ichorous  matter  of  a difagreeable  fmell 
is  difcharged  from  the  fore,  it  is  called  an  open  or  ul- 
cerated cancer.  Perfons  after  the  age  of  forty-five, 
particularly  women,  and  thofe  who  lead  an  indolent 
•fedentary  life,  are  moft  fubjeff  to  this  difeafe. 

This  difeafe  is  often  owing  to  fupprefled  evacua- 
tions ; hence  it. proves  fo  frequently  fatal  to  women  of 
a grofs  habit,  particularly  old  maids  and  widows, 
about  the  time  when  the  menfirual  fluxes  ceafes.  It 
may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  exceflive  fear,  grief,  »anger, 
melencholy,  or  any  of  the  deprefling  paflions ; by  the 
long  continued  ufe  of  food  that  is  too  hard  of  digef- 
tion,  or  of  an  acrid  nature  ; by  barrennefs,  celebacy^ 
indolence,  cold,  blows,  friftion,  prelTure,  or  the  like.. 
Women  often  fufler  by  the  preiTure  of  their  flays, 
which  fqueeze.  and  comprefs  their  bread  fo  as  to  oc- 
cafion  great  mifchief., 

This  diforder  feems  often  very  trifling  at  the  begin- 
ning. A hard  tumour  about  the  fize  of  a hazle  nut, 
or  perhaps  fmaller,  is  generally  the  fymptom.  This 
will  often  continue  for  a long  time  without  feeming' 
to  increafe  or  giving  the  patient  great  uneafinefs;  but 
if  the  conflitution  be  hurt,  or  the  tumour  irritated  by 
preflTure  or  improper  treatment,  it  begins  to  extend 
itfelf  by  pufliing  out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs.  It  then 
gets  the  name  of  cancer,  from  a refemblance  between 
thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a crab.  The  colour  of 
the  Ikin  begins  to  change,  which  is  firft  red,  after- 
wards purple,  then  bluilh.  livid,  and  at  laft  black; 
The  patient  complains  of  heat,  with  a burning,  gnaw- 
ing, fhooting  pain.  The  tumour  is  very  hard,  rough, 
and  unequal,  with  a rifing  lump  in  the  middle  j its 
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Size  increafes  daily,  and  the  neighbouring  veins  be- 
come thick,  knotty,  and  of  ablackifli  colour. 

The  Ikin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin  fliarp  ichor 
-begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  parts  till  it  forms 
a large  unfightly  ulcer.  More  occult  cancers  rife,  and 
communicate  with  the  neighbouring  glands.  The 
pain  and  flench  becomes  intolerable,  the  apetite  fails, 
and  the  flrenght  is  exhaiifled  by  a continual  heftic 
fever ; at  lafl,  a violent  haemorrhage,  or  difcharge  of 
blood,  from  fome  part  of  the  body,  with  faintings,  or 
convulfion  fits,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  miferablc 
.patient's  life. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes  for  which  rto  certain  re- 
medy is  yet  known.  Its  progrefs  however  may  fome- 
times  be  retarded,  and  fome  of  its  mofl  difagreeablc 
fymptoms  mitigated,  by  proper  applications.  One 
misfortune  attending  the  difeafe  is,  that  the  unhappy 
patient  conceals  it  too  long.  Were  proper  means 
ufed  in  time,  a cancer  might  often  be  cured;  but 
after  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  a certain  hight,  it 
generally  fets  all  medicine  at  defiance ! 

When  a fcirrhus  tumour  is  firfl  difcovered,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  obferve  a proper  regimen,  and  to  take 
twice  or  thrice  a week  a dole  of  the  common  purging 
mercurial  pill.  Some  blood  may  alfo  be  let,  and  the 
part  aflefted  maybe  gently  rubbed  twice  a-day,  with 
a little  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  and  kept  warm 
with  fur  or  flannel.  The  food  mufl  be  light  and  nou- 
rlfhing.  All  high  feafoned  and  falted  provifion,  and 
all  flrong  liquors,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  decofiioa 
of  woods  or  farfaparilla  is  proper,  and  a pint  may  be 
drank  daily.  . The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  ex- 
ercife  as  poflTible  without  fatigue,  and  ufe  every 
means  to  keep  the  mind  cheerful. 

Should  the  tumour  however  not  yield  to  this  treat- 
ment, but  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and  harder. 
It  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it;  either  by  the  knife  or 
cauflic;  and  the  fooner  it  can  be  done  the  better.  It 
can  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  extirpate  a cancer  alter  the 
Conflitution  is  ruined,  or  the  whole  mafs  of  humours 
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corrupted  by  it.  This  however  is  too  common,  which 
makes  the  operation  fo  feldom  fucceed.  Few  people 
will  iubmit  till  death  ftares  them  in  the  face;  where- 
as, if  it  were  done  early,  the  patient’s  life  would  not 
be  endangered  by  the  operation,  and  it  would  gene- 
rally prove  a radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be  cut, 
fuch  medicines  as  will  relieve  the  fymptoms  muft  be 
ufed.  Dr.  Stork,  phyfician  at  Vienna,  has  of  late  re- 
commended the  extraft  of  hemlock  as  very  efficacious 
in  cancers  of  every  kind.  The  dodtor  fays,  he  has 
given  fome  hundred  weights  of  it  with  manifeft  ad- 
vantage. He  advifes  the  patient  to  begin  with  very 
fmall  dofes,  as  two  or  three  grains,  and  to  increafe  the 
dofe  gradually  till  fome  good  effect  be  perceived,  and 
there  to  reft  without  further  increafe.  From  two  or 
three  grains,  at  lirft,  the  dodtor  fays  he  has  increafed 
the  dofe  to  two,  three  or  four  drams,  a-day,  and  finds 
that  fuch  dofes  may  be -continued  for  feveral  weeks 
without  any  bad  confequences. 

The  do61:or  does  not  pretend  to'  fix  the  time  in 
which  a cancers  may  be  reduced  by  the  ufe  hemlock, 
but  fays  he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years  in  large 
dofes  without  any  apparent  benefit,  neverthelefs  the 
patient  has  been  cured  by  perfifting  it  the  ufe  of  it  for 
half  a year  longer.  This  is  at  leaft  encouragement  to 
give  it  a fair  trial. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to  the 
extradt.  They  are  both  made  of  the  freffi  leaves,  and 
may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr.  Nichol- 
fon  of  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually  increafed  the  dofe 
of  the  powder  from  a few  grains  to  half  a dram,  and 
gave  near  four  drams  of  it  in  the  day  with  remak- 
ably  good  efte61s.  The  hemlock  may  alfo  be  ufed 
either  as  a poultice  or  fomentation.  The  fore  may  alfo 
be  kept  clean  byinje6ting  daily  a ftrong  decodtion  of 
the  the  tops  and  leaves  of  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul 
fordid  ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  throughly 
clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  neglefted.  The  beftap^ 
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plication  for  tbispurpofe  Teems  to  be  the  carrot  poul- 
tice. The  roots  of  the  common  carrot  may  be  boiled 
foft  and  bruifed,  or  be  grated  and  moiilened  with  as 
much  water  as  will  bring,  them  to  the  confidence  of  a 
poultice  or  cataplafm.  This  muft  be  applied  to  the 
fore  and  renewed  twice  a-day.  It  generrally  cleans 
the  fore,  eafes  the  pain,  and  takes  away  the  difagree- 
able  fmell,  which  are  obje6is  of  no  fmall  importance. 

Wort,  or  an  infufion  malt,  has  been  recommended 
not  only  as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a powerful  medicine 
in  this  difeafe.  It  muft  be  frequently  made  frefti,  and 
the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure.  Two,  three,  or 
even  four  pints  of  it  may  be  drank  everyday  for  fome 
months.  No  benefit  can  be  expefted  from  any  medi- 
^eine  in  this  difeafe,  unlefs  the  ufe  of  it  be  perfifted  in 
for  a long  time.  It  is  of  too  obftinate  a nature  to  be 
foon  removed  ^ and,  when  it  admits  of  a cure  at  all, 
it  muft  be  brought  about  by  inducing  an  aJmoft  total 
change  of  the  habit  of  body,  which  is  always  a work 
of  time..  Setons  or  iftues  near  the  fore  are  very  ufeful. 

Dr.  Home  fays,  that  half  a grain  of  the  corrofive 
fublimate  of  mercury,  diftblved  in  brandy,  and  taken 
night  and  morning,  will  often  be  of  fervice  in  cancers 
of  the  face  and  nofe. 

When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  opium,  as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will  not  indeed 
cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  patient’s  agony, 
and  render  life*  more  tolerable  while  it  continues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  and  ulcers  in  gene- 
ral, people  ought  to  pay  particular  regard  to  cleanli- 
nefs,  and  wholefome  food ; to  take  fufficient  exercife 
in  the  open  air;  to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pollible; 
and  carefully  to  guard  againft  all  blows,  bruifes  and 
every  kind  of  prelfure  upon  the  breafts,  or  other 
glandular  parts. 
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Of.  Dijlocatkns, 


HEN  a bone  is  moved  out  of  Its  place  or  arti- 


culation fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  funiftions. 


it  is  faid  to  be  luxated  or  diflocated.  As  this  often 
happens  to  perfons  in  fituations  where  no  medical  af- 
fiftance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means  limbs,  and 
even  lives;  are  frequently  loft,  we  fliall  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  method  of  reducing  the  moft  common 
luxations,  and  thofe  which  require  immediate  aftift- 
ance.  Any  perfon  of  common  fenfe  and  refolution, 
who  is  prefent  when  a diftocation  happens,  may  often 
be  of  more  fervice  to  the  patient,  than  the  moft  expert 
furgeon  can  after  the  fwelling  and  inflammation  have 
come  on : it  is  then  diflicult  to  know  the  ftate  of  the 
joint,  and  dangerous  to  attempt  a redu6iion ; and  by 
waiting  till  they  are  gone  oif,  the  mufcles  become  fo 
relaxed,  and  the  cavity  filled  up,  that  the  bone  can 
never  afterwards  be  retained  in  its  place. 

A recent  diftocation  may  generally  be  reduced  by 
extenfion  alone,  which  muft  always  be  greater  or  lefs 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  which  move 
the  joint,  the  age,  robuftnefs,  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  patient.  When  the  bone  has  been  out  of  its 
place  for  any  confiderable  time,  and  a fwelling  or  in- 
flammation has  come  on,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed 
the  patient,  and,  after  fomenting  the  part,  to  apply 
foft  poultices  with  vinegar  to  it  for  fome  time  before 
the  redu6tion  is  attempted. 

Ah  that  is  neceflary  after  the  redu61:ion,  is  to  apply 
cloths  dipped  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine 
to  the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfectly  eafy.  Many  bad 
confequences  proceed  from  the  negled  of  this  rule.  A 
diftocation  feldom  happens  without  the  tendons  and 
ligaments  of  the  joint  being  ftretched  and’fometimes 
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torn.  When  thefe  are  kept  cafy  till  they  recover  their 
ftrength  and  tone,  all  goes  on  very  well  ; but  if  the 
injury  be  increafed  by  too  frequent  an  exertion  of  the 
parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be  found  weak  and  difeafed 
ever  after. 

THE  JAW 

May  be  luxated  by  yawning,  blows,  falls,  chewing 
hard  fubftances,  or  the  like.  It  is  eafily  known,  the 
patient  being  unable  to  fliut  his  mouth  or  to  eat  any 
thing,  as  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  do  not  correfpond 
with  thofe  of  the  upper  j befides,  the  chin  either  hangs 
down  or  is  thrown  towards  one  fide,  and  the  patient 
is  neither  able  to  fpeak  diftindly  nor  to  fwallow  with- 
out confiderable  difficulty. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a diflocated  jaw,  is 
to  fet  the  patient  upon  a low  ftool,  fo  as  an  affiftant 
may  hold  the  head  firm  by  preffing  it  againfi  his  bread 
The  operator  is  then  to  thruft  his  two  thumbs,  being 
firft  wrapt  up  with  linen  cloths  that  they  may  not  flip, 
as  far  back  in  the  patient's  mouth  as  he  can,  while 
his  fingers  are  applied  to  the  jaw  externally.  After  he 
lias  got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  prefs  it  llrongly 
downwards  and  backwards,  by  which  means  the 
elapfed  heads  of  the  jaw  may  be  eafily  puflied  into 
their  former  cavities. 

The  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  have  a 
peculiar  way  of  performing  this  operation.  One  of 
them  puts  a handkerchief  under  the  patient's  chin, 
then  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient,  pulls  him 
up  by  the  chin  fo  as  to  fufpend  him  from  the  ground. 
This  method  often  fucceeds,  but  we  think  it  a dange- 
rous one  and  therefore  recommend  the  former. 

THE  NECK 

May  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent  blows,  &c.  and 
if  the  patient  receives  no  affiftance,  he  foon  dies, 
which  makes  people  imagine  that  it  was  broken  ; it 
is,  however  for  the  moft  part,  only  partially  diflp- 
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cated,  and  may  be  replaced  by  almoft  any  perfon  who 
has  refolution  enough  to  attempt  it.  A complete  diflo- 
cation  cf  the  neck  is  inftant  death  1 

When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  imme- 
diately deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion ; his  neck 
fwells,  his  countenance  appears  bloated  ^ his  chin  lies 
upon  his  bread,  and  his  face  is  generally  turned  to- 
wards one  fide. 

To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  perfon 
fhould  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the 
ground,  and  the  operator  muft  place  himfelf  behind 
him  fo  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with  both 
hands,  while  he  makes  refiftance  by  placing  his  knees 
againft  the  patient's  flionlders.  In  thispofture  he  muft 
pull  the  head  with  confiderable  force,  gently  twifting 
it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  face  be  turned  to  one  fide, 
till  he  perceives  that  the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may 
be  known  from  the  noife  the  bones  generally  make 
when  going  in,  the  patient's  beginning  to  breath,  and 
the  head  continuing  in  its  natural  pofture. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more 
eafy  to  perform  than  deferibe  ; and  has  been  happily 
performed  even  by  women,  and  often  by  men  who 
had  no  knowledge  in  furgery.  After  the  neck  is  re- 
duced, the  patient  ought  to  be  bled,  and  fliould  be 
fuffered  to  reft  for  fome  days,  till  the  parts  recover 
their  proper  tone. 


THE  SHOULDER 

May  be  diflocatied  in  various  directions : it  happens 
however  moft  frequently  downwards,  but  very  feldom 
direftly  upwards.  From  the  nature  of  its  articulation, 
as  well  as  from  its  expofure  to  externally  injuries, 
this  bone  is  moft  fubje£l  to  diflocation  of  any  in  the 
body.  A diflocation  of  the  humerus,  or  upper  bone  of 
the  arm,  may  be  known  by  a depreflion  or  cavity  on 
the  top  of  the  IhouJder,  and  an  inability  to  move  the 
arm.  When  the  diflocation  is  downward  or  forward, 
the  arm  is  protraCted,  and  the  ball  or  lump  is  per-. 

ceived 
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ceived  under  the  arm-pit;  but  when  it  is  backwards 
there  appears  a protuberance  behind  the  fhoulder,  and 
the  arm  is  thrown  forwards  toward  the  breaft. 

. The  ufual  method  of  reducing  diflocations  of  the 
flioulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a low  ftool,  and  to 
caufe  an  affiftant  to  hold  his  body  fo  that  it  may  not 
give  way  to  the  extenfion,  while  another  lays  hold  of 
the  arm  a little  above  the  elbow,  and  gradually  ex- 
tends it.  The  operator  then  puts  a napkin  under  the 
patient’s  arm,  and  caufes  it  to  be  tied  behind  his  own 
necV ; by  this,  while  a fufficient  extenfion  is  made, 
he  lifts  up  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  with  his  hand 
dire61s  it  into  its  proper  place.  There  are  various  ma- 
chines invented  for  facilitating  this  operation,  buttjpe 
hand  of  an  expert  furgeon'is  always  more  fafe.  In 
young  and  delicate  patients,  it  is  a very  eafy  matter 
to  reduce  the  flioulder,  by  extending  the  arm  with 
one  hand,  and  thrufting  in  the  head  of  the  bone  with 
the  other.  In  making  the  extenfion,  the  arm  ought 
always  to  be  a little  bent. 

THE  ELBOW 

Or  fore-arm  may  be  diflocated  in  any  dire6Iion.— • 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  a protuberance  may  be  obfer- 
ved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm  towards  which  the  bone 
is  puflied,  from  which,  and  the  patient’s  inability  to 
bend  his  arm,  a diflocation  of  this  joint  may  eafily  be 
known. 

Two  afljflants  are  commonly  neceflary  for  reduc- 
ing a diflocation  of  the  elbow  ; one  of  them  muft  lay 
hold  of  the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below  the  joint, 
and  make  a pretty  ftrong  extenfion,  while  the  opera- 
tor returns  the  bones  into  their  proper  place.  After- 
wards the  arm  muft  be  bent,  and  fufpended  for  fome. 
time  with  a fling  about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrift  and  fingers  are  to  be  re- 
duced in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow,  viz. 
by  making  an  extenfion  in  dlflerent  dire61ions,  and 
thrufting  the  head*  of  the  bone  into  its  place. 


THE 
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THE  THIGH 

When  didocated  forward  and  downward,  the 
knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and  the  leg  is  longer 
than  the  other;  but  when  it  is  difplaced  backward, 
it  is  ufually  pufhed  upward  at  the  fame  time,  by 
which  means  the  limb  is  fhortened,  and  the  foot  is 
turned  inwards. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  difplaced  forward  and 
downward,  the  patient^  in  order  to  have  it  reduced, 
muft  be  laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  faft  by  ban- 
dages, or  held  by  affiftants,  while  by  others  an  exten- 
fion  is  made  by  means  of  flings  fixed  about  the  bot- 
tom of  the  thigh  a little  above  the  knee.  While  the 
extention  is  made,  the  operator  muft  pufli  the  head 
of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets  into  the  focket.  If 
the  diflocation  be  outward,  the  patient  muft  be  laid 
upon  his  face,  and  during  the  extention,  the  head  of 
the  bone  muft  be  pufhed  inward. 

■ Diflocations  of  the  knees,  ancles,  and  toes,  are 
reduced  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the 
upper  extremities,  viz.  by  making  an  extention  ia 
oppofite  directions,  while  the  operator  replaces  the 
bones.  In  many  cafes,  however,  tee  cxtenfion  alone 
IS  fufficient,  and  the  bone  will  flip  into  its  place 
merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with  fufficient  force.  It 
is  not  herebymeant,  that  force  alone  is  fufficient  for 
the  reduction  of  diflocations. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Of  broken  Bones ^ 

1 1 "^HERE  is  in  moft  country  villages,  fome  perfon 
£ who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing  fraftures. 
Though  in  general  fuch  perfons  are  very  ignorant, 
yet  fome  of  th.em  are  very  fuccefsful ; which  evidently 
proves,  that  fmall  degree  of  art  with  a fufficient 
lhare  of  common  fenfe  and  a mechanical  head,  will 
enable  a man  to  be  ufeful  in  this  way.  We  would, 
however,  advife  people  to  be  cautious  how  they  em- 
ploy fuch  operators.  But  when  a Ikiiful  and  expert 
furgeon  cannot  be  had,  fome  muft  be  employed : we 
fl^aii  therefore  recommend  the  following  hints  to  their 
confide)  ation : 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient^s  diet 
pughf  in  all  refpefts  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflam- 
matory fever.  He  fhould  alfo  be  kept  quiet  and  cool 
and  his  body  open  by  emollient  clyflers ; or,  if  thefe 
cannot  be  conveniently  adrniniflered,  by  food  that  is 
of  an  opening  quality ; as  flowed  prunes,  apples  boil- 
ed in  milk,  boiled  fpinage,  and  the  like.  It  ought 
however  to, be  here  remarked,  that  perfons  who  have 
bren  accuflomed  to  live  high,  are  not  all  of  a fud- 
den  to  be  reduced  to  a very  low  diet.  This  might 
have  fatal  eiTe61:s.  There  is  often  a neceflity  for 
indulging  even  bad  habits,  in  fome  meafure,  where 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe  niight  require  a different 
treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient 
immediately  after  a fra61:ure,  efpecally  if  he  be  young, 
of  a full  habit,  or  has  at  the  fame  time  received  any 
bruife  or  contuflon.  This  operation  fltould  not  oitly 
be  performed  foon  after  the  accident  happens,  Tut 
if  the  patient  be  very  feverifli,  it  rnay  be  repeated 

next 
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next  day.  When  feveral  of  the  ribs  are  broken, 
bleeding  is  peculiarly  neceflTary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body 
are  broken,  the  patient  muft  keep  his  bed  for  feve- 
ral weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  neceflTary,  however, 
that  he  fliould  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary,  upon 
his  back.  This  fituation  .finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and 
frets  the  patient^s  Ikin,  and  renders  him  very  uneafy. 
After  the  fecond  week  he  may  be  gently  raifed  up, 
and  may  fit  feveral  hours,  fupported  by  a bed-chair, 
or  the  like,  which  will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great 
care,  however,  muft  be  taken  in  raifing  him  up  and 
laying  him  down,  that  he  make  no  exertions  himfelf, 
othervvife  the  a6lionof  the  mufcles  may  pull  the  bone 
out  of  its  place. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  dry 
and  clean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  neglefting  this, 
he  is  often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he  is  forced 
to  keep  fliifting  places  for  eafe. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  when  a bone  was  broken,  to 
keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually  upon 
the  ftretch.  But  this  is  a bad  pofture*  It  is  both 
uneafy  to  the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to  the  cure. 
The  beft  fituation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a little  bent. 
This  is  the  pofture  into  which  every  animal  puts  its 
limbs  when  it  goes  to  reft,  and  in  which  the  feweft 
mufcles  are  upon  the  ftretch.  It  is  eafily  affected,  by 
either  lying  the  patient  upon  his  fide,  or  making  the 
bed  fo  as  to  favour  this  pofition  of  the  limb. 

Bone-fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whether 
the  bone  be  not  (liattcred  or  broken  into  feveral 
pieces.  In  this  cafe  it  will  fometimes  be  neceflTary 
to  have  the  limb  immediately  taken  off,  otherwife 
a gangrene  or  mortification  may  enfue.  The  horror 
which  attends  the  very  idea  of  an  amputation  often 
occafions  its  being  delayed  in  fuch  cafes  till  it  is  too 
late. 

When  a fra61ure  is  accompanied  wdth  a wound, 
it  muft  be  dreffed  in  all  refpeds  as  a common 
wound. 
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All  that  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a bro- 
ken bone,  is  to  lay  it  perfe6By  ftraight,  and  to  keep 
it  quite  eafy.  All  tight  bandages  do  hurt.  They 
had  much  better  be  wanting  altogether,  A great 
many  of  the  bad  confequences  which  fucceed  to  frac- 
tured bones  arc  owing  to  tight  bandages.  This  is 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  excefs  of  art,  or  rather 
the  abufe  of  it,  does  more  mifchief  than  would  be 
occafioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of  the  moft  fud- 
den  cures  of  broken  bones  which  were  ever  known, 
happened  where  no  bandages  were  applied  at  all. 
Some  method  however  muft  be  taken  to  keep  the 
member  fteady : but  this  may  be  done  many  ways 
without  bracing  it  with  a tight  bandage. 

The  bed  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  paftcboard.  Thefe,  if 
moidened  before  they  be  applied,  foon  aflume  the 
diape  of  the  included  member,  and  are  fufficient,  by 
the  affiftance  of  a very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  retention.  The  bandage  which >we  would 
recommend  is  that  made  with  twelve  or  eighteen  tails. 
It  is  much  eafier  applied  and  taken  off  than  rollers, 
and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  retention  equally  as 
well.  The  fplints  fliould  always  be  as  long  as  the 
limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles  when  thefrafture 
is  in  the  leg. 

'In  fraftures  of  the  ribs,  where  a jb^mdage  cannot" 
be  properly  ufed,  an  flicking  plader  may  be  applied 
over  the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  keep 
himfelf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  niay 
. OGcafion  fncezing,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like. 
He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a ftraight  pofture,  and 
fliould  take  care  that  his  ftomach  be  conftantly  dif- 
tended,  by  taking  frequently  fome  light  food,  and 
drinking  freely  of  weak  watery  liquors. 

The  moft  proper  external  application  for  a fracture 
is  oxycrate,  or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  water.  The 
bandages  ftiould  be  wet  with  this  every  drefling. 
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STRAINS 

Are  often  attended  with  worfe  confequences  than 
broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvious ; they  are  ge- 
nerally neglefted.  When  a bone  is  broken,  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  keep  the  member  eafy,  becaufe  he 
cannot  make  ufe  of  it ; but  when  a joint  is  only  drain- 
ed, the  perfon,  finding  he  can  fiill  make  a fiiift  to 
move  it,  is  forry  to  lofe  his  time  for  fo  trifling  ad  ail- 
ment. In  this  way  he  deceives  himfelf,  and  converts 
into  an  incurable  malady  what  might  have  been  re- 
moved by  only  keeping  the  part  eafy  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a {trained  limb 
in  cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be 
done  immediately,  aud  not  kept  in  too  long.  But 
the  cuftom  ©f  keeping  the  part  immerfed  in  cold 
water  for  a long  time  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  relaxes 
inftead  of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce a difeafe  than  remove,  one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  fome  other  bandage,  pretty 
tight  about  the  ftrained  part,  is  alfo  of  ufe.  It  helps 
to  reflore  th^  proper  tone  of  the  vefTels',  and  prevents 
the  aftion  of  the  parts  from  increafing  the  difeafe. 
It  fliould  not  however  be  applied  too  tight.  Bleed- 
ing near  the  the  afle6ted  part  has  very  good  efle61:s ; 
but  what  we  would  reccomraend  above  all  is  eafe. 
It  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  any  medicine,  and 
(eldom  fail's  to  remove  the  complaint, 

RUPTURES 

Frequently  happen  to  children  and  old  people. 
In  the  former  it  is  generally  occafioned  by  exceffive 
crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  like.  In  the 
latter,  it  is  commonly  the  effeCr  of  blows  or  violent 
exertions  of  the  ftrength,  as  leaping,  carrying  great 
Weights,  &c.  In  both  a relaxed  habit,  indolence^ 
and  an  oily  or  very  moift  diet,  difpofe  the  body  to  this 
difeafe. 
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A rupture  foinetimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is  dif- 
covered.  Whenever  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  obftinate 
coftivenefs  give  reafon  to  fufpe6t  an  obli:ru6tion  of 
the  bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  ruptures  ufually 
happen  ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  The  protu- 
fion  of  a very  fmall  part  of  the  gut  will  occafion  all 
thefe  fymptoms  j and,  if  not  returned  in  due  time  will 
prove  fatal. 

On  the  firjft  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant, 
it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very 
low.  While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut' does  not  return 
of  itfelf,  it  may  ealily  be  put  up  by  gentle  prefTure. 

After  it  is  returned,  a piece  of  fticking-plafter  may 
be  applied  over  the  part,  and  a proper  trufs  or  ban- 
dage muft  be  conliantly  worn  for  a confiderable 
time.  The  method  of  making  and  applying  thefe 
rupture-bandages  for  children  is  pretty  well  known. 
The  child  mult,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  kept  from  cry- 
ing, and  from  all  violent  exertions,  till  the  rupture  is 
quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down 
with  great  violence,  or  happens  from  any  caufe  to  be 
inflamed,  there  is  very  often  great  diflicuity  in  return- 
ing  it.  ^ 

The  patient  muft  be  bled;  be  laid  upon  his  back, 
with  his  head  very  low%  and  his  breech  raifed  high 
v/ith  pillows.  In  this  fituation  flannel-cloths  wrung 
out  of  a decoftion  of  mallows  and  camomile-flowers, 
or  if  thefe  arp  not  at  hand,  of  warm  water,  muft  be 
applied  for  a confiderable  time.  A clyfter  made  of 
this  decoction,  with  a large  fpoonful  of  butter  and  an 
ounce  or  two  of  fait,  may  be  afterwards  thrown  up. 
If  thefe  fhould  not  prove  fuccefsful,  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  prelfiire.  If  the  tumour  be  very  hard,  con- 
liderable  force  will  be  neceifary:  but  it  is  not  force 
alone  which  fucceeds  here.  The  operator,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  makes  a preflhre  with  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  muft  with  his  fingers  artfully  conduft 
the  gut  in  by  the  fame  aperture  through  which  it 
came  out.  The  manner  of  doing  this  can  be  much 

eafier 
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eafier  conceived  than  defcribed.  Should  thefe  en- 
deavours prove  inefFeftual,  clyfters  of  the  fmoke  of 
tobacco  may  be  tried.  Thefe  have  been  often  know 
to  fucceed  where  every  other  method  failed. 

There  is  realon  to  believe  that,  by  perfifting  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the  circum- 
llances  of  the  cafe  may  fuggeft,  moft  hernias  might 
be  reduced  without  an  operation. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  mufl 
wear  a fteel  bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  defcrib  this, 
as  it  may  always  be  had  ready-made  from  the  artifts. 
Such  bandages  are  generally  uneafy  to  the  wearer 
for  fome  time,  but  by  cuftom  they  become  quite  eafy. 
No  perfon  who  has  had  a rupture  after  he  arrived 
at  man’s  eftate  fhould  ever  be  without  one  of  thefe 
bandages. 

Perfons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  all  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights, 
leaping,  running,  and  the  like.  They  fliould  like- 
wife  avoid  windy  aliment  and  ftrong  liquors;  and 
fliould  carefully  guard  againft:  catching  cold. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  Poifons, 

f 

Every  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons. 
” They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  effetfs 
are*  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  admit  of 
delay,  or  allow  tii^ie  to  procure  the  affiftance  of  phy- 
ficians.  Happily  indeed  no  great  degree  of  medical 
knowledge  is  hereby  neceflary;  the  remedies  for  moft 
poifons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  eafiiy  obtained, 
and  nothing  but  common  prudence  needful  in  the  ap- 
plication of  them, 

, For*  this  purpofe  the  patient  fhould  drink  large 
quantities  of  new  milk  and  falad  oil  till  he  vomits ; 
or  w^arm  water  mixed  with  oil.  Fat  Broths  are  pro- 
per, provided  they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where 
no  oil  is  to  be  had,  butter  may  be  melted  and  mixed 
with  the  milk  or  water.  Thefe  things  are  to  be  drank 
as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomit  continues.  Some 
have  drank  eight  or  ten  quarts  before  the  vomiting 
ceafed ; and  it  is  never  fafe  to  leave  off  drinking  while 
one  particle  of  the  poifon  remains  in  the  ftomach. 

Thefe  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke  vo- 
miting, but  alfo  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  poifon, 
and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels ; but  if  .they 
fhbuld  not  make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a dram  or  two 
fcruples  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  mull  be  given, 
ora  few  fpoonfuls  of  the  oxymel  or  vinegar  of  fquills 
may  be  mix^d  with  the  water  which  he  drinks.  Vo- 
rniting  may  be  excited  by  tickling  the  infide  of  the 
• throat  with  a feather.  Should  thefe  methods  how- 
ever fail,  half  a dram  of  white  vitriol,  or  five  or  fix 
grains  of  emetic  tartar,  muft  be  adminiftered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly,  and 
ihere  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got  down  to 
. the 
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tlic  inteftines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  muft  be  very 
frequently  thrown  up ; and  the  patient  muft  drink 
emollient  deco^Iions  of  barley^  oatmeal,  marfh-mal- 
lows,  and  fuch  like,.  He  muft  alfo  take  an  infufioa 
of  fenna  and  manna,  a folution  of  Glauber’s  faltSj  or 
fome  other  purgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient 
ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are 
of  a healing  and  cooling  quality;  to  abftain  from  fiefli 
and  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk,  broths 
gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other  fpoon  meats  of  eafy 
digeftion.  His  drink  fliould  be  barley-water,  linfeed 
tea,  or  infufions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vege- 
tables. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal;  yet  the  dan- 
ger is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are  difcharged. 
Not  being  of  fuch  a cauftic  or  corroftve  nature^j  they 
are  lefs  apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the  bowels  than  mi- 
neral fubftances:  no  time,  however,  ought  to  be  loft 
in  having  them  difcharged. 

Animal  Poifons  are  communicated  by  the  bite  of 
fuch  as  are  mad,  and  they  are  all  of  the  dog-kind  :~ 
as  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  are  as  follow: 
At  firft  he  looks  dull,  fliews  an  averfion  to  food  and 
company:  he  does  not  bark  as  ufual,  but  feems  to 
murmur,  is  peevifti,  and  apt  to  bite  ftrangers : his 
ears  and  tail  droop  more  than  ufual,  and  he  appears 
drowfy:  afterwards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue, 
and  froth  at  the  mouth,  his  eye  feeming  heavy  and 
watery : he  now,  if  not  confined,  takes  off,  runs 
panting  along  with  a kind  of  dejefted  air,  and  endea- 
vours to  bite  every  one  he  meets.  Other  dogs  are 
faid  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think  this  a certain  fign 
of  madnefs,  fuppofing  that  they  know  him  by  the  ^ 
fmcll ; but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he  efcapes 
being  killed,  he  feldom  runs  above  two  or  three 
days,  till  he  dies  exhaufted  with  heat,  hunger,  and 
fatigue. 

No  15.  SL  This 
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This  difeafe  is  mofl:  frequent  after  long,  dry,  hot 
feafons;  and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  {linking 
carrion,  without  having  enough  of  frefh-water,  are 
mod  liable  to  it. 

When  any  perfon  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the  flrifl- 
efl  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  whether  the  animal  was 
really  mad.  Many  difagreeable  confequences  arife 
from  negle6ling  to  afcertain  this  point.  Some  people 
have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  be- 
caufe  they  had  been  bit  by  a dog  which  they  believed 
to  be  mad;  but,  as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  fpot,  it 
was  impofTibje  to  afcertain  the  fa6l.  This  fliould 
induce  us,  indead  of  killing  a dog  the  moment  he  has 
bit  any  perfon,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  him 
alive,  at  lead  till  we  can  be  certain  whether  he  be  mad 
or  not. 

Many  circumdances  may  contribute  to  make  peo- 
ple imagine  a dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  mader,  runs 
about  in  qued  of  him,  is  fet  on  by  other  dogs,  and 
perhaps  by  men.  The  creature,  thus  frightened,  beat, 
and  abufed,  looks  wild,  and  lolls  out  his  tongue  as 
he  runs  along.  Immediately  a crowd  is  after  him; 
while  he,  finding  himfelf  clofely  purfued,  and  taking 
every  one  he  meets  for  an  enemy,  naturally  attempts 
to  bite  him  in  felf-defence.  He  foon  gets  knocked 
on  the  head,  and  it  pades  currently  that  he  was  mad, 
as  it  is  then  impofdble  to  prove  the  contrary. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in 
the  body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fatal, 
is  both  falfe  and  ridiculous.  If  the  perfon  takes.proper 
medicines  for  forty  days  after  tlie  time  of  his  being  bit 
and  feels  no  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  him  out  of  danger. 

The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the 
ededls  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch  as 
promote  the  diflhrent  fecretlons  and  antifpafmodics. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine, 
which  he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the  fpacc 
of  thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a thoufand  times. 

The 
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The  Do6lor’s  prefcription  is  as  follows: 

‘^Take  afli-coloured  ground  liver- wort,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounce;  of  black  pep- 
per powdered,  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  well 
together,  and  divide  the  powder  into  four  dofes ; one 
of  which  mufi;  be  taken  every  morning  fading,  for 
four  mornings  fucceflively,  in  half  a pint  of  cows  milk 
warm. 

After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken^  the  patient  mull 
go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or  river,  every 
morning  fading,  for  a month  ; he  mud  be  dipped  all 
over,  but  not  day  in  (with  his  head  above  water) 
longer  than  half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold. 
After  this  he  mud  go  in  three  times  a-week  for  a fort- 
night longer. 

The  perfon  mud  be  bled  before  he  begins  to  ufe 
the  medicine.'' 

We  fliall  next  mention  the  famous  Ead  India 
fpecific,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  compofed 
of  cinnabar  and  mulk.  It  is  edeemed  a great  an- 
tifpafmodic;  and,  by  many,  extolled  as  an  infalliab'Ie 
remedy  for  preventing  the  effe61s  of  the  bite  of  a mad 

Take  native  and  fafElitious  cinnabar,  of  each 
twenty-four  grains,  mulk  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefe 
be  made  into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a glafs  of 
arrack  or  brandy." 

This  fingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  may  be  repeated  ; 
but  if  he  has  any  fyinptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  mud  be 
repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  alfo  reckoned  a good  antifmodic 
medicine . 

Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder  half  a 
dram,  gum  afafoetida  twelve  grains,  gum  camphire 
feven  grains;  make  thefe  into  a bolus  with  a little 
fyrup  of  fafifon."  or. 

Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  fnake-root  in 
in  powder  two  drams,  camphire  one  dram;  rub  them 
together  in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten 
dofes."  3L  2 Vinegar 
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Vinegar  is  alfo  of  confiderable  fervice,  and  Ihould 
be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patients  food  or  drink. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended 
for  preventing  the  effe61:s  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 
We  would  not  however  advife  people  to  triift  to  any 
one  of  them  ; but  from  a proper  combination  of  their 
different  powers,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  hope 
for  fuccefs. 

‘ The  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  lie3 
in  not  taking  them  for  a fufficient  length  of  time. 
They  are  ufed  more  like  charms,  than  medicines  in- 
tended to  produce  any  change  in  the  body,  To  this, 
and  not  to  the  infufficiency  of  the  medicines,  we  muft 
impute  their  frequent  want  of  fuccefs. 

If  a perfon  is  bit  in  a fleOiy  part,  where  there  is 
no  hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood-veffel,  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if  this 
be  not  done  foon  after  the  bite  has  been  received,  it 
will  be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  dreffed  with  fait  and  water,  or 
a pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  afterwards 
dreiTed  twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafilicum  mixed 
with  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

The  patient  fhould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Meades 
medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned  above. 
If  he  takes  Mead’s  naedicine,  he  mufi;  ufe  it  as  the 
Doctor  direfts  for  four  days  fuccelfiyely.  Let  him 
then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat 
the  fame  number  of  doles  as  befcrre. 

During  this  courfe,  he  mull  rub  into  the  parts 
about  the  wound,  daily,  one  dram  of  the  mercurial 
ointment.  This  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days 
at  leaft. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a pufge  or 
two,  and  wait  a few  days  till  the  effect  of  the  mer- 
cury be  gone  off.  He  muft  then  begin  to  ufe  the 
cold  bath,  into  which  he  may  go  every  morning  for 
live  or  fx  weeks.  If  he  fhould  feel  ccJd  and  chilly 
for  a long  time  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  bath,  it 
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will  be  better  to  ufe  a warm  one,  or  to  have  the  water 
a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to 
leave  off  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  cither  one 
of  the  bolufes  of  fnake-root,  &c.  or  one  of  the  pow^ 
ders  of  nitre,  &cc.  twice  a-day,  , Thefe  may  be  ufed 
all  the  time  he  is  bathing, 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the  pa^ 
tient  muft  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing  cold, 

A proper  regimen  mufl  be  obferved  throughout 
the  whole  courfe.  The  patient  fliould  abftain  from 
flefli,  and  all  falted  and  high-feafoned  provilions. 
He  mud  avoid  ftrong  liquors,  and  live  moftly  upon 
a light  and  rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  fliould  be 
kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poflible,  and  all  ex^ 
cefhve  heat  and  violent  paflions  avoided  with  the 
utmoft  care. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that 
promifes  a fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  trufting 
to  thefe  they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a regular 
courfe  of  medicine  would  have  rendered  them  abfo- 
lutely  fafe.  This  holds  remarkable  in  the  prefent 
cafe.  Numbers  of  people,  for  example,  believe  if 
they  or  their  cattle  were  once  dipped  in  the  fea,  it  is 
fufficient:  as  if  the  fait  water  were  a charm  againfl 
the  effefts  of  the  bite.  This,  and  fuch  like  whims, 
have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

The  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Tiffot  fays  it, may  be 
cured  in  the  following  manner  : 

1 The  patient  muft  be  bled  to  a confiderable  quan- 
tity y and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  thrice,  or 
even  a fourth  time,  if  circuinftances  require  it. 

2 The  patient  fliould  be  put,  if  pofhble,  into  a 
warm  bath  5 and  this  fhould  be  ufed  twice  a-day. 

3 He  fhould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 
emollient  clyfters. 

j 4 The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it,  fliould 
I be  rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  twice  a-day. 

5 The  whole  limb,  on  which  the  \vound  is,  fhould 
1 be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  wrapped  up  in  an  oijy  flannel, 

C Every  three  hours  a dofe  of  Cob's  powder  fliould 
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be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  lime-tree  and  elder 
flowers.  This  powder  is  made  by  rubbing  together 
in  a mortar,  to  a very  fine  powder,  of  native  and  fac- 
titious cinnaber,  each  twenty-four  grains  ; of  mufk 
fixteen  grains. 

7 The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night, 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning  if  the  patient  is  not 
eafy,  wafhing  it  down  with  the  infufion  mentioned 
above : Take  one  dram  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in 
powder ; of  camphire  and  afafoetida,  ten  grains  each ; 
of  opium,  one  grain ; and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
conferve,  or  rob  of  elder  ; make  a bolus* 

8 If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  ftomach,  with  a 
bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty  grains  of 
ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  may  be  taken  for  a vomit. 

9 The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  mufl  be  light ; 
as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or  mealy  vege- 
tables, &c. 

If  the  patient  fliould  long  continue  weak,  and 
fubjetl  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a dram  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  thrice  a-day. 

The  poifonous  animals  in  this  country  are  chiefly 
of  the  Viper  kind;  the  greafe  of  this  animal  rubbed 
into  the  wound  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite.  Though  that 
is  all  the  viper-catchers  generally  do  when  bit,  we 
think  it  not  fufficient  for  the  bite  of  an  enraged  viper. 
It  would  furely  be  more  fafe  to  have  the  wound  well 
fucked,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  warm  falad  oil. 
A poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  falad  oil 
fliould  be  applied  to  the  wound;  and  the  patient  ought 
to  drink  vinegar-whey,  or  water-gruel  with  vinegar 
in  it,  to  make  him  fweat.  Vinegar  is  one  of  the  belt 
medicine  which  can  be  ufed  in  any  kind  of  poifon, 
and  ought  to  be  taken  very  liberally.  If  the  paiient 
be  Tick,  he  may  take  a vomit.  This  courfe  will  be 
fufficient  to  cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous  ani- 
mals of  this  country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infefls,  as  the  bee,  the 
wafp,  the  hornet,  &c,  their  flings  are  feldom  attended 
with  danger,  unlefs  when  the  perfon  happens  to  be 

flung 
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flung  by  a great  number  of  them  at  the  fame  time; 
in  which  cafe  fomething  fliould  be  done  to  abate 
the  inflammation  and  fwelling.  Some,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  apply  honey,  others  lay  bruifed  parfley  on  the 
part ; but  rubbing  the  part  with  warm  falad-oil  is 
generally  the  bell.  When  the  ftings  are  fo  numerous 
as  to  endanger  the  patient's  life,  he  mull  have  oily 
poultices  applied  to  the  part,  be  bled,  and  take  fome 
cooling  medicines,  as  nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and 
fliould  drink  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  ifland  to  have  very  few 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by 
no  means  of  the  mod  virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  efFe61s  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this  coun- 
try, are  really  other  difeafes,  and  proceed  from  quite 
different  caufes. 

We  cannot  however  make  the  fame  obfervation 
with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe  abound 
everywhere,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant  and 
unwary.  This  indeed  is  cl)iefly  owing  to  carelelfnefs. 
Children  ought  to  be  cautioned  againll  eating  any 
kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries,  which  they  do  not 
know ; and  all  poifonous  plants  to  which  they  can 
have  accefs,  ought  as  far  as  polflble,  to  be  dellroyed. 
This  would  not  be  fo  difflcult  a talk  as  fome  perfons 
imagine. 

Poifonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe,  and  they 
ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places  ; but,  as  they 
prove  often  deflruclive  to  cattle,  they  ought  to  be 
rooted  out  of  all  paflure  ground.  They  ought  alfo, 
for  the  fafety  of  the  human  fpecies,  to  be  deflroyed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and  villages ; 
which,  by  the  bye,  are  the  places  where  they  mod 
commonly  abound. 

Seldom  a year  paflTes  but  we  have  accounts  of 
feveral  perfons  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock-roots 
inllcad  of  parfneps,  or  fome  kind  of  fungus  which 
they  had  gathered  for  muflirooms.  Thefe  examples 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  wdth  refpe^  to 
the  former,  and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe. 

Muflirooms 
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Muflirooms  may  be  a delicate  difh  but  they  are  a dan 
gerous  one,  as  they  are  generally  gathered  by  perfons 
who  do  not  know  one  kind  of  fungus  from  another^ 
and  take  every  thing  for  a mufhroom  which  has  that 
appearance. 

Fpr  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to 
America,  we  give  the  following  remedy  for  the  bite 
of  the  rattle-fnake  : — Take  of  the  plantain  and 
horehound,  roots  and  branches  together,  a fufficient 
quantity;  bruife  them  in  a mortar,  and  fqueeze  out 
the  juice,  of  which  give  as  foon  as  poifible,  one  large 
fpoonful ; if  the  patient  be  fwelled,  you  muft  force 
it  down  his  throat.  This  generally  will  cure  ; but, 
if  he  finds  no  relief  in  an  hour  after,  you  may  give 
another  fpoonful,  which  never  fails.  If  the  roots 
are  dried,  they  muft  be  moiftened  with  a little  water. 
To  the  wound  may  be  applied  a leaf  of  good  tobaccs 
moiftened  with  rum. 

We  fliall  beg  leave  again  to  recommend  the  moft 
ftri6t  attention  to  the  following  rules — viz.  That 
when  any  poifonous  fubftance  has  been  taken  into 
the  ftomach,  it  ought,  as  foon  as  poftible,  to  be  dif- 
charged  by  vomits,  clyfters',  and  purges  ; and,  when 
poifon  has  been  received  into  the  body  by  a wound, 
that  it  be  fucked  out  or  expelled  by  medicines  which 
promote  the  different  fecretions,  efpecially  thofe  of 
fweat,  urine,  and  infenfible  perfpiration ; to  which 
may  be  joined  antifpafmodics,  or  fuch  medicines  as 
take  off  tenfion  and  irritation ; the  chief  of  which 
are — opium,  mulk,  camphire,  and  afafoetida. 

THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE 

Is  properly  a poifon,  and  of  the  word  kind.  It  oc- 
cafions  confumptions,  heftic  fevers,  convuKions,  and 
fometimes  even — madnefs  ! It  vitiates  the  humours, 
corrodes  the  bone,  waftes  the  fled),  deftroys  every 
noble  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  renders  the  afftitled 
body  an  obje6t  of  pity  and  deteftation  ! 

Thought 
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Though  this  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit  of  unlaw- 
ful embrace-yet  it  is  fometimes  communicated  to  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants,  nurfes,  and 
married  perfons,  whofe  partners  lead  diffolute  lives, 
may  be  afflidled  with  it,  and  their  health,  or  lives 
perhaps,  are  endangered  by  the  infedtion  of  this  too 
common,  hateful,  and  loathfome  dileafe  ! 

This  diforder  is  of  fo  complicated  a nature,  that 
to  treat  of  it  properly  in  all  its  ftages,  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  limits  that  could  poflibly  be  allow'ed  for  it 

Cleanlinefs  'is  of  the  utmolt  importance  in  this  dif- 
eafe. Heating  and  ftimulating  aliment,  as  long  kept, 
falted,  and  high  feafoned  meats,  and  ftrong  liquors 
are  particularly  to  be  avoided.  The  food  ought  to 
be  light  and  nourifliing,  the  drink  fliould  be  milk, 
whey,  a decodrion  of  farfaparijla,  and  fuch  like. 
Gentle  exercife  is  nccelTary,  and  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath. 

By  proper  attention  to  this  courfe,  though  it  may 
not  cure  the  infe6tion,it  will  at  leaf!  keep  it  from  grow- 
ing worfe  till  the  advife  of  a Ikilful  phyfician  can  be 
had,  and  who  fliould  applied  to  as  foon  as  poflible  : 

However,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  have  reafon 
to  fear  they  are  tainted,  and  who  may  have  not  oppor- 
tunity to  confult  a refpe^table  phyfician,  we  would  re- 
commend to  their  attentive  perufal,  as  the  beft  tra6t 
wc  have  read  on  the  fubjeft,  Dr.  Buchan’s  treatifc 
pn  the  Venereal  difeafe. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  Cajualties, 

IT  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearence  loft, 
ma}  often,  by  due  care  be  reftored.  Accidents 
frequently  prove  fatal,  rnerely  becaufe  proper  means 
are  not  ufed  to  countera61;  their  effects.  ^ 

No  perfon  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by 
any  accident,  unlefs  where  the  flrufture  of  the  heart, 
brain,  or  fome  organ  neceffary  to  life,  is  evidently 
deltroyed.  The  action  of  thefe  organs  may  be  fo  far 
impaired  as  even  to  be  for  fome  time  imperceptible, 
when  life  is  by  no  means  gone,  in  this  cafe,  how- 
ever, if  the  fluids  be  fuffered  to  grov/  cold,  it  will  be 
impoiflble  to  put  them  again  in  motion,  even  though 
the  folids  (hould  recover  their  power  of  afting.  Thus 
when  the  motion  of  the  lungs  has  been  flopt  by  iin- 
wholefome  vapour,  the  a6tion  of  the  heart  by  a ftroke 
on  the  breaft,  or  the  functions  of  the  brain  by  a 
blow  on  the  head,  if  the  perfon  be  fuffered  to  grow 
cold,  he  will  in  all  probability  continue  fo ; but,  if 
the  body  be  kept  warm,  as  loon  as  the  injured  part 
has  recovered  its  power  of  acting,  the  fluids  will 
sgain  begin  to  move,  and  all  the  vital  fun6tious  will 
be  reitored. 

It  is  a horrid  cuflom  immediately  to  confign  over 
to  death  every  pCrfon  who  has  the  misfortune  by  a 
lalJ,  a blow  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of  the  appear- 
ance of  life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  inflead  of  being 
carried  into  a warm  houfc,  and  laid  by  the  fire,  or  j)ut 
to  a warm  bed,  is  generally  hurried  away  to  church, 
or  a barn,  or  fome  other  cold  damp  houfe,  where, 
after  a fruitlefs  attempt  has  been  made  to  bleed  him, 
perhaps  by  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  he 
IS  given  over  for,  dead,  and  no  further  notice  taken  of 
. This  conduct  feems  to  be  the  refult  of  igiio- 

rance. 
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rJince,  fupported  by  an  ancient  fuperftitious  notion, 
which  forbidjJ  the  body  oFany  perfon  billed  by  acci- 
dent  to  be  Jaid  in  a houfe  that  is  inhabited.  What 
the  ground  of  this  fiiperdition  may  be,  we  fiiaii  not 
pretend  to  inquire  : but  furely  the  conduft'  founded 
upon  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  reafon,  hu- 
manity, and  common  fenfe. 

It  is  to  be  widied  that  this  notion  was  done  away, 
and  that  every  perfon  who  has  any  regard  for  man- 
kind, or  a bread  open  to  the  fympathetic  feelings  of 
diftrefs,  would,  by  his  advile,  and  by  his  conduct,  life 
his  endeavours  to  remove  this  or  any  other  notion  that 
may  be  occafioned  by  the  w^ant  of  better  information, 
and  which  may  in  any  refpecf,  injure  fociety ; and 
M^hat  is  their  reward — the  pleating  remembrance  of 
having  prolonged  the  life  of  a fellow-being ! given  that 
foul  more  opportunity  to  ferve  his  God — praife  him 
for  deliverance — and  pray  for  the  prefent  and  eternal 
happinefs  of  the  perfon,  who  fo  lately  favcd  him  from 
accidentia!  death  ! — But  indeed,  the  confciousnels  of 
doing  good,  is  an  abundant  rew^'ard  for  our  perform- 
ance of  benevolent  adlions. 

When  a perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of 
life,  our  fird  bufinefs  is  to  inquire  into  the  caufe. 
We  ought  carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fubftance 
be  lodged  in  the  the  ivindpipe  or  gullet ; and,  if  that 
is  the  cafe,  attempts  muft  be  made  to  remove  it, 
When  unwholefome  air  is  the  caufe,  the  patient 
ought  immediately  to  be  removed  out  of  it.  If  the 
circulation  be  fuddenly  flopped,  from  any  caufe  what- 
ever, except  mere  weaknefs,  the  patient  fliould be  bled 
If  the  blood  does  not  flow,  he  may  be  immerfed  in 
warm  water,  or  rubbed  with  warm  cloths,  &c.  to  pro- 
more  the  circulation.  When  the  caufe  cannot  be 
fuddenly  removed,  our  great  aim  muft  be  to  keep  up 
the  vital  warmth,  by  rubbing  the  patient  with  hot 
cloths,  or  fait,  and  covering  his  body  with  warm  fand, 
aihes,  or  the  like. 

We  fliall  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe 
accidents,  which,  without  immediate  afliftance,  would 
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often  prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  moft  likely 
means  for  relieving  the  unhappy  fufferers  ; and  in  this 
ufeful  part  of  the  treatife  we  have  coIle61ed  the  obfer- 
vations  of  the  learned  and  humane  Dofters  Tiflbt  and 
Buchan,  whofe  fentiments  on  this  fubje6f  are  the  bed 
we  have  feen,  and  wifh  for  the  benefit  of  fociety  that 
thefe  means  for  relieving  fuffering  humanity  were 
known  to  every  perfon. 

SUBSTANCES  STOPT 


Through  accident  between  the  mouth  and  ftomach 


are  very  common,  and  extremely  dangerous,  yet  they 
are  generally  the  effeft  of  careleffnefs.  Children 
fiioukl  be  taught  to  chew  their  food  well,  and  to  put 
nothing  into  their  mouths  which  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous for  them  to  fwallow.  But  children  are  not 
the  only  perfons  quilty  of  this  piece  of  imprudence. 
We  know  many  adults  who  put  pins,  nails,  and  other 
fliarp-pointed  fubdances  in  their  mouths  upon  every 
occafion,  and  fome  who  even  deep  with  the  former 
there  all  night.  This  conduct  is  exceedingly  inju- 
dicious,- as  a fit  of  coughing,  or  twenty  other  acci- 
dents, nlay  force  over  the  fubdance  before  the  perfon 


is  aware. 


When  any  fubdance  is  detained  in  the  gullet, 
there  are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  either  by  ex- 
tracting it  or  pufhing  it  down.  The  fafed  and  mod 
certain  way  is  to  extraft  it;  but  this  is  not  always 
the  eafieft ; it  may  therefore  be  more  eligible  fome- 
times  to  thurd  it  down,  efpecially  when  the  obdruCl- 
ing  body  is  of  fuch  a nature,  that  there  is  no  danger 
from  its  reception  into  the  domach.  The  fubdances 
which  may  be  puflied  down  without  danger  are,  all 
common  nouriihing  ones,  as  bread,  fiefh,  fruits,  and 
the  like.  All  indigedible  bodies,  as  cork,  wood, 
phones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch  like,  ought  if  pof- 
iible  to  be  extraCled,  efpecially  if  thefe  bodies  be 
iharp  pointed,  as  pins,  needles,  fiihbones,  bits  of 
glad,  &c. 

When 
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When  fuch  fubftances  have  not  pafled  in  too 
deep,  we  fhould  endeavour  to  extraft  them  with 
our  fingers,  which  method  often  fucceeds.  When 
they  are  lower,  we  muft  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or  a 
fmall  pair  of  fbrcepts,  fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But 
this  attempt  to  extradf  rarely  fuccceeds,  if  the  fub- 
ftance  be  of  a flexible  nature,  and  has  defcended  far 
into  the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  faib  or  cannot  be  duly 
applied,  crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  muft  be  em- 
ployed. Thefe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending  a 
piece  of  ftrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It  muft  be 
introduced  in  the  flat  wavj  and  for  the  better  con- 
ducing it,  there  fliould  likewife  be  a curve  or  bend- 
ing at  the  end  it  is  held  by,  to  ferve  as  a kind  of 
handle  to  it ; which  has  this  further  ufe,  that  it  may- 
be fecured  by  a firing  tied  to  it,  a circumftance  not  to 
be  omitted  in  any  inftrument  employed  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  to  avoid  fuch  ill  accidents  as  have  fometimes 
enfued  from  thefe  inftruments  flipping  out  of  the 
operator’s  hand.  After  the  crotchet  has  pafled 
below  the  fubftance  that  obftru6ts  the  paflage,  it  is 
drawn  up  again,  and  hooks  up  the  body  along  with 
it.  The  crotchet  is  alfo  very  convenient,  when  a 
fubftance  fomewhat  flexible,  as  a pin  or  fifli-bone, 
flicks  acrofs  the  gullet,  the  hook,  in  fuch  cafes,  feiz- 
ing  them  about  their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus 
difengages  them  ; or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  fuhftances 
ferves  to  break  them. 

When  the  obftruCing  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only 
flop  up  a part  of  the  paflage,  and  v/hich  may  either 
eafily  elude  the  hook,  or  ftraiten  it  by  their  refiftance, 
a kind  of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool,  or  filk, 
may  be  ufed.  A pice  of  fine  wire  of  a proper  length 
may  be  bent  into  a circle,  about  the  middle,  of  about 
an  inch  diameter,  and  the  long  unbent  fides  brought 
paraded,  and  near  each  other:  thefe  are  to  be  held 
in  the  hand,  and  the  circular  part  or  ring  introduced 
into  the  gullet,  in  order  to  .be  condu6ted  about  the 
obft rafting  body,  and  fo  to  extraC  it.  More  flexible 

rings 
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rings  may  be;  made  of  wool,  thread,  fiik,  or  fmall 
pack-thread,  which  may  be  waxed  for  their  greater 
ftrength  and  confidence.  One  of  thefe  is  to  be  tied 
fad  to  a handle  of  iron  wire,  whale-bone,  or  any  kind 
of  flexible  wood,  and  by  this  means  introduced,  in 
order  to  furround  the  obdrii6i:ing  fubdance,  and  to 
draw  it  out.  Several  of  thefe  rings  paffed  through 
one  another  may  be  ufed;  the  more  certainly  to  lay 
hold  of  the  obdru6ling  body  which  may  be  involved 
by  one,  if  another  fliould  mifs  it.  Thefe  rings  have 
one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  fubdance  to 
be  extra6led  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may  then,  by 
turning  the  handle,  be  retained  fo  drongly  in  the 
ring  thus  twided,  as  to  be  moved  every  way,  which 
nuid  in  many  cafes  be  a confiderable  advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy  oc- 
cafions  is  the  fpunge.  Its  property  of  fwelling  con- 
iiderably  on  being  wet  is  the  principal  foundation 
of 'its  ufefulnefs  here.  If  any  fubdance  is  ftop  in  the 
gullet,  but  without  filling  up  the  whole  paflage,  a 
bit  of  fponge  may  be  introduced  in  that  part  which 
is  unilopt,  and  beyond  the  fubdancejij**The  fponge 
foon  dilates,  and  grows  larger  in  this  moift  fituation ; 
and  indeed  the  enlargement  of  it  may  be  forwardea 
by  making  the  patient  fwallow  a few  drops  of  water. 
Afterwards  it  is  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  handle  to 
which  it  is  fadened ; and  as  it  is  now  too  large  to 
return  through  the  fmall  cavity  by  which  it  was  con- 
veyed in,  it  draws  out  the  obdrufting  body  along 
with  it.  ^ 

The  compreffibility  of  fponge  in  another  founda- 
tion of  its  ufefulnefs  in  fech  cafes.  A pretty  large 
piece  of  fponge  may  be  comprefied  or  fqueezed 
into  a fmall  fize,  by  winding  a dring  of  tape  clofely 
about  it,  which  may  be  ealily  unwound,  and  with- 
drawn, after  the  fponge  has  been  introduced.  A 
bit  of  fponge  may  aifo  be  compreffed  by  a piece 
of  wale-bone,  fplit  at  one  end;  but  this  can  hardly 
be  introduced  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  hurt  the 
patient. 

Pins 
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Pins  and  other  fharp  bodies,  which  had  ftuck  in 
the  throat,  have  been  brought  up  by  caufing  the  per- 
fon  to  fwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat  tied  to  a thread, 
and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again.  This  is  fafer  than 
fwallowing  fponge,  and  will  often  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  equally  well. 

When  all  thefe  methods  prove  unfucceefsful,  there 
remains  one  more,  which  is,  to  make  the  patient 
vomit ; but  this  can  fcarcely  be  of  any  fcrvice,  unlefs 
when  fuch  obftru6ling  bodies  are  limply  engaged  in, 
and  not  hooked  or  ftrud:  into  the  lides  of  the  gullet, 
as  in  this  cafe  vomiting  might  fometimes  occafion 
further  mifchief.  If  the  patient  can  fwallow,  vomit- 
ing may  be  excited  by  taking  half  a dram  or  two’ 
fcruples  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  made  into  a, 
draught.  If  he  is  not  able  to  fwallow,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  excite  vomiting,  by  tickling  his 
throat  with  a feather;  and,  if  that  fliould  not  fucceed, 
a clyfter  of  tobacco  maybe  adminifered.  It  is  made 
by  boiling  an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  water;  this  has  often  been  found  to  fucceed, 
when  other  attempts  to' excite  vomiting  had  failed. 

Wh  en  the  obftru6ling  body  is  of  fuch  a nature 
that  it  may  with  fafety  be  puflied  downwards,  this 
may  be  attempted  by  means  of  a wax-candle  oiled, 
and  a little  heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible;  ora 
piece  of  whalebone,  wire,  or  flexible  w^ood,  with  a 
fponge  faftened  to  its  end. 

Should  it  be  impofflble  to  extra61:  even  thofe  bodies 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  flomach,  we 
mufi;  then  prefer  the  leaf:  of  two  evils,  and  rather  run 
the  hazard  of  pufliing  them  down  than  fufler  the 
patient  to  perifli  in  a few  minutes;  and  we  ought  to 
fcruple  this  refolution  the  lefs,  as  a great  many  in* 
fiances  have  happened,  where  the  fwallowing  of 
fuch  hurtful  and  indigeftible  fubfiances  have  been 
followed  by  no  diforder 

Whenever  it  is  manifeft  that  all  endeavours  either 
to  extraft  or  pufli  down  the  fubfiance  muft  prove  in- 
effeQual,  they  ihould  be  difcontinued ; becaufe  the 

inflamm  ation 
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inflammation  occafioned  by  perfifting  in  them  might 
be  as  dangerous  as  the  obftru6tion  itfelf.  Some  have 
died  in  confequence  of  the  inflammation^  even  after 
the  body  which  caufed  the  obftruftion  had  been  en^ 
tirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recomended  above  are  making 
ufe  of,  the  patient  fhould  often  fwallow,  or,  if  he 
cannot,  he  fhould  frequently  receive  by  injeQion 
through  a crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach  down 
to  the  gullet,  fome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm  milk 
and  water,  barley-water,  or  a deco6lion  of  mallows. 
Injeftions  of  this  kind  not  only  foften  and  footh  the 
irritated  parts,  but,  when  thrown  in  with  force,  are 
often  more  fuccefsful  in  loofening  the  obftruftion 
than  all  attempts  with  inftruments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged  to 
leave  the  obftrufting  body  in  the  part,  the  patient 
muft  be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory  difeafe. 
He  fliould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low  diet,  and  have 
his  whole  neck  furrounded  with  emollient  poultices. 
The  like  treatment  muft  alfo  be  ufed,  if  there  be  any 
reafon  to  fufpeft  an  inflammation  of  the  paflages, 
though  the  obftruQing  body  be  removed. 

A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes  loofr 
ened  the  inhering  body  more  effe6lually  than  inftru- 
ments. Thus  a blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced  up 
a fubftance  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet ; but  this  is 
itiJI  more  proper  and  efficacious  when  the  fubftance 
gets  into  the  wind-pipe.  In  this  cafe  vomiting  and 
Ineezing  are  alfo  to  be  excited.  Pins,  which  ftuck 
in  the  gullet,  have  been  frequently  difeharged  by 
riding  onjhorfeback,  or  in  a carriage. 

When  a'ny  indigeftible  fubftance  has  been  forced 
down  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  fliould  ufe  a very 
mild  and  fmooth  diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  fruits  and 
farinaceous  fubftances,  as  puddings,  pottage,  and 
foups.  He  fliould  avoid  all  heating  and  irriating 
things,  as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  &c.  and  his  drink 
fliould  be  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  ftrongly  and  fully  dofed,  that 

the 
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the  patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth,  he  muft 
be  nouriflied  by  clyfters  of  foup,  jelly,  and  the  like. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immediately 
fuffocated,  and  all  hopes  of  freeing  the  paflage  is 
vaniflied,  fo  that  death  feems  at  hand,  if  refpiration 
be  not  reftored ; the  operation  of  bronchotomy,  or 
opening  of  the  wind  pipe,  muft  be  dire£^tly  performed. 
As  this  operation  is  neither  difficult  to  an  expert  fur- 
geon,  nor  very  painful  to  the  patient,  and  is  often  the 
only  method  which  can  be  taken  to  preferve  life 
in  thofe  emergencies,  we  thought  proper  to  mention 
it,  though  it  ffiould  only  be  attempted  perfons  ikilled 
in  furgery. 

DROWNED  PERSONS, 

Or,  fuch  as  have  remained  a quarter  of  hour  or 
more  under  water,  there  can  be  no  confiderable 
hopes  of  recovery.  But  as  feveral  circumllances 
may  happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch  an  unfor- 
tunate fituation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term,  we  ffiould 
never  refign  the  unhappy  obje61:  to  his  fate,  but  try 
every  method  for  his  relief,  as  there  are  many  well 
atteiled  proofs  of  the  recovery  of  perfons  to  life  and 
health  who  had  been  taken  out  of  the  water  appa- 
rently dead,  and  who  remained  a confiderable  time 
without  exhibiting  any  figns  of  life. 

The  firfi;  thing  to  be  done  after  the  body  is  taken 
out  of  the  water,  is  to  convey  it  as  foon  as  poffible  to 
fome  convenient  place  where  the  neceffiary  operations 
for  its  recovery  may  be  performed.  In  doing  this, 
care  muft  be  taken  not  to  hruife  or  injure  the  body 
by  carrying  it  in  an  unnatural  pofture,  with  the  head 
downwards,  or  the  like.  If  an  adult  body,  it  ought 
to  be  laid  on  a bed,  or  on  ftraw,  with  the  head  a little 
raifed,  and  carried  in  a cart  or  on  men's  flioulders, 
and  kept  in  as  natural  and  eafy  a pofition  as  poffible. 
A fmall  body  may  be  carred  in  the  arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  perfons  apparently 
drowned,  the  principle  intention  to  be  purfued 
* No  15.  N to 
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to  rellore  the  natural  warmth,  upOn  which  all  the 
vital  fun6tions  depend  ; and  to  excite  thefe  funflions 
by  the  application  of  ftimulants,  not  only  to  the  Ikin, 
but  alfo  to  the  lungs,  inteftines,  &c. 

Though  cold  was  by  no  mean^s  the  caufe  of  the  per- 
fon’s  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effectual  obftacle  to 
his  recovery.  For  this  reafon,  after  ftrippiug  off  his 
wet  clothes,  the  body  mufl  be  ftrongly  rubbed  for  a 
Gonfiderable  time  with  courfe  linen  clothes,  as  warm 
as  they  can  be  made ; and,  as  foon  as  a well-heated 
bed  can  be  got  ready,  he  may  be  laid  in  it,  and  the 
rubbing  fliould  be  continued.  Warm  cloths  ought 
alfo  to  be  frequently  applied  to  the  ftomach  and  bo- 
wels, and  hot  bricks  or  bottles  of  warm  water  to  the 
foies  of  his  feet,  and  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  fhould  be  often  applied  to 
the  nofe ; and  the  fpine  of  the  back  and  the  pit  of 
the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm  brandy, or 
fpirit  of  wine.  The  temples  ought  to  chafed  with 
volatile  fpirits;  and  ftimulating  powders,  as  that  of 
tobacco  or  marjoram,  may  be  blown  up  the  noftrils. 

To  renew  the  breathing  a ftrong  perfon  may  blow 
bis  ov/n  breath  into  the  patient's  mouth  with  all  the 
force  he  can,  holding  his  noftrils  at  the  fame  time. 
"When  it  is  preceived  by  the  rifing  of  the  cheft  or 
belly  that  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  the  perfon 
ought  to  defift  from  blowing,  and  prefs  the  breaft: 
and  belly  fo  as  to  expel  it  again  ; and  this  operation 
may  be  repeated  for  fome  time,  alternately  inflating 
and  depreifing  the  lungs  fo  as  to  imitate  natural  re- 
fpiration. 

If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner,  it 
may  be  attempted  by  blowing  through  one  of  the  nof- 
trils,  and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  the  other  clofe.  Dr, 
Monro  for  this  purpofe  recommends  a wooden  pipe 
fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noftril,  and  at  the  other 
for  being  blown  into  by  a perfon’s  mouth,  or  for  re- 
ceiving the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bellows,  to  be  ufed  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  if  neceffary. 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  cheft  by  the 
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.mouth  or  nofe,  it  may  be  necefTary  to  make  an  open- 
ing into  the  wind-pipe  for  this  purpofe : but  this  is  an 
operation  which  can  only  be  performed  by  perfons 
Ikilled  in  furgery. 

To  ftimulate  the  inteflines/  the  fumes  of  tobac(!:o 
may  be  thrown  up  in  the  form  of  clyiler.  There  are 
various  pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  for  this  purpofe 
which  may  be  ufed  when  at  hand  ; but  where  thefe 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  bufinefs  may  be  done  by  a 
common  tobacco-pipe.  The  bowl  of  the  pipe  mufi:  be 
filled  with  tobacco  well  kindled,  and,  after  the  fmall 
tube  has  been  introduced  into  the  fundament,  the 
Tmoke  may  be  forced  up  by  blowing  through  a piece 
of  paper  full  of  holes  wrapped  round  the  mouth  of 
the  pipe,  or  by  blowing  through  an  empty  pipe,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  applied  clofe  to  that  of  the  other. 
This  may  alfo  be  done  in  the  following  manner:  A 
common  clyfter-pipe  with  a bag  mounted  upon  it 
may  be  introduced  into  the  fundament,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  bag  may  be  applied  round  the  fmall  end  of  a 
tobacco-pipe,  and  the  fmoke  blown  up  as  direfled 
above.  Should  it  be  found  impraflicable  to  throw  up 
the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  clyfters  of  warm  water,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  fait  and  fome  wine  or  fpirits,  may 
be  frequently  adminiftered.  This  may  be  done  by  a 
common  clyfter-bag  and  pipe ; but,  as  it  ought  to  be 
thrown  well  up,  a pretty  large  fyringe  will  anfwer 
'the  purpofe  better. 

While  thefe  things  are  doing,  fome  of  the  attend- 
ants ought  to  be  preparing  a warm  bath,  into  which 
the  perfon  fhould  be  put,  if  the  above  endeavours 
prove  ineffeflual.  Where  there  are  no  conveniences 
for  ufing  the  warm  bath,  the  body  may  be  covered 
with  warm  fait,  fand,  allies,  grains,  or  the  like.  Tiffot 
mentions  an  inftance  of  a girl  who  was  reftoredtolife, 
after  fhehad  taken  out  of  the  water,  fwelled,  bloated, 
and  to  all  appearance  dead^  by  laying  her  naked  body 
upon  hot  allies,  covering  her  with  others  equally  hot, 
putting  a bonnet  round  her  head,  a (locking  round 
her  neck  (liiifed  with  the  fame,  and  heaping  cover- 
3 N 2 ings 
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ings  over  all.  After  flie  had  remained  half  an  hour 
in  this  fituation,  her  pulfe  returned,  flie  recovered 
fpeech,  and  cried  out,  I freeze,  I freeze  ! a little 
cherry  brandy  was  given  her,  and  fhe  remained  as  it 
were  buried  under  the  afhes  for  eight  hours;  after- 
wards (lie  was  taken  out,  without  any  other  complaint 
except  that  of  laffitude  or  wcarinefs,  which  went  olF 
in  a few  days.  The  do£lor  mentions  alfo  an  inftance 
of  a man  who  was  reflored  to  life,  after  he  had  re- 
mained fix  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat  of  a dung*- 
hill. 

Till  the  patient  (hews  fome  figns  of  life,  and  is  able 
to  fwallow,  it  would  be  ufelefs  and  even  dangerous 
to  pour  liquor  into  his  mouth.  His  lips,  however, 
and  tongue,  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a feather  dipt 
in  warm  brandy  or  other  fpirits ; and  as  foon  as  he 
has  recovered  the  power  of  fwallowing,  a little  warm 
wine,  or  fqme  other  cordial,  ought  every  now  and 
then  to  be  adminiftered. 

Some  recommend  a vomit  after  the  patient  is  a, 
little  re-animated ; but  if  he  can  be  made  to  pukq 
without  the  fickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  fafe  : 
this  may  generally  be  done  by  tickling  the  throat 
and  fauces  with  an  oiled  feather,  or  fome  other  foft 
fubftance,  which  will  not  injure  the  parts.  Tiflbt  in 
this  cafe  recommends  the  oxymel  of  fquills,  a table- 
fpoonful  of  which  diluted  with  water,  may  be  given 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  patient  has  taken 
five  or  fix  dofes.  Where  that  medicine  is  not  at  hand, 
a ftrong  infufion  of  fage,  camomile  flowers,  or  car- 
duus  benediCrus,  fweetened  with  honey,  or  fome 
warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fait,  may, 
he  iciys^  fupply  its  place.  The  Debtor  does  not  in- 
tend that  any  of  thefe  things  fhould  be  given  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  occafion  vomiting.  He  thinks  emetics 
in  this  fituation  are  not  expedient. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  difeontinue  our  afiTi fiance 
as  foon  as  tlie  patient  difeover  fome  tokens  of  life, 
fince  they  fometimes  expire  after  thefe  firft  appear- 
ances of  recovering.  The  warm  and  fiimulating  ap- 
plications 
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plications  are  Hill  to  be  continued,  and  fmall  quan- 
tities of  fome  cordial  liquor  ought  frequently  to  be 
adminitlered.  Laftly,  though  the  perfon  fliould  be 
rnanifertly  re-animated,  there  fometimes  remiain  an 
oppreflion,  a cough,  and  feverifhnefs,  which  effeftu- 
ally  conftitute  a difeafe.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  bleed  the  patient  in  the  arm,  and  to  caufe 
him  to  drink  plentifully  of  barley-water,  elder-flower- 
tea,  or  any  other  peftoral  infufions. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived 
of  the  appearances  of  life,  by  a fall,  a blow,  fuflbca- 
tion,  or  the  like,  muft  be  treated  nearly  in  the  lame 
manner  as  thofe  who  have  been  for  fome  time  under 
water.  Dr.  Buchan  fays  he  oiice  attended  a patient 
who  was  fo  ftunned  by  a fall  from  a horfe,  that  for 
above  fix  hours  he  fcarcely  exhibited  any  figns  of 
life ; yet  this  man^  by  being  bled,  and  proper  methods 
t^ken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  recovered,  and 
i^  a few  days  was  perfectly  well.  Dr.  Alexander  gives 
an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Phyficial  and  Literary  Eflays,  of  a man  who  was  to  ail 
appearance  killed  by  a blow  on  the  breafl,  but  reco- 
vered upon  being  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  warm 
water.  Thefe,  and  other  inflances  of  a fimilar  nature, 
which  might  be  adduced,  amount  to  a full  proof  of 
this  fa6t,  that  many  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who 
lofe  their  lives  by  falls,  blows,  and  other  accidents, 
might  be  faved  by  the  ufe  ofr  proper  means  duly 
perlifted  in. 

NOXIOUS  VAPOURS, 

Or  foul  air,  is  often  rendered  deftruftive  to  animals 
This  may  either  happen  from  its  vivifying  principle 
being  deflroyed,  or  from  fubtle  exhalations  with 
which  it  is  impregnated.  Thus  air  that  has  pafled 
through  burning  fuel  is  neither  capable  of  fupporting 
fire  nor  the  life  of  animals.  . Hence  the  danger  of 
flceping  in  clofe  chambers  with  coal  fires.  Some  in- 
deed fuppofe  the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  ful- 

phurous 
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phurous  oil  contained  in  the  coal,  which  is  fet  at 
liberty  and  difFufed  all  over  the  chamber;  while 
others  imagine  it  is  owing  to  the  air  of  the  room 
being  charged  with  phlogillom  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  a fituation  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Indeed  it 
is  dangerous  to  deep  in  a fmall  apartment  with  a 
fire  of  any  kind.  Four  perfons  were  fuffocated  lately 
by  flee  ping  in  an  apartment  where  a fmall  fire  of  coal 
had  been  left  burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder,  beer, 
or  other  liquors,  in  the  ftate  of  fermentation,  contains 
fomething  poifonous,  which  kills  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence  there  is  always  dan- 
ger in  going  into  cellers  where  a large  quantity  of 
thefe  liquors  is  in  a flate  of  fermentation,  efpecially 
if  they  have  been  clofe  ihut  up  for  fome  time.  There 
have  been  many  inftances  of  perfons  (truck  dead  on 
entering  fuch  places,  and  of  others  who  have  with 
difficulty  efcaped. 

When  fubterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very 
long  fliut,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are  clean- 
ed, which  have  not  been  emptied  for  feveral  years, 
the  vapours  arifing  from  them  produce  the  fame 
effefts  as  thofe  mentioned  above.  For  this  reafon,. 
no  perfon  ought  to  venture  into  a well,  pit,  cellar, 
or  any  place  that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long  fhut 
up,  till  the  air  has  been  fufliciently  purified,  by  burn- 
ing gunpowder  in  it.  It  is  eafy  to  know,  as  has  been 
obferved  in  a former  part  of  this  work,  when  the  air 
of  fuch  places  is  unwholefome,  by  letting  down  a 
lighted  candle,  throwing  in  burning  fuel,  or  the  like. 
It  thefe  continue  to  bu’  n,  people  may  fafely  venture 
in ; but  where  they  are  fuddenly  extinguifhed,  no  one 
ought  to  enter  till  the  air  has  been  firfl;  purified  by 
•fire.  " 

The  offenfive  fmell  of  lamps  and  of  candles,  efpe- 
cially when  their  flames  are  extinguiflied,  operate 
like  other  vapours,  though  with  lefs  violence,  and 
lefs  fuddenly.  There  have  however  been  inflances 
of  people  killed  by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which  had 

been 
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been  extinguifhed  in  a dofe  chamber,  and  perfons  of 
weak,  delicate  breafts  general!/  find  themfelves 
quickly  opprelTed  in  apartments  illuminated  with 
many  candles. 

vSuch  as  are  fenfible  of  their  danger  in  thefe 
fituations,  and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  ge- 
nerally relieved  as  foon  as  they  get  into  the  open  air, 
or,  if  they  have  any  remaining  uneafinefs,  a little 
water  and  vinegar,  or  lemonade,  drank  hot,  affords 
them  relief.  But  when  they  are  fc  far  poifoned,  as 
to  have  loft  their  feeling  and  underftanding,  the  fol- 
lowing means  muft  be  ufed  for  their  recovery: 

The  patient  fliould  be  expofed  to  a very  pure,  frefti, 
and  open  air;  and  volatile  falts^  or  other  ftimulating 
fubftances,  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fhould  next  be  bled 
in  the  arm,  or  if  that  does  not  fucceed,  in  the  neck. 
His  legs  ought  to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  well 
rubbed.  As  foon  as  he  can  fv/allow,  fome  lemonade, 
or  water  and  vinegar,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
nitre,  may  be  given  him. 

Nor  are  ftiarp  clyfters  by  any  means  td  be  neg- 
lefted;  thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the  com- 
mon clyfter,  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  and  tiniftare  of 
fenna,  of  each  two  ounces;  or,  in  their  ftead,  half 
an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  diftolved  in  the  yolk 
of  an  egg.  Should  thefe  things  not  be  at  hand, 
two  or  three  large  fpoonfuls  of  common  fait  may 
be  put  into  the  clyfter.  The  fame  means,  if  necef- 
fary,  which  were  recommended  in  the  former  part 
of  this  chapter,  may  be  ufed  to  reftore  the  circulation, 
warmth,  &c. 

Mr.  Toffach,  furgeon  at  Alloa,  relates  the  cafe  of 
a man  fuffocated  by  the  fteam  of  burning  coal,  whom 
he  recovered  by  blowing  his  breath  into  the  patient’s 
mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and  caufing  him  to 
be  well  rubbed  and  tofled  about.  And  Dr.  Frewen, 
of  Siiflex,  mentions  the  cafe  of  a young  man  who 
was  ftupified  by  the  fmoke  of  Tea-coal,  but  w^as  re- 
covered by  being  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  after- 
wards laid  in  a warm  bed, 
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The  pra6lice  of  plunging  perfons  fuffocated  by 
noxious  vapours  into  cold  vv^ater,  w^ould  feem  to  be 
fupported  by  the  common  experiment  of  fuffocating 
dogs  in  the  grotto  del.  cani,  and  afterwards  recover- 
ing them,  by  throwing  them  into  the  neighbouring 
lake. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  COLP, 

When  it  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a perfon  is  ex- 
pofed  to  it  for  a long  time,  proves  mortal  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  flopping  the  circulation  in  the  extre- 
mities, and  forcing  too  great  a proportion  of  blood 
towards  the  brain:  fo  that  the  patient  dies  of  a 
kind  of  apoplexy,  preceded  by  great  fleepinefs. 
The  traveller,  in  this  fituation,  who  finds  himfelf 
begin  to  grow  drowfy,  fliould  redouble  his  efforts  to 
extricate  himfelf  from  the  imminent  danger  he  is 
expofed  to.  This  fleep,  which  he  might  confider  as 
fome  alleviation  of  his  fufferings,  would,  if  indulged^ 
prove  his  laft. 

Such  violent  effe61:s  of  cold  are  happily  not  very 
common  in  this  country;  It  frequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fo 
benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a mor- 
tification, if  proper  means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent 
it.  The  chief  danger  in  this  fituation  arifes  from 
the  fudden  application  of  heat,  It  is  very  com- 
mon, when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched  with  cold, 
to  hold  them  to  the  fire ; yet  reafon  and  obfervation 
fliew  that  this  is  a moft  dangerous  and  imprudent 
practice. 

Every  peafant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or 
roots  of  any  kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put 
into  warm  water,  they  will  be  defiroyed  by  rot- 
tennefs,  or  a kind  of  mortification;  and  that  the 
only  way  to  recover  them,  is  to  immerfe  them  for 
fome  time  in  very  cold  water.  The  fame  obferva- 
tion holds  with  regard  to  animals  in  this  condi- 
tion. 
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When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed 
with  cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in  cold 
water,  or  rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover  their 
natural  warmth  and  fenfibility:  after  which,  the  per- 
fon  may  be  removed  into  an  apartment  a little  war- 
mer, and  may  drink  forae  cups  of  tea,  or  an  infufion 
of  elder-flowers  fweetened  with  honey.  Every  per- 
fon  mufl:  have  obferved,  when  his  hands  were  even 
but  flightly  affefted  with  cold,  that  the  beft  way  to 
warm  them  was  by  wafliing  them  in  cold  water,  and 
continuing  to  rub  them  well  for  fome  time. 

When  a perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the 
cold,  that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold 
water;  or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  to  immeffe  him  in  a bath  of  the  very 
coldeft  water.  There  is  the  greateft  encouragement 
to  perfift  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  means,  as  we  are  af- 
fured  that  perfons  who  had  remained  in  the  fnow, 
or  had  been  expofed  to  the  freezing  air  during 
five  or  fix  fucceflive  days,  and  who  had  difeovered 
no  marks  of  life  for  feveral  hours,  have  neverthelefs 
been  revived. 

Whitloes,  kibes,  chilblains,  and  other  inflamma- 
tions of  the  extremities,  which  are  fo  common  among 
the  peafants  in  the  cold  feafon,  were  chiefly  occafion- 
ed  by  their  fudden  tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat. 
After  they  have  been  expofed  to  an  extreme  degree 
of  cold,  they  immediately  apply  their  hands  and  feet 
to  the  fire,  or,  if  they  have  occafion,  plunge  them 
into  warm  water,  by  which  means,  if  a mortification 
does  not  happen,  an  inflammation  feldom  fails  to 
enfue.  Mofl  of  the  ill  confequences  from  this  quar- 
ter might  be  eafily  avoided,  by  only  obferving  the 
precautions  mentioned  above. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  HEAT, 

Though  not  fo  common  in  this  country,  are  no  lefs 
fatal,  and  much  more  fudden  than  thofe  of  cold, 
In  hot  countries  people  frequently  drop  down  dead 
in  the  ftreets,  exhaufted  with  heat  and  fatigue. 
In  this  cafe,  if  any  warm  cordial  can  be  poured 
into  the  mouth  it  ought  to  be  done,  If  this  cannot 
be  effefted,  l^iey  may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a 
clyfter.  Volatile  fpirits,  and  other  things  of  a fti- 
mulating  nature,  may  be  applied  to  the  fkin,  which 
fiiould  be  well  rubbed  with  coarfe  cloaths;  whipped 
with  nettles,  or  other  ftimulating  things.  Some 
of  the  ancient  phyficians  are  faid  to  have  reftored 
to  life  perfons  apparently  dead,  by  beating  them  with 
rods. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Of  Fainting  Fit^,  and  other  cafes  which  require 
immediate  ajjijiance, 

STRONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound  with 
blood,  are  often  feized  with  fudden  fainting  fitsy 
ofter  violent  exercifej  drinking  freely  of  warm  or 
llrong  liquors,  expofure  to  great  heat,  intenfe  appli- 
cation to  ftudyj  or  the  like. 

In  fuch  cafes  the  patient  fhould  be  made  to  fmell 
to  fome  vinegar.  His  ternples^  forehead,  and  wrifts, 
ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water;  and 
two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five 
times  as  much  water,  may,  if  he  can  fwallow,  be 
poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obftinate',  or  degenerates 
into  a fyncope,  that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and 
underllanding,  the  patient  muft  be  bled.  After  the 
bleeding,  a clyfter  will  be  proper,  and  then  he 
fliould  be  kept  eafy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him 
every  half  hour  a cup  or  two  of  an  infufion  of  any 
mild  vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fugar  and 
vinegar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe, 
occur  frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fhould,  in 
order  to  efcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light  diet, 
confifting  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vege- 
tables. His  drink  ought  to  be  water  or  fmall  beer, 
and  he  fhould  fleep  but  moderately,  and  take  much 
exercife. 

But  feinting  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a defeat 
than  an  excels  of  blood.  Hence  they  are  very  ready 
to  happen  after  great  evacuations  of  any  kind,  obfti- 
nate  watching,  want  of  appetite,  or  fuch  like.  In 
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thefe  an  almofi;  clire6tiy  oppofite  courfe  to  ^at  men* 
tioned  above  muft  be  purfued. 

The  patient  fhould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head 
low,  and  being  covered,  Ihould  have  his  legs,  thighs, 
arms,  and  his  whole  body  rubbed  ftrongly  with  hot 
flannels.  Hungary  water,  volatile  falts,  or  ftrong 
fmelling  herbs,  as  rue,  mint,  or  rofemary,  may  be 
held  to  his  nofe.  His  mouth  may  be  wet  with  a lit- 
tle rum  or  brandy  j and,  if  he  can  fwallow,  fome  hot 
wine,  mixed  with  fugar  and  cinnamon,  which  is 
an  excellent  cordial,  may  be  poured  into  his  mouth. 
A comprefs  of  flannel  dipt  in  hot  wine  or  brandy 
mult  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  his  ftomach,  and  warm 
bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  laid  to  hi^ 
feet. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he 
fliould  take  fome  ftrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a little  bread 
or  bifcuit  foaked  in  hot-fpiced  wine.  To  prevent 
the  return  of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take  often,  but  in 
fmal}  quantities,  fome  light  yet  ftrengthening  nourifh- 
ment,  as  panado  made  with  foup  inftead  of  water, 
new-laid  eggs  lightly  poached,  chocolate,  light  roaft 
meats,  jellies,  and  fuch  like. 

Thofe  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  effeft  of  bleed- 
ing, or  of  the  violent  operation  of  purges,  belong 
to  this  clafs.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial  bleed- 
ing are  feldom  dangerous,  generally  terminating 
as  foon  as  the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed  : indeed 
perfons  fubjeft  to  this  kind  fliould  always  be  bled 
lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Should  the  fainting 
however  continue  longer  than  ufual,  volatile  fpirits 
may  be  held  to  the  nofe,  and  rubbed  on  the  tem- 
ples, &:c. 

When  fainting  is  the  effeft  of  too  flrong  or  acrid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in  all 
refpefts  as  if  he  had  taken  poifon.  He  fliould  be 
made  to  drink  plentifully  of  niiik,  warm  water  and 
oil,  barley-water,  or  fuch  like  ; emollient  clyfters  will 
likewife  be  proper,,  and  the  patient's  ftrength  fliould 
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afterwards  be  recruited,  by  giving  him  generous 
cordials,  and  anodyne  medicines. 

Faintings  are  often  occalioned  by  indigeftion. 
This  may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  food.  When  the  former  of  thefe  is  the  caufe, 
the  cure  will  be  belt  performed  by  vomiting,  which 
may  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  to  drink  a 
weak  infufion  of  camomile-flowers,  carduus  benedic- 
tus,  or  the  like.  When  the  diforder  proceeds  from 
the  nature  of  the  food,  the  patient,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
weaknefs,  muft  be  revived  by  ftrong  fmells,  &c. 
after  which  he  fliould  be  made  to  fwallow  a large 
quantity  of  light  warm  fluid,  which  may  ferve  to 
drown,  as  it  were,  the  offending  matter,  to  foften  its 
acrimony,  and  either  to  efFe61:  a difcharge  of  it  by 
vomiting,  or  force  it  down  into  the  inteftines. 

Even  difagreeable  fmells  will  fometimes  occafion 
fwoonings,  efpecially  in  people  of  weak  nerves. 
When  this  happens,  the  patient  fliould  be  carried 
into  the  open  air,  have  ftimulating  things  held  to 
his  nofe,  and  thofe  fubftances  which  are  difagreeable 
to  him  ought  immediately  to  be  removed.  But  we 
have  already  taken  notice  of  fwooning  which  arife 
from  nerves  diforders,  and  fliall  therefore  fay  no  more 
upon  that  head. 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of  dif- 
eafes.  In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeafes  they  gene- 
rally denote  an  oppreflion  at  the  ftomach,  or  a mafs 
of  corrupted  humours;  and  they  ceafe  after  evacua- 
tions either  by  vomit  or  ftool.  When  they  occur  at 
the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,  they  indicate 
great  danger.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes,  vinegar  uled 
both  externally  and  internally  is  the  beft  remedy  dur- 
ing the  paroxifm,  and  plenty  of  lemon-juice  and 
water  after  it.  Swoonings  which  happen  in  dif- 
eafes accompanied  with  great  evacuations,  muft  be 
. treated  like  thofe  which  are  owing  to  wxaknefs,  and 
. the  evacuatious  ought  to  be  reftrained.  When  they 
happen  towards  the  end  of  a violent  fit  of  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  or  at  that  of  each  exacerbation  of  a 
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continual  fever,  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  by 
fmall  draughts  of  wine  and  water. 

Delicate  and  hyfteric  women  are  very  liable  to 
fwooning  or  fainting  fits  after  delivery,  Thefe  might 
be  often  prevented  by  generous  cordials,  and  the- 
admilhon  of  frefh  air.  When  they  are  occalioned  by 
exceffive  flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  reftrain- 
ed.  They  are  generally  the  effect  of  mere  weaknefs 
or  exhauflion.  Dr.  Engieman  relates  the  cafe  of  a 
woman  in  childbed,  who,  after  being  happily  de- 
livered, fuddenly  fainted,  and  lay  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  apparently  dead.  A phyficiail 
was  fent  for:  her  own  maid,  in  the  mean  while,  be- 
ing out  of  patience  at  his  delay,  attempted  to  aflifl: 
her  herfelf,  and  extending  herfelf  upon  her  miftrefs,- 
applied  her  mouth  to  her’s,  blew  in  as  much  breath 
as  ihe  pofiibly  could,  and  in  a very  fhort  time  the 
exhaufted  woman  awaked  as  out  of  a profound  fleep; 
when  proper  things  being  given  her,  fhe  foon  re-* 
covered.  - 

. “ The  maid  being  afked  how  fhe  came  to  think 
of  this  expedient^  faid,  fhe  had  feen  it  pra^fifed  at 
Altenburgh,  by  midwives,  upon  children  with  the 
happieft  effe6t.’* 

We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly  that  other  midwives 
may  be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  example. 
Many  children  are  born  without  any  figns  of  life, 
and  others  expire  foon  after  the  birth,  who  might, 
without  all  doubt,  by  proper  care,  be  reflored  to 
life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting  fits  prodeed^  frefh 
air  is  always  of  the  greateil  importance  to  the  pa- 
tient. By  not  attending  to  this  circumftance,  peo- 
ple often  kill' their  friends  while  they  are  endeavour- 
ing to  fave  them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient’s  fituation, 
they  call  in  a crowd  of  people  to  his  afFiftance,  or 
perhaps  to  witnefs  his  exit,  whofe  breathing  ex- 
haufls  the  air,  and  increafes  the  danger.  There  is 
not  the  leaft  doubt  but  this  praftice,  which  is  very 
common  among  the  iawer  .fort  of  people,  often 
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proves  fatal,  efpecially  to  the  delicate,  and  fuch 
perfons  as  fall  into  fainting-fits  from  mere  exhauf- 
tion,  or  the  violence  of  fome  difeafe.  No  more 
perfons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted  into  the  room 
where  a patient  lies  in  a fwoon  than  are  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  his  affiftance,  and  the  windows  of  the 
apartment  Ihould  always  to  be  opened,  at  leall  as  far 
as  to  admit  a ftream  of  frefli  air. 

Perfons  fubje6l  to  frequent  fwooning  or  fainting- 
fits, fhould  neglect  no  means  to  remove  the  caufe  of 
them,  as  their  confequences  are  always  injurious  to 
the  conllitution,  Every  fainting  fit  leaves  the  perfon 
in  dejection  and  weaknefs  ! the  fecretions  are  thereby 
fufpended,  the  humours  difpofed  to  ftagnation,  co- 
agulations and  obflruftions  are  formed,  and  if  the 
motion  of  the  blood  be  totally  intercepted,  or  very 
confiderably  checked,  polypufes  are  fometimes  for- 
med in  the  heart  or  larger  veffels.  The  only  kind  of 
fwoonings  not  to  be  dreaded  are  thofe  which  fome- 
times mark  the  crifis  in  fevers  ; yet  even  thefe  ought, 
as  foon  as  pollible,  to  be  removed. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  INTOXICATION 

Are^  often  fatal  ! No  kind  of  poifon  kills  more 
certainly  than  an  over-dofe  of  ardent  fpirits  1 Some- 
times, by  deftroying  the  nervous  energy,  they  put  an 
end  to  life  at  once  ! — but  in  general  their  effects  are 
more  flow,  and  in  many  refpe6ts  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
opium.  O her  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors  may 
prove  fatal  as  well  as  ardent  fpirits;  but  they  may 
generally  be  difcharged  by  vomiting,  which  ought 
always  to  be  excited  when  the  Itomach  is  over- 
charged with  liquor. 

Many  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxi- 
cated, lofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  conduct 
themfelves,  as  well  as  from  the  deftru6tive  quality 
of  the  liquor.  Unable  to  walk,  they  tumble  down, 
and  lie  in  fome  awkward  pofture  which  obltrufts  the 
circulation,  or  breathing,  aqd  often  continue  in  this 
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fituation  till  they  die  ! No  drun’^en  perfon  fhould  be 
left  by  himfelf,  till  his  clothes  have  been  loofened, 
and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  poflure  as  is  moft  favour- 
able for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  difcharging  the 
contents  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  The  bell:  poflure  to 
excite  vomiting  is  to  lay  the  perfon  on  his  belly  3 ^vhen 
afleep  he  may  be  laid  on  his  fide,  wdth  his  head  a 
little  railed,  and  particular  care  mufl  be  taken  that 
his  neck^be  no  way  bent,  twifled,  or  have  any  thing 
too  tight  about  it. 

The  exceffive  degree  of  third:  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing flrong  liquors,  often  induce  people  to  quench  it 
by  taking  what  is  hurtful.  Fatal  confequences  fre- 
quently happen  even  from  drinking  freely  of  milk 
after  a debauch  of  wine  or  four  punch  ; thefe  acid 
liquors,  together  with  the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  having 
coagulated  the  milk  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  could  not 
be  digefted.  The  fafeft  drink  after  a debauch  is  wa- 
ter with  a toaft,  tea,  infufions  of  balm,  fage,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  like.  If  the  perfon  wants  to  vomit, 
he  may  drink  a weak  infufion  of  camomile-flowers,  or 
lukewarm  water  with  oil;  but  in  this  condiflion  vo- 
miting may  generally  be  excited  by  only  tickling  the 
throat  with  the  finger  or  a feather. 

Inftead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different  fymp- 
to'ms  of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger,  and  pro- 
pofing  a general  plan  of  treatment  for  perfons  in  this 
fituation,  we  ihall  briefly  relate  the  hiftory  of  a cafe 
which  lately  fell  under  the  obfervation  of  the  fkilful 
and  humane  Dr.  Buchan,  wherein  moft  of  thofe  fymp- 
toms  ufually  reckoned  dangerous  concurred,  and 
where  the  treatment  was  fuccefsful. 

“ A young  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had, 
for  a hire,  drank  ten  glafles  of  ftrong  brandy.  ^ He 
foon  after  fell  faft  afleep,  and  continued  in  that  fitua- 
tion for  fcveral  hours,  till  at  length  his  uneafy  manner 
of  breathing,  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and 
other  threatening  fymptoms,  alarmed  his  friends,  and 
made  them  fend  for  me.  I found  him  ft  ill  flee  ping, 
his  cQtwitenance  ghaftly,  and  his  fliin  covered  with  a 
, . •"  clammy 
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clammy  fwer-t.  Almofl  the  only  figns  of  life  remain- 
ing were,  a deep  laborious  breathing,  and  a convul- 
live  motion  or  agitation  of  his  bowels. 

I tried  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching, 
Iliaking,  applying  volatile  fpirits,  and  other  ftimu- 
lating  things  to  his  nofe,  &c.  A few  ounces  of  blood 
were  likewife  taken  from  his  arm,  and  a mixture  of 
vinegar  and  water  was  poured  into  his  mouth  but 
as  he  could  not  fwallow,  very  little  of  this  got  into  the 
ftomach.  None  of  thefe  things  having  the  leaft  effetl, 
and  the  danger  feeming  to  increafe,  I ordered  his  legs 
to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  a fliarp  clyfter  to  be 
immediately  adminiflered.  This  gave  him  a (tool, 
and  was  the  firft  thing  that  relieved  him.  It  was 
repeated  with  the  fame  happy  effeft,  and  feemed  to 
be  the  chief  cauf?  of  his  recovery.  He  then  began 
to  fliew  fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink  when  it  was 
offered  him,  and  came  gradually  to  his  fenfes.  He 
continued,  however,  for  feverai  days  weak  and  fever- 
ifli,  and  complained  much  of  a forenefs  in  his  bowels, 
which  gradually  went  off,  by  means  of  a flender  diet, 
and  cool  mucilaginous  liquors.” 

This  young  man  would  probably  ffave  been  fuf- 
fered  to  die,  without  any  allidance  being  called, 
had  not  a neighbour,^  a few  days  before,  who  had 
been  advifed  to  drink  a bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him 
of  an  ague,  expired  under  very  fimilar  circumllan- 
ces  !!! 

Behold!  here  a young  man  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  grave  by  one  fingle  a£t,  which  the  polite  people 
of  this  faflionable  age  modeftly  call  imprudence,” 
which  in  fad  is  bartering  health  for  a bravado  1 and 
life  for  brandy  ! 

SUFFOCATION  AND  STRANGLING 

May  fometimes  proceed  from  an  infradion  of  the 
lungs,  produced  by  vifcid  clammy  humours,  or  a 
fpafmodic  affedionof  the  nerves  of  that  organ.  Per- 
fons  who  feed  grofsly,  and  abound  in  rich  blood. 
No  16  3 P * are 
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are  very  liable  to  fufFocating  fits  from  the  former  of 
thefe  caufes.  Such  ought,  as  foouas  they  are  attack- 
ed, to  be  bled,  to  receive  an  emollient  elyfter,  and  td 
take  frequently  a cup  of  diluting  liquor  with  a little 
nitre  in  it.  They  fliould  alfo  receive  the  fleams  of  hot 
vinegar  into  their  lungs  by  breathing. 

Nervous  and  aflhmatic  perfons  are  mofl  fubje£t  to 
fpafmodic  affeffions  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe  the 
patient's  legs  fliould  be  immerfed  in  warm  water, 
and  the  fleams  of  vinegar  applied  as  above.  Warm 
diluting  liquors  fliould  alfo  be  drank ; to  a cup  of 
which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  parygoric  elixir  may  oc- 
cafionally  be  added.  Burnt  paper,  feathers,  or  leather 
may  be  held  to  the  patient’s  nofe,  and  frefh  air  fliould 
be  freely  admitted  to  him. 

Infants  are  often  fuftbcated  by  the  careleflhefs  or 
inattention  of  their  nurfes.  This  ought  to  ferve  as  a 
caution  againfl  employing  hyfleric  women  as  nurfes  ^ 
and  fliould  likewife  teach  fuch  women  never  to  lay 
an  infant  in  the  fame  bed  with  themfelves,  but  in  a 
fmall  adjacent  one.  An  infant  when  in  bed  fliould 
always  be  laid  fo,  that  it  cannot  tumble  down  with 
its  head  under  the  bed-clothes ; and  when  in  a cradle, 
its  face  ought  never  to  be  covered.  A fmall  degree 
of  attention  to  thefe  two  Ample  rules  would  fave  the 
lives  of  many  infants,  and  prevent  others  from  being 
rendered  weak  and  fickly  all  their  days  by  the  injuries 
done  to  their  lungs. 

Inftead  of  laying  down  a plan  for  the  recovery  of 
infants  who  are  fuffocated,  or  overlaid,  as  it  is  termed 
by  their  nurfes,  we  (hall  give  the  hiflory  of  a cafe  re- 
lated by  Monfieur  Janin,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgery  at  Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with  fuccefs, 
and  contains  almofl  every  thing  that  can  be  done  on 
fuch  occafions. 

A nurfe  having  had  the  misfortune  to  overlay  a 
child,  he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  without 
any  figns  of  life ; no  pulfation  in  the  arteries,  no  rc- 
fpiration,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull,  and  tar- 
niflied,  the  nofe  full  of  fnivel,  the  mouth  gaping,  in 
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fiiort,  it  was  almoft  cold.  Whilll  fome  linen  clothes 
and  a parcel  of  allies  were  warming,  he  had  the  boy 
unfwathed,  and  laid  him  in  a warm  bed,  and  on  the 
right  fide.  He  then  was  rubbed  all  over  with  fine 
linen,  for  fear  of  fretting  his  tender  and  delicate  Ikin. 
As  foon  as  the  aflies  had  received  their  due  degree 
of  heat,  Mr.  Janin  buried  him  in  them,  except  the 
face,  laid  him  on  his  left  fide,  and  covered  him  with 
a blanket.  He  prefcnted  llrong  volatile  falts  to  his 
nofe  from  time  to  time : and  between  whiles  fome 
puffs  of  tobacco  were  blown  up  his  noftrils  : to  thefe 
fucceeded  the  blowing  into  his  mouth,  and  fqueezing 
tight  his  nofe.  Animal  heat  began  thus  to  be  excited 
gradually ; the  pulfatious  of  the  terriporal  artery  were 
foon  felt,  the  breathing  became  more  frequent  and 
free,  and  the  eyes  clofed  and  opened  alternately. 
At  length  the  child  fetched  fome  cries  expreffive  of 
his  want  of  the  breaft,  which  being  applied  to  his 
mouth,  he  catched  at  it  with  avidity,  and  fucked  as 
if  nothing  had  happened  to  him.  Though  the  pul- 
fations  of  the  arteries  were  by  this  time  very  well  re- 
eftablifhed,  and  it  was  hot  weather,  yet  Mr.  Janin 
thought  it  advifeable  to  leave  his  little  patient  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  longer  under  the  aflies.  He  was 
afterwards  taken  out,  cleaned  and  dreffed  as  ufual : 
to  which  a gentle  lleep  fucceeded,  and  he  continued 
perfectly  well. 

Mr.  Janin  mentions  alfo  an  example  of  a young 
man  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through  defpair,  to 
whom  he  adminifiered  help  as  effedualy  as  in  the 
preceding  cafe. 

Mr.  Glover,  furgeon  in  Dodors  Commons,  Lon- 
don, relates  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  was  relfored  to 
life  after  twenty-nine  minutes  hanging,  and  continued 
in  good  health  for  many  years  cfxter. 

The  principal  means  ufed  to  reflore  this  man  to 
life  were,  opening  the  temporal  .artery  and  the  ex- 
ternal jugular ; rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and  neck, 
with  a quantity  of  volatile  fpirits  and  oil ; adminifler- 
ing  the  tobacco  clyfler  by  means  of  lighted  pipes, 
and  flrong  fridions  of  the  legs  and  arms.  This  courfe 
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had  been  continued  for  about  four  hours  when  an 
incihon  was  made  into  the  wind  pipe,  and  air  biown 
firongly  through  a canida  into  the  lungs.  About 
twenty  minutes  after  this,  the  blood  at  the  artery 
began  to  run  down  the  face,  and  a flow  pulfe  was 
juft  perceptible  at  the  wrift.  The  friftions  were  con- 
tinued for  fome  time  longer;  his  pulfe  became  more 
frequent,  and  his  mouth  and  nofe  being  irritated  with 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  he  opened  his  eyes.  Warm 
cordials  were  then  adminiftered  to  him,  and  in 
two  days  he  was  fo  well  as  to  be  able  to  walk  eight 
miles. 

Thefe  cafes  are  fufficient  to  fhew  what  may  be  done 
for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  ftrangle 
themfelves  in  a fit  of  defpair. 

CONVULSION  FITS 

Often  conftitute  the  laft  fcene  of  acute  or  chronic 
diforders.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  there  can  remain 
but  fmail  hopes  of  the  patient’s  recovery  after  expir- 
ing in  a fit.  But  when  a perfon  who  appears  to  be 
in  perfeft  health,  is  fuddenly  feized  with  a convulfion 
fit,  and  feems  to  expire,  fomc  attempts  ought  always 
to  be  made  to  reftore  him  to  life.  Infants  are  molt 
liable  to  convulfions.  and  are  often  carried  off  very 
fuddenly  by  one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  offteeth- 
ing.  There  are  many  well  authenticated  accounts 
of  infants  having  been  reftored  to  life,  after  they  had 
to  all  appearance  expired  in  convulfions : but  we 
fliall  only  relate  the  following  inftance  mentioned  by 
Dir.  Johnfon  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  pra6ticability  of 
rifcovering  perfons  vifibly  dead. 

In  the  parifti  of  St.  Clemens  in  Colchefter,  a child 
of  fix  months  old,  laying  upon  its  mother’s  lap,  hav- 
ing had  the  breaft,  was  feized  with  a ftrong  convul- 
fion fit,  which  lalted  fo  long,  and  ended  with  fo  total 
a privation  of  motion  in  the  body,  lungs,  and  pulfe, 
that  it  was  deemed  abfolutely  dead,  it  was  accord- 
ingly ftripped,  laid  out,  the  paffmg-bell  ordered  to  be 
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tolled,  and  a coffin  to  be  made ; but  a neighbour- 
ing  gentlewoman  who  ufed  to  admire  the  child, 
hearing  of  its  fudden  death,  haftened  to  the  houfe, 
and  upon  examining  the  child,  found  it  not  cold,  its 
joints  limber,  and  fancied  that  aglafs  ffie  held  to  its 
mouth  and  nofe  was  a little  damped  with  the  breath  ; 
upon  which  ihe  took  the  child  in  her  lap,  fat  down 
before  the  fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept  it  in  gentle  agita- 
tion. In  a quarter  of  an  hour  ffie  felt  the  heart  begin 
to  beat  faintly;  ffie  then  put  a little  of  the  mother’s 
milk  into  its  month,  continued  to  rub  its  palms  and 
fcles,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and  the  milk 
was  fwallowed;  and  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
ffie  had  the  fatisfafefion  of  reftoring  to  its  dilconfolate 
mother  the  babe  quite  recovered^  eager  to  lay  hold 
of  the  breaft,  and  able  to  fuck  again.  The  child 
throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up,  and  at  prefent 
alive. 

Thefe  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power 
of  every  pcrfon,  were  fufficient  to  reftore  to  life  an 
infant  to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, but  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  fimple  endeavours, 
would  have  remained  fo.  There  are  however  man}^, 
other  things  which  might  be  done  in  cafe  the  above 
ffiould  not  fucceed ; as  rubbing  the  body  wdth  llrong 
fpirits,  covering  it  with  warm  aflies  or  fait,  blowing 
air  into  the  lungs,  throwing  up  warm  ftimulating 
clyfters  or  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  into  the  inteflines, 
and  fuch  like. 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  foon  after 
the  birth,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ufed  for  their 
recovery,  as  if  they  had  expired  in  circumftances 
fimilar  to  thofe  mentioned  above. 

Thefe  dire£iions  may  likewife  be  extended  to  adults, 
attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and  other  cir^* 
cumhances  of  the  patient. 

The  fociety  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons, 
inftituted  at  Amfierdam  in  the  year  1767,  had  the 
fatisfa6^tion  to  find  that  no  fewer  than  150  perfons 
in  the  fpace  of  four  years  had  been  faved  by  the 

means 
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means  pointed  out  by  them,  many  of  whom  owed 
their  prefervation  to  peafants  and  people  of  no  me- 
dical knowledge.  But  the  means  ufed  with  fo  much 
efficacy  in  recovering  drowned  perfons  are,  with 
equal  fuccefs,  appicable  to  a number  of  cafes 
where  the  powers  of  life  feem  in  reality  to  be  only 
fufpended,  and  to  remain  capable  of  renewing  all 
their  funftions,  on  being  put  into  motion  again.  It 
is  fhocking  to  refieft,  that  for  want  of  this  confider- 
ation  many  perfons  have  been  committed  to  the 
grave  in  whom  the  principles  of  life  might  have  been 
revived. 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeav6urs  are  moft  likely 
to  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  are  all  thofe  called  fud- 
den  deaths  from  an  invifible  caufe,  as  apoplexies, 
hyfterics,  faintings.  and  many  other  diforders  where-^ 
in  perfons  in  a moment  fink  down  and  expire.  The 
various  cafualties  in  which  they  may  be  tried  are, 
fuffocations,  from  the  fulphureous  damps  of  mines, 
coal-pits.  See.  the  unwholefome  air  of  long  unopened 
wells  or  caverns  ; the  noxious  vapours  arifing  from 
fermenting  liquors;  the  fteams  of  burning  charcoal; 
fulphureous  mineral  acids ; arfenical  effluvia,  &c. 

The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  ftrangling, 
and  apparent  deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold, 
&c.  likewife  furniffi  opportunities  of  trying  fuch 
endeavours.  Thofe  perhaps  who  to  appearance  are 
killed  by  lightning,  or  by  any  violent  agitation  of 
the  pariions,  as  fear,  joy,  furprife,  and  fuch  like, 
might  aJfo  be  frequently  recovered  by  the  ufe  of 
proper  means,  as  blowing  ftrongly  into  their  lungs, 
&c. 

The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfon^ 
fuddenly  deprived  of  life  are  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes;  they  are  pra61:icable  by  every  one  who  hap- 
pens to  be  prefent  at  the  accident,  and  require  no 
great  expence,  and  lefs  (kill.  The  great  aim  is  to 
reftore  the  warmth  and  vital  motions.  This  may  in 
general  be  attempted  by  means  of  heat,  frictions, 
bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  adminiftering 
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ciyfters  and  generous  cordials.  Thefe  mull  be  varied 
according  to  circumftances.  Common  fenfe,  and 
the  lituation  of  the  patient,  will  fuggeft  the  proper 
manner  of  conducing  them.  Above  all,  we  would 
recommend  perfeverance.  People  ought  never  to 
defpair  on  account  of  difcouraging  circumftances, 
or  to  leave  off  their  endeavours  as  long  as  there 
is  the  leaft  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  much  good  and 
no  hurt  can  be  done,  no  one  ought  to  grudge  his 
labour. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wilhed,  that  an  inftitution, 
fimilar  to  that  of  Amfterdam,  was  eftablifhed,  upon 
a more  extenfive  plan,  in  Great  Britain ; and  that  a 
reward  was  allowed  to  every  one  who  fhould  be  in- 
ilrumental  in  reftoring  to  life  a perfon  feemingly  dead. 
Men  will  do  much  for  fame,  but  ftill  more  for  money. 
Should  no  profit,  however,  be  annexed  to  thofe  bene- 
volent offices,  the  heart-felt  pleafure  which  every 
good  man  mull  enjoy  on  reflefting  that  he  has  been 
the  happy  inftrument  of  faving  one  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures from  an  untimely  grave,  is  itfelf  a fufficient  re- 
ward. 
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CHAP.  1. 


Difeafes  jieculiar  to  IVomen, 

WOMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  domeftic  affairs,  and  it  is  very 
•proper . they  fhould,  as  nature  has  made  them  lefs 
fit  for  the  more  aftive  and  laborious  employments. 
This  indulgence,  however,  is  generally  carried  ,too 
far  ; and  females,  inftead  of  being  benefited  by  it, 
are  greatly  injured,  from  the  want  of  exercife  and 
free  air.  To  be  fatisfied  of  this,  one  need  only  com- 
pare the  frefli  and  ruddy  looks  of  a milk-maid,  with 
the  pale  complexion  of  thofe  females'  whofe  whole 
time  is  fpent  within  doors.  Though  nature  has  made 
an  evident  diflinftion  between  the  male  and  female 
with  regard  to  bodily  flrength  and  vigour,  yet  flie 
certainly  never  meant,  either  that  the  one  fhould  be 
always  without,  or  the  other  always  within  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  befides  hurting  their 
figLire-and  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids,  weakens 
their  minds,  and  diforders  all  the  functions  of  the 
body.  Hence  proceed  obflru61:ions,  abortions,  and 
the  whole  train  of  nervous  diforders.  Thefe.not  only 
unfit  women  for  being  mothers  and  nurfes,  but 
often  render  them  whkufical  and  ridiculous!  A found 
mind  depends  fo  much  upon  a healthy  body,  that 
where  the  latter  is  wanting,  the  former  is  rarely  to 
be  found. 

Such  females  as  are  engaged  bufily  in  houfehold 
affairs  are  generally  healthy.  Women  who  are 
chiefly  employed  without  doors,  in  the  different 
branches  of  hufbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like,  are 
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almoil:  as  hardy  as  their  hufbands.  and  their  children 
are  alfo  ftrong  and  healthy.  But  as  the  bad  effects 
of  confinement  and  ina6fivity  upon  both  fexes  have 
been  already  fiiewn,  we  fhall  proceed  to  point  out 
thofe  circumfiances  in*  the  fi:ru8:ure  and  difign  of 
females,  which  fubjeft  them  to  peculiar  difeafes; 
the  chief  of  which  are,  their  monthly  evacuations, 
pregnancy,  and  child-bearing.  Thefe  indeed  cannot 
properly  be  called  difeafes,  but,  from  the  delicacy 
of  the  fex,  and  their  being  often  improperly  managed 
in  fuch  fituations,  they  become  forces  of  numerous 
calamities; 

THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE  ^ 

Generally  comes  on  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
it  leaves  them  at  about  fifty,  which  render  thefe 
two  periods  the  moft  critical  of  their  lives.  About 
the  firfl:  appearance  of  this  difeharge,  the  conflitu- 
tion  undergoes  a very  confiderable  change,  generally 
indeed  for  the  better,  though  fometiines  for  the 
worfe.  The  greatefi;  care  is  now  neceflary,  as  the 
future  health  and  happinefs  of  the  female  depends  in 
cl  great  meafure  upon  her  condu6l  at  this  period. 

It  is  the  indifpenfible  duty  of  mothers,  and  thofe 
who  are  intrufied  with  the  education  of  girls,  to  in- 
flruft  them  early  in  the  condu61:  and  management  of 
themfelves  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives.  Falfe 
modefty,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  bene- 
ficial or  hurtful  at  this  time,  are  the  fources  of  many 
difeafes  and  misfortunes  in  life,  which  a few  fenfible 
lefibns  from  an  experienced  matron  might  have  pre- 
vented. Nor  is  the  care  lefs  neceffary  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  returns  of  this  difeharge.  Taking  improper 
food,  violent  affe6fions  of  the  mind,  or  catching  cold 
'at  this  period,  is  often  fufficient  to  ruin  the  health, 
or  render  the  female  ever  after  incapable  of  procre- 
ation. 

If  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  clofe  confined, 
kept  conflaiitly  fitting,  and  neither  employed  fin  do^ 
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meftic  aflairs  of  the  houfe,  nor  any  other  a6!tlve  bufi* 
nefs,  which  gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  (lie 
becomes  weak,  relaxed,  and  puny ; her  blood  not 
being  duly  prepared,  Ihe  looks  pale  and  wan;  her 
health,  fpirits,  and  vigour  decline,  and  flie  finks  into 
'a  valetudinary  for  life,  Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers 
of  thofe  unhappy  females,  who,  either  from  their 
too  much  indulgence,  or  their  own  narrow  circum- 
Ifances,  are,  at  this  critical  period,  denied  the  benefit 
of  exercife  and  free  air. 

A lazy,  indolent  difpofition  proves  alfo  very  hurful 
to  girls  at  this  period,  One  feldom  meets  with  com- 
plaints from  obfiry^lions  among  the  more  active  and 
induftrious  part  of  the  fex  ; whereas  the  indolent  and 
lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe  are  in  a man^ 
ner  eaten  up  by  the  chlorofis,  or  gre.en-ficknefs,  and 
other  difeafes  of  this  nature.  We  would  therefore 
recommend  it  to  all  who  wifii  to  efcape  thefe  cala- 
rrfities,  to  avoid  indolence  and  inactivity,  as  their 
greatefi:  enemies^  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the 
open  air  as  poffible,* 

Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls 
about  this  period  of  life,*  is  unwholefome  food.  Fond 
of  all  manner  of  tralh,  they  often  indulge  it,  till  their 
whole  humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence  enfue  in- 
digeftions,  want  o-f  appetite,  and  a numerous  train  of 
evils.  If  the  fluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it  is  utterly 
impoffible  that  the  fecretions  fliouid  go  properly  on. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  fuch  girls  as  lead  an  indo- 
lent life,  and  eat  great  quantities  of  trafb,  are  not 
only  fubjeCt  to  obftructions  of  the  menfes,  but  alfo  to 
glandular  obftruCtions  ;•  as  the  fcrophula,  &c. 

. A dull  difpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls  at  this 
period. ' It  is  a rare  thing  to  fee  a.  fprightly  girl  who 
docs  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the  grave,  moping, 
melancholy  creature,  proves  the  very  prey  of  vapours 
and  hyflerics.  Youth  is  the  feafon  for  mirth  and 
cheerfulnefs.  Let  it  therefore  be  indulged— it  is  an 
abfolute  duty.  To  lay  a flock  of  health  in  time  of 
youth,  is  as  neoeffary  a piece  pf  prudence,  as  to  make 
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provifion  againfl:  the  decays  of  old  age.  While,  there- 
fore, wife  nature  prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in 
fprightly  amufements^  let  not  the  fevere  * diftates  of 
hoary  age  forbid  the  ufeful  impulfe,  nor  damp  with 
ferious  gloom,  the  feafon  deftined  to  mirth  and  in- 
nocent feftivity. 

. Another  thing  very  hurful  to  females  about  this 
period  of  life  is  Itrait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of  a fine 
lliape,  and  fooliflily  imagine  that  this  can  be  acquired 
by  lacing themfelves  tight!  Hence  by  fqueezing  the 
ftomagh  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  oc- 
cafion  many  incurable  maladies.  This  error  is  not 
indeed  fo  common  as  it  has  been;  but,  as  fafliions 
change,  it  may  come  about;  we  therefore  think  it  not 
improper  to  mention  it.  Many  females,  to  this  day, 
feel  the  direful  elFefts  of  that  wretched  cuftom  which 
prevailed  fome  years  ago,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into 
as  fmall  a fize  in  the  middle  as  poffible.  Human 
invention  could  not  pofiibly  have  devifed  a practice 
more  deftru6tive  to  health  I 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life 
when  the  menfes  aufually  begin  to  flow,  and  they  do 
not  appear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health  and  fpirits 
begin  to  decline,  we  would  advife,  inftead  of  fliutting 
the  poor  girl  up  in  the  houfe  and  doling  her  with 
preparations  of  fteel,  afafoetida,  and  other  naufeous 
drugs,  to  place  her  in  a fituation  where  the  can  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  frefli  air  and  agreeable  company.  There 
let  her  eat  wholefome  food,  take  fufiicient  exercife, 
and  amufe  herfelf  in  the  mofl:  rational  manner ; and 
we  have  little  reafon  to  fear,  but  nature,  thus  allifted, 
will  do  her  proper  work.  Indeed  (he  feldom  fails, 
unlefs  where  the  fault  is  on  our  fide. 

This  difcharge  in  the  beginning  is  feldom  fo  inflanta- 
neous  as  to  furprife  females  unawai^s.  It  is  generally 
preceded  byfymptoms  which  foretel  its  approach;  as 
a fenfe  pf  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in  the  loins; 
diftention  and  hardnefs  of  the  breads ; head-ach ; lofs 
of  appetite ; lallitude  ; palenefs  of  the  countenance  ; 
and  fometimes  a flight  degree  of  fever.  When  thefe 
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fymptoms  appear  about  the  age  at  which  the  niendrual 
flux  ufually  begins,  every  thing  fliould  be  carefully 
avoided  which  may  obftruft  that  neceffary  and  falutary 
evacuation;  and  all  means  ufed  to  promote  it;  as  fit- 
ting frequently  over  the  fleam  of  warm  water,  drink- 
ing warm  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

Alter  the  menfes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  great 
care  mufl  be  taken  to  avoid  everything  that  may  tend 
to  obflrup:  them.  Females  ought  to  be  very  cautious 
of  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  the  time  they  are  out  of 
order.  Every  thing  that  is  cold,  or  apt  to  four  on  the 
flomach,  ought  to  be  avoided — as  fruit,  butter-milk,  ' 
and  fuch  like.  Fifli,  and  all  kinds  of  food  that  are  hard 
of  digeftion,  are  alfo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is  impolTi- 
ble  to  mention  everything  that  maydifagree  with  in- 
dividuals at  this  time,  we  would  recommend  to  every 
female  to  be  very  attentive  to  what  difagrees  with 
herfelf,  and  carefully  avoid  it.  ^ 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period. 
More  of  the  fex  date  their  difeafes  from  colds,  caught  , 
while  they  are  out  of  order,  than  from  all  other  caufes 
This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upon  their  guard,  and 
to  make  them  very  circumfpe<El:  in  their  conduct  at 
fuch  times.  A degree  of  cold  that  will  not  in  the  leaft 
hurt  them  at  another  time,  will  at  this  period  be  fuf- 
ficient  entirely  to  ruin  their  health  and  conftitution. 

■ The  greateft  attention  ought  alfo  to  be  paid  to  the 
'inind,  which  (hould  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as 
poflible.  Every  part  of  the  animal  economy  is  influnced 
by  the  paflions,  but  none  more  than  this.  Angar,  fear 
grief,  and  other  afle^lions  of  the  mind,  often  occafion 
obftru£lions  of  the  menftrual  flux,  which  prove  abfo- 
lutely  incurable. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obflrufted,  except 
in  the  flate  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fliould  be  ufed 
to  reflore  it.  For  .this  purpofe  we  would  recommend 
fuflicient  exercife,  in  a dry,  open,  and  rather  cool  air; 
wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak. and  languid, 
generous  liquors,  with  cheerful  company  and  amufe- 
ments.  If  thefe  fail,  recourfe  mufl  be  had  to  medi- 
cine, When 
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When  obftruftions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed 
flate  of  the  folids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote 
digeftion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  aflift  the  body  in 
preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be  ufed.  The  beft  of 
thefe  are  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  bitter 
and  aftringent  medicines.  Filings  of  iron  may  be  in- 
fufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two  or  three  ounces  to  a quart, 
and  after  it  has  ftood  two  or  three  \yeeks  it  may  be 
filtered,  and  about  half  a wine-glafs  of  it  taken  twice 
a-day:  or  prepared  Heel  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of 
half  a dram,  mixed  with  a little  honey  or  treacle,  three 
or  four  times  a-day.  The  bark  and  other  bitters  may 
either  be  taVen  in  fubftance  or  infufion,  as  is  mod 
agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  obftruftions  proceed  from  a vifcid  date  of 
the  blood;  or  for  women  of  the  grofs  or  full  habit, 
evacuations,  and  fuch  medicines  as.  attenuate  the  hu- 
muors,  are  nceffary.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to 
be  bled,  to  bath  her  feet  often  in  warm  water,  to  take 
now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  and  to  live  upon  a 
fpare  thin  diet.  Her  drink  Ihould  be  whey,  water,  or 
fmall  beer,  and  (he  ought  to  take  fufficient  exercife.  A 
tea-cupful‘of  the  tindbure  of  black  hellebore  may  alfo 
be  taken  twice  a-day  in  a cup  of  warm  water. 

. When  they*  proceed  from  affedfions  of  the  mind,  as 
grief,  fear,  anger.  See  every  method  ihould  be  taken 
to  amufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that  llie  may 
the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her  afflidlion,  flie 
ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  removed  from  the  place  where 
it  happened.  A change  of  place,  by  prefenting  the 
mind  with  a variety  of  new  objedts,  has  often  a very 
happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from  the  deeped  diftrefs 
A foolhing,  kind,  and  affabU^  behavour  to  females  in 
this  fituation  is  alfo  of  much  importance. 

An  obdrudlion  of  the  menfes  is  often  the  effedl:  of 
other  maladies.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  indead  of  given 
'•medicines  to  force  that  difeharge,  which  might  be 
dangerous,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  endeavour-' to 
redore  the  patient’s  health  and  ftrength.  When  that 
is  ededted,  the  other  will  return  of  courfe. 
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But  the  menftual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as 
toofmall.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes 
weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are 
bad,  to  which  oedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet,  drop- 
fies,  and  confumptions  often  enfue.  This  frequently 
happens  to  women  about  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a 
fedentary  life  ; a full  diet,  confiding- chiefly  of  falted, 
high-feafoned,  or  acrid  food  5 tl\e  ufe  of  fpirituous  li- 
quors^  exceffive  fatigue  j relaxation;  a defolved  ftate 
of  the  blood ; violent  paffion  of  the  mind,  See, 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mud  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  its  caufe.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  an  error  in 
th6  patient’s  regimen,  an  oppofite  courfe  to  that  which 
induced  the  difofder  mud  be  purfued,  and  fuch  medi- 
cines taken  as  have  a tendency  to  redrain  the  flux,  and 
counteraft  the  morbid  affe6tions  of  the  fydem  from 
whence  it  proceeds. 

To  redrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fliould  be  kept  quiet 
and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very  violent, 
Ihe  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low;  to  live 
upon  a cool  and  flender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths 
and  bread;  and  to  drink  deco6fions  of  nettle-roots,  or 
the  greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  fufficient  to  dop 
the  flux,  flronger  adringents  may  be  ufed,  as  Japan* 
earth,  allum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Peruvian  bark,  &c. 

Two  drams  of  allum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may 
be  pounded  together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine 
dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Perfons  whofe  doinachs  cannot  bear  allum,  may 
take  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  tin6Iure  of  rofes  with 
ten  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

If  thefe  fliould  fail,ffialf  a dram  of  the  Peruvian  barkj 
with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  taken,  in 
a glafs  of  red  wine  four  times  a-day. 

The  uterine  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity.  What  is  ufually  called  the  fluor  albus,  or 
whites,  is  a very  common  difeafe,  and  proves  extremely 
hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This  difeharge,  however, 
h not  always  white,  but  foinetimes  pale,  yellow, 

green. 
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green;,  or  of  a blackifli  colour ; fometimes  it  is  fharp 
and  corrofive,  or  foul  and  foetid,  &;c.  It  is  attended 
with  a pale  complexion,  pain  in  the  back,  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, fwelling  of  the  feet,  and  other  hgns  of  debility. 
It  generally  proceeds  from  a relaxed  ftate  of  the  body, 
arifing  from  indolence,  the  exceffive  ufe  of  tea,  coffee, 
or  other  weak  watery  diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  muft  take  as 
much  exercife  as  (he  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her 
food  (hould  be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy  digef- 
tion  ; and  her  drink  generous,  as  red  port  or  claret 
mixed  with  lime-water.  Tea  and  coffee  are  to  be 
avoided.  Strong  broths  have  an  exceeding  good  ef- 
fect, and  fometimes  a milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a 
cure.  The  patient  ought  not  to  lie  too  long  a- bed.’ 
When  medicine  is  neceffary,  we  know  none  prefera- 
ble to  the  Peruvian  bark.  In  warm  weather  the  cold 
bath  \yill  be  of  confiderable  fervice. 

That  period  of  life  at  which  the  menfes  ceafe  to  flow, 
is  alfo  very  critical  to  the  fex.  The  ftoppage  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  however  fmall,  is  fufficient  to 
diforder  the  whole  frame,  and  often  to  deflroy  life  itfelf 
Hence  fo  many  women  either  fall  into  chronic  difor- 
ders,  or  die  about  this  time ! Such  of  them,  however, 
as  furvive  it,  without  contrafcling  any  chronic  difeafe, 
often  become  more  healthy  and  hardy  than  they  were 
before,  and  enjoy  ftrength  and  vigour  to  a very  great 
age.^ 

It  the  menfes  ceafe  all  of  a fudden  in  women  of  a full 
habit,  thevfhould  abate  fomewhat  of  their  ufual  quan- 
tity of  food,  efpecially  of  the  more  nourifliing  kind,  as 
flelh,  eggs,  &c.  They  ought  alfo  to  take  fufficient  ex- 
ercife, and  to  keep  the  body  open  by  taken,  once  or 
t-^dce  a-week,  a little  rhubarb,  or  an  infufion  of  hiera 
picra  in  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit,  at  this 
period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  break  out  about  their 
^ncles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Such  ulcers 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  critical,  and  fhould  either  be 
fuffered  to  continue  open,  or  have  artificial  drains  fub- 
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fliiuted  in  their  ftead.  Women  who  will  have  fuch 
fores  dried  up,  are  foon  after  carried  off  by  acute  dif- 
eafes,  or  fall  into  thofe  of  a chronic  nature. 

OF  PREGNANCY. 

Though  pregnancy  is  not  a difeafe,  yet  that  flate 
is  often  attended  with  a variety  of  complamts  which 
merit  attention,  and  which  fometimes  require  the 
affiftance  of  medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are 
more  healthy  during  their  pregnancy  than  at  any 
other  time;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  general  cafe: 
mod  of  them  breed  in  forrow,  and  are  frequently 
indifpofed  during  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy. 
Few  fatal  difeafes,  however,  happen  during  that 
period;  and  hardly  any,  except  abortion,  that  can  be 
called  dangerous. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  affli6led  with  the  heart- 
burn. The  method  of  treating  this  complaint  has 
been  already  pointed  out.  They  are  likewife,  in  the 
more  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  haraffed  *with 
ficknefs  and  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the  morning. 
The  method  of  relieving  thefe  complaints  has  aJfo 
been  fhewn.  Both  the  head-ach  and  tooth-ach  are 
very  troublefome  fymptoms  of  pregnancy.  The  for- 
mer may  generally  be  removed  by  keeping  the  body 
gently  open,  by  the  ufe  of  prunes,  figs,  roafted  apples, 
and  fuch  like.  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  bleed- 
ing may  be  neceffary.  For  the  treatment  of  the  lat- 
ter, we  muft  refer  to  that  article  in  the  Appendix.  Se- 
veral other  complaints  incident  to  pregnant  women 
might  be  mentioned,  as  a cough  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  fuppreffion  and  incontinency  of  urine,  &c. 
but  as  all  of  thefe  have  been  taken  notice  of  before, 
it  is  needlefs  to  repeat  them* 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  danger 
of  abortion.  This  fhould  be  guarded  againft  with 
the  greateft  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the  confti- 
tution,  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the  fame 
misfortune  afterwards.  Abortion  may  happen 
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period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  moil  common  in  the 
fecond  and  third  month.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
happens  in  tlie  forth  oriifth.  if  it  happens  within 
the  firil  month,  if  is  ufaally  called  a falfe  conception; 
if  after  tlie  feventh  months  the  child  may  often  be 
kept  alive  by  proper  care. 

Every  mother  who  procures  an  abortion  does  it  at 
the  hazard  of  her  life;  yet  there  are  not  a few  who 
run  this  rific  merely  to  prevent  the  trouble  of  bearing 
and  bringing  up  children.  It  is  furely  a mod:  unna- 
tural crime,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  moil  abandoned, 
be  viewed  widioiit  horror:  but  in  the  decent  matron, 
it  is  dill  more  unpardonable.  Thofe  wu'etches  who 
daily  advertife  their  affidance  to  women  in  this  bud- 
nefs,  deferve  in  our  opinion,  the  mod  fevere  of  all 
human  punidiments. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of 
the  child;  wcaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother; 
great  evacuations ; violent  exercife ; raifing  great 
weights;-  reaching  too  high;  jumping,  or  depping 
from  an  eminence;  vomiting;  coughing;  convulfiou 
fits;  blows  on  the  belly;  falls;  fevers;  difagreeable 
fniclls;  excefs  of  blood ; indolence;  high  living,  or 
the  contrary;  violent  paflions  or.  adeclions  of  the 
mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the 
loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ; a dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  in  fide  of  the  thighs;  a dight  degree  of 
coldnefs,  ordiivering;  ficknefs,  palpitation  of  the 
heart;  the  breads  become  flat  and  foft;  the  belly 
falls:  and  there  is  a difcharge  of  blood  or  watery 
humours  from  the  womb. 

■ To  prevent  abortion,  we  w^ould  advife  women  of 
a weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  (olid  food,  avoiding 
great  quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  Vvatery 
liquors;  to  raife  early  and  go  foon  to  bed;  to  fliun 
damp  houfes;  to  txike  frequent  exercife  in  the  open 
air,  but  to  avoid  fatigue ; and  never  to  go  abroad  in- 
damp  foggy  weajilier,  if  they  can  ibun  it. 
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Women  of  a fiili  habit  ought  to  ufe  a fpare  diet, 
avoiding  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may 
tend  to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quantity  of 
blood.  Their  diet  ihould  be  of  an  opening  nature, 
confirting  principally  of  vegetable  fubftances.  Every 
woman  with  child  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful  and  eafy 
in  her  mind.  Her  appetites,  even  though  depraved, 
may  be  indulged  as  far  as  prudence  will  permit. 

When  any  hgns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  or  on  a mattrefs,  with  her  head 
low.  She  fnould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  foothed 
and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot, 
nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a heating  nature.  Her  food 
flmuld  confifl;  of  broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels 
made  of  oatmeal,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought  to 
be  taken  cold. 

If  die  be  able  to  bear  it,  die  diould  lofe  at  lead 
half  a pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink 
ought  to  be  barley  water  diarpened  with  juice  of  le- 
mon ; or  die  may  take  half  a dram  of  powdered  nitre, 
in  a cup  of  water  gruel,  every  five  or  fix  hours,  If 
the  woman  be  feized  with  a violent' loofonefs,  die 
ought  to  drink  the  decoclion  of  calcined  hartdiorn 
prepared,  if  die  be  aficiSled  with  vomiting,  let  her 
take  frequently  two  table*fpoonfuls  of  the  faline 
mixture.  In  general,  opiates  are  of  fervice:  but  they 
diould  always  be  given  with  caution. 

Sanguine  robufl  women,  who  are  liable  to  mif- 
carry  at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always 
to  be  bled  a few  days  before  that  period  arrives.  By 
this  means,  and  obferving  the  regimen  above  pre- 
feribed,  they  might  often  efcape  that  misfortune. 

Though  wc  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  wc  would  not  be  Underfiood  as  refirain- 
ing  pregnaiit  women  from  their  ufual  exercifes, 
I'his  would  generally  operate  the  quite  contrary  way. 
Want  of  exercife  not  only  relaxes  ihe  body,,  but  in- 
duces a plethora,  or  too  great  a fiilnefsot  the  vedcls, 
which  are  the.  two  principal  caijfes  ot  abortion. 
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There  are,  however,  fome  women  of  fo  delicate  a 
texture,  that  it  is  necehTary  for  them  to  avoid  almoft 
every  kind  of  exercife  during  the  whole  period  of 
pregnancy, 
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I Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care  ■ 
I in  child-bed  5 and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex  are 
I moft  apt  to  defpife  the  necefiary  precautions  in  this 
Hate.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young  wives. 
They  think,  when  the  labour  pains  are  ended,  the 
danger  is  over:  but  in  truth  it  may  only  then  be  faid 
to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  feldoni 
fail  to  expel  the  foetus;  but  proper  care  and  manage- 
ment are  certainly  necelTary  for  the  recovery  of  the 
mother.  No  doubt  mifchief  may  be  done  by  too 
much  as  well  as  too  little  care.  Hence  females  who 
have  the  greatefi:  number  of  attendants  in  child-bed 
generally  recover  world.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  (date  of  child-bed.  Excellive  care  always  defeats 
its  own  intention,  and  is  generally  luore  dangerous 
than  none  at  all. 

During  a6dual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  nature 
ought  to  be  given.  The  woman  may  now  and  then 
take  a little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought  to  be  toald 
and  water,  or  thin  groat-gruel.  Spirits,  wines,  cor- 
dial-waters, and  other  things  which  are  given  with  a 
view  to  ftrengthen  the  motlier,  and  promote  the  birth, 
for  the  mold  part  tend  only  to  increafe'  the  fever,  in- 
flame the  womb,  and  retard  the  labour.  Belides, 
they  endanger  the  woman  afterwards,  as  they  often 
occafion  violent  and  mortal  hoe morrh ages,  or  difpofe 
her  to  eruptive  and  other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  diflicult,  to 
prevent  inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed. 
An  emollient  clylder  ought  alfo  frequently  to  be  ad- 
minifdered,  and  the  patient  fhould  fit  over  the  fleams 
of  warm  water.  The  paflage  ought  to  be  gently 
rubbed  .with  a little  foft  pomatum  or  frefli  butter, 
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and  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied  over 
the  belly.  It  nature  feems  to  fink,  and  the  woman 
is  greatly  exhaulled  with  fatigue,  a draught  of  gene- 
rous wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  may  be  given,  but 
not  otherwKe.  Thefe  directions  are  fuflicient  in 
natural  labours  5 and  in  all  preternatural  cafes,  a fkil- 
ful  furgeon,  or  man-midwife,  ought  to  be  called  as 
foon  as  pofiible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as 
quiet  and  eafy  as  poffible ; and  the  fewer  attandants, 
fo  that  they  be  of  the  judicious,  generally  the  more 
affiftance  is  afforded.  Many  only  throng  the  houfe 
difturb  the  patient,  and  often  do  much  mifchief  by 
their  untimely  and  impertinent  advice.  Her  food 
Ibould  be  light  and  thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  Szc.  and 
her  drink  weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  are  many  exceptions.  There  are  women,  whofe 
spirits  could  not  be  fupported  in  child-bed  without 
folid  food  and  generous  liquors ; to  fuch,  a glafs  of 
wine  and  a bit  of  chicken  muft  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceflive  haemorrhage  or  flooding 
happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  fhould 
be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and  be  in  all 
refpects  treated  as  in  an  exceflive  flux  of  the  menfes. 
If  the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen  cloths,  which 
have  been  wrung  out  of  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
vinegar  and  water,  or  red  wine,  fhould  be  applied  to 
the  belly,  the  loins,  and  the  thighs:- thefe  mufl  be 
changed  as  they  grow  dry ; and  may  be  difeontinued 
as  foon  as  the  flooding  abates. 

The  following  mixture,  in  a violent  flooding,  may 
have  very  good  effedts:  take  of  penny-royal  water, 
Ample  cinnamon-water;  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  each 
tv/o  ounces,  elixir  of  vitriol  a dram.  Mix,  and  take 
two  table-fpoonfuls  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if 
nectffary. 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors, 
as  groat  gruel,  or  tea  with  a little  faffron  in  it;  and 
to  take  fmall  broths^  with  carraway-feeds,  or  a bit 
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of  orange  peel  in  them  ; an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet 
almonds  may  aifo  be  frequently  taken  in  a cup  of 
any  of  the  above  liquors  : and  if  the  patient  be  reftlefs 
a fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  now  and  then 
be  mixed  with  a cup  of  her  drink.  If  Ihe  be  hot  or 
feverifli,  one  of  the  following  powders  may  be  taken 
in  a cup  of  her  ufual  drink  every  five  or  fix  hours. 

Take  of  crabs  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  puri- 
fied nitre  two  drams,  fafiron  powdered  half  a dram; 
rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole 
into  eight  or  nine  dofes. 

When  the  patient  is  low  fpirited,  or  troubled  wdth 
hyfterical  complaints,  flie  ought  to  take  frequently 
twelve  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  tinfrure  of  afafoetida 
in  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea.. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous  and 
not  unfrequent  difeafe  after  delivery,  It  is  known 
by  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 'which  are 
greatly  increafed  upon  touching ; by  the  tenfion 
or  tightnefs  of  the  parts;  great  weaknefs ; change 
of  countenance;  a conllant  fever,  with  a weak  and 
hard  pulfe ; a flight  delirium,  or  raving;  fometimes 
incefient  vomiting:  a hiccup;  a difeharge  of  reddifli, 
flinking,  fliarp  water  from  the  womb;  an  inclination 
to  go  frequently  to  ffool;  a heat,  and  fometimes  total 
fup’preflion  of  urine. 

This  mufl  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The  drink 
may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water;  in  a cup  of  which 
halt  a dram  of  nitre  may  be  diffolved,  and  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  Clyfters  of  warm  milk 
and  water  mufl  be  frequently  adminiflered : and  the, 
belly  fhould  be  fomented  by  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm 
water,  or  by  applying  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk 
and  water  to  it. 

A fuppreffion  of  the  lochia,  or  ufual  difeharges 
after  delivery,  and  the  milk-fever,  mufl;  be  treated 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  of  the 
womb.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafefl  courfe  is  plenti- 
ful dilution,  gentle  evacuations,  and  fomentations 
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of  the  parts  affe6Ied.  In  the  milk-fever,  the  breads 
may  be  embrocated  with  a little  warm  linfeed-oil,  or 
the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  applied  to  them* 

The  child  fliould  be  often  put  to  the  bread,  or  it 
Ihould  be  drawn  by  fome  other  perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk- 
fever  than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  bread.  The 
cudom  of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for  the  fird 
two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to  Nature  and  common 
fenfe,  and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the  mother  and 
child. 

Every  mother  wLo  has  milk  in  her  breads,  ought 
either  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breads 
frequently  drawn,  at  lead  for  the  fird  month.  This 
would  prevent  many  of  the  difeafes  which  prove  fatal 
to  women  in  child-bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  bread,  at- 
tended with  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  fuppuration,  the  fafed  application  is  a poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  or  frefli.  butter. 
This  may  be  renewed  twice  a day,  till  the  tumour 
be  either  dilcuded  or  brought  to  fuppuration.  The 
ufe  of  repellents,  in  this  cafe,  is  verydangerous;  they 
often  occafion  fevers,  and  fometimes  cancers  ; where- 
as a fuppuration  is  feldom  attended  with  any  danger, 
and  has  often  the  mod  falutary  edefts. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapt,  they  may 
be  anointed  wnth  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees-wax,  or  a 
little  powdered  gum-arabic  may  be  fprinkled  on  them. 
Hungary  water  applied  to  the  nipples  have  a very 
good  edcTt.  Should  the  complaint  prove  obdinate, 
a cooling  purge  may  be  given,  which  generally  re- 
moves it, 

I'he  miliary  fever  is  a difeafe  incident  to  women 
in  tiiild-bed  ; but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already, 
we  refe^  our  readers  to  that  article.  The  celebrated 
Hodman  obferves,  that  tliis  fever  of  child-bed  women 
might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they,  during  their 
pregnanev,  were  regular  in  their  diet,  ufe  moderate 
exercife,  took  now  and  then  a gentle  laxative  of 
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man^ia,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar  ; not  forgetting 
to  bleed  in  the  firft  months,  and  avoid  all  fliarp  ain 
When  the  labour  is  coming  on,  it  is  not  be  hastened 
with  forcing  medicines,  which  inflame  the  blood  and 
humours,  or  put  them  into  unnatural  commotions. 
Care  fliould  be  taken,  after  the  birth,  that  the  natural 
exertions  proceed  regularly;  and  if  the  pulfe  be 
quick,  a little  nitrous  powder,  or  fome  other  cooling 
medicines,  fliould  be  adminiftered. 

The  moft  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon  delivery 
is  the  puerperal,  or  child-bed  fever.  It  generally 
makes  its  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day  after 
delivery.  Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on  fooner,  and 
at  other  times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  appear  be- 
fore the  fifth  or  flxth  day. 

It  begins  like  mo*ft  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or 
fliivering  fit,  which  is  fucceeded  by  refllefsnefs,  pain 
of  the  head,  great  ficknefs  at  the  ffomach,  and  bilious 
vomiting,  ffhe  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  the  tongue 
dry,  and  there  is  a remarkable  depreffion  of  fpirits 
and  lofs  of  flrength.  A great  ])ain  is  ufually  felt  in 
the  back,  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb : a fudden 
change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  lochia  alfo 
takes  place ; and  the  patient  is  frequently  troubled 
with  a tenefmus,  or  conftant  inclination  to  go  to 
flool.  The  urine,  which  is  high  coloured,  is  dif- 
charged  in  fmall  quantity,  and  generally  with  pain. 
The  belly  fometimes  fwells  to  a confiderable  bulk, 
and  becomes  fufceptible  of  pain  from  the  flighteft 
touch.  When  the  fever  has  continued  for  a few 
days,  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  ufually  fubfide, 
and  the  difeafe  acquires  a more  putrid  form.  At  this 
period,  if  not  fooner,  a bilious  or  putrid  loofenefs, 
of  an  obfrinate  and  dangerous  nature,  comes  on, 
an.d  accompanies  the  difeafe  through  all  its  future 
progrefs. 

"Ihere  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treat- 
ed with  more  ficill  and  attention  than  this;  confe- 
cjuently  the  befl  afUflance  ought  always  to  be  obtain- 
ed as  ioon  as  poilib-le,  In  women  of  plethoric  con- 
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ftitutions,  bleeding  will  generally  be  proper  at  the 
beginning  : it  ought  however  to  be  ufed  with  caution^ 
and  not  to  be  repeated  unlefs  where  the  figns  of  in- 
flammation rife  high ; in  which  cafe  it  will  alfo  be 
necelTary  to  apply  a blihering-plafter  to  the  region  of 
the  v/omb. 

During  the  rigor,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means  fliould 
be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence  and  fliorten  its*  duration. 
For  this  purpofe  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  warm 
diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may  take  now  and  then 
a cup  of  wine  whey ; warm  applications  to  the  ex- 
tremitieSj  as  heated  bricks,  bottles  or  bladders  filled 
with  warm  water,  and  fuch  like,  may  alfo  be  ufed  with 
advantage. 

Emollient  clyfters  of  milk. and  water,  or  of  chicken 
water,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftered  through 
the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  prove  beneficial  by 
promoting  a difeharge  from  the  inteftines,  and  alfo 
by  a6ting  as  a kindly  fomentation  to  the  womb  and 
parts  adjacent.  Great  care  however  is  rcquifite  in 
giving  them,  on  account  of  the  tendernefs  of  the  parts 
in  the  pelvis  at  this  time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  flomach, 
a vomit  is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to 
increafe  the  irritability  of  the  flomach,  already  too 
great,  it  wdll  be  fafer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its 
flcad  a gentle  laxative,  which  will  both  tend  to 
cool  the  body,  and  to  procure  a free  difeharge  of  the 
bile. 

The  medicine  which  we  have  always  found  to  fuc- 
ceed  bed  in  this  difeafe  is  the  faline  draught.  This, 
if  frequently  repeated,  will  often  put  a Hop  to  the 
vomiting,  and  at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  violence  of 
the  fever.  If  it  runs  off  by  flool,  or  if  the  patient  be 
refllefs ; a few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  fome  fyrup  of 
poppies,  may  occafionally  be  added. 

If  the  flools  fliould  prove  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken 
and  exhaud  the  patient,  a darch  clyder,  with  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminidered 
as  occafion  flaall  require  ^ and  the  drink  may  be  rice- 
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water,  in  every  pint  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
arabic  has  been  diffolved.  Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  Columbo-root,  or  fonie  other  altringent 
medicine. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light,  and 
the  drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difeafe  has  bewm 
long  protra£i^d,  and  the  patient  is  greatly  fpent  by 
evacuations  it  will  be  nccelTary  to  fupport  her  with 
nourifliing  diet  and  generous  cordials. 

It  was  obferved,  that  this  fever,  after  continuing  for 
fome  time,  often  acquires  a putrid  form.  In  this  cafe' 
the  Peruvian  bark  mull  be  given,  eitheir  by  itfelf,  or 
joined  with  cordials,  as  circurnitances  may  require. 
As  the  bark  in  fubftance  will  be  apt  to  purge,  it  may 
be  given  in  deco£lion  or  infufion  mixed  with  the  tinc- 
ture of  rofes,  or  other  gentle  afiringents ; or  a fcruple 
of  the  extradl  of  bark  with  half  an  ounce  of  fpirituous 
cinnamon-water,  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  maybe 
made  into  a draught,  and  given  every  fecond,  third, 
or  fourth  hour,  as  fliail  be  found  neceffary. 

When  the  ftomach  w'ill  not  bear  any  kind  of  nou- 
rifliment,  the  patient  may  be  fupported  for  fome  time 
by  clyfters  of  beef-tea  or  chicken- water. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed 
ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  eafy;  her  food  fliould  be 
light  and  fimple,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool,  and  pro- 
perly ventilated.  There  is  not  any  thing  more  hurt- 
ful to  a woman  in  this  fituation  than  being  kept  too- 
warm.  She  ought  not  to  have  her  body  bound  too 
tight,  nor  to  rife  too  foon  from  her  bed,  after  delivery; 
catching  cold  is  alfo  to  be  avoided;  and  particular 
attention  paid  to  cleanlinefs. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breafts  ought  to  be 
frequently  drawn;  and  if  they  be  filled  previous  to 
the  onfet  of  a fever,  they  fliould  upon  its  hrft  appear- 
ance, be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk  from  becoming 
acrid,  and  its  being  abforbed  in  this  date.  Codive- 
nefs  is  alfo  to  be  avoided.  This  will  be  bed  edeclcd 
by  the  ufe  of  mild  clyders  and  a laxative  diet. 

We  diall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child-bed 
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women  bv  recommending  it  to  them  above  all  things 
to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whofe  circumllan- 
ces  oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too  foon,  often 
contraft  difeafes  from  cold,  of  which  they  never  re- 
cover. It  is  great  pity  the  poor  are  not  better  taken 
care  in  of  this  fit  nation. 

But  women  in  affluent  circumflancespften  run  very 
great  hazard  from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally 
kept  in  a very  warm  chamber  for  the  firlt  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  then  dreiTed  out  to  fee  company  ! The  dan- 
ger of  this  condufl  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

The  fuperliitious  cuflom  of  obliging  women  to  keep 
the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church  is  likewife  a very 
common  caufe  of  catching  cold.  Churches  are  ge- 
nerally damp,  and  mofi:  of  them  very  cold ; confe- 
quently  they  are  the  moft  dangerous  places  to  which 
a woman  can  go  to  make  her  firfi;  vifit,  after  having 
been  confined  in  a warm  room  for  a month  1 


BARRENNESS 


May  be  very  properly  reckoned  among  the  difeafes 
of  females,  as  few  married  women  who  have  not 
children  enjoy  a good  Hate  of  health.  It  may  pro- 
ceed from  various  caufes,as  high  living,  Hrong  liquors, 
grief,  relaxation,  indolence,  8zc.  but  it  is  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  an  obiirudtion  or  .irregularity  of  the  menftrual 


flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high-living  vitiates  the  hu- 
mours, and  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldorn  find  a 
barren  woman  among  the  labouring  poor,  while  no- 
thing is  more  common  among  the  rich  and  affluent. 
The  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  prolific  in  pro 
portion  to  their  poverty;  and  it  would  be  an  eafy 
matter  to  adduce  many  inflances  of  women,  who,  by 
being  reduced  to  live  entirely  upon  a milk  and  vege- 
table diet,  have  conceived  and  brought  forth  children, 
though  they  never  had  any  before.  Would  the  rich 
ufe  the  fame  kind  of  food  and  excrcife  as  the  better 
fort  of  peafants,  they  would  feldorn  have  caufe  to 

envy 
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envy  their  poor  vafTals  and  dependants  the  bleiUng 
of  a numerous  and  healthy  offspring,  while  they  pind 
in  forrow  for  the  want  of  even  a tingle  heir  to  their 
extenfive  domains. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vitiates 
the  humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxation  of  the 
folids;  a ftate  highly  unfavourable  to  procreation. 
To  remove  this,  we  would  recommend  the  following 
courfe : Firff,  fufficient  exercife  'in  the  open  air; 
fecondJy,  a diet  confifllng  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegeta- 
bles; thirdly,  the  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines,  as  Iteel, 
allum,  dragon’s  blood,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Spaw  or 
Tunbridge  wat^fs,  Peruvian  bark,  &c. ; and  laftly, 
above  all,  the  cold  bath. 

Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  as  often 
the  fault  of  the  male  as  the  female,  and  particularly 
recommends  a diet  compofed  chiefly  of  milk  and  ve- 
getables to  the  former  as  well  as  to  the  latter ; add- 
ing that  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  calls  Milk- 
cfoftor  of  Croydon,  had  brought  fundry  opulent  fami- 
lies in  his  neighbourhood,  who  had  continued  fome 
years  after  marriage  without  progeny,  to  have  fevcral 
fine  children,  by  keeping  both  parents,  for  a confider- 
able  time  to  a milk  and  vegetable  diet. 

Barrennefs  is  often  the  confequence  of  grief,  fud- 
den  fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  pafflons  which  tend 
to  obftru6l  the  menflrual  flux.  When  barrennefs  is 
fufpefted  to  proceed  from  afFe61:ions  of  the  mind,  the 
perfon  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  pof- 
fible  ; all  difagreeable  objects  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  every  method  taken  to  amufe  and  entertain  the 
fancy. 


We  fiiall  now  end  this  chapter,  and  refer  our  readers 
to  the  firft  part  of  this  work  for  the  treatment  of  chil- 
dren. But  we  cannot  help  exprefSng  an  earneft  with 
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that  thofe  chapters  were  often  read  and  univerfally 
underflood  by  females  in  general,  and  by  all  mothers 
in  particular.  If  they  are  not  expefted  to  be  phyfi- 
cians,  they  (liould  furely  be  good  r,urfes.  It  is  pecu- 
larily  the  province  of  the  mother  to  relieve  the  fufFer- 
ing  infant,  in  cafes  of  acidities,  flatulency,  loofenefs, 
teething,  worms,  &c.  and  a little  knowledge  of  medi* 
cine  will  be  very  defirable  for  fo  happy  a purpofe. 
Phyficiars  can  only  prefcribe  medicine,  it  is  the  nurfe 
who  mufl  difcover  thefymptoms  which  require  it. 

There  is  much  reafon  to  hope,  that  was  proper  at- 
tention afforded  by  nurfes  to  infants,  it  would  foon 
alter  that  report  in  the  bills  of  morulity,  which  flate 

that  half  the  children  in  this  country  die  under 
twelve  years  old,^^  of  difeafes  occafioned  by  improper 
treatment  with  refpe61  to  their  food,  clothing,  air, 
and  exercife,  while  in  a ftate  of  infancy. 

It  is  indeed  much  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care 
is  not  beflowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of 
children  to  thofe  whom  nature  has  defigftied  for  mo- 
thers. This,  inftead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is 
feldom  confidered  as  any  part  of  female  education  ! 
Is  it  any  wonder,  when  females  fo  educated  come  to 
be  mothers,  that  they  fhould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the 
duties  which  belong  to  that  chara6^er ! However 
llrange  it  may  appear,  it  is  but  too  true,  that  fome 
mothers,  even  of  fafliion,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they 
have  brought  a child  into  the  world,  of  what  ought 
to  be  done  for  it,  as  the  infant  itfelf  1 Is  it  any  won- 
der then,  that  difeafe  and  death  Ihould  await,  them 
in  this  condition  ! 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females 
in  the  acquifition  of  trifling  accomplifhments,  em- 
ploved  in  learning  how  to  bring  up  children — how  to 
drefs  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their  mo- 
tions— how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome  and  nourifli- 
ing  food: — how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies,  fo  as 
befl  to  promote  their  growth  in  flrength  and  flature; 
were  thefe  made  the  obje61s  of  female  mflrutlion, 
the  community  would  be  better  for  it,  and  the  parents 
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be  blefled  with  a healthful  progeny  I But  while  the  , 
education  of  a female  implies  little  more  than  what 
relates  to  drefs  and  public  fliew,  we  have  nothing  to 
expe6t  from  them  but  ignorance — even  in  the  moft 
important  concerns  of  life  ! 

This  reflection  fliould  fill  the  heart  of  every  mother 
with  the  importance  of  her  charge  ! She  fliould  em- 
brace every  opportunity  of  informing  herfelf  of,  and 
performing,  the  duty  the  owes  to  her  infant,  and  to 
pofterity  ! Theirs  is  the  delightful  province,  not 
only  to  form  the  body,  but  to  give  the  mind  its  moft 
early  bias  They  have  it  very  much  in  their  power, 
to  make  their  children  ftrong  and  healthy  or  weak, 
and  flckly  I ufeful  members,  or  pefts  of  fociety  ! 

It  is  the  duty  and  intereft  of  the  father  equally  to 
attend  to  the  management  and  welfare  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  he  ought  to  affift.  in  every  means  that  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  the  body  or  mind.  It  indeed 
is  great  pity — that  men,  and  thofe  who  in  other  re- 
* fpedts  are  thinking  men  too,  fliould  be  fo  inatten- 
tive to  matters  of  fo  much  importance  to  the  riling 
generation  1 This  negligence  is  one  reafon,  why  fe- 
males know  fo  little  of  this  necelTary  duty;  but  it  is 
fincerely  to  be  hoped,  that  fathers  will  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  health  and  proper  education  of  their 
children.  This  will  afford  the  moft  permanent  fatis- 
fa£fion  to  the  refledling  mind,  whatever  may  be  the 
momentary  gratification  of  thofe  gentlemen,  who 
place  their  delight  in  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  the 
bottle,  or  who  pride  themfelves  rngfl:  on  the  pedigree 
of  their  dogs  and  horfes— while  the  fupreme  care  to 
maintain  and  eflablifli  the  body  in  health,  and  the 
inexpreflible  pleafure  of  forming  the  youthful  mind, 
in  his  children  (thofe  miniature  pifilures  of  hinifelf,)  to 
habits  of  virtue  and  honour — are  left,  perhaps,  to  the 
care  of  a menial  fervant  or,  at  befl,  fent  to  a board- 
ing-fchool ! is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  fuch 
parents  fliould  complain  of  the  want  of  filial  duty  in 
their  children  1 
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Women  are  ever  defirous  to  excel  in  tbofe  accom- 
plilliments  which  recommend  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  other  fex.  Let  it,  however,  be  always  remem- 
bered, that  a well  inflru61:ed,  virtuous  mind  a6luat- 
ing  a ftrong  and  healthful  body — is  the  grcateft  blef- 
fing  a mortal  can  poffefs  in  this  life. 

We  conclude  with  thefe  noble  fentiments  from  the 
venerable  lord  Kaims : 

Parents!  your  children  are  not  your  property! — 
they  are  intruded  to  you  by  providence,  to  be  trained 
up  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue — and  you 
are  bound  to  fulfil  the  facred  trud.  You  owe  to 
your  Maker,  obedience — you  owe  to  your  children, 
the  making  them  good  and  virtuous — you  pwe  to 
your  country,  ufeful  citizens — and  to  yourfelves,  af- 
fedionate  children,  who,  during  your  grey  hairs,  will 
be  your  greated  comfort  and  firmed  fupport.’’ 


On 
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On  Cold  Bathings  and  dr  hiking  Mineral  Waters, 

Bathing  is  now  fafhionable,  and  almoft  all 
ranks  plunge  into  the  fea,  and  drink  mineral 
waters.  No  part  of  medicine  is  of  greater  importance 
than  cold  bathing,  and  it  will  be  eafily  underftood, 
that  though  it  might  nearly  kill  a perfon  of  a plethoric 
habit,  who  had  neglefted  proper  evacuations;  it  would 
if  properly  attended  to  cure  a patient  labouring  under 
nervous  difeafes,  by  afling  upon  and  bracing  the 
folids,  fharpening  the  appetite,  quickening  digedion, 
and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach. 

Immerfion  in  cold  water  isa  cuftom  which  lays  claim 
to  the  mod  remote  antiquity : indeed  it  mud  have  been 
coeval  with  man  himfelf.  The  necelhty  of  water  for 
the  purpofe  of  cleanlinefs,  and  the  pleafure  arifing 
from  its  application  to  the  body  in  hot  countries,  mud 
very  early  have  recommended  it  to  the  human  fpecies. 
Even  the  example  of  other  animals  was  fufficient  to 
give  the  hint  to  man.  By  indin61:  many  of  them  are 
led  to  apply  to  cold  water  in  this  manner;  and  fome^ 
when  deprived  of  its  ufe,  have  been  known  to  languifh 
and  even  to  die.  But  whether  the  pra61ice  of  cold 
bathing  arofe  from  neceffity,  reafoning,  or  imitation, 
is  an  inquiry  of  no  importance;  our  bufinefs  is  to 
point  out  the  advantages  w’hich  may  be  derived  from 
it,  and  to  guard  people  againft  an  improper  ufc  of  it. 
The  cold  bath  recommends  itfelf  in  a variety  of 
cafes,  and  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  inhabkants 
of  populous  cities,  who  indulge  in  idlenefs,  and  lead 
fedentarv  lives.  In  perfons  of  this  defeription  the  ac- 
tion or  the  folids  is  always  too  weak,  which  induces  a 
languid  circulation,  a crude  indigelied  mafs  of  hu- 
mours, and  obftruffions  of  the  capillary  veffels  and 
glandular  fyflem.  Cold  water,  from  its  gravity  as  well 
as  from  its  tonic  power,  is  well  calculated  either  to 
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obviate  or  remove  thefe  fymptoms.  tt  accelerates  the 
motion  of  the  blood,  promotes  the  different  fecretions, 
and  gives  permanent  vigour  to  the  folids.  But  all 
thefe  important  purpofes  will  be  more  effentially  an- 
fwered  by  the  application  of  fait- water.  This  ought 
not  only  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  fuperior 
gravity,  but  alfo  for  its  greater  power  of  ftimulating 
the  Ikin,  which  promotes  perfpiration,  and  prevents 
the  patient  from  catching  cold. 

It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  obferve,  that  cold  bath- 
ing is  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  to  remove,  obftruc* 
tions  of  the  glandular  or  lymphatic  fyftem.  Indeed, 
when  they  have  arrived  at  a certain  pitch,  they  are 
not  to  be  removed  by  any  means.  In  this  cafe  the 
cold  bath  will  not  only  aggravate  the  fymptoms,  but 
hurry  the  unhappy  patient  into  an  untimely  grave  ! It 
is  therefore  of  the  utmoft  importance,  previous  to  the 
patient’s  entering  upon  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  he  labours  under  any  obfti- 
nate  obftruftion  of  the  lungs  or  other  vifcera ; and 
where  this  is  the  cafe,  cold  bathing  ought  flriftly  to 
be  prohibited. 

In  what  is  called  a plethoric  ftate,  or  too  great  a ful- 
nefs  of  the  body,  it  is  alfo  dangerous  to  ufe  the  cold 
bath,  without  due  preparation.  In  this  cafe  there  is 
great  danger  of  burfting  a blood-veffel,  or  occafioning 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  fome  of  the  vifcera. 
This  precaution  is  the  more  neceffary  to  citizens,  as  - 
moft  of  them  live  full,  and  are  of  a grofs  habit.  Yet 
what  is  very  remarkable,  thefe  people  refort  in  crowds 
every  feafon  to  the  fea-fide,  and  plunge  into  the  water 
without  the  leaft  confideration  ! No  doubt  they  often 
efcape  with  impunity;  but  docs  this  give  a fan6tion 
to  the  pra6tice  ? Perfons  of  this  defcription  ought  by 
no  means  to  bathe,  unlefs  the  body  has  been  previoufly 
prepared  by  fuitable  evacuations. 

Another  clafs  of  patients,  who  Hand  peculiarly  in 
need  of  the  bracing  qualities  of  cold  water,  is  the  ner- 
vous. This  includes  a great  number  of  the  male,  and 
almofl  all  the  female  inhabitants  of  large  towns.  Yet 

even 
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even  thofe  perfons  ought  to  be  cautious  in  ufing  the 
cold  bath.  Nervous  people  have  often  weak  bowels, 
and  may,  as  well  as  others,  be  fubje6l  to  congeftions 
and  obftiu6Iions  of  the  vifcera;  and  in  this  cafe  they 
will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  effects  of  the  cold  water. 
For  them,  therefore,  and  indeed  for  all  delicate  people, 
the  beft  plan  would  be  to  accuftom  themfelves  to  it  by 
the  moft  pleafing  and  gentle  degrees.  They  ought 
to  begin  with  the  temperate  bath,  and  gradually  ufe 
it  cooler,  till  at  length  the  coldeft  proves  quite  agree- 
able. Nature  revolts  againft  all  great  tranfitions:  and 
thofe  who  do  violence  to  her  diftates,  have  often 
caufe  to  repent  of  their  temerity! 

Wherever  cold  bathing  is  prr,6Iifed,  there  ought 
alfo  to  be  tepid  or  warm  baths.  We  would  not  advife 
patients  to  go  into  the  cold  water  when  the  body  is 
chilly ; as  much  exercifc,  at  lead  ought  t6  be  taken, 
as  may  excite  a gentle  glow  all  over  the  body,  but 
by  no  means  fo  as  to  overheat  it. 

To  young  people,  and  particularly  to  children, 
cold  bathing  is  of  the  utmoft  importance.  Their  lax 
fibres  render  its  tonic  powers  peculiarly  proper.  It 
promotes  their  growth,  increafes  their  ftrength,  and 
prevents  a variety  of  difeafes  incident  to  childhood. 
Were  infants  early  accudomcd  to  the  cold  bath,  it 
would  feldom  difagree  with  them ; and  we  fliould  fee 
fewer  inftances  of  the  fcrofula,  rickets,  and  other 
difeafes,  which  prove  fatal  to  many,  and  make  others 
miferable  for  life!  Sometimes,  indeed,  thefe  difor- 
ders  render  infants  incapable  of  bearing  the  fhock 
of  cold  water;  but  this  is  owing  to  their  not  having 
been  early  and  regularly  accuftomed  to  it.  It  is 
however  neceffary  here  to  caution  young  men  againft 
too  frequent  bathing;  as  many  fatal  confequences 
refult  from  the  daily  pra6lice  of  plunging  into  rivers 
and  continuing  there  too  long. 

The  moft  proper  time  of  the  day  for  ufing  the  cold 
bath  is  no  doubt  the  morning,  or  at  leaft  before  din- 
ner; and  the  beft  mode,  that  of  quick  immerfion. 
As  cold  bathing  has  a conftant  tendency  to  pr^  pel 
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the  blood  and  other  humours  towards  the  head,  it 
ought  to  be  a rule  always  to  wet  that  part  as  foon  as 
poffibic.  By  due  attention  to  this  circumftance, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  violent  head-achs, 
and  other  complaints,  which  frequently  proceed  from 
cold  bath’ng,  might  be  often  prevented. 

The  cold  bath,  when  too  long  continued  in,  not 
only  occafions  an  exceffive  flux  of  humours  towards 
the  head,  but  chills  the  blood,  cramps  the  muscles, 
relaxes  the  nerves,  and  wholly  defeats  the  ipteiition 
of  bathing.  Hence,  by  not  adverting  to  this  <^rcum- 
ftance,  expert  fwimmers  are  often  injured,  and  fome- 
times  even  lofe  their  lives.  All  the  beneficial  pur- 
pofes  of  cold  bathing  are  anfwered  by  one  i'rhmerfion 
at  a time;  and  the  patient  ought  to  be  rubbed  dry 
the  moment  he  comes  out  of  the  water,  and  fliould 
continue  to  take  exercife  for  fome  time  after. 

When  cold  bathing  occafions  chilnefs,  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, liftlefifnefs,  pain  of  the  breafi:  or  bowels,  a de- 
creafe  of  ftrength,  or  violent  head-achs,  it  ought  to 
be  difcontinued. 

Though  thefe  hints  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
point  out  all  the  cafes  where  cold  bathing  may  be 
hurtful,  nor  to  illufirate  its  extenfive  utility  as  a me- 
dicine; yet  it  is  hoped  they  may  ferve  to  guard  peo- 
ple againfi  fome  of  thofe  errors  into  which,  from  mere 
inattention,  they  are  apt  to  fall,  and  thereby  not  only 
endanger  their  ov/n  lives,  but  bring  an  excellent  me- 
dicine into  difrepute.  ■ 

DRINKING  WATER, 

As  a medicine,  is  no  lefsan  obje£l  of  the  pbyfician^s 
attention  than  the  ufe  of  it  externally.  Pure  water 
is  indeed  the  moii  inoffenfive  of  all  liquors,  and  con--^ 
flitutes  a principal  part  of  the  food  of  every  animal. 
But  this  element  is  often  impregnated  wilhfubfiances 
of  a very  a6tive  and  penetrating  nature;  and  of  fuch  • 
an  infidious  quality,  that,  while  they  promote  certain 
fecretions,  and  even  alleviate  fame  difagreeable 
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fymptQms,  they  weaken  the  powers  of  life,  under- 
mi^.e  the  conftitution,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  w^orfe 
difeafes  than  thofe  which  t])ey  were  employed  to  re- 
move. Of  this  many  perfons  mud  have  feen  inftan- 
ces ; and  phyficians  of  eminence  have  more  than  once 
declared  that  they  have  known  more  difeafes  occa- 
fioned  than  removed  by  the  ufe  of  mineral  waters. 
This  doubtlefs  has  proceeded  from  the  abufe  of  thcfe 
powerful  medicines,  which  evinces  the  necelhty  of 
ufing  them  with  caution. 

By  examining  the  contents  of  the  mineral  waters 
which  are  mod  in  ufe  in  this  country,  we  fliall  be  en- 
abled to  form  an  idea  of  the  danger  w’hich  may  arife 
from  an  improper  application  of  them  either  exter- 
nally or  internally;  though  it  is  to  the  latter  of  thefe 
that  the  prefent  obfervations  are  chiefly  confined. 

The  waters  mod  in  ufe  for  medical  purpofes  in  Bri- 
tarin,  are  thofe  impregnated  with  falts.  fulphur,  iron, 
and  mephitic  air,  either  feparately,  or  varioudy  com 
bined.  Of  thefe  the  mod  powerful  is,  the  faline  ful- 
phureous  water  of  Harrovvgate.  The  greated  clafs 
of  mineral  waters  in  this  country  is  the  chalybeate, 
or  thofe  impregnated  with  iron  ; the  chief  of  which 
are  the  purging  waters  of  Scarborough,  Cheltenham, 
Thorp  Arch,  Nevil  Holt,  &:c.  Of  thofe  which  do 
not  purge,  the  w^aters  of  Tunbridge  ftand  in  the 
highed  repute.  The  faline  purging  waters,  as  thele 
of  A6tion,  Epfom,  Kilburn,  &c.  are  alfo  in  very  gene- 
ral edeem  ; but  the  fountains  mod  frequented  by  the 
fick  in  this  country,  are  thofe  to  which  the  minerals 
impart  a certain  degree  of  heat,  as  Bath,  Bridol,  Bux- 
ton, Matlock,  &c. 

The  errors  which  fo  often  defeat  the  intention  of 
drinking  the  purgative  mineral  waters,  and  which  fo 
frequently  prove  injurious  to  the  patient,  proceed 
from  the  manner  ot  ufing  them,  the  quantity  taken, 
the  regimen  purfued,  or  ufing  them  in  cafes  where 
they  are  not  proper. 

A very  hurful  prejudice  dill  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try, that  all  difeafes  mud  be  cured  by  medicines  taken. 

3T2  iiuo 
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into  the  ftomach,  and  that  the  more  violently  thefe 
medicines  operate,  they  are  the  more  likely  to  have 
the  defired  efrecl.  This  opinion  has  proved  fatal  to 
thoufands,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  deflroy  many 
more  before  it  can  be  wholly  eradicated.  Purging 
is  often  ufeful  in  acute  difeafes,  and  in  chronic  cafes 
may  pave  the  way  for  the  operation  of  other  midi- 
cines ; but  it  will  feldom  perform  a cure  ; and  by  ex- 
haufling  the  flrength  of  the  patient,  will  often  leave 
him  in  a worfe  condition  than  it  found  him.  That 
this  is  frequently  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  more 
a61ive  mineral  waters,  every  perfon  converfant  in  thefe 
matters  will  readily  allow, 

Strong  fti.mulants  applied  to  the  flomach  and  bowels 
for  a length  of  time,  mufi:  tend  to  weaken  and  deftroy 
their  energy ; and  what  llimulants  are  moie  aclive 
than  fdr  and  fulphur,  efpecially  when  thefe  fubfian- 
ces  are  intimately  combined,  and  carried  through  the 
fyftem  by  the  penetrating  medium  of  water Thofe 
bowels  mud  be  ftrong  indeed,  which  can  withdand 
the  daily  operation  of  fuch  a6five  principles  for  months 
together,  and  not  be  injured.  This  however  is  the 
plan  purfued  by  mod  of  thofe  who  drink  the  purging 
mineral  waters,  and  whofe  circumdances  will  permit 
them  to  continue  long  enough  at  thofe  fafnionable 
places  of  refort. 

Many  people  imagine  that  every  thing  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  the  water  taken,  and  that  the  more 
they  drink  they  will  the  fooner  get  well.  This  is  an 
egregious  error;  for,  while  the  unhappy  patient  thinks 
he  is  by  this  means  eradicating  his  diforder,  he  is  of- 
ten in  fa61'  undermining  the  powers  of  life,,  and  ruin- 
ing his  conditution.  indeed  nothing  can  do  this  fo 
ed'c6fua]ly  as  weakening  the  powers  of  digedion  by 
the  improper  applicarion  ot  drong  dimulants.  The 
verv  elTence  of  lical'h  depends  on  'the  digedive  organs 
performing  their  due  fiuiGions,  and  the  mod  tedious 
maladies  are  all  coniiecfed  with  indigedions. 

Drinking  the  waters  in  too  great  quantity,  not  only 
injures  the  bowels  and  occations  inciigedion,  but  ge- 
nerally 
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nerally  defeats  the  intentions  for  Vv^hich  it  is  taken. 
The  difeafes  for  the  cure  of  which  mineral  waters  are 
chieflv  celebrated,  are  moftly  of  the  chronic  kind  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  fuch  cafes  can  only  be  cured 
by  the  flow  operation  of  alteratives,  or  fuch  medicines 
as  a6l  by  inducing  a gradual  change  in  the  habit. 
This  requires  length  of  time,  and  never  can  be  ef- 
fected by  medicines  which  run  off  by  ftool,  and  ope- 
rate chiefly  on  the  firfl  pafTages. 

Thofe  who  with  for  the  cure  of  any  obflinate  ma- 
lady from  the  mineral  waters,  ought  to  take  them  in 
fuch  a manner  as  hardly  to  produce  any  efFeCt  what- 
ever on  the  bowels.  With  this  view’  a half-pint  glafs 
may  be  drank  at  bed-time  and  the  fame  quantity  an 
hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper,.  Thedofe, 
however,  muft  vary  according  to  circumftances.  Even 
the  quantity  above  mentioned  will  purge  fome  per- 
fons,  while  others  will  drink  twuce  as  much  without 
being  in  the  lead  moved  by  it.  Its  operation  on  the 
bowels  is  the  only  flandard  fo^  uflng  the  v\ater  as  an 
alterative.  No  more  ought  to  be  taken  than  barely 
to  move  the  body ; nor  is  it  always  neceflary  to  carry 
it  to  this  length,  provided  the  water  goes  oif  by  the 
other  emunCtories,  and  does  not  occaflon  a chilnefs, 
or  fl-  tulency  in  the  flomach  or  bowels.  When  the 
water  is  intended  to  purge,  the  quantity  mentioned 
above  may  be  all  taken  before  breakfafl, 

We  would  not  only  caution  patients,  who  drink  the 
purging  mineral  waters  over  night,  to  avoid  heavy 
flippers,  but  alfo  from  eating  heavy  meals  at  any 
time.  The  flimulus  of  water,  impregnated  with  falts, 
feems  to  create,  a falfe  appetite.  Dr.  Buchan  fays 
1 have  feen  a delicate  perton,  after  drinking  the 
Harro^vgate  w^aters  of  a morning,  eat  a breakfafl 
fufiicient  to  have  ferved  two  ploughmen,  devour  a 
plentiful  dinner  ot  flefli  and  fiih,  and,  to  crown  ail, 
eat  fuch  a fupper  as  might  have  fatisfied  a iiungry 
porter.  AH  this,  indeed,  the  flomach  fl'enied  to  crave ; 
but  this  craving  had  better  remain  not  quite  fatisfied, 
than  that  the  Itomach  fhould  be  loaded  with  what 
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exceeds  its  powers.  To  ftarve  patients  was  never 
my  plan;  but  I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the 
life  of  all  the  purging  mineral  waters,  a light  and 
rather  diluting  diet  is  the  moft  proper;  and  that  no 
perfon  during  Inch  a courfe,  ought  to  eat  to  the  full 
extent  of  what  his  appetite  craves.” 

To  promote  the  operation  of  mineral  waters,  and 
to  carry  them  through  the  fyftem,  exereife  is  indif- 
penfably  neceflary.  This  may  be  taken  in  any  man- 
ner that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient;  but  he 
ought  never  to  carry  it  to  excefs.  The  beft  kinds  of 
exercife  are  thofe  connected  with  amufement,  and 
where  the  refleftion  of  them  is  pleafing  in  remem- 
brance. Every  thing  that  tends  to  exhilerate  the 
fpirits,  not  only  promotes  the  operation  of  the  waters, 
but  atls  as  a medicine. 

But  the  greateft  errors  in  drinking  the  purging 
mineral  waters  arife  from  their  being  ufed  in  cafes 
where  they  are  abfolutely  improper,  and  adverfe  to 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  When  people  hear  of  a 
wonderful  cure  having  been  performed  by  fome  mi- 
neral water,  they  immediately  conclude  that  it  will 
cure  every  thing,  and  accordingly  fwallow  it  down, 
when  they  might  as  well  take  poifon.  Patients 
ought  to  be  well  informed,  before  they  begin  to  drink 
the  more  aftive  kinds  of  mineral  waters,  of  the 
propriety  of  the  courfe,  and  fliould  never  perlift  in 
ufing  them  when  they  are  found  to  aggravate  the  dif- 
order. 

In  cafes  where  purging  is  indicated,  the  faline  mi- 
neral waters  will  be  found  to  fulfil' this  intention  bet- 
ter than  any  other  medicine.  Their  operation,  if 
taken  in  proper  quantity,  is  generally  mild ; and  they 
are  neither  found  to  irritate  the  nerves,  nor  debilitate 
the  patient  fo  much  as  the  other  purgatives. 

As  a purgative,  thefe  waters  are  chiefly  recom- 
mended in  difeafes  of  the  firft  paffages,  accompanied 
with,  or  proceeding  from,  ina^fivity  of  the  fiomach 
and  bowels,  acidity,  indigcftion,  vitiated  bile,  worms, 
putrid  fordes,  the  piles  and  jaundice.  In  mofl:  cafes 
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of  this  kind  they  are  the  beft  medicines  that  can  be 
adminiftered.  But  when  ufed  with  this  view,  it  is 
fufficient  to  take  them  twice,  or  at  moft  three  times 
a-week,  fo  as  to  move  the  body  three  or  four  times  j 
and  it  will  be  proper  to  continue  this  courfe  for  fome 
weeks. 

But  the  operation  of  the  more  aftive  mineral 
waters  is  not  confined  to  the  bowels.  They  often 
promote  the  difcharge  of  urine,  and  not  unfrequently 
increafe  the  perfpiration.  This  fliews  that  they  are 
capable  of  penetrating  into  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  of  Simulating  the  whole  fySem.  Hence  arifes 
their  efficacy  in  -removing  the  moft  obfrinate  of  all 
diforders,  obSruftions  of  the  glandular  and  lymphatic 
fyftem.  Under  this  clafs  is  comprehended  the  fcro- 
fula  or  King’s  evil,  indolent  tumours,  obftruftions  of 
the  liver,  fpleen,  kidnies,  and  mefenteric  glands. 
When  thefe  great  purpofes  are  to  be  effefled,  the 
waters  muftbe  ufed  in  the  gradual  manner  mentioned 
above,  and  perfiSed  in  for  a length  of  time.  It  will 
be  proper  however  now  and  then  to  difcontinue  their 
ufe  for  a few’  days. 

The  next  great  clafs  of  difeafes  where  mineral 
waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial,  are  thofe  of  the 
fkin,  as  the  itch,  fcab,  tetters,  ringworms,  fcaly  erup- 
tions, leprofies,  blotches,  foul  ulcers',  &:c.  Though 
thefe  may  feem  fuperficial,  yet  they  are  often  the  moft 
obSinate  which  the  phyfician  has  to  encounter,  and 
not  unfrequently  fethis  (kill  at  defiance  : but  they  will 
fometimes  yield  to  the  application  of  mineral  waters 
for  a fufficient  length  of  time,  and  in  moft  cafes  of 
. this  kind  thefe  waters  deferve  a trial.  The  faline  ful- 
phureous  waters,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Moffat  in  Scotland, 
and  Harrowgate  in  England,  are  the  moft  likely  to 
fucceed  in  difeafes  of  the  fkin;  but  for  this  purpofe, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  bathe  as  w^ell  as  to  drink  the 
waters. 

To  enumerate  more  particularly  the  qualities  of  the 
different  mineral  waters,  to  fpecify  thofe  difeafes  in 
which  they  are  refpeftively  indicated,  and  to  point 

out 
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out  their  proper  modes  of  application,  would  be  an 
ufeful,  and  by  no  means  a difagreeabie  employment^ 
but  as  the  limits  prefcribed  to  thefe  remarks  will  not 
allow  us  to  treat  the  fubje^t  at  more  length,  we  ihall 
conclude  by  obferving,  that  whenever  the  mineral 
waters  are  found  to  exhauft  the  flrength,  deprefs  the 
fpirits,  take  away  the  appetite,  excite  fevers,  diflend 
the  bowels,  or  accafion  a cough,  they  ought  to  be  dif- 
continued. 

COLD  BATHING 

Has  the  moll  happy  effe£ls  on  children.  It  prevents 
convulfions,  coughs,  cutaneous  inflammations — as 
pimples  and  fcabs  ; the  want  of  flcep,  vomiting, 
rickets,  fuppreflion  of  urine,  and  gravel. 

It  frequently  cures  nervous  and  paralytic  difor- 
ders; — particularly,  the  afthma,  agues,  confumptions, 
coughs,  deafnefs,  dropfy,  epilepfy,  fevers,  inflamma- 
tions, leprofy,  lethargy,  lofs  of  appetite,  pains  in  the 
back,  joints,  or  flomach,  rheumatifm,  rickets,  rup- 
tures, fcorbutic  pains,  ulcers. 

Waffling  the  head  every  morning  in  cold  water, 
prevents  rheums,  and  cures  coughs,  head-ach,  and 
fore  eyes. 

The  bed  water  to  drink,  efpecially  for  thofe  who 
are  much  troubled  with  wind,  is  rain  water.  After 
it  has  fettled,  draw  it  off  clear  into  another  veffel, 
and  it  will  keep  fweet  for  a long  time. 
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Obfirvations  concerning  theDiet  of  tV orking  Peo/ik^ 
recommending  a method  of  living  lefs  exfienfve, 
and  more  conducive  to  healthy  than  the prefent. 

Experience  proves  that  not  a few  of  the  dif- 
eafes  incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
are  owing  to  their  mode  of  living  ! The  vegetable 
produSions  they  confume,  fall  confiderably  fliort  of 
the  proportion  which  they  ought  to  bear  to  the  ani- 
mal part  of  their  food.  The  conftant  ufe  of  bread 
and  animal fubftances  excites  an  unnatural  thirft,  and 
leads  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of  beer  and  other  ftimii- 
lating  liquors,  which  generate  difeafes  and  reduce  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  to  a ftate  of  indigence 
To  fliew  the  poor  man  how  to  live  cheaper  and  better, 
is  the  defign  of  the  following  pages.^ 

Though  the  working  people  of  this  country  live  at 
a greater  expence  than  any  where  elfe,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  live  better.  They  are  ftrong  indeed, 
but  by  no  means  healthy;  and  it  is  found  that,  from 
an  attachment  to  a particular  mode  of  living,  they  are 
more  liable  to  difeafe  and  death  in  foreign  climes, 
than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country  ! 

It  .is  certainly  proper  that  the  poor  man  iliould  be 
inftriicted  in  every  thing  that  can  make  his  little  ean> 
ings  go  as  far  as  poflible,  oi:  which  can  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  himfelf  and  family.  Nor  can  economy  in 
living,  be  deemed  a trivial  virtue,  in  a country  where 
the  riches  depend  on  the  cheapnefs  of  labour. 

It  is  alledged  that  the  Englifn  are  fo  much  attached 
to  their  own  modes  of  living,  that  no  argument  will 
induce  them  to  make  the  fmallefl  change ! Habits  are 
indeed  obflinate  things,  efpecially  thofe  which  relate 
to  diet;  but  there  are  proofs  that  the  Englilh  are  not 
inflexible  even  in  this  matter*.  The  mode  of  living 
No.  17  S U among 
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among  the  lower  orders  has  been  greatly  changed 
of  late  years,  and  we  are  forry  to  fay — not  for  the 
better ! 

The  people  of  England  have  too  much  good  fenfe 
not  to  liflen  to  reafon,  provided  due  care  were  taken 
to  inftruft  them.  But  here  the  people  may  be  truly 
faid  to  perifli  for  want  of  knowledge.”  No  means 
have  been  ufedto  give  them  proper  inftruftion  Hurtful* 
cuftoms  have  been  fnffered  to  prevail,  till  they  have 
llruck  fuch  deep  roots  that  it  will  not  be  an  eafy  mat- 
ter to  eradicate  them.  The  difficulty,  however,  is 
not  unfurmountable*  A few  experiments  of  reform 
would  have  the  effe6t  to  render  it  as  agreeable  as  it 
is  falutary. 

Adults  have  many  old  prejudices  to  overcome,  but 
the  cafe  is  different  with  regard  to  children.  They 
may  be  taught  to  ufe  any  kind  of  food,  and  what 
they  ufe  while  young — they  will  love  when  old.  If 
we  can  introduce  a different  method  of  feeding  chil- 
dren, our  purpofe  will  be  anfwered.  This  alone  will, 
in  time,  effe6t  a total  change  in  the  general  mode  of 
living. 

The  late  diftrefs  of  the  poor  has  called  forth  many 
publications  intended  for  their  relief.  Moft  of  them, 
however,  were  adapted  only  for  the  particular  occa- 
lion,  and  not  caculated  to  prevent  the  return  of  like 
evils.  The  following  obfervations  it  is  hoped,  will 
have  a more  permanent  effect.  They  are  intended  to 
recommend  a plan  of  living,  which  will  render  the 
people  lefs  dependant  on  bread  or  animal  food  for 
their  fubfillence,  and  confequently  not  fo  liable  to 
fuffer  from  a fcarcity  or  deartli  of  either  of  thefe  arti- 
cles in  future. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fubftitutes 
for  bread,  as  the  fcarcity  of  this  article  proves  pecu- 
liarly difti-effing  to  the  poor.  It  will  appear  from  the 
following  pages,  that  bread  is  by  means  fo  much  a 
neceffary  of  life  as  is  generally  imagined,  and  that  its 
place  may,  in  many  inftances,  be  fupplied  by  a variety 
of  other  farinaceous  fubftances. 
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general  observations  on  aliment* 

No  creature  eats  fuch  a variety  of  food  as  man.  In- 
tended for  an  inhabitant  of  every  climate,  he  devours 
the  produ6lions  of  fhem  all;  and  if  they  do  not  fuit 
his  palate,  or  agree  with  his  ftomach,  he  calls  in  the 
aid  of  cookery,  an  art  peculiar  to  himfelf ; by  which 
many  things  that,  in  a crude  ftate,  would  prove  hurt- 
ful, or  even  poifonous,  are  rendered  wholefome  and 
falutary. 

The  obvious  divifiori'  of  food  is  into  animal  and  ve- 
getable. To  fay  that  man  was  intended  by  nature  for 
uling  the  one  or  the  other  alone,  would  be  abfurd. 
His  ilru61:ure  and  appetite  prove  that  he  wa.«  formed 
for  both.  Judgment,  however,  is  requifitein  adjufting 
the  due  proportions  of  each,  fo  as  to  avoid  the  incon- 
veniencies  arifing  from  an  extreme  on  either  hand. 

Though  animal  food  is  more  nourifhing  than  vege- 
table, it  is  not  fafe  to  live  on  that  alone.  Experience 
has  fhewn  that  a diet  confiding  folely  of  animal  food, 
excites  third  and  naiifea,  occaiions  putrefcence  in  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  and  finally  brings  on  violent 
griping  pains  with  cholera  and  dyfentery.  ^ 

Animal  food  is  lefs  adapted  to  the  fedentary  than 
the  labouvious,  and  lead  of  all  to  the  ftudious,  whofe 
diet  ought  to  confid  chieiiy  of  vegetables.  Indulging 
in  animal  food  renders  men  dull  and  unfit  for  the  pur- 
fuits  of  fcience,  efpecialiy  when  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  free  ufe  of  drong  liquors. 

The  plethoric,  or  perforis  of  full  habits,  flioiild  eat 
fparingly  of  animal  food.  It  yields  far  more  blood  than 
vegetables  taken  in  the  fame  quantity,  and  of  courfe 
may  induce  infiammatory  difeafes.  It  a6f  s as  a dimu- 
Jas  to  the  w'hole  fydern,  by  which  means  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  is  greatly  accelerated. 

Confumptions  ire  v'^ry  common  in  tliis  country,  and 
they  are  in  part  /Wirg  to  the  ^reat  ufe  of  animal  food. 
Though  the  Pthifis  Pulmonalis  is  not,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  yet  it  generally  begins 
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with  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and  is  often  accom^ 
panied  with  them  through  its  whole  progrefs. 

The  the  difeafe  moft  common  in  this  country  is  the 
fcurvy.  One  finds  a dafh  of  it  in  alinoft  every  family, 
and  in  fome  the  taint  is  very  deep.  A difeafe  fo  gene-^ 
ral  mull  have  a general  caufe,  and  there  is  none  fo 
obvious  as  the  great  quantity  of  animal  food  devoured 
by  the  natives  ! Asa  proof  that  the  fcurvy  arifes  from 
this  caufe,  we  are  in  poffelfion  of  no  remedy  for  that 
difeafe  equal  to  the  free  ufe  of  frelh  vegetables. 

By  the  uninterrupted  ufe  of  animal  food  a putrid 
diathefis  is  induced  in  the  fyflem,  which  predifpofes 
to  a variety  of  diforders.  There  is  much  reafon  to 
believe  that  many  of  thofe  obftinate  complaints  for 
which  we  are  at  a lofs  to  account,  and  find  it  ftill 
more  difficult  to  cure,  are  the  effefts  of  a fcorbutic 
taint  lurking  in  the  habit ! 

Improper  diet  affe^fs  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
The  choleric  difpofition  of  the  Englifli  is  almofl:  pro- 
verbial. Were  a caufe  to  be  afligned,  it  would  be, 
that  of  their  living  fo  much  on  animal  food.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  this  iaduces  a ferocity  of  temper  un- 
known to  men  whofe  food  is  chiefly  vegetable. 

Though  thefe  and  fimilar  confequences  may  arife 
from  the  excefs  of  animal  diet,  we  are  far  from  dif. 
couraging  its  ufe  in  moderation.  In  all  cold  countries 
it  is  certainly  neceffafy ; but  the  major  part  of  the  ali- 
ment ought  neverthelefs  to  confifl  of  vegetable  fub- 
ftances.  There  is  a continual  tendency  in  animal 
food,  as  well  as  in  the  human  body  itfelf,  to  putre-f 
facbon,  which  can  only  be  counteraSed  by  the  free 
ufe  of  vegetables, 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  vegetable  food  to 
' that  of  animal,  great  nicety  is  by  no  means  required. 
It  muft  vary  according  to  circumflances,  as  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  the 
like.  The  vegetable  part,  however,  w^here  nothing 
forbids,  ought  certainly  to  preponderate,  in  the  pro- 
portion at  lead:  of  two  to  one. 

The  excefiive  confumption  of  gninaal  food  is  one 

great 
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^reat  cailfe  of  the  fcarcityof  grain.  The  food  that  a 
bullock  affords  bears  but  a fmall  proportion  to*  the 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  he  confumes. 

Good  fruit  is  an  excellent  article  of  diet ; but  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  ufed  in  this  country  by  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  is  mere  trafh.  Fruit  Oiould 
be  eaten  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when  the  fto- 
mach  is  not  loaded  with  food,  and  it  ought  never  to 
be  eaten  raw  till  it  is  thoroughly  ripe. 

BREAD, 

\ 

Or  fomething  refembling  it,  makes  a part  of  the 
diet  of  all  nations.  Hence  it  is  emphatically  called 
the  llaff  of  life.”  It  may  however  be  ufed  too  freely. 
The  late  Dr.  Fothergill  was  of  opinion,  and  we  per- 
fe£lly  agree  with  him,  that  mofi:  people  eat  more  bread 
than  is  conducive  to  their  health.  We  do  not  mean  to 
infinuate  that  bread  is  unwholefome,  but  that  the 
beft  things  may  prove  hurtful  when  taken  to  excefs.' 
A furfeit  of  bread  is  more  dangerous,  than  of  any 
other  food.  The  French  confume  vaft  quantities  of 
bread ; but  its  bad  effedls  are  prevented  by  their  co- 
pious ufe  of  foups  and  fruits,  which  have  little  or  no 
ihare  in  the  diet  of  ihe  people  of  England. 

One  important  ufe  of  bread  is ‘to  form  a mafs  fit  for 
filling  up  the  alimentary  canal,  and  carrying  the  nu- 
tritious juices  along  that  paffage  in  fuch  a ftate,  as  to 
render  them  fit  to  be  a6ted  upon  by  the  lacteal  abfor- 
bants,  which  take  up  the  nourifliment  and  convey  it 
to  the  blood.  In  this  light,  bread  may  be  confidered 
as  a foil  from  w^hence  the  nourifliment  is  drawn.  We 
do  not  fay  that  bread  contains  no  nourifliment,  but 
that  its  ufe,  as  an  article  of  diet,  does  not  folely  de- 
pend on  the  quantity  of  nutriment  it  contains,  but  in 
fome  meafure  on  it  fitnefs  as  a vehicle  for  conveying  the 
nutritious  particles  through  the  inteflinal  tubes.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  fined;  bread  is  not  alway  the  beft 
adapted  for  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  nutrition.  • 

The  richefl  food  will  not  nourifli  an  animal,  unlefs 
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the  alimentary  canal  is  fufficiently  diftended.  A dog 
has  been  fed  on  the  richeft  broth,  yet  could  not  be 
kept  alive  ; while  another,  which  had  only  the  meat 
boiled  to  a chip  and  the  broth,  throve  very  well.  This 
fliews  the  folly  of  attempting  to  nourifh  men  on  ali- 
mentary powders  and  other  concentrated  food. 

The  great  art  therefore  of  preparing  food,  is  to 
blend  the  nutritive  part  of  the  aliment  with  a fufiicient 
quantity  of  fome  light  farinaceous  fubftance,  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  alimentary  canal,  without  overcharging 
it  with  more  nutritious  particles  than  are  iieceffary 
for  the  fupport  of  the  animal.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  bread,  or  other  farinaceous  fubftances,  of 
which  there  is  a great  variety,  as  will  appear  in  the 
fequel. 

Bread  is  one  of  the  moft  expenfive  modes  of  ufing 
grain,  and  not  well  adapted  to  the  narrow  circum- 
stances of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  as  it  is 
burdened  with  two  heavy  additional  charges,  in  paf- 
fing  through  the  hands  of  both  miller  and  baker.  Be- 
Cdes,  the  former  often  grinds  down  extraneous  mat- 
ter wdth  the  wheat,  and  the  latter  as  frequently  bakes 
it  up  with  the  addition  of  lime,  chalk,  allum,  and 
other  pernicious  fubftances.  Since  the  articles  of  diet 
have  become  branches  of  manufadure,  the  public 
neither  know  w^hat  they  eat,  nor  what  they  drink. 

People  imagine,  as  the  fineft  flour  contains  the 
greateft  quantity  of  nourifliment,  tliat  it  mutt  there- 
fore be  the  moti:  proper  for  making  into  bread ; but 
this  by  no  means  follows.  The  flnefl  flour  cornes  the 
nearelt  to  flarch,  which,  though  it  may  occafionally 
prove  a good  medicine,  makes  bad  bread.  Houfe- 
hold  bread,  which  is  made  by  grinding  down  the 
whole  grain,  and  only  feparating  the  coarfer  bran,  is 
without  doubt  the  moft  wholeforne. 

The  judicious  and  benelovent  Dr.  Buchan  fays, 
“ The  bed  houfehold  bread  I ever  remember  to  have 
eat,  v/as  in  the  county  of  York.  It  was  what  they  call 
meflin  bread,  and  confided  of  wheat  and  rye  ground 
together.  1 am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  proportion. 
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but  I think  there  might  be  two  part$  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  This  bread,  when  well  fermented^, 
eats  light,  is  of  a pleafant  tafte,  and  foluble  to  the 
bowels.  After  ufing  it  for  fome  years,  I found  that 
bread  made  entirely  of  wheat  flour  was  neither  fo 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  nor  fo  conducive  to  health.” 

Bread  is  often  fpoiled  to  pleafe  the  eye.  The  arti- 
ficially whitened,  drying,  fluffing  bread,  though  made 
of  the'  heart  of  the  wheat,  is  in  reality  the  worft  of 
any ; yet  this  is  the  bread  which  moft  people  prefer, 
and  the  poorer  fort  will  eat  no  other. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  grain  are  occafionally 
made  into  bread,  fome  giving  the  preference  to  one 
and  fome  to  another,  according  to  early  cuflom  and 
prejudice.  The  people  of  South  Britain  generally  prefer 
bread  made  of  the  fineft  wheat  flour,  while  thofe  of 
the  northern  countries  eat  a mixture  of  flour  and  rye- 
meal,  or  oatmeal,  and  many  give  the  preference  to 
bread  made  of  oatmeal  alone.  The  common  people 
of  Scotland  alfo  eat  a mixed  bread,  but  more  fre- 
quently bread  of  oatmeal  only.  In  Germany  the 
common  bread  is  made  of  rye,  and  the  American  la- 
bourer thinks  no  bread  fo  flrengthening  as  that  which 
is  made  of  Indian  corn  ^ nor  do  we  much  doubt  but 
the  Laplander  thinks  his  bread  made  of  the  bones  of 
fiflies  is  the  befl  of  any! 

Bread  made  of  different  kinds  of  grain  is  more 
I wholefome  than  what  is  made  of  one  only,  as  their 
qualities  ferve  to  corretl:  one  another.  For  example, 

I wheat  flour,  particularly  the  finer  kind,  being  of  a 
I ftarchy  nature,  is  apt  to  occafion  a confumption. 

Bread  made  of  ryemeal,  on  the  other  hand,  proves 
j often  too  flippery  for  the  bowels.  A due  proportion 
i of  thefe  makes  the  befl  bread. 

j For  the  more  a6tive  and  laborious  we  would  re^ 
I commend  a mixture  of  rye  with  the  flronger  grains, 
as  peas,  beans,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  the  like. 
Thefe  maybe  blended  in  many  different  ways:  they 
make  a hearty  bread  for  a labouring  man,  and,  to 
ufe  his  own  language,  they  lie  longer  on  his  ftomach 
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than  bread  made.of  wheat  flour  only.  Barley  bread 
palTes  too  quiclcly  through  the  alimentary  canal  to 
afford  time  for  conveying  the  proper  nourifhment^ 
but  bread  made  of  barley  mixed  with  peafe  is  very 
nourifhing. 

When  potatoes,  or  boiled  grain,  are  ufed,  bread 
ceafes  to  be  a neceffary  articles  of  diet.  During  the 
late  fcarcity  of  bread,  many  perfons  made  it  a rule  not 
to  eat  above  one  half  they  ufed  to  do,  and  found  no 
inconveniency  whatever  from  the  change.  Nay,  fome 
told  us,  that  for  a confiderable  time  they  had  left  off 
the  ufe  of  bread  altogether,  without  experiencing  any 
change  in  the  Hate  of  their  health. 

A great  part  of  the  bread  confumed  in  this  country 
is'by  children.  It  is  alway  ready,  and  when  the  child 
calls  for  food,  a piece  of  bread  is  put  into  its  hand,  to 
fave  the  trouble  of  d re ffing  any  other  kind  of  viftuals. 
Of  many  children  this  is  the  principal  food,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  the  moft  proper.  Children  are  often 
troubled  with  acidities  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  bread  mixed  with  water, 
and  kept  in  a degree  of  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  hu- 
man ftomach,  foon  turns  four. 

During  the  late  fcarcity,  many  of  the  labouring 
men,  and  even  artificers,  could  not  earn  as  much 
money  as  was  fufficient  to  keep  their  families  in  the 
article  of  bread  only.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  on 
a different  plan,  fuch  families  might  have  lived  very 
comfortably.  Many  of  the  articles  of  diet  are  cheaper 
than  bread,  and  equally  wholefome.  Nearly  one  half 
of  the  expence  of  living  might  be  faved  by  a due  fe- 
iefiion  of  the  articles  of  diet! 

The  Englifti  labourer  lives  chiefly  on  bread,  which 
being  accompanied  with  other  dry,  and  often  fait 
food,  fires  his  blood,  and  excites  an  unquenchable 
thirft,  fo  that  his  perpetual  cry  is  for  drink  I 

But  the  greateft  confumption  of  bread  is  occafioned 
by  teal  It  is  faid,  that  the  fubje^ts  of  Great  Britain 
confume  a greater  quantity  of  that  herb, — than  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  all  the  other  nations  of  this  quar- 
ter 
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ter  of  the  globe.  The  loweft  woman  in  England 
muft  have  her  tea,  and  the  children  generally  fliare 
It  with  her.  As  tea  contains  no  nourilhment,  either 
for  old  or  young,  there  muft  of  courfe  be  bread  and 
butter  to  eat  along  with  it.  The  fhilling  loaf  will  not 
go  far  among  a family  of  hungry  children,  and  if  we 
add  the  coll  of  tea,  fugar,  butter,  and  milk,  the  ex- 
pence of  one  meal  will  be  more  than  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  fill  their  bellies  with  wholefome  food  three 
times  a day. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  one  half  of  the 
bread  confumed  in  England  is  ufed  to  tea,  without 
one  hearty  meal  ever  being  made  of  it ! The  higher 
ranks  ufe  tea  as  a luxury,  while  the  lower  orders 
make  a diet  of  it.  The  mifchief  occalioned  by  tea 
ariles  chiefly  from  its  being  fubftituted  for  folid 
food. 

To  a heavy,  fluggifli,  phlegmatic  man,  a mode- 
rate ufe  of  tea  may  not  prove  pernicious  ; but  where 
there  is  a debilitated  ftomach  and  an  irritabity  of  fibre, 
it  never  fails  to  do  hurt.  With  many  it  has  the 
efle6l  to  prevent  fleep. 

Tea  will  induce  a total  change  of  conflitution  in 
the  people  of  this  country.  Indeed  it  has  gone  a 
great  way  towards  effe^ling  that  evil  already.  A de- 
bility, and  confequent  irritability  of  fibre,  are  be- 
come fo  common,  that  not  only  women,  but  even 
men,  are  affe6ted  with  them.  That  clafs  of  difeafes 
which,  for  want  of  a better  name,  we  call  nervous, 
has  made  almofl  a complete  conqueft  of  the  one  fex, 
and  is  making  hafty  ftrides  towards  vanquifhing  the 
other. 

Did  women  know  the  train  of  difeafes  induced  by 
debility,  and  how  difagreeable  thefe  difeafes  render 
them  to  the  other  fex,  they  Would  fliun  tea  as  the  mofl: 
deadly  poifon ! No  man  can  love  a woman  eaten  up 
with  vapours,  or  waflied  down  with  ‘difeafes  arifing 
from  relaxation. 
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Or  meally  fubflanees,  of  one  kind  or  another,  make 
a necelTary  part  of  the  food  of  man.  Yet  there  can 
be  no  reafon  why  fuch  fubftances  fhould  always  af- 
fume  the  name  and  form  of  bread.  Many  of  them 
are  more  wholefome,  and  not  lefs  agreeable,  in  other 
forms.  Bread  is  often  ufed  to  fave  the  trouble  of 
dookery;  and,  being  portable,  is  the  moft  convenient 
article  of  diet  for  carrying  abroad. 

It  does  not,  however,  admit  of  a doubt,  that  more 
grain  is  eaten  boiled,  though  not’  in  this  country, 
than  is  made  into  bread ; and  that  this  mode  of 
cookery  is  the  moft  wholefome.  Simple  boiling  pre- 
cludes all  adulteration,  and  is  an  operation  much  lefs 
laborious  and  artificial  than  baking. 

The  moft  general  article  of  diet  among  mankind, 
is  rice.  This  may  be  made  into  a variety  of  difties; 
but  fimple  boiling  is  all  that  is  required,  to  render  it 
a proper  fubftitute  for  bread.  It  may  either  be  eaten 
alone  or  with  milk.  In  the  eaft,  it  is  ufed  with  meat, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  bread.  7'he  people  of 
this  country  believe  that  rice  proves  injurious  to  the 
eyes,  but  this  feems  to  be  without  foundation,  as  it 
has  no  fuch  effeft  on  thofe  who  make  it  the  principal 
part  of  their  food. 

Many  other  kinds  of  grain  will,  when  boiled,  make 
good  fubftitutes  for  bread.  Even  thofe  which  make  a 
harfli  and  unpleafant  fort  of  bread,  are  often  rendered 
very  palatable  by  boiling.  This  is  the  cafe  with  all 
the  leguminous  clafs  of  plants — as  pcafe,  beans,  &c. 
Even  oats  and  barley  are  more  agreeable,  as  well  as 
more  wholefome,  when  boiled,  than  made  into  bread. 

All  allow  that  peafe  and  beans  boiled,  when  young, 
are  a great  luxury.  But  when  old,  they  are  equally 
wholefome,  and,  when  properly  cooked,  by  no  means 
unpleafant.  There  are  few  who  do  not  relifli  peafe 
pudding,  and  even  prefer  it  to  bread.  Beans  are  not 
10  lit  for  this  purpofe  ^ but  they  make  an  excellent  in- 
gredient 
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gredient  in  the  poor  man’s  broth,  and  whoever  eats 
this  broth  will  find  little  occafion  for  bread. 

Pcafe  and  beans  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  fugar 
with  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
greater  proportion  of  oil,  confequently  are  more 
noLirifliing.  This  fa6t  is  confirmed  by  daily  experi- 
ence. 

On  thofe  farms  where  peafe  and  beans  are  raifed  in 
great  abundance,  the  labourers  are  much  fed  on  that 
fort  of  grain  ; but  when  removed  to  farms  where  they 
are  fed  wdth  other  kinds  of  grain,  they  foon  complain 
of  a diminution  of  ftrength,  ^d  require  a fupply  of 
peafe  meal  as  formerly. 

Nature  teems  to  have  pointed  out  the  propriety  of 
extenfive  ufe  of  peale  and  beans;  it  being  a fa6f,  that 
when  crops  of  that  kind  are  duly  alternated  with 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  the  fertility  of  the 
foil  may  be  maintained,  without  reft  or  manure,  for  ^ 
many  years  together;  whereas,  if  the  latter  be  raifed, 
on  the  fame  foil  for  feveral  years  fucceflively,  they  ren- 
der it  barren,  fo  that,  without  reft  or  manure,  its  fer- 
tility cannot  be  preferved. 

The  people  of  England  are  but  little  accuftomed  to 
the  ufe  of  boiled  grain,  though  in  many  countries  it  is 
eaten  as  a luxury.  Boiled  barley  is  a great  favourite 
with  the  Dutch,  and  is  eaten  with  milk,  butter,  or 
treacle,  it  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Dutch  failors, 
who,  in  general,  are  both  healthy  and  robuft. 

Barley  is  one  the  beft  ingredients  in  fou}).  Count 
Rumk  rd  fays,  it  poftefies  the  quality  of  lithing,  or 
thickening  foups,  in  a fuperior  degree  to  any  other 
grain.  We  have  rt  .ifon,  however,  to  believe,  that 
grits,  or  coarfe  oatmeal,  will  anfwer  that  purpofe  ftill 
better. 

Oatmeal  is  commonly  made  into  bread;  but  it  is  a 
much  more  wholefome,  as  well  as  agreeable  food, 
when  m.ade  into  hafty  pudding,  and  eaten  with  milk, 
treacle,  8cc.  The  pealants  in  many  parts  of  Britain 
make  two  meals  a day  of  it,  while  their  children  al- 
molt  wholly  fubftft  on  it ; and  it  is  well  known  that 
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both  old  and  young  who  are  thus  fed,  are  healthy  and 
robufl. 

The  opinion  of  oatmeal  being  heating,  and  occa^ 
fioning  ILin  difeafes,  is  wholly  without  foundation. 
Bread  made  of  oatmeal,  when  not  leavened,  will  fome 
times  occafion  the  heart-burn ; but  this  is  no  proof  of 
its  heating  quality,  Unleavened  bread  of  wheat  or  any 
other  grain,  produces  the  fame  effeft  on  a debilitated 
Romach.  Oatmeal  thoroughly  boiled  feldom  gives 
the  heart-burn. 

Perfons  who  are  fed  on  oatmeal  bread,  or  hafly  pud- 
dii;ig,  are  not  more  fubjeft  to  difeafes  of  the  Ikin,  than 
thofe  who  live  on  wheat  meal.  Thefe  difordcrs  pror 
ceed  more  from  the  want  of  cleanlinefs,  than  from  any 
peculiar  aliment.  The  French,  fo  far  from  thinking 
that  oatmeal  is  heating,  fpeak  of  it  as  polfefling  a cool- 
ing quality ; and  even  the  Englilh  give  oatmeal,  or  grit- 
gruel,  to  lying-in  women,  and  fick  people  of  every  de- 
fcription,  which  fliews  that  they  arc  inconfiftent  with 
themfelves,  in  alledging  that  the  blood  is  fired  by  the 
ufe  of  oatmeal. 

A lieutenant  of  the  army,  refidingat  afmall  village 
w^ithin  a few  miles  of  Edinburgh,  with  a wife  and  ten 
children,  having  no  other  income  than  his  half  pay, 
fed  the  whole  of  his  children  with  hafly  pudding  and 
butter-milk  only,  from  a conviftionthat  itwasthemoft 
wholefome  and  full  diet,  that  fell  within  the  reach  of 
his  narrow  circumftances.  They  grew  a pace,  and  it 
was  the  univerfal  remark  of  the  neighbourhood,  that 
they  were  as  fprightly,  healthy,  and  robuft,  as  other 
children,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  perfedtly  free  from  all 
fkin  difeafes. 

Children  are  feldom  well,  unlefs  when  their  bodies 
are  gently  open.  But  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  cafe 
v/hen  fed  on  oatmeal  pudding  v/ith  milk,  or  treacle, 
than  when  their  bellies  are  crammed  with  a ftarchy 
fubllance,  fuch  as  bread,  made  of  the  fineft  flour  ; yef  ^ 
this  in  England  is  the  common  food  of  children.  In- 
fants are  ftuifed  four  or  five  times  a-daywith  this  kind 
of  food — there  needs  no  conjurer  to  tell  the  confe- 
quence ! A late 
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A-Iate  author,  a man  of  learning,  but  the  dupe  of 
prejudice,  has,  by  a ridiculous  difinition  endeavoured 
to  reprefent  oats  as  proper  food  for  horfes  only.  We 
wilh  the  horfes  in  England  devoured  a fmaller  quantity 
of  that  .grain,  and  the  people  more.  Few  things 
would  have  a greater  tendency  to  leffcn  the  expence 
of  living.  The  oats  in  North  Britain  are  of  afuperior 
quality,  and  we  hope  the  people  will  long  have  the 
fenfe  to  ufe  them  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Indian  corn  is  alfo  faid  to  make  the  beft  food  when 
boiled.  Count  Rumford  obferves,  that  of  all  things 
it  makes  the  beft  pudding,  and  that  he  has  made  a 
hearty  meal  of  it,  fauce  included,  for  five  farthings. 
What  makes  good  puddings  will  make  good  dump- 
lings, and  thefe  will,  at  any  time,  fupply  the  place  of 
bread.  The  Count  alfo  remarks,  that  the  negroes  in 
America  prefer  Indian  corn  to  rice ; and  that  the 
Bavarian  peafants  prefer  it  to  wheat  j that  it  might 
be  imported  from  North  America  at  about  four  or  five 
Ihillings  per  bufliel ; that,  when  made  into  flour,  it 
would  coft  only  one  penny  farthing  per  pound  ; and 
that  it  is  highly  nutritious,  and  the  cheapeft  food 
known.  During  the  late  fcarcity  a large  quantity  of 
this  grain  was  imported  ; but  fuch  is  the  averfion  of 
the  common  people  of  this  country  to  every  fort  of 
food  to  which  they  are  not  accuftomed,  that  theyre- 
fufed  to  purchafe  it,  and  the  merchants  were  very 
great  lofers  by  the  importation.  On  the  fame  princi- 
ple the  Germans,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  could 
not  be  induced  to  eat  potatoes,  though  now  they  are 
become  extremely  fond  of  them. 

The  American,  the  Italian,  and  the  German,  all 
cook  Indian  corn,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  North  Bri- 
tain does  his  oatmeal,  by  making  it  into  hafty  pud- 
ding. It  may  be  eaten  in  a variety  of  ways.  Some 
eat  it  with  a fauce  compofed  of  butter  and  brown 
fugar,  or  treacle.  Others  eat  it  with  milk  only.  In 
either  way  it  make  a good,  cheap,  and  wholefome 
diet,  by  no  means  difagreeable  to  thofe  who  are  not 
over  nice. 
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The  only  other  grain  we  fliall  mention  as  heft  when 
boiled,  is  buck  wheat : — It  is  of  a very  mucilaginous 
nature,  and  of  courfe  highly  nutritious.  In  leveral 
parts  of  Europe,  it  conftitutes  a principal  part  of  the 
food  of  the  lower  people.  In  former  times  it  was 
eaten  in  Ruffia,  not  by  the  lower  ciaffes  only,  even  the 
nobility  made  ufe  of  it.  Boiled,  and  then  buttered,  it 
was  fueh  a favourite  of  the  great  Czar  Peter,  that  he 
is  faid  feldom  to  have  fupped  on  any  thing  elfe. 

BUTTER 

Is  fo  much  ufed  in  this  country  that  it  has  been  faid 
that  “ the  EngliOi  have  a thoufand  religions  and  but 
one  fauce  ! It  muft  be  allowed  that  they  ufe  butter 
with  almoft  ail  kinds  of  food.  Butter,  though  a good 
article  of  diet,  may  be  ufed  too  freely,  and  that  is  the 
cafe  in  this  country.  To  weak  fiomachs  it  is  hurtful, 
even  in  fmall  quantities,  and  when  ufed  freely,  it 
proves  prejudicial  to  the  flrongeff. 

Butter,  like  other  things  of  an  oily  nature,  has  a con- 
flant  tendency  to  turn  rancid.  This  procefs,' by  the 
'heat  of  the  (lornacb,  is  greatly  accelerated,  infomuch 
that  many  people,  foon  after  eating  butter,  complain 
of  its  rifing  on  their  ftomachs,  in  a (late  highly  dila- 
greeable.  Oils  of  every  kind  are  with  difBculty  mixed 
with  watery  fluids.  This  is  the  reafon  why  butter 
floats  on  the  ftoinach,  and  rifes  in  fuch  an  unpleafant 
manner. 

Perfons  afflifted  with  bile  fliould  ufe  butter  very 
fparingly.  Some  fceptical  authors  doubt  whether  or 
not  aliment  of  any  kind  has  an  efle^t  on  the  bile.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  many  patients,  afflicted 
with  complaints  which  were  fuppofed  be  occafloned 
by  b ile,  have  been  completely  cured  by  a total  ablfi- 
nence  from  butter. 

The  nioft  violent  bilious  complaints  ar  eevidently  oc- 
cafioned  by  food  that  became  rancid  on  the  flomach, 
as  the  cholera  morbus  and  the  like.  Nor  can  fuch 
cofnplaints  be  cured,  till  the  rancid  matter  is  totally 
evacuated  by  vomiting  and  purging:  But 
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But  fuppofiug  butter  did  not  poffefs  the  quality  of 
beco^ning  rancid  on  the  liomach,  it  may,  neverthelefs, 
prove  hurtful  to  digeftion.  Oils  of  all  kinds  are  of  a 
relaxing  quality,  and  tend  to  impede  the  adlion  of  di- 
gedion.  Hence  the  cuftom  of  giving  rich  broths  and 
fat  meats  to  perfons  who  have  a voracious  appetite. 

The  free  ufe  of  butter  and  other  oily  fubffances,  hot 
only  tends  to  relax  the  ftomach,  and  impede  its  action, 
but  to  induce  a debility  of  the  folids,  which  paves  the 
way  to  many  maladies.  In  a country  where  two  thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  lead  fedentary  lives,  a debility  of 
fibre  muft  predominate.  Whatever  increafes  that 
debility  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Children,  in  general,  are  difpofed  to  difeafes  arifing 
from  relaxation.  Butter,  of  courfe,  ought  to  be  given 
to  them  with  a very  fparing  hand.  Bat  is  this  the 
cafe  ? By  no  means.  Bread  and  butter  conftitute  a 
great  part  of  the  food  of  children.  Hence  the  grofs 
humours  they  are  fo  much  troubled  with,  arc  partly 
owing  to  this  food.  As  children  abound  with  moif- 
ture,  bread  alone  is,  generally  fpeaking,  better  for 
them  than  bread  with  butter. 

We  have  been  aftoniHied  to  fee  the  quantities  of 
butter  eaten  by  grofs  women  who  lead  fedentary  lives. 
Their  tea  bread  is  generally  contrived  fo  as  to  luck  up 
butter  like  a fpunge.  What  quantities  of  crumpets 
and  muffins  will  they  devour  in  a morning,  foaked 
with  this  oil;  and  afterwards  complain  of  indigelHon, 
when  they  have  eat  as  much  as  would  overload  the  fto- 
mach  of  a ploughman.  Dr.  Fothergill  is  of  opinion, 
that,  butter  produces  the  nervous  or  fick  head-ach,  fo 
common  among  the  women  of  this  country.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  it  is  often  cured  by  an  emetic. 

Oils,  in  certain  quantities,  excite  naufea,  and  even 
vomiting.  They  muH,  of  courfe,  prove  unfriendly  to 
digeftion.  A Dutch  failor,  we  are  told,  can  digeft 
train  oil.  So  may  an  Englilh  failor;  but  it  would  be 
very  improper  food  for  a delicate  woman. 

To  fome  of  the  leaner  farinaceous  or  mcally  fubllan* 
ces,  as  potatoes,  pcafe,  8cc.  butter  makes  a very  pro- 
per 
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per  addition ; but  here  we  would  recommend  the 
butter  to  be  made  into  fauce  with  a little  flour: and 
water,  both  for  vegetables  and  the  more  oily  kinds  of 
fifli,  as  falmon  or  herrings,  which  will  make  them  lie 
lighter  on  the  ftomach  and  be  more  eafily  digefted, 

Butter  is  rather  a grbfs  food,  and  fitter  for  the  athle- 
tic and  laborious,  than  the  fedentary  and  delicate.  It 
is  lefs  hurtful  when  eaten  frefli  than  falted.  Salt  but- 
ter certainly  tends  to  induce  the  Ikin  difeafes,  and  the 
free  ufe  of  it  at  fea  may  have  fome  fliare  in  bringing 
on  that  dreadful  malady,  fo  deftru^tive  to  our  brave 
failors,  the  fea  fcurvy.' 

The  beft  method  of  rendering  fait  butter  lefs  hurt- 
ful, is  to  mix  it  with  a fmall  quantity  of  honey,  and 
keep  it  for  ufe.  In  this  way  it  may  be  given  to  chil- 
dren with  greater  freedom.  In  North  Britain  this 
method  of  mixing  butter  with  honey  is  well  known, 
and  from  a common  proveb,  the  cuflom  appears  to  be 
very  ancient. 

Butter,  in  itfelf,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful,  as  when 
combined  with  certain  other  things.  For  example  : 
Tread  made  with  butter  is  almoil  indigefiible,  and 
paflries  of  every  kind  are  little  better^  yet  many  peo- 
ple almoft  live  upon  pafiry,  and  it  is  univerfally  given 
to  children  I It  is  little  better,  however,  than  poifon, 
and  never  fails  to  to  diforder  their  ftomachs.  The 
fond  mother  cannot  pafs  a paftry  fliop,  without  treat- 
ing her  darling  boy  with  fome  of  the  dainties,  and 
then  wonders  how  he  got  the  cough,  or  cholic  ! 

The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Buchan  fays  I 
have  known  a man  feemingly  in  perfeft  health,  who, 
by  eating  a penny-worth  of  pafiry,  as  he  pafied  along 
the  fireet,  was  feized  with  fuch  an  afthmatic  fit,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  home,  and  had  nearly 
Joft  his  life.  This  occurred  whenever  he  inadver- 
tently eat  any  thing  baked  with  butter  in  it.’' 

Cheefe,  as  a diet,  is  alfo  injurious  to  health.  It 
fhould  never  be  eaten  but  as  a defert.  It  occafions 
conftipation,  fires  the  blood,  and  excites  a conftant 
craving  for  drink.  It  Is  very  improper  for  the  fedentary, 
and  hardly  to  be  digefied  even  by  the  athletic.  It 
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If  men  will  live  on  dry  bread,  poor  cbeefe,  fait 
butter,  broiled  bacon,  and  fuch  like  parching  food, 
they  will  find  the  way  to  the  ale-houfe,  the  bane  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  the  fouree  of  half  the  beggary 
in  the  nation  I 

FRUITS  AND  ROOTS 

Form  a large  clafs  of  fubftitutes  for  bread.  The 
latter,  being  produced  under  ground,  are  lefs  liable 
to  fuffer  from  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons  than  grain 
Men  who  with  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  multitude 
may  enveigh  againfl:  the  fubftitutes  for  bread ; but 
reafon  and  found  fenfe  fay,  the  more  fubftitutes  for 
bread  the  better.  When  one  fails  reeourfe  can  be  had 
to  another. 

In  warm  climates  the  inhabitants  have  many  fubfti- 
tutes for  bread,  and  as  their  feafons  are  more  uniform 
than  ours,  they  can  generally  depend  on  the  plant,  or 
whatever  it  is,  proving  produSive.  The  plaintain- 
tree,  commonly  called  the  Indian  fig,  which  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  cultivated  in  South  America, 
bears  fruit  of  a fweetifli  tafte,  which  will  diflTolve  in 
the  mouth  without  chewing.  It  is  eaten  either  raw, 
fried,  or  roafted.  When  intended  to  fupply  the  place 
of  bread,  it  is  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  and  eaten 
either  boiled  or  roafted.  The  banena  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  nature,  but  its  fruit  is  greatly  fuperior  both  in 
tafte  and  flavour. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea,  orLadrone  iflands, 
are  fupplied  with  bread  from  a tree,  which  has  been 
lately  imported  into  our  Weft  India  iflands,  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  there. 
It  has  a flight  degree  of  fweetnefs,  but  not  much 
flavour.  It  refembles  new  bread,  and  requires  to  be 
roafted  before  it  is  eaten,  Thofe  who  have  tafted  it 
fay,  that  it  is  in  no  refpect  fuperior  to  the  potatoe. 

In  fome  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  the  inhabitants 
fupply  the  place  of  grain  by  making  bread  from  the' 
root  of  a flirub  called  the  cafTaba,  or  caflava.  This 
bread  is  very  infipid,  yet  the  natives  are  fond  of  it. 

No.  17  3 Y But 
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But  the  moft  general  fubftitute  for  bread  in  the 
Weft  Indies  are  the  yams.  There  are  three  different 
fpecies  of  this  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are  prom  if-/ 
cuoufly  ufed  for  bread.  They  are  faid  to  be  very  nu- 
tritious, of  eafy  digeftioft;^  aiid^  when  properly  dreffed, 
are  by  fome  preferred  to  the  bcft  wheaten  bread.  The 
tafte  is  fomewhatlike  the  potatoes  but  more  lufcious. 
The  negroes  generally  eat  them  boiled,  and  beaten 
into  a maffi.  The  white  people  have  them  ground 
into  flour,  and  make  bread  and  puddings  of  them. 
They  can  be  preferved  for  feveral  feafons,  without 
lofing  any  of  their  primitive  goodnefs. 

Of  all  the  fubftitutes  for  bread  in  Europe,  the  pota- 
toe  is  the  moft  extenfively  ufeful.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Peru,  and  has  been  in  Europe  about  two 
hundred  years.  Like  moft  other  important  difcoveries 
it  made  but  a flow  progrefs,  and  is  ftill  far  from  being 
fo  generally  cultivated  as  it  deferves  to  be.  It  is  in- 
deed known  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  but  its  culture 
is  beft  underftood  in  Ireland  and  the  northern  parts 
of  England.  At  Harwich,  however,  the  preference 
is  given  to  the  Dutch  potatoes,  brought  over  by  the 
packets  between  that  place  and  Helvoet  Sluys.  There 
is  a light  fandy  foil  in  Holland  very  favourable  to  the 
culture  of  that  ineftimable  root. 

As  this  plant  thrives  in  every  foil,  and  feldom  fuf- 
fers  from  the  inclemency  of  leafons,  we  muff  blame 
ourfelves  if  we  fuffer  a famine  to  exift.  Indeed  no 
fuch  thing  can  ever  be,  where  due  attention  is  paid 
to  the  culture  of  potatoes.  A far  greater  quantity  of 
farinaceous  food  can  be  raifed  on  an  acre  of  ground 
planted  with  potatoes,  than  fown  with  any  kind  of 
grain.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a return  of  forty 
for  one.  They  are  not  fo  heavy  a food  as  com,  but  * 
no  man  will  ever  perilli  for  hunger  who  can  have  po- 
latoes. 

Potatoes  abound  with  an  infipid  juice,  which  in- 
duces fome  to  think  that  they  are  not  very  nutritious. 
Fa£l:s,  however,  are  againft  this  opinion.  Some  of 
the  ftouteft  men  we  known,  are  brought  up  on  milk 

and 
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<3in(J  potatoes.  Dr.  Pierlon,  who  has  beftowed  fome 
pains  in  analizing  this  root,  fays,  that  potatoes  and 
water  alone,  with  common  fait,  can  nourilh  men  com- 
pletely. They  differ  in  colour  and  confidence,  but 
not  materially  with  regard  to  their  nutritive  qualities. 

Some  thinV  the  firm  kind  are  the  mod  nutritious; 
but  the  Irifh,  who  mud  be  good  judges,  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  meally.  The  difference,  however,  de- 
pends much  on  the  mode  of  cooking  them. 

More  than  half  the  fubdance  of  potatoes  confids  of 
water,  and  experience  fliews,  that  that  mode  of  cook- 
ing, which  mod  diminifhes  their  moidure,  is  to  be 
preferred.  In  London  they  are  drenched  in  water 
and  wafned  before  they  are  brought  to  market,  which 
accounts,  in  a great  meafue,  for  the  bad  quality  of  the 
London  potatoes. 

They  are  dreffed  in  a variety  of  ways  but  fimple 
boiling  or  roading  feems  to  be  all  the  cooking  they 
require,  to  render  them  a proper  fubditute  for  bread. 

Some  are  fond  of  making  bread  of  them.  This,  in 
our  opinion,  is  marring  both.  Why  manufacture  any 
thing  into  bread,  which  requires  only  the  aid  of  fire  to 
make  it  fuch  ? Nobody  thinks  of  making  dough  of 
the  bread  fruit ; but  the  potatoe  might  with  as  great- 
propriety  be  called  the  bread  root,  as  it  is  made 
into  bread  by  the  fame  procefs. 

Stewed  mutton  and  potatoes  makes  not  only  a non- 
rifliing  but  a very  palatable  difh.  The  excefs  of  fat  of 
the  n.iutton  which,  when  otherwife  cooked,  fudains 
great  lofs,  is  thus  preferved,  by  being  abforbed  by  the 
potatoes.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  when 
potatoes  are  ufed  in  broth  or  dews,  they  ought  previ- 
ouflv  to  be  boiled,  and  the  water  thrown  away,  as  it 
contains  fomething  deleterious.  Simple  boiling  or 
roading  is  fufficient  to  prepare  them  to  fupply  the 
place  of  bread,  but  when  they  are  intended  to  ferve 
as  a meal,  they  require  fomething  of  a fofteniing  nature 
as  niilk,  or  butter  made  into  fauce  with  flour  and  wa- 
ter, What  a treafure  is  a rniich  cow  and  a potatoe 
garden,  to  a poor  man  with  a large  family!  Yet, 

with 
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with  a little  attention  from  landlords  and  farmers,  al- 
mod  every  man  might  be  fo  accommodated,  or  at  lead 
with  the  latter.  What  a fource  of  real  wealth  and 
population!  Men  would  multiply,  and  poverty,  un- 
lefs  among  the  profligate,  be  unknown.  Horfes  are 
foaietimes  fed  with  potatoes,  and  become  very  fond 
pf  them.  With  the  addition  of  a fmall  quantity  of 
hay,  they  are  found  to  be  fufficiently  nourifliing. 

We  would  beg  leave  to  recommend,  both  to  land-, 
lords  and  farmers  a careful  perufal  of  Earl  Winchel- 
fea’s  excellent  letter  to  fir  John  Sinclair,  on  the  advan- 
tages of  cottagers  renting  lands.  This  humane  No- 
bleman takes  up  the  matter  in  a truly  patriotic  light, 
and  fliews,  that  farmers,  indead  of  leflening  the  num- 
ber of  poor,  do  every  thing  they  can  to  multiply  them  ^ 
and  we  are  forry  to  fay  that,  fo  far  as  our  obfervations 
go,  they  entirely  agree  with  his  lordfliip’s. 

Some  think  that  the  potatoe,  unlefs  it  is  made  into 
bread,  will  not  keep.  But  here  w^e  have  proof  from 
that'friend  to  mankind.  Dr.  Buchan,  he  fays  An  ac- 
cident taught  me  the-  contrary.  Many  years  ago  a 
friend  of  mine  fent  me  a potatoe,  after  it  had  been 
roafled  in  an  oven,  on  account  of  its  lingular  figure.. 
I 1 Id  it  on,  a fhelf  among  fome  other  things  of  the 
like  kind,  and  was  furprifed,  on  removing  them  many 
years  after,  to  find  the  potatoe  quite  frefli,  though  as 
dry  as  a bone.  On  grating  it  down  it  was  perfeftly 
fweet ; and  as  fit  for  making  foup  as  the  day  it  was 
roaded.’'  We  apprehend  that  nothing  made  into 
bread  W’ould  have  kept  fo  long, 

Poderity  will  hardly  believe  that  a fcarcity  of  bread 
could  be  felt  in  Britain,  at  a time  when  it  was  known 
that  a fufficient  quantity  of  farinaceous  food  could  be 
raifed  in  one  county  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
iilaud.  Let  proper  incouragement  be  given  to  the 
culture  of  potatoe'^  and  fet  farqine  at  defiance. 

Many  other  domedic  roots,  fprouts,  &c.  are  very 
wholefome,  and  may  pccafionally  fupply  the  place  of 
bread.  Of  thefe  Mr.  Bryant  of  Norwich  reckons  a- 
boveforty^  but  we  dr  all  only  take  notice,  by  way  of 
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fpecimen,  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  produftive.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  no  nation  can  be  very  popu- 
lous, which  does  not  draw  a gre’at  part  of  its  food 
from  underground. 

The  Jerufalem  artichoke  is  a native  of  Brazil,  but, 
having  been  long  cultivated  in  this  country,  it  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  defcription.  From  its  tafte, 
which  is  like  that  of  artichoke  bottoms,  it  would  feem 
to  be  nutritious,  and  is  far  from  being  unpleafant  to 
the  palate.  Some  reckon  it  windy,  but  this  may  be 
corrected  in  the  cooking,  by  warm  fpices,  and  as  the 
plant  is  very  produftive  we  would  recommend  it  to 
be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  potatoes  and  the  other 
meally  roots. 

Of  the  efculent  roots  in  this  country,  the  parfnip  is 
reckoned  the  moft  nourifliing.  It  is  alfo  of  eafydigef- 
don,  and  is  agreeable  to  moft  palates,  Some  indeed 
diflike  it  on  account  of  its  fweetnefs ; but  that  is  proof 
of  its  nutritive  quality,  fugar  being  the  moft  nourifhing 
thing  in  nature.  We  are  told  that,  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, the  poor  people  make  beer  from  this  foot. 

There  is  not  any  plant  that  affords  a more  ftriking 
proof  of  the  benefits  of  culture  than  the  turnip.  In 
its  wild  ftate  it  is  good  for  little  or  nothing  ; but, 
when  properly  cultivated,  it  not  only  affords  whole- 
fome  nourifhment  for  man,  but  furniflies  the  principal 
winter  food  for  cattle.  Thefe  is  a fpecies  of  this  plant 
which  grows  in  North  Britain,  called  the  yellow  tur- 
nip, which  is  fweet,  and  of  a quality  fuperior  to  thofe 
produced  in  the  fouth,  particularly  about  London, 
which  are  bitter  and  ftringy.  The  yellow  turnip  is 
the  moft  nourifliing,  and  alfo  the  moft  hardy  in  fiiftain- 
ing  the  winter.  It  is  eaten  with  milk  to  cure  the  con- 
fumption  and  fcurvy.  jVfargraaf  fays,  he  could  extraft 
no  fugar  from  the  turnip,  which  affords  ground  to  con- 
clude, that  it  is  not  fo  nutritive  as  certain  other  roots. 
Not  only  the  root  of  the  turnip,  but  the  tops,  when 
young,  make  pleafant  greens.  The  fprouts,  if  gathered 
when  very  tender,  make  an  excellent  fallad. 

The  carrot,  like  the  turnip,  is  good  for  little  in  hs 
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natural  date,  being  fmall,  tough,  and  ftringy.  Ma- 
nured, it  grows  large,  fucculent,  and  of  a pleafant  fla- 
vour. It  ought  however  to  be  eaten  young  otherwife 
it  lies  on  the  flomach,  and  is  hard  of  digeftion.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  feveral  foups,  and  being  folid,  may 
in  foine  meafure  fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

Salfafy,  fkirret  and  the  feveral  kinds  of  beets  are  all 
pleafant  and  nourifhing.  They  are  alfo  of  eafy  digef- 
tion, and  maybe  drefled  in  a variety  of  ways.  Margraaf 
has  by  experiment  difcovered,  that  both  Ikirrets  and 
beets  contain  a confiderable  quantity  of  fugar.  Though 
the  extra61:ing  a faccharine  fait  from  thefe  plants  may 
be  no  objeft  while  we  poflefs  the  Weft  India  iflands, 
yet  it  ferves  to  fliew  that  they  poflTefs  a quantity  of  nu- 
tritious matter,  fufflcient  to  give  them  a rank  among 
the  articles  calculated  to  fupply  the  place  of  bread. 

The  onion,  we  are  told,  was  a great  favourite  in 
Egypt'  fourthoufand  years  ago,  and  Dr.  HaflTalqueft 
fays,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  whoever  has 
tafted  the  onions  of  Egypt,  muft  allow,  that  none  can 
be  better  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  There,  he  lays, 
they  are  fweet,  though  in  many  countries  they  are 
ftrong  and  naufeous.  There  they  are  foft,  whereas  in 
northern  countries  they  are  hard ; and  their  coats  fo 
compaft,  that  they  are  difficult  to  digeft.  This  very 
quality  may  recommend  them  in  countries  where  food 
is  fcarce.  The  Doftor  obferves,  that  the  Turks  eat 
them  roafted  to  their  meat  as  we  do  bread,  and  are  fo 
fond  of  them  that  they  wifli  to  be  indulged  with  this  | 
difli  in  Paradife.  j 

From  the  Do6tor'S  account  one  would  be  induced 
to  believe  that  the  onions  ufed  in  Egypt  was  of  a dif- 
ferent fpecies  from  ours  ; but  it  may  depend  on  the  ; 
mode  of  culture,  as  well  as  on  the  warmth  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  difference  of  the  foil,  as  we  find  in  the  I 
fputhern  parts  of  Europe  they  are  milder  than  in  the 
more  northerly.  In  Spain  they  are  very  mild,  and  a root 
weighing  two  pounds  will  grow  from  a Tingle  feed. 

Onions  are  drefled  in  a variety  of  ways,  but  in  regard 
to  wholefomenefs,  there  is  no  method  better  than  fsmple 
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boiling.  By  this  method  of  cooking,  they  are  rendered 
Ynild,  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  go  off  without  leaving  any 
difagreeable  heat  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels.  Many 
Ihun  them  for  the  llrong  difagreeable  fmell  they  com- 
municate to  the  breath.  Mr.  Bryant  fays,  this  may  be 
remedied,  by  eating  a few  raw  parfley  leaves  immedi- 
ately after,  which  will  effectually  overcome  the  onions, 
and  caufe  them  to  fit  more  eafily  on  the  ftomach. 

The  leek  is  generally  reckoned  among  pot-herbs; 
but  as  the  root  is  the  part  chiefly  ufed,  the  confidera- 
tion  of  it  comes  under  the  prefent  difcufflon.  In- 
deedj  it  is  as  properly  a root  as  the  onion,  which  grows 
chiefly  above  ground.  The  leek,  as  well  as  the  onion, 
is  faid  to  be  a conftant  difli  at  the  table  of  the  Egypti- 
ans, who  chop  them  friiall  and  eat  them  with  their 
meat. 

The  leek  is  ufed  as  a pot-herb,  in  mofl  parts  of  Bri^ 
tain,  efpecially  in  Wales^  where  the  natives  are  faid 
to  be  fond  of  it.  In  Scotland  a full  grown  fowl  and  a 
fmall  piece  of  fait  beef,  ftewed  with  a large  quantity 
of  leeks,  is  a very  favourite  difli.  In  our  opinion  the 
leek  is  not  fo  generally  ufed  any  where  as  it  deferves 
to  be.  There  is  no  ingredient  goes  into  foup  that  is 
more  wholefome,  or  that  gives  it  a better  flavour  than 
leeks.  They  are  in  many  refpecis  medicinal,  and  as  an 
ingredient  in  foups,  they  are  much  fuperior  to  the 
onion,  or  any  other  pot-herb  whatever. 

it. is  a faCi  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  boiling 
of  vegetable  fubftances  thoroughly,  extricates  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  air,  and  makes  them  lefs  liable 
to.  produce  flatulency. 

Mr.  Bryant  in  his  hiflory  of  efculent  plants,  enume- 
rates above  450,  each  of  which  affords  a wholefome 
nourifhment,  and  might  be  occafionally  ufed  in  place 
of  bread:  but  of  thefe  we  think  the  above  fpecimen 
is  fufiicient  to  fliew  how  liberal  nature  is  in  fupplying 
man  with  food,  provided  he  will  take  the  trouble  of 
culvating  and  cooking  it. 
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May  be  confidered  as  fiibftitutes  for  bread.  If 
j3roperly  made,  they  will  ferve  for  both  bread  and 
drink.  Though  broth  is  a difh  of  the  greaft  antiquity, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  extremely  delicious,  yet  it 
is  not  a favourite  in  this  country.  Here  the  people 
are  fond  of  what  they  call  folids ; yet  thofe  very  folids 
they  make  into  broth,  by  fwallowing  as  much  drink 
as  they  can  get.  The  only  difference  is,  the  foreigner 
makes  his  broth  in  a pot,  and  the  Englifhman  makes 
his  in  the  ftomach. 

A very  fenfible  anonymous  writer  obferves,  that  in 
England  a pound  of  meat  makes  fimply  a pound  of 
food  j whereas,  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  that 
quantity  of  animal  food,  when  flewed  down  with  ve- 
getables  and  Scotch  barley,  will  produce  an^^ample 
meal  for  half  a dozen  people.  Hence  he  juftly  infers 
that,  among  the  variety  of  fchemes  which  may  have 
been  devifed  by  the  humane  for  relieving  the  diftreffes- 
of  the  poor,  a better  and  more  extenfive  charity  can- 
not be  devifed  than  that  of  inftrufting  them  in  a new 
mode  of  cookery. 

The  fame  author  adds  that  the  refult  of  his  experi- 
ments on  this  fubje^f  had  exceeded  his  moft  fanguine 
expeftations,  and  that  each  day  gave  him  frefli  proofs 
of  the  excellency  of  his  plan  for  teaching  the  poor 
and  needy  to  find  themfelves  in  a wholefome  and  pa- 
latable diet,  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  in  which  little  or  no 
bread  was  required:'  He  concludes  by  afferting  that 
there  is  fcarce  a place  in  this  kingdom  where  twenty 
perfons  may  not  have  a wholefome,  hearty,  and  pala- 
table meal  for  three  fhillings. 

This  anonymous  letter  is  followed  by  one  from 
Colonel  Poynter,  two  from  Dr.  Johnfton,  of  the  royal 
hofpital  at  Haflar,  addreffed  to  Admiral  Waldegrave, 
and  one  from  the  Admiral  himfelf,  written  for  infer- 
tion  in  a public  paper.  They  contain  a variety  of 
receipts  for  making  cheap,  wholefome,  and  nourifh- 
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ing  difhes  which  confift  chiefly  of  broths,  foups,  and 
flews,  or  what  they  call  pottage,  and  are  calculated 
to  make  a hearty  and  plentiful  meal  without  bread  or 
drink. 

The  writer  who  has  paid  mofl  attention  to  the  ina- 
provement  of  cookery  for  the  benefit  of  the,  poor, 
is  count  Rumford.  In  his  economical  and  philofo- 
phical  eflays,  he  has  given  fuch  a variety  of  forms  for 
making  wholefome,  cheap,  and  nouriihing  foups, 
flews,  and  other  difhes  for  common  ufe,  that  little 
more  feems  neceflary  to  be  faid  on  the  fubjeft.  Wc 
fliall  only  obferve  that  the  mode  of  living  on  broths, 
foups,  hafty-pudding,  and  fuch  like,  fo  warmly  and 
jullly  recommended  by  the  count,  has  been  pfa£lifcd 
in  the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom  from  time  im^ 
memorial.  There  the  food  of  people  in  general  is 
hafty-pudding  with  milk  for  breakfaft  and  fupper,  and 
broth,  with  vegetables  and  meat,  for  dinner.  The 
poorer  fort  often  make  broth  without  meat ; but  they 
all  ufe  vegetables  in  great  abundance,  and  fometimes 
they  fupply  the  place  of , meat  with  butter.  As  the 
hafty-pudding  and  milk  make  a compleat  meal,  no 
bread  is  neceflary  either  at  fupper  or  breakfaft ; nor  is 
much  required  at  dinner,  as  the  broth  is  made  thick 
with  barley,  cabbage,  and  a variety  of  other  vegeta- 
bles or  pot-herbs.  Cabbage  is  a favourite  ingredient 
in  the  Scotchman's  broth.  It  is  feldom  made  without 
this  article,  which  is  not  eaten  fo  early  as  in  England. 
It  is  there  fuflered  to  grow  to  maturity,  and  when  that 
is  the  cafe  there  is  no  plant  more  productive.  This 
the  Germans  know  well,  and  make  it  into  four  crput, 
one  of  the  beft  antidotes  againft  the  feurvy  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

This  kind  of  diet  not  only  faves  bread  but  drink. 
The  labourer  who  lives  on  hafty-pudding  and  foups, 
feldom  has  occafion  for  drink : while  he  who  is  burnt 
up  with  dry  bread  and  cheefe,  or  fait  meat  broiled, 
has  a continual  third,  and  fpends  the  greater  part  of 
his  earnings  in  liquor.  This,  by  aCling  as  a powerful 
ftimulus,  may  make  him  do  more  work  for  fome  time 
No.  13  3 2 but 
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but  it  generally  cuts  him  off  in  the  middle  of  his  days 
The  Englifh  labourer,  who  works  hard  and  drinks 
hard,  feidom  lives  long,  and  is  an  old  man  when  he 
ihoLild  be  in  his  prime. 

The  roafling  of  meat  is  a wafteful  mode  of  cookery 
which  ought  to  be  avoided  by  the  poorer  fort  of 
people,  as  much  of  the  fubftance,  and  the  moft  nu- 
tritive parts,  are  loft  by  fcorching,  and  fly  off  by  eva- 
poration. 

Should  it  be  faid,  that  flops  are  recommended  in 
place  of  folid  food.  They  are  fuch  / ps,  however, 
as  the  greateft  heroes  of  antiquity  lived  upon ; and 
though  we  have  viftted  moft  parts  of  the  ifland,  we 
know  of  no  better  men  tnan  thofe  who  live  in  the 
manner  deferibed  above,  nor  are  the  people  anywhere 
more  healthy,  or  longer  lived. 

Broth  is  not  qnly  adifli  of  great  antiquity,  but  one 
that  can  be  made  in  a great  variety  of  ways.  It  re- 
ceives into  its  compontion  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftance  of  every  kind  that  are  ufed  in  diet,  and  it  may 
be  feafoned  fo  as  to  fuit  every  palate.  Indeed,  peo- 
ple early  accuftomed  to  eat  broths  properly  made,  are 
generally  fond  of  them  for  their  whole  lives. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  affign  a realon  why  the  in- 
habitants of  South  Britain  Ihould  diflike  a difli  fo 
much  reliflied  by  other  nations.  Cuftom,  no  doubt, 
fettles  all  thefe  things;  but  how  cuftoms  arife,  is  not 
fo  clear  a matter.  If  an  alteration  in  diet  is  to  be  in- 
troduced with  effeft,  it  muft  begin  with  children. 
Whatever  men  are  accuftomed  to  eat  when  young, 
they  generally  prefer  for  the  reft  of  their  lives.  Were 
the  children  in  South  Britain  taught  to  eat  hafty-pud- 
ding,  with  milk,  for  breakfaft  and  fupper;  broth, 
and  vegetables,  with  meat  boiled  in  it,  for  dinner, 
they,  v/ould  relifli  thefe  difhes  as  long  as  they  lived, 
would  And  little  occaflon  for  bread,  and  ftill  lefs  for 
drink;  and  would  thrive  better  than  on  their  prelent 
food.  • . . 

W'hat  parents  love  themfelves,  they  generally  give 
to  their  children,  without  any  regard  to  its  being  pro- 
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per  for  them  or  not.  We  have  feen  a father  who  was 
fond  of  ftrong  beer,  make  his  fon,  an  infant,  guzzle 
it  at  every  meal;  and  the  mother  who  deliglits  in  tea, 
does  not  fail  to  give  it  to  her  daughter  w^henever  flie 
takes  it  to  hcrfeif.  By  this  conduft,  the  fon  becomes 
a drunkard,  and  the  daughter  feps  tea  in  place  of  folid 
food,  until  (lie  is  eaten  up  with  vapours  and  other 
nervous  diforders. 

Count  Rumford  fays,  brown  foup  is  the  common 
breakfaft  of  Bavarian  peafants,  to  wliich  they  occa- 
fionally  add  bread.  This  he  avers  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable in  all  refpe6ts  to  that  pernicious  wafli,  tea,^ 
with  which  the  lower  claiTes  of  the  inhabitants  ot 
this  ifland  drench  their  flomachs,  and  ruin  their  con- 
ftitutions.  He  adds,  that  a iimple  infufion  of  this 
drug,  drank  boiling  hot,  as  the  poor  generally  drink 
it,  is  certainly  a poifon,  which,  though  it  be  fome- 
times  flow  in  its  operation,  never  fails  to  produce 
fatal  eiTe^fs,  even  in  the  ftrongefl  conftitution,  where 
the  free  ufe  of  it  is  continued  for  a confiderable  length 
of  time. 

The  German  on  his  polenta,  the  American  on  his 
mufli,  and  the  North  Britain  on  his  hafty-pudding, 
can  make  a hearty  breakfaft  for  a tenth  part  of  what 
a tea-breakfaft  would  cod,  wdiile  it  is  infinitely  more 
wholefome.  It  has  alfo  the  advantage  that  no  bread 
is  necedary.  > 

It  is  urged  when  recommending  foups  to  the  poor, 
that  they  had  not  time  to  make  them,  and  that  they 
could  not  afford  fuel  on  account  of  its  price,  as  it  is 
dear  in  great  towns.  ' They  can,  however,  find  fuel 
twice  a-day  to  boil  a tea-kettle,  and  time' to  make  the 
tea,  which  is  a more  tedious  operation,  by  far,  than 
making  a mefs  of  hady-pudding.  For  a great  part 
of  the  year  even  the  pooreft  perfou  mud  have  a little 
fire;  and  it  w'ould  require  no  more  to  make  a comfor- 
table mefs  of  foup,  w'hich  is  always  bed  when  made 
with  a flow  fire. 

The  mode  of  living  that  we  wmuld  recommend  to 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  with  a view  to  dive 
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(^xpence  and  improve  their  health,  is  to  fubftitute  oc** 
calionally  other  farinaceous  fubftances  in  the  place  of 
bread,  as  potatoes,  &:c.  to  give  up  in  a great  meafure 
the  ufe  of  roafted,  baked,  and  broiled  meats,  and  to 
fupply  their  place  with  broths,  foups,  liews,  and  fuch 
like,  made  with  a little  meat  and  plenty  of  vegetables  ^ 
to  give  to  children,  and  to  grown  people  who  will  eat 
it,  for  brcakfafr,  milk-porridge^  or  hafty-pudding  with 
milk,  fmall  beer,  or  treacle.  This  will  be  found  a 
more  wholefome  brcakfaft  than  tea,  white  it  is  much 
cheaper  and  requires  no  bread. 

Th(^  celebrated  Dr.  Huffland,  in  his  art  of  prolong- 
ing life,  fays,  the  moderate  ufe  of  foups  is  certainly 
not  hurtful : and  it  is  lingular 'that  peoplelhould  ima- 
gine it  tends  too  much  to  relax  the  ftomach.  Does 
not  all  our  drink,  even  though  cold,  become  in  a few 
minutes  a kind  of  warm  foup  in  the  llomach;  and 
does  not  the  ftotnach  retain  the  fame  temperature 
during  the  whole  day  ? Be  careful  only  not  to  ufe  it 
hot,  in  too  great  quantity  at  one  time,  or  too  watery. 
It  is  attended  even  with  great  advantages.  Itfupplies 
the  place  of  drink,  particularly  to  men  of  letters,  wo- 
men, and  all  thofe  who  do  not  drink,  or  drink  very 
little  except  at  table,  and  who,  when  they  give  over 
foup,  receive  into  their  blood  too  little  moifture. 
And  it  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  fluids  ufed  in 
the  form  of  foups  unite  much  better  and  fooner  with 
our  juices  tlian  when  drank  cold  and  raw.  On  this 
account  foup  is  a great  preventive  of  drynefs  and  rigi- 
dity in  the  body,  and  therefore  the  beft  nourifliment 
for  old  people,  and  thofe  who  are  of  an  arid  tempe- 
rament. It  even  filpplies  the  place  of  medicine. 
After  catching  cold,  in  nervous  head-achs,  cholics, 
and  diflerent  kinds  of  cramp  in  the  ftomach,  warm 
foup  is  of  excellent  fervice.  It  may  ferve  as  a proof 
of  the  utility,  or  at  leail  harmlefsjiefs  of  foup,  to  re- 
mark /that  our  forefathers,  who  certainly  had  more 
llrcngth  than  we  have,  ufed  foup  ; and  that  it  is  ufed 
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life ; and  the  old  people  who  have  been  accudomed 
to  foup  are  great  friends  to  it,  as  little  chewing  is 
required,  and  it  is  very  nourifliing  to  the  ftomach. 

MEALLY  ROOTS 

And  vegetables,  by  being  ufed  in  larger  proportion’, 
than  they  now  are,  will  tend  to  maintain  health,  and 
occafionaly  fupply  the  place  of  bread — but  we  would 
by  no  means  with  to  difcourage  the  culture  of  grain. 
The  culture  of  f^rain  is  the  culture  of  men.  While 
the  hulbandman  is  railing  food  for  his  fellow-creatures, 
he  is  laying  the  foundation  of  health  and  longevity  to 
himfelf  and  his  offspring.  Innumerable  benefits  are 
conneded  with  1:he  culture  of  grain.  While  the  arti- 
ficer is  fitting  in  fome  awkward  pofture  breathing  con- 
fined and  perhaps  contaminated  air,  the  cultivator  of 
the  foil  rifes  with  the  fun,  eats  his  wholefome  meal  of 
milk  and  farinaceous  food,  hies  him  to  the  field,  where 
he  fpends  the  day  in  ufeful  labour,  inhales  the  frefh 
breezes,  and  at  eve  returns  home  with  a keen  appetite^ 
to  enjoy,  his  fimple  repaft  and  found  repofe. 

- It  has  been  faid,  as  artificers  can  earn  more  money 
than  thofe  who  cultivate  the  ground,  that  arts  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  and  grain,  if  neceffary,  imported. 
No  manufacture  is  equal  to  the  manufacture  of  grain. 
It  fupplies  food  for  man  and  bead,  while  the  furplus, 
by  being  exported,  enriches  the  nation.  Nor  is  it 
fubjeCt  to  the  uncertainty  of  other  manufactures.' 
They  often  depend  on  fafhion  and  caprice,  but  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  will  alway  find  their  value  fome- 
where.  Though  fome  regulation  are  wanting  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  we  do  not  confider  it 
as  our  provnice  to  diCtate  to  the  wifdom  of  the  legif- 
lature.  They  known  their  duty,  and  we  believe  that 
they  are  inclined  to  pay  it  all  due  attention. 

We  will  venture  however  to  affert,  that  if  proper 
encourgeament  were  given  to  agriculture,  Britain 
would  at  all  times  not  only  have  a fufficiency  of  grain 
tor  her  own  confumption,  but  a furplus  for  exporta- 
tion 
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lion.  This  would  cotribute  more  to  her  real  wealth, 
the  happinefs  of  her  people,  and  the  liability  of  her 
government,  than  either  the  increafe  of  her  trade,  the 
flourifliing  of  her  manufaftures,  or  the  extenlion  of 
her  territory. 

It  is  a matter  of  real  regret  and  wonder  that  Britain, 
at  a time  when  agriculture  is  cultivated  as  a fcience, 
fliould  not  be  able  to  raife  grain  for  the  fupply  of  her 
own  inhabitants,  but  become  every  year  more  depen- 
dent on  foreign  ftates  for  even  the  neceffaries  of  life. 
Until  an  adequate  remedy  can  be  found  for  this  grow- 
ing evil,  the  free  ufe  of  the  various  fubftitutes  for 
bread  cannot  fail  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of  the 
poor,  and  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour. 

The  great  confumption  of  animal  food,  and  the  im- 
menfe  number  of  horfes  kept  in  this  country,  are  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  caufes  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain. 
Mr.  Mackie  computes  the  number  of  horfes  in  this 
country  to  be  about  two  millions,  and  that  every  horfe 
on  an  average,  confumes  the  produce  of  three  fertile 
acres;  confequently  the  produce  of  fix  millions  offer- 
tile  acres  is  annually  confumed  by  horfes.  Thefe 
would  produce  a quantity  of  grain  more  than  fuffici- 
ent  to  maintain  half  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 
Dr.  Buchan  fays  two  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  of 
thefe  animals  are  kept  for  pleafure.  I fliall  be  told 
that  the  contribute  to  health.  That  I deny.  Did 
Qur  ladies  of  fadiion  and  fine  gentlemen  make  ufe  of 
their  limbs,  inftead  of  being  dragged  about  in  car- 
riages, they  would  both  benefit  themfelves,  and  the 
public.^’ 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IGNORANCE  and  fuperflition  have  attribjited  ex* 
traordinary  medical  virtues  to  almoft  every  pro- 
duftion  of  nature.  That  fuch  virtues  were  often 
imaginary,  time  and  experience  have  fufficiently 
fliewn.  Phyficians,  however,  froni  a veneration  for 
antiquity,  ftill  retain  in  their  lifts  of  medicine  many 
things  which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  the  fu- 
perftition,  and  credulity  of  our  anceftors. 

“ The  inftruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multi- 
plied, in  proportion  to  mens  ignorance  of  the  nature 
and  caufe  of  difeafes : when  thefe  are  fufficiently  un- 
derftood,  the  method  of  cure  will  be  finlple  and  ob- 
vious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  pro- 
perties of  thofe  fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  is  another  reafon  why  they  have  been  fo 
greatly  multiplied.  Phyficians  thought  they  could 
effeff  by  a number  of  ingredients,  what  could  not  be 
done  by  anyone  of  them.  Hence  arole  thofe  amaz- 
ing farragoes  which  have  fo  long  difgraced  the  me- 
dical art,  and  which  were  efteemed  powerful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  fimples  that  entered  their 
compofition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoft  every 
article  of  medicine  has  been  manufactured,  affords 
another  proof  of  the  imperfeftion  of  the  medical  art. 
A drug  which  is  perhaps  moft  efficacious  in  the  fimp- 
Jeft  form  in  which  it  can  be  adminiftered,  has  been 
neverthelefs  ferved  up  in  fo  many  different  fhapes, 
that  one  would  be  induced  to  think  the  whole  art  of 
phyfic  lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as  many  diff- 
ferent  modes  as  poffible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their 
ufe;  but  tlicy  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed. 
They  are  by  no  means  fo  neceffary  as  is  generally  ima- 
gined. A few  grains  of  powdered  rhubarb,  jalap, 
or  ipecacuanha,  will  actually  perform  all  that  can  be 
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done  by  the  different  preparations  of  thefe  roots,  and 
may  alfo  be  exhibited  in  as  fafe  and  agreeable  a man- 
ner. The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  the 
Peruvian  bark,  and  many  other  iimples  of  which  the 
preparations  are  very  numerous. 

Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not 
only  renders  it  more  expenfive,  but  alfo  lefs,  certain, 
both  in  its  dofe  and  operation.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
compound,  when  kept  is  apt  to  fpoil,  or  acquire  qua- 
lities of  a different  nature.  When  a medicine  is 
rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or  agreeable,  by  the 
addition  of  another,  they  ought  no  doubt  to  be  joined, 
in  all  other  cafes,  they  are  bettter  kept  afunder.  The 
combination  of  medicines  embaraiTes  the  phyfician, 
and  retards  the  progrefs  of  medical  knowledge.  It 
is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  precife  effefts  of  any  one 
medicine,  as  long  as  it  is  combined  with  others, 
either  of  a fimilar  or  diffimilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  fhould  not 
only  be  had  to  fimplicity,  but  llkewife  to  elegance. 

Patients  feldom  reap  much  benefit  from  things  that 
are  highly  difagreeabie  to  their  fenfes.  To  tafie  or 
fmell  like  a drug,  is  become  a proverb  ; and  to  fay 
truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it.  Indeed  no  art 
can  take  away  the  difagreeabie  tafte  and  flavour  of 
fome  drugs,  without  entirely  deflroying  their  efficacy; 
it  is  poffible,  however,  to  render  many  medicines  lefs 
difguftful,  and  others  even  agreeable  ; an  objecl  high- 
ly deferving  the  attention  of  all  who  ad;minifter  me- 
dicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages  is,  to  exhibit 
fuch  a lift  of  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  necef- 
fary  for  private  practice.  They  are  confiderably  more 
numerous  indeed  than  thofe  recommended  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  book,  but  are  ftill  greatly  within  the 
number  contained  in  the  moft  reformed  difpenfatories. 
The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhibited  under  differ- 
ent forms;  and  where  different  medicines  anfvver 
nearly  the  fame  intention,  there  is  commonly  no  more 
than  one  of  them  retained.  Multi  ply  mg  forms  of 
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medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather  to  be- 
wilder than  affift  the  young  practitioner  and  the  ex- 
perienced phyfician  can  never  be  at  a lofs  to  vary  his 
prefcriptions  as  occafion  requires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are 
for  the  mofi:  part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed 
by  any  private  praCtitioner  are  not  worth  preparing. 
He  will  buy  them  much  cheaper  than  he  can  make 
them.  'Great  care  however  is  necelTary  to  obtain 
them  genuine.  They  are  often  adulterated,  and  ought 
never  to  be  purchafed  unlefs  from  perfons  of  known 
veracity.  Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  ufe  are  in- 
ferted  in  the  lid  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Their  pro- 
. per  dofes  and  manner  of  application  are  mentioned  in 
the  practical  part  of  the  Book,  wherever  they  are  pre- 
fcribed. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
houfe  or  garden  of  almolt  every  peafant,  as  barley, 
eggs,  onions,  &c.  are  likewife,  for  the  mod  part, 
omitted.  It  is  needlefs  to  fwell  a lid  of  medicines 
with  fuch  things  as  can  be  obtained  whenever  they 
are  Wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being  kept. 

The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  didillers  and 
confeCliotiers  are  alfo  generally  left  out.  Thefe  peo- 
})ie,  by  operating  upon  a larger  plan,  generally  make 
things  better,  while  it  is  in  their  power  to  afford  them 
much  cheaper,  than  they  can  be  prepared  by  any  pri- 
vate hand. 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  as  fmall 
as  could  well  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unnecef- 
fary  expence,  and  that  the  medicine  might  not  fpoil 
by  keeping.  Almod  every  medicine  fuffers  by  being 
kept,  and  iliould  be  ufed  as  foon  after  it  has  been  pre- 
pared as  poffible.  Even  fimple  drugs  are  apt  to  fpoil, 
and  d)Ould  therefore  be  laid  in  in-  fmall  quantities; 
they  either  tot,  are  confumed  by  infeCIs,  or  evaporate  ; 
fo  as  to  lofe  their  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour,  and  often 
become  quite  inlignifieant. 

In  the  preparation  of  medicineSj  we  have  generally 
followed ‘the  mofl  improved  difpenfatories ; but  have  ^ 
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taken  the  liberty  to  differ  from  them  wherever  our 
own  obfervations,  or  thofe  of  other  pra^lical  writers, 
on  whofe  judgment  we  could  depend,  fuggefled  an 
improvement. 

In  feveral  cpmpofitions,  the  ingredient  on  which 
the  efficacy  of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is 
increafed,  while  the  auxiliaries,  which  are  generally 
ordered  in  fuch  trifling  quantities  as  to  be  of  no  im- 
portance, are  left  out,  or  only  fuch  of  them  retained 
as  are  neceflary  to  give  the  medicine  a proper  confift- 
ence,  or  the  like. 

The  colourins:  inpredients  are  like  wife  for  the 
mofl  part' omitted.  They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price 
of  the  medicine;  without  adding  anything  to  its 
value.  It  would  be  well  if  they  were  neyor  ufed  at 
all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated  for  the  fake  of 
a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fubftances  are, 
for  this  purpofe,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofe  me- 
dicines which  ought  to  be  mofl:  bland  and  emollient. 
Ointment  of  elder,  for  example,  is  often  mixed  with 
verdegrife  to  give  it  a fine  green  colour,  which  en- 
tirely fruftrates  the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment. 
Thofe  who  wiflr  to  obtain  genuine  medicines  fliould 
pay  no  regard  to  their  colour. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such 
ingredients  as  greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  com- 
pofition,  without  adding  confiderably  to  its  virtue, 
are  generally  either  omitted^  or  fomewhat  lefs  expen- 
five  fubftituted  in  their  place.  Medicines  are  by  no 
means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their  price,  The 
cheapen  are  often  the  beft;  befldes,  they  are  the  Icaft 
apt  to  be  adulterated,  and  are  always  mofl:  readily 
obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medi- 
cines, we  have  generally  followed  that  which  feemed 
to  be  the  mofl:  Ample  and  natural,  mentioning  the 
different  fleps  of  the  procefs  in  the  fame  order  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  taken,  without  paying  an 
implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other  difpenfatories. 
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For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  prepara-* 
tion,  &c.  of  medicines,  we  have  been  obliged  to  the 
author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory.  The  other  obfer- 
vations  are  either  fuch  as  have  occured  to  onrfelvcs, 
or  have  been  fuggeded  in  the  courfe  of  reading, 
by  authors  whofe  names  we  are  not  able  diitintlly 
to  recolleft. 

We  have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both 
with  regard  to  the  fimples  and  preparations.  A more 
fcientific  method  would  have  been  agreeable  to  fome 
perfons,  but  lefs  ufeful  to  the  generality  of  readers. 
Ihe  different  claffes  of  medicine  have  no  great  de- 
pendence upon  one  another,  and,  where  they  have, 
it  is  hard  to  fay  which  ffould  ftand  firfi;  or  laft;  no 
doubt  the  funple  preparations  ought  to  precede  the 
more  compound.  But  all  the  advantages  arifing 
from  this  method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear  equal 
to  that  fingle  one,  of  being  able,  on  the  firft  opening 
of  the  book,  to  find  out  any  article,  which  by  the 
alphabetical  order,  is  rendered  quite  eafy. 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  when- 
ever it  appeared  neceffary.  When  this  is  omitted  it 
to  be  underftood  that  the  medicine  may  be  ufed  at 
diferetion.  The  dofe  mentioned  is  always  for  an 
adult,  unlefs  when  the  contrary  is  expreffed.  It  is 
not.  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the  doffs  of  medi- 
cine exa6rjy  to  the  different  ages,  conhitutions,  &e. 
of  patients  ; but,  happily  for  mankind,  mathematical 
exafinefs  here  is  by  no  means  neceffary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afeertain  the 
proportional  dofes  for  the  different  ages  and  conftitu- 
tions  of  patients;  but,  after  all  that  can  be  faid  upon 
this  fubjefl,  a great  deal  muft  be  left  to  the  judgment 
■ and  fkill  of  the  perfon  who  adminillers  the  medicine. 
The  following  general  proportions  may  be  obffrved  j 
but  they  are  by  no  means  intended  for  exaft  rules. 

A patient  between  twenty  and  fourteen  may  take 
two  thirds  of  the  dofe  ordered  for  an  adult;  from 
fourteen  to  nine,  one  half;  from  nine  to  fix,  one  third; 
from  fix  to  four,  one-fourth;  from  four  to  two,  one- 
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lixth;  from  two  to  one,  a tenth ; and  below  one,  a 
twelfth. 

Difpenfatories  are  ufually  written  In  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Even  authors  who  write  in  Englifh,  gene- 
rally give  their  prefcriptions  in  Latin  ; and  fome  of 
them  (hew  fo  great  an  attachment  to  that  language, 
as  firft  to  write  their  recipes  in  it,  and  afterwards 
tranflate  them ; while  others,  to  compromife  the  mat- 
ter, write  one  half  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  Englilb. 
What  peculiar  charm  a medical  prefcription,  when 
written  in  Latin,  may  have,  we  fliall  not  pretend  to 
fay;  but  have  ventured  to  make  ufe  of  the  plainefi: 
Englifli  we  could,  and  hope  our  prefcriptions  will 
fucceed  no  worfe  for  It. 

N.  B.  The  Apothecary’s  weights,  and  the  Englifh 
wine  meafures,  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book, 
the  different  denominations  of  which  will  appear 
from  the  following  Table. 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drams. 

A dram  - - three  fcruples. 

A fcruple  - - twenty  grains. 

A gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint  - - - fixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drams, 

A fpoonful  is  the  meafure  of  half  an  ounce. 
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The  following  Lift  of  Simples  and  Compounds, 
taken  from  the  moft  improved  Difpenfatories, 
(to  prevent  miftakes)  the  Englifli  name  of  every  me- 
dicine is  not  only  uied,  but  the  different  articles  ar- 
ranged, in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  fmalleft  and 
larged  dofe  placed  oppofite  to  each  article,  The 
dofes  indeed  refer  to  adults,  but  may  be  adapted  to 
different  ages  by  attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  Introdu6Hon.  Short  cautions  are  occafionally  in- 
ferted  under  fuch  articles  as  require  to  be  ufed  with 
care. 

Though  a greater  variety  of  medicines  is  here  con- 
tained, yet  we  would  advife  thofe  who  perufe  it,  as 
far  as  poffible,  to  adhere  toTimplicity  in  pra6tice. 
Difeafes  are  not  cured  by  the  multiplicity  of  medi- 
cines, but  by  their  proper  application.  A few  fim- 
ples,  judicioufly  adminiftered,  and  accompanied  with 
a proper  regimen,  will  do  more  good,  that  a farrago 
®f  medicines- employed  at  random.. 


A LIST 


m 
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A LIST  of  the  MEDICINES 
commonly  ufed  In  Pra6licc,  with  their 
proper  Dofes. 

A 

Acacia,  the  e^sprefredj*uice,  from  1 fcruple  to 
1 dram.  ' < , 

Acid,  the  acetous  1 fcruple  to  1 dram 
— — , muriatic,  10  to  40  drops 

nitrious,  diluted,  15  to  40  drops  , 

, vitriolic,  diluted,  15  to  40  drops 

iEther,  vitriolic,  30  drops  to  2 drams 
./Ethiop's  mineral,  10  to  30  grains 
Aloes,  5 to  30  grains 
Allum,  6 to  20  grains 

, 'burned>  3 to  12  grains  . 

Amber  prepared,  J to  1 dram 
Ammoniac,  gum,  5 to  30  grains 

, milk  of,  i to  1 ounce 

Angelica,  the  root  powdered,  J to  li  dranx 
Annife,  the  feeds,  10  grains  to  1 dram 
Antimony,  10  grains  to  1 dram 

— calcined,  1 fcruple  to  1 dram 

glafs  of,  i to  2 grains 

Afafoetida,  6 grains  to  § a dram 

milk  of,  2 to  1 ounce 

Afarum,  to  provoke  fneezing,  3 to  5 grains 

B 

Balfam  of  capivi,  20  to  60  drops 

Canadian,  — — 

■ of  Peru,  — — 

ofT^,  — — 

Bark,  Peruvian,  powder^  2 fcruples  to  2 drams 
Bears  foot,  powder,  10  to  20  grains 
Benzoin,  refn  of,  4 to  20  grains 
, flowers  of,  10  to  20  grains 


Biftort, 
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Biftort,  powder  of  the  root,  1 fcruple  to  1 dram 
Blefled  thiftle,  10  grains  to  I dram 

— ,exprefled  juice  of,  2 drams  to  2 ounces 

Bole,  Armenian,  10  grains  to  2 drams 

, French,  

Borax,  10  to  40  grains 

Broom,  afhes  of  the  tops,  1 fcruple  to  1 dram 

Burdock,  powder  of  the  root,  10  grains  to  one  dram 


Calomel,  { I 1 


3 to  12  do.  purgative 


Camphor,  2 grains  to  half  a dram 
Canella  alba,  powder  of,  1 fcruple  to  2 drams 
Cantharides,  half  to  4 grains 
Cardamoms,  5 to  20  grains 
Caraway  feeds,  10  to  40  grains 
Cafcarilla  bark,  10  to  40  grains 
Caffia,  the  pulp,  2 drams  to  1 ounce 
Caftor,  8 grains  to  1 dram 
Catechu,  15  to  30  grains 
Camomile  in  powder,  20  grains  to  1 dram 
Chalk,  20  grains  to  2 fcruples 
Cinnamon,  5 grains  to  1 dram 
Colocynth,  10  grains  to  1 dram 
Columbo,  10  grains  to  one  dram 
Confeftion,  aromatic,  10  grains  to  2 fcruples 

— , opiate  10  grains  to  2 fcruples 

Crabs  claws,  prepared,  10  grains  to  1 dram 
Conferve  of  rofes,  1 dram  to  1 ounce 

of  fquills,  20  to  30  grains 

of  arum,  20  grains  to  one  dram 

Contrayerva,  20  grains  to  two  fcruples 
Coriander  feeds,  15  grains  to  1 dram 
Cowhage,  the  fpiculse  of  one  pod  mixed  with 
honey  or  molafles.  HI 

D 

Dandelyon,  exprelTed  juice,  1 to  3 ounces 
Decoftion  of  hartfliorn,  half  a pint  repeated  as  often 
as  neceffary.  Decoftion 
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Decoftioe  of  broom,  1 ounce  to  a pint  of  water,  to 
be  taken  by  tea-cupfuls. 

of  Peruvian  bark,  1 to  4 ounces 

of  the  inner  bark  of  elm,  4 to  16  oz.  daily 

of  farfaparilla,  4 toT6  ounces  daily 

— ^ ^ compound 

of  guaiacum,  3 drams  to  a pint  of  water, 

A pint  daily. 

E 

Eleftuary  of  caffia,  1 dram  to  1 ounce  . 

of  fcammony,  20  grains  to  one  dram 

•  lenitive,  or  of  fenna,  30  grains  to  6 drams 

Elixir  of  vitriol,  15  to  50  drops 

Elecampane,  powder  of  the  root,  20  grains  to  1 dram 
Extra6t  of  broom  tops,  half  to  1 dram 
Peruvian  bark,  10  grains  to  half  a dram 

—  cafcarilla,  10  grains  to  half  a dram 

•  camomile,  20  grains  to  1 dram 

i_ colocynth,  5 to  25  grains 

Extraft  of  gentian,  10  grains  to  half  a dram 
liquorige,  1 dram  to  half  an  ounce] 

•  — logwood,  10  grains  to  half  a dram 

bjack  hellebore,  3 .to  10  grains 

— 10  to  20  grains 

—  guaiacum,  10  to  20  grains 

white  poppies,  1 to  5 grains 

rue,  10  to  20  grains 

favin,  10  to  30  grains 

— fenna,  10  to  30  grains 

F 

Fern,  powder  of  the  root,  half  a dram  to  half  an  ounce 
Fennel  feed,  20  grains  to  i dram 
Fox  glove,  powder  of  the  leaves,  half  to  3 grains, 
or  a- dram  infufed  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  of 
which  a dofe  is  1 ounce.  Should  be  adminidcred 
with  caution. 

G 


Calbanum,  10  to  i 
Galls,  10  to  20  grains 
No.  18. 


4B 


G arlic 


5 to  25  drops 
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Garlic,  cloves  of.  No.  I to  No  6 
Gentian,  10  to  40  grains 
Germander,  15  grains  to  1 dram 
Ginger,  5 to  20  grains 
Genfeng,  20  to  30  grains 
Guaiacum,  gum-refin,  10  to  30  grains 
Gum  arabic,  15  grains  to  1 dram 

gambouge,  2 to  12  grains 

H 

Hartfliorn,  prepared,  20  grains  to  1 dram 
, fpirits  of,  10  to  40  drops 

—  , cauftic,  in  fome  mu-  ^ 

cilaginous  vehicle 

- — , fait  of,  2 to  12  grains 

Hellebore,  v^hite,  1 to  5 grains 

—  , black,  5 to  10  grains 

Hemlock,  fhould  always  be  begun  in  very  fmall  dofes 
of  one  grain  or  lefs,  and  gradually  increafed  as  the 
conftitution  will  bear 
Hiera  picra,  10  to  20  grains 
Honey  of  fquills,  10  to  40  grains 

of  rofes,  1 to  2 drams 

Hoffman's  anodyne  liquor,  20  to  60  drops 

I 

Jalap,  po\Vder,  10  to  40  grains 

Infufion  of  Gentian,  compound,  1 to  3 ounces 

Infufion  of  rofes,  2 to  8 ounces 

of  fenna,  half  an  ounce  to  2 ounces 
Ipecacuanha,^  10  to  30  grains 
Iron,  ruft  of,  5 to  20  grains 

ammoniated,  2 to  10  grains 

tartarifed,  2 to  10  grains 

fait  of,  half  to  5 grains 

Juniper,  powder  of  the  berries,  20  grains  to  I drani 

K. 

Kino,  guni,  10  to  30  grains 
Kermes,  juice  of,  1 to  3 dfatns 

L 

Lichen,  afli-coloured,  ground,  3 to  40  grains 

■ Icelandic,  a ftrong  decoction  of,  1 to  4 ounces 

Lime-water.  4 to  8 ounces  Luxivium 
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Lixivium  of  tartar,  15  to  40  drops 
Linfeed,  an  infufion  pf  1 ounce  to  a quart  of  water 
may  be  ufed  at  pleafure 

M 

Madder  powder,  half  to  one  dram 
Mace,  10  to  20  grains 
Magnefia,  half  a dram  to  2 drams 

calcined,  half  to  2 dram 

Manna,  half  to  2 ounces 
Maftick,  gum,  10  to  30  grains 
Mercury,  crude,  half  to  4 ounces 

calcined,  half  to  2 grains 

— -rr* r-  wlth  chalk,  10  to  30  grains 

corrofive  fublimate,  one-eighth  to  half  a 

grain 

— — — cinnabar  of,  10  to  30  grains 

yellow  emetic,  as  fternutory,  1 to  3 grains 

Mezereon,  deco6t.  to  a pint  of  water,  1 gr,  to  2 dran^s 

Millipedes,  20  grains  to  2 drains 

Mufk,  5 to  40  grains 

Muftard  feed,  1 dram  to  1 ounce 

Myrrh,  gum,  10  grains  to  1 dram 

N ^ 

Nitre,  purified,  10  to  30  grains 
Nutmeg,  6 grains  to  half  a dram 

O 


Oil  of  Almonds,  half  to  1 ounce 

Linfeed,  to 

Caftor,  2 drams  to  1 ounce 

Olibanum,  5 to  30  grains 


half  to  2 ounces 


Onion,  expreffed  juice  of, 
a powerful  diuretic 
Opium,  half  to  2 grains 
Opoponax,  10  to  30  gr; 

Oxymel  of  colchicum,  half  a dram  to  1 ounce 

of  fquills,  half  to  2 drams 

P 


grains 


Petroleum,  10  to  30  drops 
Pills,  aloetic,  10  to  30  grains 

of  the  gums,  10  to  30  grains 

— mercurial,  10  to  20  grains 


Pomegranate^ 
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Pomegranate,  powder  of,  20  grains  to  1 dram 
Powder,  antimonial,  3 to  6 grains 

May  be  taken  according  to  the  directions  for 
Jame’s  powder,  with  which  it  nearly  coincides. 

of  contrayerva,  compound,  15  to  30  grains 

of  Chalk,  compound,  20  to  40  grains 

with  opium,  10  to  40  grains 

• of  Ipecacuanha, 'com-)  i. 

pound,  or  Dover’s  powder  J ^ grains 

Q 

Quaflia,  5 to  30  grains 

Two  drams  to  a pint  of  water  for  a dacoftion, 
Quince  feeds,  mucilage  of,  at  pleafure,  to  obtund 
acrimony. 

R 

Rhubarb,  powder,  10  to  40  grains 
Refin,  yellow,  3 to  20  grains 
Rue  powder,  20  fo  40  grains 

S 


St,  John^s  wort,  20  grains  to  1 dram 
Saffron,  5 to  20  grains 
' Sagapenum,  10  to  30  grains 
Sai  ammoniac,  10  to  30  grains 
Salt,  Epfcm,  2 drams  to  1 a half  ounce 

Glauber,  4 drams  to  2 ounces 

Polychreft,  20  grains  to  half  an  ounce 

of  Tartar,  10  to  30  grains 

Sarfaparilla,  powder  of,  20  to  40  grains 

Scammony,  5 to  10  grains 

Seneka,  20  to  40  grains 

Senna,  20  to  40  grains 

Soap,  20  grains  to  half  an  ounce 

lees,  10  to  30  drops 

Scurvy  grafs,  expreffed  juice,  1 to  4 ounces 
Snake  root,  20  to  40  grains 
Sorrel,  juice  of,  depurated,  4 to  8 ounces 
Spirit  of  Mindererus,  1 dram  to  1 ounce 

fweet,  of  vitriol,  15  to  40  drops 

of  nitre,  15  to  40  drops 


Spirit 
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Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  15  to  40  drops 

compound,  — to 

foetid,  — to 

Spirits,  dillilled,  half  a dram  to  half  an  ounce 
Spermaceti,  20  grains  to  1 dram 
Sponge,  burned,  20  grains  to  1 dram 
Sulphur,  flowers  of,  20  grains  to  1 dram 

predpitated,  of  antimony,  1 to  4 grains 

Squill,  dried  powder,  1 to  3 grains 
frefh,  5 to  15  grains 

Syrup  of  poppies,  half  a dram  to  half  an  ounce 

— of  buckthorn,  1 to  2 drams 

of  ginger,  1 dram  to  half  an  ounce 

Syrups  in  general,  I to  2 drams 

T 

Tar  water.  A pint  daily 
Tartar,  cream  of,  2 drams  to  i ounce 

regenerated,  20  grains  to  1 dram 

foluble,  2 drams  to  1 ounce 

emetic,  alterative,  one  eighth  to  half  a grain 

as  emetic,  1 to  3 grains 

Terra  japonica,  20  to  40  grains 
Tobacco,  an  infufion  of,  1 dram  to  a pint  of  water; 
Ihould  be  admihiftered  by  table  fpoonfuls,  ftrong- 
ly  diuretic 

Tin,  powder  of,  20  grains  to  one  dram. 

Turmeric,  20  grains  to  1 dram. 

Turpentine,  fpirits  of,  10  drops  to  30  drops 
Tinfture  of  Aloes,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 

compound,  half  a dram  to  2 drams 

Tindture  of  afafoetida,  half  a dram  to  2 drams 

of  Benzoin,  compound,  10  drops  to  40  drops 

of  cantharides,  10  drops  to  40  drops 

— — of  cardamoms,  one  dram  to  half  an  ounce 
—— — of  caftor,  half  a dram  to  dram  and  a half 
— — of  catechu,  one  dram  to  2 drams 
— — of  Peruvian  bark,  one  dram  to  hal?an  ounc^ 

of  iron,  muriated,  10  drops  to  60  drops 

• of  Columbo,  one  dram  to  3 drams 

— of  Gentian,  compound,  1 dram  to  3 drams 

' ' Tincture 
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Tincture  of  guaiacum,  volatile  1 dram  to  S drams 

—  of  black  hellebole,  1 fcniple  to  1 dram 

of  jalap,  one  dram  to  half  an  ounce 

of  lavender,  compound,  20  drops  to  2 drams 

of  myrrh,  one  fcruple  to  one  dram 

of  opium,  20  drops  to  40  drops 

: 1 dram  to  3 drams  ' 

or  paregoric  eiixir  ) 

— — of  rhubarb,  half  an' ounce  to  2 ounces 

of  fenna,  2 drams  to  one  ounce 

—  of  fnake-root,  one  dram  to  2 drams 

— — of  valerian,  one  dram  to  3 drams 

volatile,  one  dram  to  2 drams 

Tormentil,  powder  of,  10  grains  to  half  a dram 

V 

Valerian,  powder  of,  20  grains  to  2 drams 
Vinegar,  diftilled,  2 drams  to  1 ounce 
of  fquiils,  ten  drops  to  50  drops 

—  as  emetic,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 

Verdigris,  violent  emetic,  one  grain  to  2"  grains 
Vitriol,  white,  as  a tonic,  2 grains  to  5 grains 
as  a quickly  operating  emeticj  20  grains 

to  one  dram 

Vitriol,  blue,  emetic,  one  grain  to  3 grains  ^ 

Uva  urfi,  in  powder,  20  grains  to  one  dram 

W 

Water  crefs,  expreflfed  juice  of,  half  an  ounce  to  2 
ounces*  * 

Water,  the  Ample  diftilled,  may  generally  he  given 
from  half  au  ojince  to  three  or  fopr  ounces 
Wormwood,  exprelfed  juice  of,  half  an  ounce  to  2 
ounces 

White  lead,  one  grain  to  3 grains 
Wine,  aloetic,  half  an  ounce  to  1 ounce 

antimonial,  20  drops  to  2 drams 

Ipecacuanha,  1 dram  to  an  ounce  and  an  half 

Rhubart),  half  an  ounce  to  2 ounces 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 


BALSAMS. 


HE  fubjeft  of  this  fe6tion  is  Hot  the  natural  baf- 
fams,  but  certain  compofitions,  which  from  their 


being  fuppofed  to  poflefs  balfamic  qualities^  generally 
go  by  that  name. 

This  clafs  of  medicines  was  formerly  very  niime’? 
rous,  and  held  in  great  efteem:  modern  pra61ice, 
however,  has  juftly  reduced  it  to  a very  narrow  com- 
pafs. 


Anodyne  Balfani. 


Take  of  white  Spanifli  foap^  one  ounce;  opium, 
unprepared,  two  drams ; reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  nine 
ounces;  Digeft  them  together  in  a gentle  heat  for 
three  days : then  ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it 
three  drams  of  camphor. 

This  balfam,  as  its  tittle  expreflfes.  Is  intended  to 
eafe  pain.  It  is  of  fervice  in  violent  drains  and  rheu- 
matic complaints,  when  not  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion. It  miifl:  be  rubbed  with  a warm  hand  on  the 
part  affected ; or  a linen  rag  rnoiflened  with  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  part ; and  renewed  every  third  or 
fourth  hourj  till  the  pain  abates.  If  the  opium  is  left 
out,  this  will  be  the  Saponacious  balfam. 


Locatelli's  Balfam. 


Take  of  olive  oih  one  pint ; Straiburg  turpentine 
and  yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a pound  ; red  faunders, 
fix  drams.  Melt  the  wax  with  fome  of  the  oil  over, 
a gentle  fire ; then  adding  the  remaining  part  of  the 
oil  and  the  turpentine:  afterwards  mix  the  faunders, 
previoufly  reduced  to  a powder,  and  keep  them  ftir- 
ring  together  till  the  balfam  is  cold. 

This  balfam  is  recommended  in  erofions  of  the  in- 
teftines,  the  dyfentery,  ha;imorrhages,  internal  bruifes. 


and 
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and  in  fome  complaints  of  the  brealh  Outwardly  it 
is  ufed  for  healing  and  cleaniing  wounds  and  ulcers. 
The  dofe,  when  taken  internally,  is  from  two  fcruples 
to  two  drams. 

The  Vulnerary  Balfam, 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces;  balfam 
of  Peru,  two  ounces;  hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half 
an  ounce;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digeft 
them  in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days  and  then  ftrain 
the  balfam. 

This  balfam,  or  rather  tinff  ure,  is  applied  externally 
to  heal  recent  wounds  and  bruifes.  It  is  alfo  employed 
internally  to  remove  coughs,  afthmas,  and  other  com- 
plaints of  the  breaft.  It  is  faid  to  eafe  the  colic, 
cleanfe  the  kidnies,  and  to  heal  interal  ulcers,  &c. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

This,  though  a medicine  of  fome  value,  does  not 
deferve  the  extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been 
bellowed  on  it.  It  has  been  celebrated  under  the  dif- 
ferent names  of  Ihe  Commander's  Balfamy  Perjian  Bal- 
fam^  Balfam  of  Berne ^ Wade's  Balfam,  Friar's  Balfam ^ 
Jefuit's  Drops,  Turlington  s Drops,  (sfc, 

BOLUSES 

Are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  as  volatile  falts 
and  other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept  are  ad*^ 
mitted  in  to  their  compolition.  They  are  generally  com- 
pofed  of  powders  with  a quantity  of  fyrup,  confervcy 
or  mucilarge.  The  lighter  powders  are  commonly 
made  up  with  fyrup,  and  the  more  ponderous,  as  mer- 
cury, &c.  with  conferve  ; but  thofe  of  the  lighter 
kind  would  be  more  convenient  made  up  with  muci- 
lage, as  it  increafes  their  bulk  lefs  than  the  other 
additions,  and  alfo  occafions  the  medicine  to  pafs 
down  more  eafily. 

Aflringent  Bolus. 

Take  of  allum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains ; gum  kino, 
five  grains;  fyrup,  a lufiicicnt  quaritity  to  make  a bo- 
lus. 


In 
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BOLUSES. 

In  an  exceflive  flow  of  the  menfes,  and  other  vio- 
lent difcharges  of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation, 
this  bolus  may  be  given  every  four  or  five  hours,  till 
the  difchage  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains  ; 
flowers  of  fulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one 
fcruple  ; Ample  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  fkin, 
this  bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a day.  It  will  alfo  be 
of  fervce  in  the  inflammatory  quinfey. 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

Take  of  calomel,  fix  grains  ; conferve  of  rofes, 
half  a dram.  Make  a bolus. 

Where  mercury  is  neceflary,  this  bolus  maybe  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a week.  If  may  be  taken  over  night; 
and  if  it  does  not  operate,  a few  grains  of  jalap  will 
be  proper  next  day  to  carry  it  off. 

Bolus  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury. 

Take  of  the  befl  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a ferup- 
ple  to  half  a dram ; of  calomel,  from  four  to  fix 
grains ; Ample  fyrup,  enough  to  make  a bolus. 

This  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conftitu- 
tions ; but  its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms. 
Where  a ftronger  purge  is  neceflary,  jalap  may  be 
ufed  inftead  of  the  rhubarb. 

Perioral  Bolus. 

Take  of  fpemaceti,  a fcruple;  gum  ammotiiac,  ten 
grains  ; fait  of  hartfliorn,  fix  grains  ; Ample  fyrup,  as 
much  as  will  make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long 
Handing,  afthmas,  and  beginning  confumptions  of  the 
lungs.  It  is  generally  proper  to  bleed  the  patient 
before  he  begins  to  ufe  it. 

No.  13.  4C  Pur^ir^ 
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Purging  Bolus, 

Take  of  jalap,  in  powder,  a fcruple;  cream  of  tar- 
tar, two  fcruples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and 
formed  into  a bolus,  with  fimple  fyrup. 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer 
the  purpofe  very  well.  If  a ftronger  dofe  is  neceffary, 
the  jalap  may  be  increafed  to  half  a dram  or  upwards. 


CATAPLASMS  and  SINAPISMS 

Poffefs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperior  to  a poultice, 
which  may  be  fo  nlade,  as,  in  molf  cafes,  to  fupply 
their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  to  aft  as  dif- 
cutients  or  to  promote  fuppuration  ; and  as  they  may 
be  of  fervice  in  fome  cafes,  we  (hall  give  a fpecimen 
of  each  kind. 

Di [cut lent  Calaplafm, 

Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces;  frefli  hemlock 
leaves,  bruifed,  two  ounces ; vinegar,  a fufficient 
quantity.  Boil  the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar 
for  a little  time,  and  then  add  two  drams  of  the  fugar 
of  lead. 


Rifiening  Catajilafm, 


Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces ; figs  and  raw 
onions,  bruifed,  of  each  an  ounce;  yellow bafilicum 
ointment,  two  ounces ; gum  galbanum,  half  an  ounce ; 
•linfeed  meal,  as  much  as  neceflary.  Boil  the  roots 
alone  with  the  figs  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  ; 
then  bruife  and  ^dd  to  them  the  other  ingredients,  fo 
as  to  form  the  whole  into  a foft  cataplafm.  The  gum 
galbanum  muft  be  previoufly  difolved  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg. 

Where  it  is  neceflary  to  promote  fuppuration,  this 
cataplafm  may  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  chufe  to  be  at 
the  trouble  and  expence  of  making  it.  But  a poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  either 
boiled  or  raw  onions  in  it,  and  foftened  with  oil  or 
-frcfh  butter,  is  generally  found  the.moft:  proper  ap- 
plication for  this  purpofe. 

^ - Sinafiifms 
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Sina/iifms 

Are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  a 
weak  part,  as  in  the  palfy  and  atrophy.  They  are 
alfo  of  fervice  in  deep  feated  pains,  as  the  fcia- 
tica,  &c.  When  the  gout  feizes  the  head  or  the  flo- 
mach,  they  are  applied  to  the  feet  to  bring  the  dif- 
order  to  thefe  parts.  They  are  alfo  applied  to  the 
patient’s  foies  in  the  low  ftate  of  fevers.  They  fliould 
not  be  fuffered  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have 
raifed  blillers,  but  till  the  part  becomes  red,  and 
will  continue  fo  when  prefTed  with  the  finger. 

The  finapifm  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar 
infiead  of  milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  ftimulat- 
ing  by  the  addition  of  muftard,  horfe-radifli,  or  garlic. 

The  common  finapifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of 
bread  and  muftard-feed  in  powder,  of  each  equal 
quantities ; ftrong  vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufficient, 
mixing  them  fo  as  to  make  a poultice, 

When  finapifms  of  a more  llimulating  nature  are 
wanted,  a little  bruifed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the 
above, 

CLYSTERS 

Are  of  more  importance  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. They  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents 
of  the  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  a<!:five  medicines 
into  the  fyfiem.  Opium,  for  example,  may  be  admi- 
nifiered  this  way  when  it  will  not  fit  on  the  ftomach, 
and  alfo  in  larger  dofes  that  at  any  time  it  can  be 
taken  by  the  mouth.  The  Peruvian  bark  may  like- 
wife  be,  with  good  effect,  adminiftered  in  form  of 
clyfiers  to  perfons  who  cannot  take  it  by  the  mouth. 

A fimple  clyfter  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are 
many  cafes  where  it  may  do  much  good.  A clyfter 
even  of  warm  water,  by  ferving  as  a fomentation  to 
the  parts,  may  be  of  confiderable  fervice  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  bladder,  and  the  lower  inteftines,  &c. 

Some  fubftances,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  maybe 
thrown  into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot  by 
any  other  means  whatever.  This  may  be  eafily  ef- 

fefted 
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fefted  by  means  of  a pair  of  hand  bellows,  with  an 
apparatus  fitted  to  tliem  for  that  pnrpofe. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicine. 
Aliment  may  alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfons 
unable  to  fwallow,  have  been,  for  a confiderable  time, 
fiipported  by  clyfters. 

Emollient  Clyjler, 

Take  of  linfeed  tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces. 
Mix  them. 

If  fi/ty  t>r  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this, 
it  will  fupply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyfter. 

Laxative  Clyjler, 

^ ’ Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces ; fweet 
oil  or  frefii  butter,  and  brovvn  fugar,  of  each  two 
ounces.  Mix  them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  two  table  fpoon-. 
fulsof  common  fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the 
Purging  Clyfter.  • 

Carminative  Clyfler. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce  ; anife-feeds, 
half  an  ounce.  Boil  them,  in  a pint  and  a half  water 
to  one  ,pint.  ... 

In  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may- 
be adminiftered  in  {lead  of  the  Foeted  Clyfter,  the 
fmell  of  which  is  fo  difagreeable  to  moft  patients. 

Oily  Clyjler 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,, 
add  a>n  equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

Th1s  c}yftc,r  is.  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  fmall 
■vvoniis  lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  : When  given  to  children  the  quantity  rnuft  be 
proportionably  ieflened.  ; 

Starch  Clyfler.  . 

Take  jelly  of  {larch,  four  ounces  ; linfeed  oil,  half 
an  ounce.  Liquify  the  jelly  over  H gentle  fire,  and 
then  mix  in  the  oil.  , In 
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In  the  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyfter  may  be 
adminiftered  after  ever  Icofe  ftool,  to  heal  the  ulcer-- 
ated  inteftines  and  biunt  the  fharpnefs  of  corroding 
humours.  Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
occafionalJy  added;  in  which  cafe,  it  will  generally 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Aflringent  clyfter. 

T'urjientine  Clyfter. 

Take  of  common  deco6fion,  ten  ounces ; -Venice 
turpentine,  diffolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an 
ounce  ; Florence  oil,  one  ounce.  Pvlix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  proper  in  obftruffions  of  the 
urinary  paffages,  and  in  colicky  complaints,  proceed- 
ing from  gravel. 

Vinegar  Clyjler, 

This  clyfter  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vine- 
gar with  five  of  water  gruel. 

it  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a common  clyfter, 
with  the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either 
in  infiainmatory  or  putrid  diforders,  efpecially  in  the 
latter.  . * 

§3^  We  think  it  unneceflary  to  give  more  exam- 
ples qf  thisclafs  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted 
to  any  paj-ticuliar  intention  maybe  occaftonally  added 
to  one  or  other  of  the  above  forms. 

GOLLYRIA,  OR  EYE  - WATERS, 

Have  been  multiplied  without  number,  almofl 
(every  perfon  pretending  to  be  poflefled  of  fome  fecret 
preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes;  many  of  them, 
however,  are  pretty  much  alike,  as  their  bafis  is 
chiefly  either  allum,  vitriol,  or  lead.  Their  effefts 
evidently  are,  to  brace  and  reftore  the  tone  of  the 
parts  : hence  they  are  principally  of  fervice  in  flight 
inflammations;  and  in  that  relaxed  ftate  of  the  parts 
^vhich  is  induced  by  obftinate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  thefe  compofitions ; 
but  as  it  feldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water, 

it 
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it  can  be  of  little  ufe.  Boles  and  other  earthy  fub- 
fiances,  as  they  do  not  difTolve  in  water,  they  are  un- 
fit for  the  purpofe. 

Collyrium  of  Alum, 

Take  of  alum,  half  a dram;  mix  it  well  with  the 
white  of  one  egg. 

This  is  the  collyrium  ofRiverius.  It  is  ufed  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  to  allay  the  heat,  and  reflrain  the 
flux  of  humours.  It  mufl  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and 
applied  to  the  eyes ; but  fhould  not  be  kept  on  above 
three  or  four  hours  at  a time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium, 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a dram  ; rofe-water,  fix 
ounces.  DitTolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter 
the  liquor. 

Thic,  though  fimple,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to 
moftof  the  celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an  ufeful  appli- 
cation in  weak,  watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though 
the  flighter  inflammations  will  generally  yield  to  it, 
yet  in  thofe  of  a more  obflinate  nature  the  alliflance 
of  bleeding  and  bJiflering  will  often  be  neceflTary. 

When  a ftrong  aftringent  is  judged  proper,  a dou- 
ble or, triple  quantity  of  vitriol  may  be  ufed, 

Collyrium  of  Lead, 

Take  fugar  of  lead,  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of 
each  four  grains.  DiiTolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of 
common  water. 

Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionly 
added  to  this  collyrium. 

Thofe  who  chufe  may  fubftitute  inflead  of  this  the 
collyrium  of  lead  recommended  by  Goulard  ; which 
is  made  by  putting  twenty-five  drops  of  his  Extraft 
of  Lead  to  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  adding  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  brandy. 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any 
other  addition,  will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  very  well 
as  a collyrium.  An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added 

to 
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to  five  or  fix  ounces  of  the  former ; and  the  eyes, 
if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  and  morning. 

CONFECTIONS 

Containing  above  fixty  ingredients  are  ftill  to  be 
found  in  the  moft  reformed  difpenfatories.  As  mod 
of  their  intentions,  however,  may  be  more  certainly, 
and  as  effetlualy  anfwered  by  a few  glafles  of  wine 
or  grains  of  opium,  we  Iliall  pafs  over  this  clafs  of 
medicines  very  flightly. 

Ja[iamc  ConfeBion, 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces  j tormentil  root, 
nutmeg,  olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces ; opium  dif- 
folved  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  Lifton  wine,  a dram 
and  a half ; fimple  fyrup  and  conferve  of  rofes,  of 
each  fourteen  ounces.  Mix  and  make  them  into  an 
e]e£luary. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  a diafeordium. 

The  dofe  of  this  eleftuary  is  from  a fcruple  to  a 
dram. 

CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

Every  apothecary’s  fliop  was  formerly  fo  full  of 
thefe  preparations,  that  it  might  have  pafled  for  a 
confeflioner’s  warehoufe.  Thay  poffefs  very  few 
medicinal  properties,  and  may  rather  be  claffed  a- 
mong  fweetmeats  than  medicines.  They  are  fome- 
times,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  into  bolufes  or 
pills  fome  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferves  are  compofitions  of  frelh  vegetables  and 
fugar,  beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In 
making  thefe  preparations,  the  leaves  of  vegetables 
mull  be  freed  from  their  ftalks,  the  flowers  from  their 
cups,  and  the  .yellow  part  of  orange-peel  taken  off 
with  arafp.  They  are  then  to  be  pounded  in  a mar- 
ble mortar,  with  a wooden  peflle,  into  a fniooth  mafs ; 
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after  which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar  is  com- 
monly added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  continued 
till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed ; but  the  conferve  will 
be  better  if  only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve 
generally  reduce  the  vegetables  to  a pulp  by  means 
of  a mill,  and  afterwards  beat  them  up  with  fugar. 

Conferve  of  Red  Rofes, 

Take  a pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their 
heels  ; beat  them  well  in  a mortar,  and,  adding  by 
degrees  two  pounds  of  double  refined  fugar,  in  pow- 
der, make  a conferve. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves 
of  orange-peel,  rofemary  flowers,  fea-wormwood,  of 
the  leaves  of  wood-forrel,  &c. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable 
and  ufeful  preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs.  A 
dram  or  ttvo  of  it,  diflblved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered 
to  be  given  as  a gentle  reftringent  in  weaknefs  of  the 
flomach,  and  alfo  in  phthifical  coughs,  and  (pitting 
of  blood.  To  have  any  confiderable  effects,  how- 
ever, it  muft  be  taken  in  larger  quantities. 

Conferve  of  Sloes. 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  floes  gently  in  water, 
being  careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  burft ; 
afterwards  exprefling  the  juice,  and  beating  it  up 
with  three  times  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  the  glands  of  the 
throat,  this  makes  an  excellent  gargle,  arid  may  be 
ufed  at  difcretion. 

Preferves 

Are  made  by  fteeping  or  boiling  fre(h  vegetables 
firft  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  or  a folufion 
of  fugar.  The  fubjeft  is  either  preferved  moift  in 
the  fyrup,  or  taken  out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar 
may  candy  upon  it.  The  lafl  is  the  moft  ufeful  me- 
thod. 


Candled 
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Candied  Orange  Peel. 

Soak  Seville  orange  peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it 
lofes  its  bitternefs  ; then  boil  it  in  a folution  of  dou- 
ble-refined fugar  in  water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and 
tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon  peel  is  prepared  in  thefarrie  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations, 
as  they  belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confeftioner 
than  that  of  the  apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

Water  readily  extra61:s  the  gummy  and  faline  f)arts 
of  vegetables ; and  though  its  action  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  thefe,  yet  the  refinous  and  oily  being  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  gummy  and  faline,  are  in 
great  part  taken  up  with  them.  Hence  watery  de- 
coctions andinfnfions  of  vegetables  conftitute  a large, 
and  not  unufeful,  clafs  of  medicines.  Although  moft 
vegetables  yield  their  virtues  to  water,  as  well  by  in- 
fufion  as  decoCtion,  yet  the  latter  is  often  neceffary, 
as  it  faves  time,  and  does  in  a few  minutes  what  the 
other  would  require  hours,  and  fometimes  days,  to 
efFeCt.  " 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  im- 
mediate ufe. 

DecoBion  of  Althaa. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marflimallows,  moderately 
dried,  three  ounces;  raifins  of  the  fun,  one  ounce*; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one  third  of  it 
is  confumed ; afterwards  flrain  the  decoCf  ion,  and 
let  it  fland  for  fome  time  to  fettle.  If  the  roots  be 
thoroughly  dried,  they  muft  be  boiled  till  one  half  the 
water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs,  and  fharp  defluCfions  upon  the  lungs, 
this  decoClion  may  be  ufed  for  ordinary  drink. 

The  common  DecoBion. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce ; elder  flcvrcrs, 

No.  19  4 D and 
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and  fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; Water, 
two  quarts.  Boil  them  for  a little  time,  and  then 
flrain  the  decoftion* 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  in- 
fufing  the  ingredients  for  iome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

This  decoftion  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  bafis  of 
clyfters,  to  which  other  ingredients  maybe  occafion- 
ally  added.  It  will  alfo  ferve  as  a common  fomenta- 
tion, fpirit  of  wine  or  other  things  being  added  in 
fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may  require. 

DecoEtion  of  Logwood, 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  fliavings  or  chips  of  log- 
wood, in  four  pints  of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor 
is  wafled.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  Ample  cinnamon 
Water  may  be  added  to  this  decoftion. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aflringents 
are  improper,  a tea-cupful  of  this  deco61;ion  may  be 
taken  witb  advantage  three  or  four  times  a day. 

DecoEiion  of  the  Bark. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  pow*  1 
dered,  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  a pint ; then 
flrain  the  decoflion^  If  a 'tea-fpoonful  of  weak  fpirit 
of  vitriol  be  added  to  this  medicine,  it  will  render  it 
both  more  agreeable  and  efficacious. 

Compound  DecoElion  of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  Virginian  fnake  root, 
grofsly  powdered,  of  each  three  drams.  Boil  them  j 
in  a pint  of  water  to  one  halb  To  the  drained  liquor  j 
add  an  ounce  and  a half  of  aromatic  Water.  ! 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  me-  i 
dicine  towards  the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  | 
the  pulfe  is  low,  the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  af*  I 
felted  with  a ftupor  but  wdth  little  delirium.  J 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixth 
hour.  ; 

DecoElion  of  Sarja/iariila.  ' 

Take  of  frefli  farfaparilla  root,  fliced  and  bruifed,  j 
tw^o  ounces  ^ flmvings  of  guaiacum  wood,  one  ounce,  j 

Boil 
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Boil  over  a flow  fire,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one; 
adding  towards  the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  faflafras 
wood,  and  three  dram  of  liquorice.  Strain  the  dc- 
coftion. 

This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  affiflant  to  a 
courfe  mercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mer- 
cury has  been  ufed  for  fome  time.  It  ftrengthens  the 
ftomach,  and  reflares  flefli  and  vigour  to  habits  ema^ 
ciated  by  the  venereal  difeafe.  It  may  alfb  be  taken 
in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cutaneous  diforders  proceed- 
ing from  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices.  For  all 
thefe  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  Decoc-r 
tian  of  Woods. 

This  decoclion  may  be  taken,  from  a pint  and  a 
half  to  two  quarts  a day. 

The  following  decoclion  is  faid  to  be  fimilar  to  that 
ufed  by  Kennedy,  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe, 
and  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Lifbon  diet  drink : — » 

Ta  ke  of  fariaparilla,  three  ounces  ; liquorice,  and 
mezerion  root,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; fliavings  of 
guaiacum  and  falTafras  wood,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 
crude  antimony,  powdered,  an  ounce  and  a half.  In-, 
fufe  thefe  ingredients  in  eight  pints  of  boiling  water 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  them  till  one  half  of 
the  water  is  confumed ; afterwards  drain  the  decoc-t 
tion. 

This  deco6Vion  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  ntanner  as 
the  preceding. 

Decoction  of  Seneka, 

Take  of  feneka  rattle-fnake  root,  one  ounce  ; wa-» 
ter  a pint  and  a half.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  drain. 

This  deco6Iion  is  recommended  in  the  pleunf)% 
dropfy,  rheumatifm,  and  fbme  o.hltinate  diforders  of 
the  Ik  in.  The  dofe  is  two  ounces,  three  or  faut 
times  a day,  or  oftener,  if  the  domach  will  bear  it, 

White  Deco  Qt ion. 

Take  of  the  pured  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; 
gum  arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil 
to  one  quart,  and  drain  the  decoftion.  This 
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This  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes,  attended 
with  or  inclining  tO;,  a loofenefs,  and  where  acidities 
abound  in  the  flomach  or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly 
proper  for  children  when  afflicted  with  fournefs  of  the 
Homach,  and  for  perfons  w^ho  are  fubjeft  to  the  heart- 
burn. It  maybe  fweetened  with  fugar,  as  it  is  ufed, 
and  two  or  three  ounpes  of  iimple  cinnamon  water 
added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two 
pints  of  water^  will  occahonally  fupply  the  place  of 
this  decodtion^  and  alfo  of  the  chalk  julep. 

DRAUGHTS 

Are  proper  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as  are 
intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not 
need  to  be  frequently  repeated,  as  purges,  yomits, 
and  a few  others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.^ 
Where  a medicine  requires  to  be  ufed  for  any  length 
ot  time,  it  is  better  to  make  up  a larger  quantity  of  it 
at  once,  which  faves  both  trouble  and  expence. 

J no  dyne  Draught, 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops  ; fim- 
ple  cinnamon  water,  an  ounce  3 common  fyrup,  two 
drams.  Mix  them. 

In  excelhve  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  neceffary,' 
and  in  ^reat  reftleffnefs,  this  compofing  draught  may 
be  taken  and  repeated  occtilionally. 

Diuretic  Draught, 

Take  of  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples ; fyrup  of  pop- 
pies, two  drams;  fimple  cinnamon  water  and  epm^ 
mon  water,  of  each  an  ounce. 

This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obftruefion  or  de- 
ficiency of  urine. 

Purgmg  Draught, 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce  ; foluble  tartar,  or  Ro- 
chel  fait,  from  three  to  tour  drams.  Diflblve  in  three 
> ounces 
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ounces  of  boiling  water ; to  which  add  Jamaica  pep- 
per-water, half  an  ounce. 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach> 
an  ounce  or  ten  drams  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  dif- 
folved  in  four  ounces  of  water,  may  be  taken  inftead 
of  the  above. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts,  may  ufe  the  following 
draught — 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; common  wa- 
ter^  an  ounce  y aromatic  tinCiure,  fix  drams.  Rub 
the  jalap  with  twice  its  weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to 
it  the  other  ingredients. 

Sweating  Draughts. 

Take  fpirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces : fait  of 
hartfhorn,  five  grains  ; fimple  cinnamon  water,  and 
fyrup  of  poppies,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Make  them 
into  a draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this 
draught  is  of  fervice.  To  promote  its  efFe6ls,  how- 
ever, the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm  wa- 
ter gruel,  or  fome  other  weak  diluting  liquor. 

, Vomiting  draught. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; wa- 
ter, an  ounce  ; fimple  fyrup,  a dram.  Mix  them. 

Perfons  who  require  a flronger  vomit  may  add  to 
the  above  half  a grain,  or  a grain  of  the  emetic  tar- 
tar. 

Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ten 
drams  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  ; or  half  an  ounce  of 
the  wine  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquills. 

ELECTUARIES 

Are  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter  powders, 
mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  or  mucilage, 
into  fuch  a confifience,  that  the  powders  may  neithet 
feparate  by  keeping,  nor  the  mafs  prove  too  llifF  for 
fwallowing.  They  receive  chiefly  the  milder  altera-: 

tive 
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tive  medicines,  and  fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the 
palate. 

Aftringent  electuaries,  and  fuch  as.  have  pulps  of 
fruit  in  them,  fLould  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quan- 
tities; as  allringent  medicines  Icfe  their  virtues  by 
being  kept  in  this  form,  and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are 
apt  to  ferment. 

For  the  extraction  of  pulps  it  will  be  necelTary  to 
boil  unripe  fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  are  dried,  in 
a fmall  quantity  of  water  till  they  become  foft.  The 
pulp  is  then  to  be  preffed  out  through  a ftrong  hair 
fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and  afterwards  boiled  to  a due 
confiftence,  in  an  earthen  veiTel,  over  a gentle  fire, tak- 
ing care  to  prevent  the  matter  from  burning  by  con- 
tinually fiirring  it.  The  pulps  of  fruit  that  are  both 
ripe  and  freOi  may  be  prefied  out  without  any  pre- 
vious boiling. 

Lenitive  Electuary, 

Take  of  fenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces  ; cori- 
ander feed,  alfo  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; pulp  of  ta- 
marinds and  of  French  prunes,  each  a pound.  Mix 
the  pulps  and  powders  together,  and  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  finiple  fyrup,  reduce  the  whole  into  an 
electuary. 

A tea-fpopnful  of  this  eleCluary,  taken  two  or 
three  times  a day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable 
laxative.  It  alfo  ferves  as  a convenient  vehicle  for 
exhibiting  more  active  medicines,  as  jalaps,  fcam- 
mony,  and  fuch  like. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  electuary  of 
Cafli^. 

Electuary  for  the  Dyfentery, 

Take  of  Japanic  confeCtion,  two  ounces  ; Loqatel- 
]i\s  balfam,  one  ounce  ; rhubarb,  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce  ; fyrup  of  marflimallows,  enough  to  make  an 
eleCtuary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates 
an4  aftringents,  without  interpofing  purgatives.  The 
purgative  is  here  joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which 

renders 
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renders  this  a very  fafe  and  ufeful  medicine  for  the 
purpofe  exprefled  in  the  title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  fhould  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a day,  as  the  fymptoms  and  conftitution  may 
require. 

Electuary  for  the  Efiilefify. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; of 
powdered  tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  of  each  half 
an  ounce  5 fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eleftu- 
ary. 

Dr.  Mead  directs  a dram  of  an  eleftuary  fimilar  to 
this  to  be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilep- 
fy,  for  the  Ipace  of  three  months.  It  will  be  proper, 
however,  to  difcontinue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a few  days 
every  now  and  then.  To  this  eleftuary  is  added,  the 
powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy  often  proceeds 
from  worms. 

Electuary  for  the  Gonorrhoea, 

Take  of  lenitive  electuary,  three  ounces  ; jalap, 
and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each  two  drams  ; nitre, 
half  an  ounce ; fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. 

During  the  inflammation  and  tenfion  of  the  urinary 
paflages,  which  accompany  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  this 
cooling  laxative  may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

The  dofe  is  a dram,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg, 
two  or  three  times  a day  ; more  or  lefs,  as  may  be. 
neceflary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 

An  eleCtuary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  fimple 
fyrup  will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  has  gone  off,  the  following 
may  be  ufed ; 

Take  of  lenitive  eleftuary,  two  ounces  ; balfam  of 
capivi,  one  ounce  ; gum  guaiacum,  and  rhubarb,  in 
powder,  of  each  two  drams  • fimple  fyrup,  enough  to 
make  an  electuary.  The  dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the 
preceding. 

Electuary  of  the  Bark. 

Take  Peruvian  of  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces ; 

cafe  a rill  a, 
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cafcarilla,  half  an  ounces  fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to 
make  an  eJeftuary. 

In  the  cure  of  obftinate  intermitting  fevers,  the 
bark  is  alTilfed  by  the  cafcarilla.  In  heftic  habits, 
however,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  out  the  cafcarilla, 
and  put  three  drams  of  crude  fal  ammoniac  in  its 
ftead. 

Electuary  for  the  Piles, 

Take  flowers  of  fuphur,  one  onuce  ; cream  of  tar- 
tar, half  an  ounce  ; treacle,  fafficient  to  form  an  elec- 
tuary. ^ 

A tea-fpoonfull  of  this  to  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a day. 

Electuary  for  the  Palfy, 

Take  of  powdered  mullard-feed,  and  conferve  of 
rofes,  each  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to 
make  an  ele61:uary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a day. 

Electuary  for  the  Rheumatifm, 

Take  of  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ; cinnabar 
of  antimony,  levigated,  an  ounce  and  an  half ; gum 
guaiacum,  in  powder,  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  a 
fufficient  quantity  to  make  an  ele61:uary. 

In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  which  are  not  accompa- 
nied with  a fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  electuary  may 

be  taken  twice  a day  with  confiderable  advantage. 

*# 

EMULSIONS, 

Befides  their  ufe  as  medicines,  are  alfo  proper  vehi- 
cles for  certain  fubftances,  which  could  not  be  other-, 
wife  conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thus 
camphor,  triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites  with 
water  into  an  emulflon.  Pure  oils,  balfams,  refins, 
and  other  fltnilar  fubflances,  are  likewife  rendered 
mifcible  with  water  by  the  intervention  of  muci- 
lages. 


Common 
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Take  of  fweet  almonds,  an  ounce  ; bitter  almonds 
a dram  ; water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a mar- 
ble mortar  ; adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  fo 
as  to  make  an  emitlfion  ; afterwards  let  it  be  {trained. 

Arabic  Emuljion, 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above, 
adding  to  the  almoridsy  while  beating,  two  ounces 
and  a half  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Where  foft  cooling  liquors  are  neceifary,  thefe 
emulfions  may  be  ufed  as  ordinary  drink. 

Camphorated  EmulJioH, 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a dram ; fweet  almonds, 
half  a dozen  j white  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; mint  wa- 
ter, eight  ounces.  Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds 
well  together  in  a (lone  mortar,  and  add  by  degrees 
the  mint  water  5 then  (train  the  liquor,  and  diffolve 
in  it  the  fugar. 

In  fevers,  and  other  diforders  which  require  the  ufe 
of  camphor,  a table  fpoonful  of  this  emuliion  may  be 
taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Emuljion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drams  \ water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon 
it  by  little  and  little,  till  it  is  diffolved. 

This  emuhion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifcid 
phlegm,  and  promoting  expedoration.  In  obftinate 
coughs,  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be 
added  to  it.  The  dofe  is  two  table  fpoonfuls  three 
or  four  times  a day. 

Oily  Emulfon. 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces;'  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  two  drams  ; Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; (hake 
them  well  together,  and  add,  of  hmple  f/rup,  half  an 
ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfiop  is  geue^ 
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rally  of  fervice ; but  if  the  cough  proves  obftinate,  it 
will  fucceed  better  when  made  with  the  paregoric 
elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the 
volatile  aromatic  fpirit.  A table-fpoonful  of  it  may 
be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

EXTRACTS 

Are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjeft  in  water,  and 
evaporating  the  ftrained  deco£tion  to  a due  confift- 
ence.  By  this  procefs  fome  of  the  more  aftive  parts 
of  plants  are  freed  from  the  ufelefs,  indiflbluble  earthy 
matter,  which  makes  the  larger  (hare  of  their  bulk. 
Water,  however,  is  not  the  onlymenftruum  ufed  in 
the  preparation  of  extracts  y fometimesit  is  joined  with 
fpirits,  and  at  other  times  reftified  fpirit  alone  is  em- 
ployed for  that  purpofe. 

Extracts  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different 
drugs,  as  the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  &c.;  but,  as  they 
require  a troublefome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will 
be  more  convenient  for  a private  praftitioner  to  pur- 
chafe  what  he  needs  of  them  from  a profeffed  drug^ 
gift,  than  to  prepare  them  himfelf.  Such  of  them  as 
are  generally  ufed  are  inferted  in  our  lift  offuch  drugs 
and  medicines  as  are  to  be  kept  for  private  praftice. 

FOMENTATIONS 

Are  generally  intended  either  to  eafe  pain,  by 
taking  off  tenfion  and  fpafm  ; or  to  brace  and  reftore 
the  tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  firft  of  thefe  intentions  may  generally  be 
anfwered  by  warm  water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold. 
Certain  fubftances,  however,  are  ufually  added  to  wa- 
ter with  a view  to  highten  its  effects — as  anodynes, 
aromatics,  aftringents,  &-c.  We  fhall  therefore  fub- 
join  a few  of  the  moft  ufeful  medicated  fomentations, 
that  people  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  ufe 
of  them  if  they  chufe. 
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Anodyne  Fomentation, 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces ; elder 
flowers,  half  an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  till 
one  pint  is  evapourated,  and  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  it  title  expreffes,  is  ufed  for 
relieving  acute  pain. 

Aromatic  Fomentation^ 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce  ; red  wine, 
a pint.  Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  li- 
quor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a topical  application 
for  external  complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  in- 
ternal parts.  Pains  of  the  bowels,  which  accompany 
dyfenteries  and  diarrhoeas,  flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs 
of  the  ftomach,  and  retchings  to  vomit,  are  frequently 
abated  by  fomenting  the  abdomen  and  region  of  the 
ftomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

Common  Fomentation, 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers, 
dried,  of  each  two  ounces ; water,  two  quarts.  After 
a flight  boiling,  pour  off  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fo- 
mentation, in  fuch  quantity  as  the  particular  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe  fliall  require ; but  thefe  are  not 
alway  neceflary. 

Emollient  Fomentation, 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  decoftion. 

Strengthening  Fomentation. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce  ; granatc  peel,  half 
an  ounce  j alum,  two  drams;  fmith’s  forge  water, 

! three  pints*  Boil  the  water  with  the  bark  and  peel 
j till  one  third  is  confumed  ; then  ftrain  the  remaining 
I decoftion,  and  difTolve  it  in  alum 
j This  aftringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  exter- 
1 nal  fomentation  to  weak  parts  ; it  may  alfo  be  ufed 
[ internally. 
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GARGLES 

May  appear  trifling,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
without  their  ufe.  They  feldom  indeed  cure  difeafes, 
but  they  often  alleviate  very  difagreeable  fymptoms ; 
as  parchednefs  of  the  mouth,  fouJnefs  of  the  tongue 
and  fauces,  &c.  they  are  peculiarly  ufeful  in  fevers 
and  fore  throats.  In  the  latter,  a gargle  will  fome- 
times  remove  the  diforder ; and  in  the  former  few 
things  are  more  refrefhing  or  agreeable  to  the  patient, 
than  to  have  his  mouth  frequently  waihed  with  fome 
foft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  js,  that  they  are 
eafily  prepared.  A little  barley-water  and  honey 
may  be  had  any  where  ; and  if  to  thefe  be  added  as 
much  vinegar  as  will  give  them  an  agreeable  fharp- 
nefs,  they  will  make  a very  ufeful  gargle  for  foftening 
and  cleanflng  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  be'fl;  effeft  when  inje£ied  with  a 
lyringe. 

Attenuating  Gargle, 

Take  of  water,  fix  ounces ; honey,  one  ounce  j 
nitre,  one  dram  and  a half. 

This  .cooling  gargle  may  be  ufed  either  in  inflam- 
matory iquinfey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleanfing  the  tongue 
and  fauces. 

Common  Gargle, 

Take  of  rofe-water,  fix  ounces ; fyrup  of  clove 
July-flowers,  half  an  ounce  ; fpirit  of  vitriol,  a fujffi- 
cient  quantity  to  give  it  an  agreeable  fliarpnefs.  MU 
them. 

This  gargle,  befides  pleanfing  the  tongue  and 
fauces,  a£Is  as  a gentle  repellent,  and  will  fometimes 
remove  a flight  quiiifey. 

Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle,  a pint;  tincture  of 
myrrh,  an  ounce  ; honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the 

excretion 
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excretion  of  tough  vifeid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle 
will  be  of  fervice. 

Emollient  Gargle, 

Take  an  ounce  of  marfhmallow  roots,  and  two  or 
three  figs  : boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one 
half  of  it  be  confumed  ; then  llrain  out  the  liqour. 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then 
be  an  exceeding  good  attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue 
and  fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thefe 
parts,  and  promote  the  difeharge  of  faliva. 

The  learned  and  accurate  SirJohnPringle  obferves, 
that  in  the  inflammatory  quinfey,  or  ftrangulation  of  the 
fauces,  little  benefit  arifes  from  the  common  gargles; 
that  fuch  as  are  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than 
good,  by  .contracting  the  emunCtories  of  the  faliva 
anci  mucus,  and  thickening  thofe  humours ; that  ade- 
coQion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water  has  a contrary  effeCt, 
efpecially  if  fomc  fal  ammoniac  be  added  ; by  which 
the  faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands  brought 
to  fecrete  more  freely;  a circumftance  always  condu- 
cive to  the  cure. 

INFUSIONS. 

Vegetables  yield  nearly  the  fanie  properties  to 
water  by  infufion  as  by  decoction  ; and  though  they 
may  require  a longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in 
in  this  way,  yet  it  has  feveral  advantages  over  the 
other ; fince  boiling  is  found  to  diflipate  the  finer 
parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic  fubfiances,  without 
more  fully  extra6fing  their  medicinal  principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that 
even  from  thefe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue, 
rich  infufions  may  be  obtained,  by  returning  the  li- 
quor upon  frefh  quantities  of  the  fubje£l,  the  water 
loading  itfelt  more  and  more  with  the  aftive  parts  ; 
ai)d  that  thefe  loaded  infufions  are  applicable  to  valu- 
able 
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able  purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  contain  in  a fmall 
compafs  the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  a£live  principles 
of  the  vegetables,  in  a form  readily  mifcible  with 
fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Bitter  Infujion, 

Take  tops  of  the  leflfer  centaury  and  cammomile 
flowers,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ^ yellow  rind  of  lemon 
and  orange  peel,  carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white 
part,  of  each  two  drams.  Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces, 
and  infufe  them  in  a quart  of  boiling  water. 

For  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want 
of  appetite,  a tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Infufion  of  the  Bark. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or 
five  table-fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling 
water.  Let  them  infufe  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  preparations  of  the  bark  for 
weak  ftomachs.  In  diforders  where  the  corroborating 
virtues  of  that  medicine  are  required,  a tea- cupful  of 
it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Infufion  of  Catduus 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  be- 
nediftus,  orblelfed  thiftle,  in  a pint  of  common  water, 
for  fix  hours,  without  heat  5 then  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  bene- 
fit, in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  where  the  common 
bitters  do  not  agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure 
with  cinnamon,  or  other  aromatic  materials. 

Infufion  of  Linfeed* 

Take  of  Hnfeed,  two  fpoonfuls;  liquorice  root, 
fliced,  half  an  ounce ; boiling  water  three  pints.  Let 
them  ftand  to  infufe  by  the  fire  for  fome  hours,  and 
then  ftrain  olF  the  liquor 
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If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt’s-foot  be  added  to 
thefe  ingredients,  it  will  then  be  the  Peftoral  Infufion. 
Both  thefe  are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and 
may  be  taken  with  advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in 
difficulty  of  making  water;  and  in  coughs  and  other 
complaints  of  the  breaft. 

Infufion  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce ; boiling 
water  a quart ; vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of 
vitriol,  half  a drapi;  loaf  fugar,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an 
unglazed  earthen  veffel ; afterwards  pour  in  the  acid, 
and  having  drained  the  liquor,  add  t©  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menfes,  vomiting  of 
blood,  and  other  haemorrhages,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this 
gently  aftringent  infufion  may  be  taken  every  three 
or  four  hours.  It  alfo  makes  an  exceeding  good  gar- 
gle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little 
or  no  effe6t,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be 
prepared  by  mixing  the  acid  and  water  without  infu- 
fion. 

Infufion  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce  ; lenna,  and  cryftals 
of  tartar,  of  each  two  drams.  Let  thefe  ingredients 
be  infufedfour  or  five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water; 
afterwards  let  the  liquor  be  {trained,  and  an  ounce 
or  two  of  the  aromatic  tinfture  added  to  it.  Perfons 
who  are  eafily  purged  may  leave. out  either  the  tama- 
rinds or  the  cryftals  of  tartar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea-cupful 
may  be  given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Decoftion  of  Tama- 
rinds and  Senna. 

Spainijh  Infufion, 

Take  of  Spanifli  juice,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  an 
ounce  ; fait  of  tartar,  three  drams.  Infufe  in  a quart 

of 
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of  boiling  water  for  a night.  To  the  ftrairied  liqtiof 
add  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs  and  obftru6tions  of  the 
bread,  a cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Infufion  for  the  Pal/y, 

Take  of  horfe-radilh  root,  fliavcd,  muftard-feed, 
bruifed,  each  four  ounces  ; outer  rind  of  orange-peel, 
one  ounce.  Infufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  in  a clofe  veffel  for  twenty-four  hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cupful  of  this  warm 
dimulating  medicine  maybe  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day.  It  excites  the  aSion  of  the  folids,  proves  diu-' 
retie,  and,  if  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  per-' 
fpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfh- 
trefoil  be  ufed  inftead  of  muftard,  it  will  make  the 
Antifcorbutic  Infufion, 

JULEPS. 

The  bafis  of  Juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or 
fome  fimple  diftilled  water,  with  one-third  or  one 
fourth  its  quantity  of  diftilled  fpirituous  water,  and 
as  much  fugar  or  fyrup  as  is  fufficient  to  render  the 
mixture  agreeable.  This  is  ftiarpened  with  vege- 
table or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated  with  other 
medicines  fuitable  to  the  intention,  ^ 

Cam/ihorated  Julef. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  dram  - reQified  fpirit  of  wine, 
ten  drops ; double-refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; boil- 
ing diftilled  water,  one  pint.  Rub  the  camphor  firft 
with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  then  with  the  fugar ; laftly, 
add  the  water  by  degrees,  and  ftrain  the  liquor. 

In  hyfterical  and  other  complaints  where  camphor 
is  proper,  this  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a 
table  fpoonful  or  two  as  often  as  the  ftomach  will 
bear  it. 
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Cordial  Juleji, 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  four  ounces;  Ja- 
maic^i  pepper-water,  two  ounces ; volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  and  compound  fpirk  of  lavender,  of  each  two 
drams  ; fyrup  of  orange  peel,  an  ounce*  Mix  them. 

This  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or 
four  times  a day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great 
weaknefs  and  de predion  of  fpirits. 

ExpeBorating  Juleps 

Take  of  the  emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces 
fyrup  of  fquills,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  afthmas,  and  obfl:ru6tions  of  the  bread, 
two  table  fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  maybe  taken  every 
three  or  four  hours. 

Mujk  Julep, 

Rub  half  a dram  of  mufk  well  together  with  half 
an  ounce  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  gradually,  of  fimple 
cinnamon  and  pepper-mint  water,  each'  two  ounces ; 
of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  two  drams. 

In  the  low  date  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  con- 
vulfions,  and  other  fpafmodic  affe61;ions,  two  table 
fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  betaken  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

Saline  Jukp, 

Diflblve  two  drams  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces 
of  freflitlemon  juice,  ftrained;  when  the  effervefcence 
is  over,  add,  of  mint  water,  and  common  water,  each 
two  ounces ; of  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  ficknefs  at  the  flomach,  relieves  vo- 
miting, promotes  perfpiration,  and  may  be  of  fome 
fervice  in  fevers,  efpecially  of  the  inflammatory 
kind. 

Vomiting  Julep. 

Diflblve  fout  grains  of  ematic  tartar  in  eight  ounces 
of  water,  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of 
clove  July-flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topi- 
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cal  inflammation,  this  julep  maybe  given  in  theflofe  of 
one  table  fpoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour'till  it  ope- 
rates. Antimonial  vomits  ferve  n'ot  only  to  evacuate 
the  contents  of  the  llomach,  but  alfo  to  promote  the 
different  excretions.  Hence  they  are  found  in  fevers 
to  have  nearly  the  fame  effefts  as  Dr.  James's  Powder^ 

. . A MIXTURE 

Differs  from  a julep  in  this  refpeft,  that  it  received 
into  its  compofition  not  only  salts,  extra6ts,  and  oth'er 
fubftances  diffoluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths,  pow- 
ders, and  fuch  fubftances  as  Cannot  be  diffolved.  A 
mixture  is  feldom  either  an  elegant  or  an  agreeable 
medicine.  It  is  neverthelefs  neceflary.  Many  per- 
fons  can  take  a mixture,  who  cannot  fwallow  a bolus 
or  an  electuary  : befides,  thefe  are  medicines  which 
aft  better  in  this  than  in  any  other  form. 

AJirlngent  Mixture, 

Take  Ample  cinnamon-water,  and  common  watery 
of  each  three  ounces;  fpirituous  cinnamon- water,  art 
ounce  and  a half ; Japanic  confeftion,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them. 

In  dyfenteries,  which  are  not  of  long  ftanding, 
after  the  neceflary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  ®f 
this  mixture  may  be  taken  every  four  hours,  interpo-^ 
fing  every  fecond  or  third  day  a dofe  of  rhubarb. 

Diuretic  Mixture, 

Take  of  mint-water,  five  ounces;  vinegar  offquillsy 
fix  drams ; fweet  fplrit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce ; fyrup 
of  ginger,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

In  obftruftions  of  the  urinary  paflages,-  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

Laxative  Abforbent  Mixture, 

Rub  one  dfam  of  magnefia  alba  in  a mortar  with 
ten  or  tv/elve  grains  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  andt 

add 
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add  to  them  three  ounces  of  common  water;  fimple 
cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  fugar,  of  each  one 
ounce. 

As  mod  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with 
acidities,  this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a 
view  to  correct  thefe,  or  to  open  the  body,  A table- 
fpoonful  may  be  taken  for  a dofe,  and  repeated  three 
times  a day.  To  a very  young  child  half  a fpoonful 
will  be  fufficient. 

When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe 
may  either  be  increafed,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb 
doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  mod  generally  ufeful  medicines 
for  children. 

Saline  Mixtut§. 

Diflblve  a dram  of  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of 
boiling  water ; and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of 
vitriol  till  the  efrervefcence  ceafes  ; then  add,  of  pep- 
permint-water, two  ounces ; fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

When  fredi  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture 
jnay  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  the  faline  julep. 

Scjulll  Mixture. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon  water,  five  ounces  ^ vine- 
gar of  fquills,  one  ounce  ; fyrup  of  marthniallows,  an 
ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expefloration,  and 
the  fecretion  of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  adhmatic 
and  dropfical  habits.  A table-fpoonfui  may  be  ta- 
ken frequently. 

OINTMENTS,  LININENTS,  and  CERATES; 

Notwithdanding  the  extravagant  encomiums  which 
have  been  bedowed  on  different  preparations  of  this 
kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of 
wounds,  fores,  &c,  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the 
mod  proper  application  to  a green  wound  is  dry  lint. 
But  though  ointments  dp  not  heal  wounds  and  Cores, 
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yet  they  ferve  to  defend  them  from  the  external  air, 
and  to  retain  fuch  fubftances  as  may  be  neceffary  for 
drying,  deterging,  deftroying  proud  flefli,  and  fuch 
like.  For  thcfe  purpofes,  however,  it  will  be  fuffi- 
.cient  to  infert  only  a few  of  the  moil:  fimple  forms,  as 
ingredients  of  a more  aftive  nature  can  occafionally 
be  added  to  them. 

Yellow  BaftUcum  Ointment, 

Take  of  yellow  WTtX,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe, 
each, a quarter  of  a pound  ; melt  them  together  over 
a gentle  hre  j then  add,  of  hog's  lard  prepared,  one 
pound.  Strain  the  ointment  while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfmg  and  heal- 
ing \younds  and  ulcers. 

Ointment  of  Calamine, 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half;  white  wax, 
and  calamine  (lone  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound. 
Let  the  calamine  Hone,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  be 
rubbed  with  fome  part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  ad- 
ded to  the  reft  of  the  oil  and  wax  previoufly  meited 
together,  continually  ftirring  them  till  quite  cold. 

This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Turner’s  Cerate,  is  an  exceeding  good  ap- 
plication iri  burns  and  excoriations  from  whatever 
caufe. 

Emollient  Ointment, 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds;  olive  oil,  a pint 
and  a half;  yellow  wax,  half  a pound  ; Venice  tur- 
pentine, a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the 
oils  oyer  a gentle  fire  ; then  mix  in  the  turpentine, 
and  ftrain  the  ointment. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  Althaea  Ointment.  It 
may  be  ufed  for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c. 

^ Eye  Ointment, 

Take  hog’s  lard  prepared,  four  ounces ; white 
wax,  two  drams  ; tutty  prepared,  one  ounce ; melt 

the 
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the  wax  with  the  lard  over  a gentle  fire,*  and  then 
fprinkle  in  the  tutty,  continually  ftirring  them  till  the 
ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a 
better  confidence,  if  two  or  three  drams  of  camphor 
be  rubbed  up  with  a little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed 
with  it. 

Another.  . ... 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  done  levigated, 
each  fix  drams;  verdigrife  well  prepared,  two  drams; 
hog’s  lard,  and  mutton  fuet,  prepared,  of  each  two 
ounces.  Rub  the  camphor  well  with  the  powder; 
afterwards  mix  in  the  lard  and  fuet,  continuing  to 
dir  them  till  they  be  pefedly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  edeem  for  difeafes 
of  the  eyes.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with 
caution,  when  the  eyes  are  much  inflamed  or  very 
tender. 

Ijjue  Ointment. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifli  flies,  finely  powder- 
ed, in  fix  ounces  of  yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  dreffing  blif- 
'ters,  in  order  to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 

Ointment  cf  Lead. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint:  white  wax,  two 
ounces ; fugar  of  lead,  three  drams.  Let  the  fugar 
'of  lead,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with 
feme  part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the 
other  ingredients,  previoufly  melted  together,  con- 
tinually ftirring  them  till  quite  cold. 

This  cooling  and  gently  aftringent  ointment  may 
be  ufed  in  all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and 
I fkin  over  the  part,  as  in  Raiding,  &:c. 

I Mercurial  Ointment.  ' 

I Take  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces  ; hog’s  lard,  three 
I ounces;  mutton  fuet,  one  ounce.  Rub'the quickfil- 
' ver  with  an  ounce  of  the  lard  in  a warm  mortar,  till 
i the 
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the  globules  be  perfedly  extinguifhed ; then  rub  it 
up  with  the  relt  of  lard  and  fuet,  previoufly  melted 
together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  con- 
vey mercury  into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the 
ikin. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hog’s  lard  prepared,  four  ounces  ; flowers 
©f  fulphur,  an  ounce  and  a half;  crude  fal  ammoniac, 
two  drams ; ejTence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops. 
Make  them  into  an  ointment. 

This  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  affefted, 
will  generally  cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  fafeft  and 
beft  application  for  that  purpofe,  and,  when  made 
in  this  way,  has  no  difagreeable  fmell. 

White  Ointment, 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ; white  wax,  and  fper- 
riiaceti,  of  each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  agenr 
tie  heat,  and  keep  them  conllantly  and  brifkly  ftirring 
together,  till  quite  cold. 

If  two  drams  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with 
ja  fmall  quantity  of  oij,  be  added  tq  the  above.  It  will 
make  the.  White  camphorated  Ointment. 

Liniment  for  Bvrn^, 

Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  frefli  drawn 
linfeed  oil,  and  lime-water ; fliake  them  well  together 
in  a wide  mouthed  bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment. 

This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  applica- 
tion for  recent  fcalds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be 
fpread  upon  a cloth,  or  the  parts  afFefted  may  be 
anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

White  Liniment, 

This  is  made  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  white 
©intment,  two  thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoria- 
tion, where,  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  fur- 

fact 
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face,  the  ointments  with  lead  or  calamine  might  be 
improper. 

Liniment  for  the  Piles, 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces ; liquid 
laudanum,  half  an  ounce.  Mixthefe  ingredients  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well  together.  - ^ 

Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; fpirit  of  hartfliorn, 
half  an  ounce.  Shake  them  together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit 
and  oil,  will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient’s 
fkin  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory 
quinfey,  a piece  of  flannel,  moiftened  with  this  lini- 
ment, and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every 
four  or  five  hours,  is  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  reme- 
dies ; and  that  it  feldom  fails,  aft?r  bleeding,  either 
to  leflen  or  carry  off  the  complaint.  The  truth  of 
this  obfervation  is  alfo  affirmed  by  the  very  judicious 
Dr.  Buchan. 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of 
Florence  oil,  in  a mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  intirely 
diflblvcd. 

This  antifpafmodic  liniment  maybe  ufed  in  obfti- 
tiate  rheumatifms,  and  in  fome  other  cales  accompa- 
nied with  extreme  pain  and  tenfion  of  the  parts. 

PILLS. 

Medicines  which  operate  in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe 
difagreeable  tafte,  or  fmell,  makes  it  neceflTary  that 
they  ffiould  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  moft 
cdmmodioufly  exhibited  in  this  form.  No  medicine, 
however,  that  is  intended  to  operate  quickly,  ought 
to  be  made  into  pills,  as  they  often  lie  for  a confider- 
able  time  on  the  ftomach  before  they  are  diflbived,  fa 
as  to  produce  any  effedl. 


As 
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As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofition  of* 
pills  are  generally  fo  contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an 
ordinary  fize  may  contain  about  five  grains  of  the  com- 
pound, . in  mentioning  the  dofe  we  fhall  fpecify  the 
number  of  pills  to  be  taken:  as  one,  two,  three, 
&c. 

Compojing  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  opium,  tea  grains  ; Caftile  foap, 
half  a dram.  Beat  them  well  together,  and  form  the 
whole  into  twenty  pills. 

When  a quieting  draught  will  not  fit  on  the  fto- 
mach,  one,  two,  or  three,  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken, 
as  occafion  requires. 

Foetid  PUL 

Take  of  afafoetida,  half  an  ounce ; fimple  fyrup, 
as  much  as  is  neceflfary  to  form  it  into  pills. 

In  hyfteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills  of  an  ordi-  • 
nary  fize,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day.  They 
may  alfo  be  of  ferviee  to  perfons  afflifted  with  the  , 
afthma. 

When  it  is  necefiary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a pro- 
per quantity  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap  may  be  occa- 
fionally  added  to  the  above  mafs. 

Hemlock  PUL 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extraft  of  hemlock,  and 
adding  to  it  about  a fifth  part  of  its  wieght  of  the 
powder  of  the  dried  leaves,  form  it  into  pills  of  the 
ordinary  fize. 

The  extraft  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one 
grain  to  feveral  drams  in  the  day.  The  bed:  method, 
however,  of  ufing  thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or 
two,  and  to  increafe  the  dofe  gradually,  as  far  as  the 
patient  can  bear  them,  without  any  remarkable  de- 
gree of  ftupor  or  giddinefs. 

Mercurial  Pill. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver,  and  honey,  each  half 

an 
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an  ounce.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar^  till- the 
globules  of  the  mercury  are  perfectly  extinguillied  ; 
then  add,  of  Caftile  foap,  two  drams  : powdered  li- 
quorice, or  crumb  of  bread,  a fufficient  quantity  to 
give  the  mafs  a proper  confidence  for  pills. 

When  ftronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the 
quantity  of  quickfilver  may  be  doubled. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  is  differenL  according  to 
the  intention  with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  al- 
terative, two  or  three  may  be  taken  daily*  To  raife 
a falivation,  four  or  five  will  be  neceffary. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered^  rhu- 
barb made  into  a mafs,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
fimple  fyrup,  will  make  the  Mercurial  purging  pill. 

Mercurial  fublimate  pill. 

Diffiolve  fifteen  grains  'of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of 
mercury  in  two  drams  of  the  faturated  folution  of 
crude  fal  ammoniac,  and  make  it  into  a pafte,  in  a . 
glafs,  mortar,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  crumb  of 
bread.  This  mafs  mud  be  formed  into  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  mod  agreeable  form  of  ex- 
hibiting the  fublimate,  has  been  found  the  mod  effi- 
cacious, not  only  in  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  but 
alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  worms,  after  other  pow- 
erful medicines  had  failed. 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be 
taken  twice  a day,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms 
two. 

Plummer* s pill. 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  and  precipitated 
fulphurof  antimony,  each  three  drams;  extract  of  li^ 
quorice,  two  drams.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercurv 
\vell  together  : afterwards  add  the  extract,  and,  with 
a fufficient  quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic, 
make  them  into  pills* 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe,  alte- 
rative iit  obdinafe  cutaneous  diforders  ; and  has  com- 
pleted a cure  after  falivation  had  failed.  In  venereal 
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cafes  it  has  alfo  produced  excellent  cffefts.  Twd 
or  three  pills  of  an  ordinary  fize  may  be  taken  night 
and  morning,  the  patient  keeping  moderately  warm^ 
and  drinting  after  every  dofe  a draught  of  the  de- 
coftion  oftlie  ^oods,  or  of  farfaparilla. 

Purpng  /till: 

Take  of  fiiccotorine  aloes,  and  Caftile  foap,  each- 
two  drams ; of  fimple  fyrupy  as  much  as  will  make 
them  into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a fuf- 
ficient  purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open, 
one  may  be  taken  night  and  morning.  They  are' 
reckoned  both  deobftruent  and  ftomachicy  and  wilt 
be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  ofDr.  Ander- 
fon’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  aloes*^ 

Where  the  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  follow- 
ing pills  nray  be  ufed  : — 

Take  extraft  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of 
each  two  drams ; fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  wilt 
make  them  of  a proper  confiftence  for  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fajne  quantity  as  the 
above. 

Pills  for  the  Jaundice. 

Take  of  Caftile  foap,;  fuccotorrne  aloes,  and  rhur- 
barb,  of  each  one  dram.  Make  them  into  pills  with^ 
a fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  expreffes,  are  chiefly  in- 
tended for  the  jaundice,  which  with  the  afliftance  of 
proper  diet  they  will  often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  then! 
may  be  taken  twice  a day,  as  is  neceflfary  to  keep 
the  body  open.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  during 
their  ufe,  to  interpofe  now  and  then  a vomit  of  ipe- 
cacuanha or  tartar  emetic. 

Stomachic  jiills. 

Take  extra6b  of  gentian,  two  drams ; powdered 
rhubarb,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  dram  ; oil 
of  mint,  thirty  drops  ; fimple  fyrup,  a fufflcient 
quantity.  Three 
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Three  oi*  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a- 
day,  for  invigorating  the  ftomach,  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open. 


Sja///  fiilh* 


Take  of  dried  fquills,  a dram  and  a half ; gum  am- 
moniac, and  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each 
three  drams ; fimple  fyrup  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  dropfical  and  afthmatic  complaints,  two  or  three 
of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  ja  day,  or  pftener,  if 
the  ftomach  will  bear  them. 


Strengthening  [till. 


Take  foft  extra£l  of  the  bark,  and  faltoffteeJ, 
each  a dram.  Make  them  into  pills. 

In  diforders  arifingfrom  exceflive  debility,  or  relaxa- 
tion of  the  folids,  as  the  cholorofis,  or  green  ficknefs, 
two  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  three  times  a day. 
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Ought  to  be  of  a different  confidence,  according 
to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such 
as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  bread  or  domach  ought  to 
be  foft  and  yielding ; while  thofe  defigned  for  the 
limbs  fliould  be  firm  and  adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  pladers  might  be  im- 
pregnated with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by 
boiling  the  recent  vegetable  with  the  oil  employed 
for  the  compofition  of  the  plader  5 but  this  treatment 
does  not  communcate  to  the  oils  any  valuable  qua- 
lities. 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with 
them  into  a plader  of  a proper  confidence,  which, 
makes  the  bafis  of  feveral  other  pladers.  In  boiling 
thefe  compofitions,  a quantity  of  hot  water  mud  be 
added  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  plader  from 
burning  or  growing  black.  This,  however,  fhould 
be  done  with  care,  lead  it  qaufe  the  matter  tp  ex^ 


Qommojt 
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Common  plafier.^ 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints  • litharge,  re^ 
duced  to  a fine  pov^der,  tw^o  pounds  and  a half. 
Boil  the  litharge  and  oil  together  over  a gentle  fire, 
continually  ftirring  them,  and  keeping  always  about 
half  a gallon  of  water  in  the  veflel ; after  they  have 
boiled  about  three  hours,  a little  of  the  plader  may 
be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if  it  be 
of  a proper  confiftence : when  that  is  the  cafe  the 
whole  may  be  fuffered  to  cool,  and  the  water  well 
preffed  out  of  it  with  the  hands. 

This  platler  is  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds 
and  excoriations  of  the  fkin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft 
and  warm,  and  defends  it  frorh  the  air,  which  is  all 
that  is  neceffary  in  fuch  cafes.  Its  principal  ufe, 
howeyer^  is  tq  ferve  as  a bafis  for  other  plaflers. 

Adhefive  plajler. 

Take  of  common  plafier,  half  a pound  ; of  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  to- 
gether. 

This  plafter  \s  principally  ufed  for  keeping  on  other 
dreffings.  , 

Anodyne  plafter. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  the  adhefive  plafler,  and,  when 
it  is  cooling,  mix  with  it  a dram  of  powdered  opium^ 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed 
up  with  a little  oil. 

This  plafter  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains 
efpecially  of  the  nevous  kind. 

Bli/lcring  plajler. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces;  yellow 
wax,  two  ounces ; Spanifh  flies,  in  powder,  three 
ounces;  powHpred  muftard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the 
wax,  and  while  it  is  warm  add  to  it  the  turpentine, 
taking  c re  not  to  evaporate  it  by  too 'much  heat.  After 
the  turp  ntiri-  and  wax  are  fufficiently  incorporated, 
fprinkle  in  the  powder,  continually  ftirring  the  mafs 
till  it  be  cold.  ^ ^ Thoug^U 
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Though  this  plafter  is  made  in  a variety  of  w^ays, 
one  feldom  meets  with  it  of  a proper  conMencc. 
When  compounded  with  oil  and  other  greafy  fiib- 
ftances,  its  effects  are  blunted,  and  it  is  apt  to  run ; 
while  pitch  and  refin  render  it  too  hard  and  very  in-’ 
convenient. 

When  the  bliftering  plafter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place 
may  be  fupplied  by  mixing  with  any  foft  ointment  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  powdered  flies ; or  by  forming 
them  into  a pafle  with  flour  and  vinegar. 

1 Gum  jilajier. 

Take  of  corrimon  plafter,  four  pounds  ; gum  am- 
moniac, and  galbanum,lirained,  of  each  half  a pound. 
Melt  them  together,  and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine, 
fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  ufed  as  a digeftive,  and  alfo  for  dif- 
cufling  induient  tumours. 

’ Mercurial  plafter. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  one  poiind  ; gum  ammo- 
niac, (trained,  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together, 
and,  when  cooling,  add  eight  ounces  of  quickfilver, 
previoufly  extinguillied  by  being  well  mixed  with 
three  ounces  of  hog’s  lard. 

This  plafter  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs 
arifing  from  a venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the 
glands,  and  other  violent  tumours,  are  alfo  found 
fometimes  to  yield  to  it. 

Stomach  jilafter^ 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  half  a pound;  comphorated 
X oil,  an  ounce  and  a half ; black  pepper,  orcapficum, 
where  it  can  be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plafter, 
and  mix  it  with  the  oil  ; then  fprinkle  in  the  pepper, 
previoufly  reduced  to  a fine  pounder. 

An  ounce  or  tw@  of  this  plafter,  fpread  upon  foft 
leather,  and  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  will 
be  of  fervice  in  flatulencies  arifing  from  hyfteric  and 
hypochondriac  afFeftions.  A little  of  the  exprefifed' 

oil 
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oil  of  mace,  or  a few  drops  of  the  effential  oil  of  mint, 
may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it  is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Anti-hyfteric  plaf-^ 

ter. 

Warm  plafter. 

Take  of  gum  plaller,  one  ounce  ; bliftering  plaftcr, 
two  drams.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  plafier  is  lifeful  in  the  fcitica  and  other  fixed 
pains  of  the  rheurnatic  kind  : it  ought,  however,  to 
be  worn  for  fome  time,  and  renewed  at  leaft  once 
a week.  If  this  is  found  to  blifter  the  part,  which  is 
foraetimes  the  cafe,  it  muft  be  made  with  a fmaller 
proportion  of  the  bliftering  plafter, 

WdiC  plaHer, 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; white  refin,  half 
a pound ; mutton  fuet,  three  quarters  of  a pound. 
Melt  them  together. 

This  is  generally  ufed  inftead  of  the  Melijot  plaften 
It  is  a proper  application  after  blifters,  and  in  other 
cafes  where  a gentle  digeftive  is  neceflfary. 

POWDERS, 

This  is  one  of  the  moftfimple  forms  in  which  medi- 
cine can  be  adminifiered.  Many  medicinal  fubftances, 
however,  cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others 
are  too  difagreeable  to  be  taken  in  this  form. 

The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agree- 
able thin  liquor,  as  tea  or  water  gruel.  The  more 
ponderous  will  require  a more  confiftent  vehicle,  as 
fyrup,  conferve,  jelly,  or  honey, 

Gums,  and  other  fubftances  which  are  difficult  to 
powder,  fhould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier 
ones ; but  thofe  which  are  too  dry,  efpecially  aroma- 
tics, ought  to  be  fprinkled  during  their  pulverization 
with  a few  drops  of  any  proper  water. 

Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall 
quantities  at  ^ time,  gnd  kept  in  glafs  veffels  clofely 

flopped. 
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flopped.  Indeed,  no  powders  ought  to  be  expofed 
to  the  air  or  kept  too  long,  otherwife  their  virtues 
Ivill  be  in  great  meafure  deftroyed* 

Aftringent  powder. 

Take  of  alum,  and  Japan  earth,  each  two  drams. 
Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten 
or  twelve  dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  bf  the  menfes,  or  other  hae- 
morrhages, one  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every 
Jibur>  or  every  half  hour,  if  the  difcharge  be  violent. 

Powder  of  Bole. 

Take  of  bole  afmenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces^ 
tinnamon,  one  ounce  j torinentil  root,  and  gum  ara- 
ble, of  each  fix  darms^  long  pepper,  one  dram.  Let 
jail  thefe  ingredients  be  reduced  into  powder. 

This  warm,  glutinous  aftringent  powder  is  given 
in  fluxeSj  atid  other  diforders  where  medicines  of 
that  clafs  are  neceffary,  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  ©r 
half  a dram. 

If  a dram  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Pow- 
der of  Bole  with  Opium,  which  is  a medicine  of  con- 
fiderable  efficacy.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame 
quantity  as  the  former,  but  not  above  twice  or  thrice 
a day* 

Carminative  powder. 

Take  of  ebrriander-feed,  half  an  ounces  ginger^ 
one  dram  ; nutmeg,  half  a dram  j fine  fugar,  a dram 
'and  a half.  Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve 
dofes.  . 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies 
arifing  from  indlgeftion,  particularly  thofe  to  which 
hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons  are  fo  liable.  It 
may  alfo  be  given  in  fmall  quantities  to  children  in 
their  food,  when  troubled  with  the  gripes. 

Diuretic  powder. 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  four  ounces;  purified  nitre^ 
one  ounce.  Found  them  together,  and  divide  the 
whole  into  twenty-four  dofes.  During 
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During  the  firft  (lages  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one 
of  thefe  cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a 
day,  with  conliderable  advantage. 

r Aromatic  ojiening  powder. 

• Take  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and 
fine  fugar,  each  two  drams.  Let  the  ingredients  be 
pounded,  and  afterwards  mixed  well  together. 

When  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coflivenefs, 
a tea-fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken,  once  ot 
twice  a day,  according  to  circumftances. 

Saline  laxative  powder. 

Take  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each 
one  dram  j purified  nitre,  half  a dram^ ' Make  them 
into  a powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  ,dlforders,  where 
It  is  necelTary  to  keep  the  body  a little  open,  one  of 
thefe  cooling  laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a 
little  gruel,  and  repeated  occafionally. 

Steel  powder. 

Take  filings  of  fteel,  and  loaf-fugar,  of  each  two 
ounces^  ginger,  two  drams.  Pound  them  together. 

In  obflruftions  of  the  menfes,  and  other  cafes 
where  fteel  is  proper,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  powder 
may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day,  and  wafhed 
down  with  a little  wine  or  water. 

Sudorific  powder. 

Take  purified  nitre,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each 
half  an  ounce  ; opium,  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one 
dram.  Mix  the  ingredients  and  reduce  them  to  a fine 
powder. 

This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover’s 
Powder.  It  is  a powerful  fudorific.  In  obftinate 
rhematifms,  and  other  cafes  where  it  is  neceflary  to 
excite  a copious  fweat,  this  powder  may  be  adminif- 
tered  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple  or  half  a dram  Some 
patients  will  require  two  fcruples.  It  ought  to  be 

accompanied 
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accompanied  with  the  plentiful  ufe  of  fome  warm  di- 
luting liquor. 

Worm  powders. 

Take  of  tin,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  an  ounce; 
jTthiops  mineral,  two  drams.  Mix  them  well  toge- 
ther, and  divide  them  into  fix  dofes. 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  jn  a little  fyrup, 
honey,  or  treacle,  twice  a day.  After  they  have  bet  n 
all  ufed,  the  following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be 
proper.  , > 

Purging  worm  powder. 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple  ; fcammony, 
and  calomel,  of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together 
in  a mortar  for  one  dofe. 

For  children  the  above  dofe  muft  be  lefTened  ac-  . 
cordino:  to  their  a^fe. 

If  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  aofe  may 
be  confiderably  increafed.  The  late  Dr.  Alfton  gave 
it  tci'  the  amount  of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and 
fays,  when  thus  adminiftered,  that  it  proved  an  egre- 
gious anthelmintic.  He  purged  his  patients  both  be- 
fore they  took  the  powder  and  afterward^. 

Powder  for  the  Tape-worm. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any 
liquid  two-or  three  drams,  according  to  his  age  and 
conftitution,  of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder.  About  two  hours  afterwards  he  is  to 
take  of.  calomel,  and  refin  of  fcammony,  each  ten 
grains;  gum  gamboge, fix  grains.  Thefe  ingredients 
mufi:  be  finely  powdered  and  given  in  a little  fyrup, 
honey,  treacle,  or  any  thing  that  is  mofi;  agreeable  to 
the  patient.  He  is  then  to  walk  gently  about,  now 
and  then  drinking  a difli  of  .weak  green  tea,  till  the 
‘‘worm  is  paffed.  If  the  powder  of  fern  produces  nau- 
fea,  or  ficknefs,  it  may  be  removed  by  fucking  the 
juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

" This  medicine,  which  has  been  long  kept  a fecret 
abroad  for  the  cure  of  the  tape- worm,  was  fame  time 

No.  20  4 H ago 
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^go  purchafed  by  the  French  king,  and  made  public 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Not  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunitj'of  trying  it,  we  can  fay  nothing  from  experi- 
ence concerning  its  efficacy.  It  feems,  however, 
from  its  ingredients,  to  be  an  adfive  medicine,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  with  care.  The  dofe  here  pre- 
fcribed  is  fufiic lent  for  the  ftrongeft  patient  ^ it  mufl, 
therefore,  be  reduced  according  to  the  age  and  con- 
ftitution. 

SYRUPS 

Were  fome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of 
confiderable  value.  They  are  at  prefent,  however, 
regarded  chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater 
efficacy,  and  are  ufed  for  fweetening  draughts,  juleps, 
or  mixtures;  at'd  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into 
boluses,  pdis,  and  eledtuaries.  As  all  thefe  purpofes 
may  be  anfwered  by  the  Ample  fyrup  alone,  there  is 
little  occafion  for  any  other ; efpecially  as  they  are 
feidom  found  but  in  a Hate  of  fermentation;  and  as 
the  clofe  of  any  medicine  given  in  this  form  is  very 
uncertain.  Perfons  who  ferve  the  public  mull  keep 
whatever  their  cullomers  call  for ; but  to  the  private 
pradlilioner  nine-tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufually  kept  in 
the  (hops  are  unneceffary. 

Simple  fyrupy 

Is  m.ade  by  diffiolving  in.  water,  either  with  or  withr 
out  heat^  about  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 

If  twenty  five  drops  of  laudanum,  be  added  loan 
ounce  of  the  fiinple  fyrup,  it  will  fupply  the  place  of 
diat. odium,  or  the  fyrup  ©f  poppies,  and  will  be  found 
a more  fafe  and  certain  medicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marffimal- 
lows  may  alfo  be  fupplied,  by  adding  to  the  common 
fyrup  a fulhcient  quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  ara- 
ble. 

Thofe  who  choofe  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons. 
In  form  of  fyiup,  may  difioive  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a 

warm 
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warm  bath,  nearly  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 
The  juice  ought  to  be  previoufly  ftrained,  and  fuffered 
to  (land  till  it  fettles. 

The  fyrup  of  giiiger  is  fometimes  of  ufe  as'ti  warm 
vehicle  for  giving  medicine  to  perfons  afflicted  with 
flatulency.  It  may  be  made  by  infufing  two  ounces 
of  bruifed  ginger  in  two  pints  of  boiling  water  for 
twenty-four  hours.  After  the  liquor  has  been  (trained, 
and  has  flood  to  fettle  for  fome  time,  it  may  be 
poured  off,  and  a little  more  than  double  its  weight  of 
fine  powdered  fugar  diffolved  in  it. 

TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,  &c. 

Rectified  fpirit  is  the  direft  menflruum  of  the  refins 
and  eflential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extra6ts 
thefe  active  principles  from  fundry  fubftances,  which 
yields  them  to  water,  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in 
part. 

It  diflblves  alfo  thofe  parts  of  animal  fubftances  in 
which  their  peculiar  fmells  and  taftes  refide.  Hence 
the  tinftures  prepared  with  reftified  fpirits  form  an 
ufeful  and  elegant  clafs  of  medicines,  poflefling  many 
of  the  moft  eflential  virtues  of  firnples,  without  being  ' 
clogged  with  their  inert  or  ufelefs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menflruum  of  the 
gummy,  faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medecihal 
fubftances,  it  will  be  neceflary,  in  the  preparation 
of  feveral  tinctures,  to  make  ufe  of  a weak  fpirit,  or 
a compofition  of  re6l;ified  fpirit  and  water. 

Aromatic  Tin5lure, 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints 
of  brandy,  without  heat,  for  a few  days ; then  ftrain 
off  the  tin  Sure. 

This  fimple  tinfture  will  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the 
intentions  of  the  more  coftly  preparation  of  this  kl::d.  x 
It  IS  rather  too  hot  to  be  taken  byitl'elf;  but  it  is  very 
proper  for  mixing  with  fuch  medicines  as  might  other 
wile  prove  too  cold  for  the  flomach. 
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Compound  tinEture  of  the  bark.  , 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces  3 Seville  orange 
peel,  and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the 
bark  be  powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed : 
then  infufe  the  whole  in  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy, 
for  five  or  fix  days  in  a clofe  veffel  3 and  afterwards 
Hrain  off  the  tin6ture. 

This  tinSure  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting 
fevers,  but  alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds 
efpecially  towards  their  decline. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  dram  to  three  or  four,  every 
fifth  or  fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable 
liquor,  and  occafionaliy  fharpened  with  a few  drops 
of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol.  , 

Volatile  foetid  tinBure. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  afafeetida  in  one  pint  of  vola- 
tile aromatic  fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a clofe  bottle, 
frequently  lhaking  it ; and  then  flrain  the  tinfture. 

This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyfleric  diforders, 
efpecially  when  attended  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and 
faintings.  A tea-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  raken  in  a 
glafs  of  wine,  or  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 

Volatile  tinBure  of  gum  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  3 volatile  aro- 
matic fpirit,  a pint.  Infufe  without  heat,  in  a veffel 
well  flopped,  for  a few  days  3 then  ftrain  off  the 
tinfture. 

Or,  iftfufe  two  or  three  ounces  of  gum  guaiacum 
in  a bottle  of  rum  or  brandy.  This  is  a good  tin61are 
for  domeflic  ufe. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tinc- 
ture may  be  taken  in  a cupful  of  the  infufion  of  wa- 
ter trefoil,  twice  or  three  a day.  ' 

TinBure  of  black  Hellebore. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  root  of  black  hellebore, 
bruifed,  in  a pint  of  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight 

days; 
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days  ; then  filter  the  tin61:ure  thro’  paper.  A fcruple 
of  cochineal  may  be  infufed  along  with  the  roots,  to 
give  the  tin61:ure  a colour. 

In  obflruftions  of  the  menfes,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this 
tinflure  may  be  taken  in  a tea-cupful  of  camomile  or 
penny-royal  tea  twice  a day. 

AJiringent  iinBure, 

Digefl:  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a 
half  of  brandy,  for  eight  days  5 afterwards  itrairi  it 
for  ufe. 

This  tinfture,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a 
good  aftringent  medicine.  With  this  view, an  ounce, 
or  more,  of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

7 incture  of  Mynh  and  Aloes. 

Take  of  gum  myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a half  \ hepatic 
aloes,  one  ounce.  Let  them  be  reduced  to  powder, 
and  infufed  in  two  pints  of  reftified  fpirits  for  fix 
days,  in  a gentle  heat ; then  ftrain  the  tinflure. 

This  is  principally  iifed  by  furgeons  for  cleanfing 
foul  ulcers,  and  refiraining  the  p'-ogrefs  of  gangrenes. 
It  is  alfo,  by  fome,  recommended  as  a proper  applica- 
tion to  green  wounds. 

Tinctpre  of  Of  turn,  or  liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces  ; fpirituous  aro- 
matic water,  and  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten  ounces. 
Diffolve  the  opium,  fliced-  in  wine,  with  a gentle 
heat,  frequently  ftirring  it ; afterwards  add  the  fpirit, 
and  ftrain  off  the  tinfture. 

As  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tincture  contain  about 
a grain  of  opium,  the  common  dofe  may  be  from 
twenty  to  thirty  drops. 

Sacred  Tincture^  or  tincture  of  Hier'a  Pier  a. 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  one  ounce; 
Virginian  fnake  root,  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drams. 
Infufe  in  a pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a pint  of 

brandy. 
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brandy,  for  a week,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle, 
then  ftrain  off  the  tinfture. 

This  is  a fafe  and  gentle  purge  for  perfons  of  a Ian-' 
guid  and  phlegmatic  habit  5 but  is  thought  to  have 
better  effects,  taken  in  fmaii  dofes  as  a laxative. 

. The  dofe,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

'Compound  tincture  of  Senna. 

Take  of  fenna,  one  ounce  ; jalap,  corriander-feeds, 
and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infufe 
them  in  a pint  and  a half  of  French  brandy  for  a week; 
then  ftrain  the  tincture,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of 
fine  fugar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the 
purpofes  of  the  Elixir  Salutis.  and  of  Daffy's  Elixir. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

Tincture  of  Spanijh  files. 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies,  reduced  to  a fine  powder, 
two  ounces  ; fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  lufufe  for  two 
or  three  days  ; then  ftrain  off  the  tincture. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  ftimuiant  for  external 
ufe.  Parts  affected  with  the  palfy  or  chronic  rheuma- 
tifm  may  be  frequently  rubbed  with  it. 

Tincture  of  the  Ealfam  of  Tolu. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  a pint.  Infufe  in  a gentle 
heat  until  the  balfam  is  diffolved ; then  ftrain  the 
tin£ture. 

This  tincture  poffeffes  all  the  virtues* of  the  balfam. 
In  coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft,  a tea- 
fpoonful  or  two  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a bit  of  ioaf- 
fugar.  But  the  heft  way  of  ufing  it  is  in  fyrup.  Art 
ounce  of  the  tincture,  properly  mixed  with  two  pounds 
of  fimplc  fyrup,  will  make  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Balfamic  byrup. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  t^YO  ounces  and  a half;  leffer 

cardamon 
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cardamon  feeds,  half  an  ounce  j brandy,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  a week,  and  flrain  the  tincture. 

Thofe  who  choofe  to  have  a vinous  tin^ure  of  rhu- 
barb may  infufe  the  above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of 
Lilhon  wine,  adding  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof 
fpirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a dram  of  Vir- 
ginian fnake-root  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients, 
it  will  make  the  bitter  tin(rtur.e  of  rhubarb. 

All  tbefe  tinctures  are  defigned  as  flomachics  and 
corroborants  as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weaknefs  of 
the  ftomach,  indigeftion,  laxity  of  the  intellines, 
fluxes,  cholicky  and  fuch  like  complaints,  they  are 
frequently  of  great  fervice.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a 
fpoonful  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or  more,  according 
to  the  circumflances  of  the  patient  and  the  purpofcs 
it  is  intended  to  anfwer. 

Paregoric  Elixir. 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce  \ opium, 
two  drams.  Infufe  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aro- 
matic fpirit,  four  or  five  days,  frequently  (haking  the 
bottle  ^ afterwards  ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  agreeable  and  fafe  wa}^of  adminiflering 
opium.  It  eafes  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves 
diflicult  breathing,  and  is  ufeful  in  many  diforders  of 
children,  particularly  the  hooping  cough. 

The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  an  hundred 
drops. 

Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  fmall,  ten  drams  ; fuccotorine 
aloes,  in  powder,  fix  drams  \ lefler  cardamon  feeds, 
half  an  ounce  ; French  brandy,  two  pints.  Infufe 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  ufeful  ftomachic  purge  may  be  taken  from 
one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces  3 Curaflao  oranges 
^ne  ounce;  Virginian  fnake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let 

th« 
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the  ingredients  be  bruifed,  and  infufe  for  three  or 
four  days  in  two  pints  of  French  brandy ; afterwards 
Itrain  out  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  excellent  ftomachic  bitter.  In  flatulen- 
cies, indtgeftion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like 
complaints,  a final!  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a 
day.  It  alfo  relieves  the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  when 
taken  in  a large  dofe. 

jldd  Elixir  of  VitrioL 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tinfture,  one  pint ; oil  of  vi- 
triol, three  ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after 
the  fseces  have  fubfided,  filter  the  elixir  through  pa- 
per, in  a glafs  funnel. 

This  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  hyfleric  and  hy- 
pochodriac  patients,  afflicted  with  flatulencies  arifing 
from  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines.  It'  will  fucceed  where  the  moft  celebrated 
ftomachic  bitters  have  no  efleft.  The  dofe  is  from 
ten  to  forty  drops,  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  water,  or  a 
cup  of  any  bitter  infufion,  twice  a day.  It  fhould  be 
taken  when  the  ftomach  is  moft  empty 

Camjikorated  Jjiirit  of  wine. 

Diflblve  an  ounce  of  camphpr  in  a pint  of  reftified 
fpirits. 

This  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation 
in  bruifes,  palfies,  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  for 
preventing  gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  diflblved  in  half  a 
pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  makes  Ward's 
Effence. 

Spirit  of  Mindererus, 

Take  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  any  quantity. — 
Pour  on  it , gradually,  diftilled  vinegar,  till  the  eflbr- 
vefcence  ceafes. 

This  medicine  is  ufcful  in  promoting  a difcharge 
both  by  the  flcin  and  urinary  paflage.  It  is  alfo  a good 
external  application  in  ftrains  and  bruifes. 

When 
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I . When  Intended  to  raife  a fv/eat,  half  an  ounce  of 
it  in  a cup  of  warm  guel  may  be  given  to  the  patient 
in  bed  every  hour  till  it  has  the  dehred  effect. 

VINEGAR 

Is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by  a fe- 
I cond  fermentation.  It  is  an  ufeful  medicine  both  in 
I inflammatory  and  putrid  diforders.  Its  effects  are, 
to  cool  the  blood,  quench  thirlf,  counteract  the  ten- 
dency to  putrefa6fion,  and  allay  inordinate  motions 
of  the  fyftem.  It  alfo  promotes  the  natural  fecretions, 
and  in  fome  cafes  excites  a copious  fweat,  where  the 
warm  medicines  called  alexipharmic,  tend  rather  to 
prevent  that  faliitary  evacuation. 

Weaknefs,  huntings,  vomitings,  and  other  hyfleric 
affe6fions,  are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the 
mouth  and  nofe,  or  received  into  the  ftomach.  It  is 
of  excellent  ufe  alfo  in  corre6fing  many  poifonous 
fubhances,  when  taken  into  the  liomach  ; and  in 
promoting  their  expulfion,  by  the  different  emunfto- 
ries,  when  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufeful  medicine,  but  ferves 
likewife  to  extra6f,  in  tolerable  perfe6lion,  th^  virtues 
/ ef  feveral  other  medicinal  fubftances.  Moft  of  the 
odoriferous  flowers  impart  to  it  their  fragrance,  toge- 
ther with  a beautiful  purplifli  or  red  colour.  It  alfo 
aflifls  or  coincides  wdth  the  intention  of  fquills,  gar- 
lic, gum  ammoniac,  and  feveral  other  valuable  medi- 
cines. 

Thefe  effe^fs,  however,  are  not  to  be  expefted  from 
every  thing  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar^ 
but  from  fuch  as  is  found  and  well  prepared. 

The  beft  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  from  French 
wines.  It  is  neceffary  for  fome  purpofes  that  the 
vinegar  be  dillilled ; but  as  this  operation  requires 
a particular  chemical  apparatus,  we  iliall  not  infert 
it. 

Vinegar  of  Litharge. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound ; flrong  vinegar. 
No.  20  4 J twa 
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two  pints.  Infufe  them  together’  in  a moderate  heat 
for  three  days,  frequently  fliaking  the  veffel  j then 
filter  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

This  medicine  is  little  ufed,  from  a general  notion 
of  its  being  dangerous.  There  is  reafon,  however, 
to  believe,  that  the  preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar 
are'  poffeiTed  of  forne  valuable  properties,  and  that 
they  may  be  ufed  in  many  cafes  with  fafety  and  fuc- 
cefs. 

A preparation  of  a fimilar  nature  with  the  above 
has  of  late  been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a French  fur- 
geon,  as  a fafe  and  extenfively  ufeful  medicine,  which 
he  calls  the  Extraft  of  Saturn,  and  orders  to  be  made 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pound  ; vinegar,  made  of 
French  wine,  two  pints.  Put  them  together  in  a 
glazed  earthen  pipkin,  and  let  them  boil,  or  rather 
iimmer,  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a quarter,  taking 
care  to  ftir  them  all  the  time  with  a wooden  fpatula. 
After  the  whole  has  flood  to  fettle,  pour  off  the  liquor 
v/hich  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles  for  ufe. 

With  this  extraft  Goulard  makes  his  Vegeto-mi- 
neral  water,  (fee  Collyrium  of  Lead)  which  he  re- 
commends in  a great  variety  of  external  diljprders,  as 
inflammations,  burns,  bruifes,  fprains,  ulcers,  &c. 

He  alfo  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  form* 
of  medicine,  as  poultices,  plaflers,  ointments,  pow- 
ders, &;c.  • 

Vinegar  of  Rofeu 

Take  of  red  rofes,  half  a pound  ; ftrong  vinegar, 
half  a gallon.  Infufe  in  a clofe  veffel  for  feveral 
weeks,  in  a gentle  heat ; and  then  drain  off  the  li- 
quor. 

This  is  chiefly  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  headachs, 

&c. 

Vinegar  of  S qui//s. 

Take  of  dried  fquills,  two  ounces  5 diflilled  vine- 
gar, two  pints.  Infufe  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a 
gentle  degree  of  heat,  afterwards  dram  off  the  liquor, 

and 
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find  add  to  it  alDOUt  a twelfth  part  its  quantity  of 
proof  fpirits. 

This  medicine  has  good  effefls  in  diforders  of  the 
bread,  occafioned  by  a load  of  vifcid  phlegm,  It  is 
alfo  of  ufe  in  hydropic  cafes  for  promoting  a dif^ 
charge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drams  to  two  ounces,  accords 
ing  to  the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  in- 
tended to  a6t  as  a vomit,  the  dofe  ought  to  be  large. 
In  other  cafes,  it  muft  not  only  be  exhibited  in  fmall 
dofes,  but  alfo  mixed  with  cinnamon  water,  or  fome 
other  agreeable  aromatic  liquor,  to  prevent  the  nau* 
fea  it  might  otherwife  occafion. 

WATERS  BY  INFUSION,  &:c, 

- Lime  f'Fater, 

Pour  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound 
of  frefh  burnt  quicklime  \ and  when  the  ebullition 
ceafes,  ftir  them  well  together  3 then  fuffer  the  whole 
to  ftand  at  reft,  that  the  lime  rhay  fettle,  and  aftei> 
wards  filter  the  liquor  through  paper,  which  is  to  be 
kept  in  veflels  clofely  ftopt. 

The  lime-water  from  calcined  oyfter-fhells,  is  pre-» 
pared  in  the  fame  rnanner. 

Lime-water  is  principally  ufed  for  the  gravel ; in 
which  cafe,  from  a pint  or  two  or  more  of  it  may  be 
drank  daily.  Externally  it  is  ufed  for  walking  foul 
ulcers,  and  removing  the  itch,  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  fkin. 

Comfiound  Lime  Water, 

Take  fliavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a pound  ; 
liquorice  root,  one  ounce  ; faflafras  bark,  half  an 
ounce ; corriander  feeds,  three  drams  3 fimple  lime- 
water,  fix  pints,  Infufe  without  heat  for  two  days, 
and  then  ftrain  off  of  the  liquor. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be  impreg- 
nated with  the  virtues  of  other  vegetable  fubftances. 
Such  impregnation  not  only  renders  the  water  more 
4 I 2 agreeable 
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agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  alfo  a more  efficacious 
medicine,  efpecialiy  in  cutaneous  diforders  and  foul- 
nefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimple 
water. 

Sublimate  W ater, 

'Diffolve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in 
a pint  of  cinnamon  water. 

If  a ftronger  folution  be  wanted,  a double  or  triple 
quantity  of  the  fublimate  may  be  ufed. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanfe  foul 
ulcers,  and  confume  proud  fleffi. 

Stiptic  JVater, 

Take  of  blue  vitriol,  and  alum,  each  an  ounce 
and  a half ; water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the 
falts  are  diflblved,  then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to 
it  a dram  of  the  oil  of  vitriol. 

This  water  is  ufed  for  Hopping  a bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  and  other  haemorrhages  ; for  which  purpofe 
cloths  or  dollils  dipt  in  it  muft  be  applied  to  the  part. 

Tar  Water, 

Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway 
tar,  and  Hir  them  ftrongly  together  wdth  a wmoden 
rod ; after  they  have  ftood  to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour 
off  the  liquor  for  nfe. 

Though  tar-water  falls  greatly  Ihort  of  the  charac- 
ter w'hich  has  been  gi\en  of  it,  yet  it  poffeffes  fome 
medicinal  virtues.  It  fenfibly  raifes  the  piilfe,  in- 
creafes  the  fecretions,  and  fometimes  opens  the  body 
or  occafions  vomiting. 

A pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the 
Homach  can  bear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be 
taken  on  an  empty  ftomach,  viz:  four  ounces  niorn- 
ing  and  evening,  and  the  fame  quantity  about  two 
hours  after  breakfall  and  dinner. 
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SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS 


Were  formerly  kept  in  great  numbers  in  the  fliops, 
and  are  hill  retained  in  feme  Difpenfatories.  But 
we  confider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful  dilu- 
ents, fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  effica- 
cy, or  for  rendering  difguflful  ones  more  agreeable 
to  the  palate  and  flomach.  Wefliall  therefore  infert 
only  a few  of  thofe  which  are  beft  adapted  to  thefe 
intentions. 

The  management  of  a Hill  being  now  generally 
underftood,  it  is  nedlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  direc- 
tions for  that  purpofe. 


Cinnamon  Water, 


Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  fix 
quarts  of  water,  and  a pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days; 
and  diflil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  poffeffing  in 
a high  degree  the  fragrance' and  cordial  virtues  of  the 
fpice. 


Pennyroyal  Water, 


Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  and  an 
half ; water,  from  fix  to  eight  quarts.  Draw  off  by 
^ diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  poffeffes  in  a confiderable  degree,  the 
fmeli,  tafle,  and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in 
mixtures  and  juleps  to  hyfteric  patients. 

An  infulion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers 
nearly  the  fame  purpofes. 


Pefi/iermint  W ater. 


This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preced- 


pennyroyal  water. 

Both  thefe  are  ufeful  ftomachic  waters,  and  will 
fometimes  relieve  vomiting,  efpecially  when  it  pro- 


ceeds 
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ceeds  from  indigeftion,  or  cold  vifcid  phlegm.  They 
, are  alfo  ufeful  in  fome  colicky  complaints,  the  gout 
in  the  ftomach,  &c.  particularly  the  pepper  mint  wa- 
ter. 

An  infufion  of  the  fre(h  plant  is  frequently  f6und 

to  have  the  fame  efFefts  as  the  diftilled  water. 

\ 

Ro/e  Water. 

Take  of  rofes,  frefh  gathered,  fix  pounds;  water, 
two  gallons.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  iU 
fine  flavour. 

Jamaica  Replier  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; water,  a 
gallon  and  a half.  Diltil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  diftilled  water,  and  may  in 
jnoft  cafes  fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  fpice 
' waters. 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water. 

Take  of  cinnamon  bark,  one  pound ; proof  fpirit, 
and  common  water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  < 
cinnamon  in  the  liquor  for  two  days  ; then  diftil  off 
one ’gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound ; proof  fpirit, 
three  gallons  : water,  two  gallons.  Diftil  off  three 

is  a fufficiently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may 
fupply  the  place  of  the  Aromatic  Water. 

WHEYS. 

Alum  Whey. 

Boil  two  drams  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of  milk 
till  it  is  curdled  ; and  then  ftrain  out  the  whey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  inordinate  flow  of  the 

menfes,^ 
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menfes,  and  in  a diabetes,  or  excefTive  difcharge  of 
urine. 

The  dofe  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according 
as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  three  tinies  a day.  If  it 
fliould  occafion  vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted. 

Mujiard  Whey, 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint ; bruifed  muf- 
tard  feed,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Boil  them  together 
till  the  curd  is  perfe6tly  feparated,  afterwards  ftraia 
the  whey  through  a cloth. 

This  is  the  moft  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  leaft 
efficacious  method  of  exhibiting  mufiard.  It  warms 
and  invigorates  the  habit,  and  promotes  the  different 
fecretions.  Hence,  in  the  low  ftate  of  nervous  fevers, 
it  will  often  fupply  the  place  of  wine.  It  is  alfo  of 
ufe  in  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  palfy,  dropfy,  &c. 
The  addition  of  a little  fugar  will  render  it  more 
agreeable. 

The  dofe  is  a tea-cupful  four  or  five  times  a day. 
Scorbuik  Whey, 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the 
,fcorbutic  juices  in  a quart  of  cow’^  milk.  More  be- 
I nefit,  however,  is  to  expefted  from  eating  the  plants, 
than  from  their  expreffed  juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime, 
ii  garden  feurvy  grafs,  and  water  creffes. 

I A number  of  other  wheys  are  prepared  nearly  iit' 
L the  fame  manner,  as  orange  whey,  cream  of  tartar 

I whey.  8zc,  Thefe  are  cooling  pleafant  drinks  ia 
I fevers,  and  may  be  rendered  cordial,  when  neceffary, 

I I by  the  addition  of  wine. 

M WINES. 

! The  effects  of  wine  ai;e,  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote 
( perfpiration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the 
: fpirits.  The  red  wines,  befides  thefe  effects,  have 
‘ an  afiringent  quality,  by  which  they  firengthen  the 
‘ 1 tone 
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tone  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and  by  this  means 
prove  ferviceable  in  reftraining  immoderate  fecre- 
tions. 

The  thin  diarp  wines,  have  a different  tendency. 
They  pafs  off  freely  by  the  different  emun6Iories, 
and  gently  open  the  body.  The  effe6'ts  of  the  full- 
bodied  wines  are,  however,  much  more  durable  than 
thofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubftance,  and 
do  not  pafs  off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the 
body  more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine, 
though  it  flioiiid  contain  fully  as  much  fpirit. 

From  the  obvious  quality  of  wine,  it  mull  appear 
to  be  art  excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed  to  fay 
the  truth,  it  is  worth  all  the  reft  put  together. 

But  to  anfwer  this  chara6ler,  it  mull  be  found  and 
good.  No  benefit  is  to  be  expefted  from  the  com- 
mon trafli  that  is  often  fold  by  the  name  of  wine, 
wdthout  poffeffmg  one  dtop  of  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more  rarely  obtained  genuine 
than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  is  alfo 
employed  as  a menftruum  for  extra61:ing  the  virtues 
©f  other  medicinal  fubftances;  for  which  it  is  not  ill ^ 
adapted,  being  a compound  of  water,  inflammable 
fpirit,  and  acid  ; by  which  means  it  is  enabled  to  afl: 
upon  vegetable  and  animal  fubflances,  and  alfo  to 
diffolve  fome  bodies  of  the  metalic  kind,  fo  as  to  im- 
pregnate itfelf  with  their  virtues,  as  fteel,  antimony, 
&:c. 

AtJielmintlc  JVine. 

Take  of  rhubarb  half  an  ounce;  worm-feed,  an 
ounce.  Bruife  them  and  infufe,  withour  heat,  in  two 
pints  of  red  port  wine  for  a few  days,  then  drain  off 
the  wine. 

As  the  ftomachs  of  perfons  affli^led  with  worms 
are  always  debilitated,  red  wdne  alone  will  often 
prove  ferviceable  : it  mud,  however,  have  dill  better! 
effe6ts  when  joined  with  bitter  and  purgative  ingre- 
dients, as  in  the  above  form. 

A glafs  I 
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Take  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  fine  ppwder, 
half  an  ounce  ; Liibon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digell, 
without  heat,  for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then 
fliaking  the  bottle  ; afterwards  filter  the  wine  thro* 
paper. 

The  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  in-; 
tention.  ' As  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be 
taken  from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty  drops.  In  a large  dofe 
it  generally  proves  cathartic,  or  excites  vomiting. 


Bitter  PFitie. 


Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel; 
frefh,  each  one  ounce;  long  pepper,  two  drams  ; 
mountain  wine,  two  pints.  Infufe,  without  heat,  for 
a week  and  drain  out  the  wine  for  ufe.  ^ 

In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach^ 
or  indigedion^  a glafs  of.  this  wine  may  be  taken  an 
hour  before  dinner  and  fupper,  . ^ 


Ipecacuanha  hVine, 


Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  moun- 
tain wine,  a pint..  Infufe  three  or  four  days  ; then 
filter  the  tincture.  ' 

This  is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well 
for  fuch  perfons  as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or 
whofe  ftomachs  are  too  irritable  to  bear  it. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 


Chalybeate^  or  Steel  Wine, 


Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces  ; rinnamon  and 
macej  of  each  two  drams  ; Rhenifli  wine,  two  pints. 
Infufe  for  three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  fliaking 
the  bottle  ; then  pafs  it  thro*  a filter. 

In  obftru^lions  of  the  menfes,  this  preparation  of 
iron  may  be  taken,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a wine  glafs 
twice  or  thrice  a day. 
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This  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if 
made  with  Lilhon  wine,  fharpened  with  half  an 
ounce  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  or  a fmall  quantity  of 
the  vitriolic  acid. 

Stomachic  Wine, 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an 
ounce ; cardamom  feeds,  bruifed,  and  orange-peel, 
of  each  two  drams.  Infufe  in  bottle  of  white  port 
or  Lifbon  wine  for  five  or  fix  days  ^ then  ftrain  off  the 
wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  debility  of  the 
flomach  and  inteftines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a 
preventative  by  perfons  liable  to  the  intermittant 
fever,  or  who  refide  in  places  where  this  difeafe 
prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe  likewife  to  thofe  who 
recover  flowly  after  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it  affifts 
digeftion,  and  helps  to  reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of 
the  fyftem. 

A glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a day. 
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BRITISH  HERBAL. 

INTRODUCTION. 

IN  the  execution  of  this  part  of  our  work,  we  have 
confulted  general  ufefulnefs  ; — it  is  not  our  defign 
to  enumerate  or  give  a defcription  of  every  plant  to 
be  found  in  Herbals,  but  only  fuch  as  are  of  Britifh 
growth,  and  of  acknowledged  medicinal  virtue.  And 
we  prefame,  that  in  purfuing  this  plan,  we  fhall  have 
the  approbation  of  the  generality  of  readers,  who  in 
a work  of  this  kind,  look  more  for  information^^  than 
for  curious,  and  unprofitable  defcription. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  truft  that  this  part  of  our  pre- 
fent  work  will  not  be  found  the  lead  valuable  many 
are  the  purpofes  to  which  the  vegetable  produce  of 
Great  Britain  may  be  ufefully  and  advantageoufly 
employed ; — thefe  we  have  endeavoured  to  invefli- 
/ gate  in  the  cleareft  arid  moft  concife  manner ; and  we 
can  at  leaft  affure  our  readers,  that  by  attending  to  our 
direftions  they  will  incur  no  rifque  of  injury,  and  that 
if  the  ufe  of  thefe  fimples  fhould  prove  inefficacious, 
they  will  at  lead  be  found  to  be  innocent. 

ADDERS’  TONGUE. 

This  little  plant  is  common  in  meadows ; and  con^ 
fills  of  a fingle  leaf,  with  a little  fpike  of  feeds  riling 
from  its  bottom,  which,  from  its  fuppofed  refcmblance 
to  the  tongue  of  an  adder,  gave  the  plant  this  name. 
The  leaf  is  oval  in  ffiape,  and  the  colour  of  a fine 
bright  green  ; it  is  thick  and  flefhy,  and  without  ribs 
or  veins.  The  flalk,  which  fupports  it,  rifes  from  a 
root  compofed  of  fmall  fibres,  and  is  feldom  more 
than  four  inches  high.  The  fpike  reaches  nearly  th^ 
4 K 2 fam^ 
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fame  height  above  it;  and  the  tongue  or  feed-veflel  is 
notched  on  each  fide.  The  \vhole  plant  lies  buried 
amongfl:  the  grafs,  and  mufi:  be  fought  in  April  and 
May,  as  it  dies  foon  after  that  time  and  is  no  more 
feen  till  the  next  fpring.  It  is  a cooling  herb  ; and 
an  ointment  is  made  from  it  v/hich  is  faid  to  be  ufe- 
ful  for  wounds  and  external  inflammations.  The 
leaves  are  to  be  chopped  in  pieces,  and  four  pounds 
of  them  are  to  be  put  into  three  pounds  of  fuet  and 
one  pint  of  oil,  melted  together.  The  whole  is  to  be 
boiled  till  the  herb  is  fomewhat  crifp,  and  then 
the  ointment  is  to  be  drained  off ; it  will  be  of 
a beautiful  green.  Some  give  the  juice  of  the  plant, 
or  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  inwardly,  for 
internal  wounds  and  bleedings;  and  an  infufion  or 
decoflion  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  for  inflamed  or  watery 
eyes. 

AGRIMONY  is  a common  Englifli  plant’;  it  flo« 
wers  in  the  midd  of  fummer.  It  grows  to  *a  foot  in 
height,  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  foil.  The  leaves 
are  winged,  hairy,  of  a pale  green,  and  notched  at  the 
edges,  the  dowers  yellow  ; the -root  is  perennial,  the 
dalk  is  dngle,  round  and  drong  ; the  flowers  ftand  in 
a long  fplke,  and  are  fmall  but  numerous  ; and  the 
feed-vefiels  by  which  they  are  fucceeded  are  rough 
like  furze.  The  plant  is  common  at  the  fides  of 
hed'ges  and  near  foot  paths ; if  the  root  is  taken  up 
in  May, -it  has  an  agreeable  odoriferous  fmcll.  The 
leaves  are  ufed  freOi  or  dry ; they  have  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  ferviceable  in  the  diabetes  and 
inc9ntinence  of  urine.  The  plant  is  alfo  one  of  the 
eSdbrated  vulnerary  herbs,  and  an  ingredient  in  the 
right  Arquebufade  water. 

BLACK  ALDER  is  a little  flirub  ; the  dioots  of 
which  are  brittle,  dender,  and  covered  with  a brown 
bark  ; the  leaves  are  nearly  round,  but  terminating 
in  a point ; they  are  of  a bright  green,  and  veined. 
The  berries  are  large  and  black,  they  ripen  in  au- 
tumn ; the  dowers  by  which  they  are  preceded,  are 
fmall  and  inconfiderable,  of  a whitiih  colour,  and 

danding 
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ftanding  on  fliort  ftalks.  This  flirub  is  frequent  in 
moift  woods  • and  the  berries  fo  nearly  refemble  thofe 
of  buckthorn,  that  they  are  fometimes  mixed  among 
them  by  fuch  as  gather  them  for  fale  ; but  this  may 
be  attended  with  ill  confequences.  The  only  part  of 
the  black  alder  which  is  ufed  in  medicine,  is  the  inner 
rind ; this  is  yellow,  and  is  a tolerable  good  purge ; 
the  beft  way  to  give  it  is  in  a decoftion  y to  make 
which,  two  pounds  of  it  mull  be  boiled  a quart  of 
water,  and  at  leall  two  drams  of  ginger  and  fome 
carraway  feeds  Ihould  be  thrown  in  during  the  boil- 
ing. The  quantity  of  the  dofe  mull  be  proportioned 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  : it  is  recommened  in 
the  jaundice.  In  the  North  of  England,  they  bruife 
• the  bark  with  vinegar,  and  ufe  it  outwardly  for  the 
itch,  which  it  is  faid  to  cure  with  lafety. 

ALE-HOOF,  or  GROUND  IVY,  is  a plant  uni- 
verfally  known  ^ it  creeps  about  the  hedges,  and 
flowers  in  fpring.  The  ftalks  are  hollow  and  fquare, 
and  fometimes  exceed  a foot  in  length ; the  leaves 
are  moflly  round  and  notched  at  the  edges  : in  fpring 
they  are  ufually  of  a purplilh  colour,  which  changes 
to  green  as  the  fummer  advances  ; the  flowers  are 
blue,  the  leaves  hand  two  at  each  joint,  and  the 
roots  are  fibrous.  The  whole  plant  has  a peculiarly 
ftrong,  and  not  perfedfly  agreeable  fmell,  its  virtues 
are  at  height  when  it  is  in  flower,  and  then  it  fhould 
be  gathered  for  ufe.  This  herb  is  recommended  as 
an  excellent  vulnerary,  either  inwardly  or  outwardly 
ufed  ; a conferve  may  be  made  of  it  in  fpring  ^ or  it 
may  be  given  by  way  of  tea,  or  irfufed  in  new  ale. 
It  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  all  diforders  of  the  breaft  and 
lungs,  and  in  thofe  of  the  kidnies,  and  to  be  a reme- 
dy againfl  bloody  and  foul  urine. 

ALLHEAL,  or  Clowns’  Allheal,  is  found  in  wet 
grounds,  in  different  parts  of  England,  having  long 
hairy  leave.,  and  little  flowers.  It  grows  a foot  and 
a half  high,  but  the  flalk  is  weak,  fquare,  and  hairy: 
the  leaves  which  are  of  a pale  green,  notched  at  the 
edges,  and  of  a ftrong  fmcll,  ftand  two  at  each  joint. 
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and  in  cluflers  round  the  ftalk  at  the  joints  : they  fe- 
femble  thofe  of  the  dead  nettle,  but  are  fmaller  j the 
root  is  perennial  and  creeping.  This  herb  is  faid  to 
be  good  for  wounds,  but  it  muft  be  ufed  frelh.  The 
leaves  are  dire6led  to  be  bruifed  and  laid  upon  a new 
made  wound  ; and  without  any  addition,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  Hop  the  bleeding  and  complete  the  cure, 
which  might  be  as  well  effeded  without  the  applica- 
tion as  with  it. 

COMMON  AMONUM,  is  more  commonly  cal- 
led, baftard  (lone  pariley.  It  is  found  about  the 
hedges  in  different  parts  of  England,  and  grows  to 
three  feet  in  height,  but  the  (lalk  is  (lender  and  di- 
vides into  many  branches.  The  leaves  which  are  of 
a bright  green,  appear  winged,  but  are  really  com- 
pofed  of  double  rows  of  fmaller,  with  an  odd  one  at 
the  end.  Some  large  and  very  .beautiful  leaves  grow 
immediately  from  the  root;  thofe’ on  the  (lalks  are 
fmaller.  The  flowers  are  in  little  umbels  or  cluflers, 
at  the*  extremity  of  every  branch.  They  are  fmall 
and  white.  Each  flower  is  fucceeded  by  two  feeds  ; 
and  thefe  are  indented,  fmall,  and  of  an  aromatic 
tafte  ; the  plant  is  diftinguiflied  at  fight  from  all  the  o- 
thers  of  the  fame  kind  by  the  flendernefs  of  its  flalk'- 
and  branches,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  umbels  ; but, 
above  all,  by  the  peculiar  tafte  of  the  feeds,  which 
have  a flavour  of  mace.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  faid 
to  be  good  for  dheafes  of  the  urinary  paffages,  and 
the  feeds  in  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  ; and 
thefe  alfo  operate  by  urine.  The  quantity  of  a feru- 
ple  given  in  the  colic,  is  faid  in  fomc  cafes  to  prove 
an  immediate  cure  ; and  it  is  a good  ingredient  in 
bitters. 

ARTICHOKE — This  plant  is  of  the  thiflle  kind  ; 
and  its  head,  which  is  brought  to  our  table,  owes 
much  of  its  bignefs  and  flefliinefs  to  cultivation.  The 
leaves  are  large,  divided  in  to  many  parts,  and  fome- 
times  they  are  prickly;  the  flem  is  flout  and  rib- 
bed, and  the  head  is  formed  of  large  fcales ; the  flow- 
ers refemble  thofe  of  the  thiflle,  and  th,c  feeds  are 
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winged  with  down.  The  frefli  root,  fliced  and  boiled 
in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  ounces  of  the 
former  to  five  half  pints  of  latter,  makes  a deco6fion 
which  operates  by  urine,  and  is  faid  to  cure  the  jaun- 
dice. 

The  ASH  is  a tree  common  in  our  hedges  and 
woods.  The  bark  of  the  branches  is  grey,  and  the 
• leaves  are  winged  ; the  fmail  ones  of  which  they  are 
compofed  are  oblong  and  dented.  The  flowers  are 
of  a whitifli  green,  and  come  before  the  leaves  ; the 
feeds  are  what  they  call  alb  keys ; thefe  ripen  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  bark  of  the  young  branches  is  good  in  ob- 
fl:ru61;ions  of  the  liver  and  fpleen,  and  therefore  is  of 
great  fervice  in  dropfies,  jaundice,  and  other  com- 
plaints of  that  origin.  It  works  by  urine  ; the  feeds 
have  the  fame  virtue,  but  in  a lefs  degree. 

The  ASPARAGUS  plant  is  one  whofe  root  is  iife- 
ful  in  medicine,  although  a different  of  it  part  is  eaten 
at  the  table.  Its  virtues  are  not  unlike  thofe  of  the 
artichoke- root,  but  greater.  The  afparagus  is  a wild 
plant  in  many  parts  of  England  about  the  fea  coalls, 
and  its  root  in  this  wild  ftate,  is  better  than  that  of 
the  cultivated  plants,  but  its  fhoots  have  not  that 
fine  flefhy  fulnefs.  The  plant,  when  full  grown,  is 
three  feet  high,  and  very  much  branched  ; the  leaves 
are  fine,  and  of  a pale  green  ; the  flowers  are  fmall, 
and  greenifh,  but  the  berries  which  fucceed  them  are 
as  big  as  peafe,  and  red.  The  root  is  a powerful 
diuretic  and  is  good  in  all  obll:ru61:ions  of  the  the  vif- 
cera.  It  has  been  known  fingly  to  perform  cures 
in  jaundice  and  dropfies.  It  is  belt  given  in  decoc- 
tion. 

AVENS  is  a common  wild  plant,  negle6red  but 
worthy  of  our  notice.  It  grows  about  hedges,  and 
rifes  to  fourteen  inches  high  ; the  fialk  is  firm  and 
flender,  and  is  divided  into  feveral  branches.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  rough,  the  fialk  alfo  is  hairy. 
The  leaves  that  grow  from  the  root  are  winged;  they 
confift  of  three  pair  of  fmall  ones,  and  one  much 
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larger  at  the  end.  Thofe  on  the  (talk  are  fmaller* 
with  fewer  parts  , but  otherwife  they  are  alike.  The 
flowers  are  fmall  and  yellow  ; they  are  fucceeded  by 
rough  heads,  as  big  as  a horfe  bean,  compofed  of 
many  feeds  with  hooked  filaments.  The  root  is 
longjfh  and  large,  of  a firm  fubftance,  reddifli  colour, 
and  very  fragrant  and  fpicy  fmell ; it  is  better  than 
many  drugs  kept  in  the  (hops.  It  is  a cordial  and 
fudorific.  It  is  good  in  nervous  complaints ; and  has 
cured  intermittant  fevers,  where  the  bark  has  been 
unfuccefsful. 

BALM  is  a plant  common  in  our  gardens.  It 
grows  to  two  feet  in  height,  and  the  ftalks  are  robuft, 
fquare,  and  hairy.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  broad, 
pointed  at  the  end,  .and  dented  about  the  edges,  and 
they  ftand  two  at  a joint : the  flowers  are  fmall  and 
white,  but  they  have  large  rough  tops,  which  remain 
after  they  are  fallen.  They  ftand  in  circular  clufters 
round  the  ftalk  at  the  upper  joints.  The  whole  plant 
is  of  a fragrant  fmell.  The  root  creeps  and  fpreads 
abundantly.  It  flowers  in  July.  Frefh  balm  is  much 
better  than  dry,  for  it  lofes  its  fragrancy  in  drying.  The 
beft  way  of  taking  it  is  as  tea:Jt  is  good  fordiforders 
of  the  head  and  ftomach. 

The  BARBERRY  BUSH  is  wild  in  fome  parts  of 
England,  and  is  very  common  in  gardens ; it  grows 
to  eight  or  ten  feet  high  in  an  irregular  manner,  and 
much  branched.  The  bark  is  whitifh,  and  there  are 
abundance  of  prickles  about  the  branches.  The 
leaves  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  aftrong  green  colour, 
and  are  indented  about  the  edges.  The  flowers  are 
fmall  and  of  a pale  yellowifti  colour  ; the  fruit  is  fuf- 
flciently  known ; the  berries  are  oblong,  red,  and  of 
a four  tafte.  The  branches  are  brittle,  and  under 
the  pale  outer  rind  there  is  another  yellow  and  thicker, 
This  is  the  part  ufed  in  medicine  ; it  is  excellent  in 
the  jaundice  and  has  often  cured  it  fingly.  It  is  alfo 
good  infall  obftriiftions.  The  bcft  .way  of  giving  it  is 
infufed  in  boiling  water. 
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The  BARLEY  11  fed  in  medicine  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  which  bread  is  made,  and  which  ferves  the 
brewer  and  diftiller  in  their  feveral  capacities.  It  is 
known  at  fight  from  wheat  when  growing,  for  it  is 
not  fo  tall,  and  the  leaves  are  fmaller  and  narrower. 
A long  beard  grows  from  each  grain  in  the  ear,  and 
the  ear  is  compofed  of  tv/o  rows  of  them.  We  ufe 
this  grain  in  two  forms,  the  one  called  French  barley, 
and  the  other  pearl  barley.  The  French  barley  is 
ikinned  and  has  the  ends  ground  off ; the  pearl  bar- 
ley is  reduced  by  a longer  grinding  to  a little  round 
white  lump.  Pearl  barley  makes  the  finer  and  more 
elegant  barley  water,  but  the  French  barley  makes 
the  bed.  It  is  excellent  in  heat  of  urine,  and  in  all 
gravelly  complaints ; and  is  a good  drink  in  mod 
acute  difeafes,  where  diluting  is  required  : it  is  alfo  in 
fome  degree  nouridiing. 

B AREN -WORT  is  afingularand  very  pretty  plant, 
a native  of  England,  but  not  common.  It  grows  in 
woods,  and  has,  beautiful  purple  and  yellow  flowers. 
It  is  a foot  high.^The  leaves  are  oval  and  heart  fafliion- 
ed,  deeply  indented  at  the  edges,  and  of  a dufky 
green.  The  ffalks  which  produce  the  flowers  are 
weak,  brittle,  and  generally  crooked ; the  flowers 
fland  in  a kind  of  very  loofe  fpike,  ten  or  a dozen 
upon  the  top  ; they  are  fmall  but  very  regular  and 
confpicuous ; they  are  purple  on  the  back  with  a red 
edge,  and  yellow  in  the  middle.  The  root  is  fibrous 
and  creeping.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  old  writers, 
that  this  plant  produced  no  flowers  ; but  the  occafion 
is  cafily  known.  When  it  flands  expofed  to  the  fun, 
it  feldom  flowers ; as  we  fee  in  gardens,  where  it  is 
planted  in  fuch  fituations,  for  it  will  fland  many  years 
without  flowering  ; but  our  woods  favour  it,  being 
dark  and  damp  : the  old  people  faw  it  in  warmer  cli- 
mates, and  under  an  unfavourable  expofure.  They 
call  it  from  this  circumftance,  as  well  as  from  its 
virtues,  by  a name  which  exprefled  being  barren  and 
fruitlcfs.  People  in  the  north  of  England  give  milk  in 
which  the  roots  have  been  boiled,  to  the  females  of 
No.  20  4 L tne 
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the  domcftic  animals  when  they  are  running  after  the 
males,  and  they  fay  it  has  the  certain  effea  of  flop- 
ping the  natural  emotions.  Plain  fenfe  leads  this 
fort  of  people  to  many  things.  They  have  from  this 
been  taught  to  give  it  to  young  women  of  robuft  ha- 
bits fubjeft  to  violent  hyfteric  complaint,  and,  it  is 
alTerted,  with  great  fuccefs  ; they  give  the  decoftion 
of  the  root  made  ftrong  and  weetened.  It  was  a coarfe 
allufion  that  led  them  to  the  pradtice,  but  it  fucceeds 
in  cafes  that  foil  all  the  parade  of  common  practice. 
It  is  faid,  that  if  they  take  it  in  too  large  a quantity,  it 
renders  them  flupid  for  fome  hours,  but  no  ill  confe- 
quence  has  attended  this, 

BASIL  is  a fmall  herb,  a native  of  warmer  countries^ 
but  not  uncommon  in  our  gardens ; it  is  bufliy  and 
branched,  the  ftalks  are  fquare,  and  the  leaves  ftand. 
two  at  each  joint.  They  are  broad  and  fliort,  and 
fomewhat  indented  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are 
fmall  and  white,  and  are  in  fliape  like  thofe  of  th«. 
dead  nettle;  theyftand  on  the  upper  parts  of  thebran- 
ches  in  loofe  fpikes.  The  whole  plant  has  a fragrant 
fmell.  Bafil  is  little  ufed,  but  it  deferves  to  be  much 
more.  A tea  made  of  the  green  plant  is  excellent 
againft  all  obftrurtions.  No  Ample  is  more  efFe6^ual 
for  gently  promoting  the  menfes,  and  for  removing 
thofe  complaints  which  -naturally  attend  their  flop- 
page.  There  are  two  or  three  other  kinds  of  bafil> 
but  they  have  not  equal  “virtue. 

The  BEAN  is  fufficiently  known,  as  it  is  common 
In  fields  and  gardens.  It  grows  to  a yard  high,  its 
ftalks  are  angular,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  of  the 
wdnged  kind,ftand  one  at  each  joint  ; the  flowers  are 
white  fpotted  with  black,  and  are  finely feented.  The 
pods  and  their  feeds  need  not  be  deferibed.  It  has 
been  cuftomary  to  diftil  a water  from  bean  flowers, 
and  ufe  it  to  foften  the  ikin.  but  common  diftilled 
water  does  as  well.  It  is  otherwife  with  the  water 
O''  the  bean  pods.  Thefe  are  to  be  bruifed,  when 
the  oeanfj  are  half  ripe  in  them,  and  diftilled  with 
water,  in  a common  Alembic,  The  water  a very 
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gentle  carminative,  without  any  heat  or  aciflnefs : 
this  is  excellent  for  children’s  gripes. 

BEAR’S  FOOT  is  a low  and  lingular  plant,  but 
not  without  its  beauty.  It  is  a native  of  many  parts 
of  Europe,  but  we  have  it  only  in  gardens.  The 
leaves  are  large;  each  rifes  from  the  root  fmgly,  on 
a foot  ftalk  of  fix  inches  long,  and  is  divided  into 
nine  parts  like  fingers  on  a hand : fometimes  the  di- 
vilions  are  fewer.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and 
beautiful ; they  are  as  big  as  a common  lingle  rofe, 
or  nearly  fo  ; they  are  white,  reddifh,  or  greenifli,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  of  their  having  been  open  ; and 
they  ftand  each  on  a lingle  ftalk,  which  rifes  from  the 
root,  and  has  no  leaves  on  it.  It  flowers  in  January. 
The  root  is  an  excellent  purge,  it  works  brifkly,  but 
fafely ; it  deftroys  worms,  and  is  good  in  droplies, 
jaundice,  and  many  other  difeafes^  and  even  in  mad- 
nefs.  But  it  is  neceftary  to  keep  it  in  one’s  own  gar- 
den, for,  if  the  root  be  bought,  they  commonly  fell 
them  of  the  green  flowered,  wild,  or  baftard  helle- 
bore in  its  place,  which  is  a rough  medicine. 

BEET  is  a common  garden  plant,  and  eaten  at  our 
tables ; but  thefe  often  afford  medicines  as  well  as 
food.  The  white  beet,  which  is  the  medicinal  kind, 
grows  to  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  ftalk  is  robuft 
and  ftrong  ; the  leaves  are  broad  and  undulat.  d ; the 
flowers  are  inconfiderable  ; they  are  of  a greenifli 
white  colour;  the  root  is  large  and  long.  The  juice 
of  frefli  beet  root  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  head- 
ach,  and  tooth-ach,  when  the  whole  jaw  is  affected  ; 
it  is  to  be  fnuffed  up  the  nofe  to  promote  fneezing. 
The  red  beet  root  is  good  for  the  fame  purpofe,  but  it 
is  not  fo  ftrong  as  the  white. 

WOOD  BEFONY  is  a comm-m  wild  herb,  but 
of  very  great  virtue.  It  is  frequent  in  our  woods, 
and  among  bullies,  and  flowers  in  Jane.  The  ftaiks 
are  almoft  naked,  and  a foot  high,  and  the  flowers 
are  purple.  Many  leaves  grow  from  the  fame  root ; 
they  have  long  (talks,  and  are  broad,  above  an  inch 
long,  of  ablackifli  green  colour  ajid  hairy,  blunt  a'  the 
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point,  and  indented  about  the  edges.  The  flalks  are 
iquare,  of  a dark  colour,  hairy,  and  not  very  ftrong. 
The  leaves  on  them  are  very  few,  and  verydiftant ; but 
they  Hand  two  at  a joint,  and  are  like  the  others. 
The  flowers  Hand  at  the  tops  in  form  of  a kind  of 
thick  fliort  fpik;e  ; they  are  fmall  and  purple,  and  of 
the  fhape  of  the  flowers  of  mint.  Betony  is  to  be 
gathered  when  julr  going  to  flower.  It  is  excellent 
for  diforders  of  the  head,  and  for  all  nervous  com- 
plaints. The  habitual  Life  of  it  will  cure  the  rnofl:  in- 
veterate head-achs.  It  may  be  taken  as  tea,  or  dried 
and  powdered.  Some  mix  it  with  tobacco,  and 
fmokeit,  but  this  is  a more  uncertain  method.  There 
is  a tail  plant  with  fmall  purple  flowers  growing  by 
waters ; thence,  and  from  the  ftiape  of  the  leaves, 
called  water  betony  ; but  it  has  none  of  the  virtues 
of  this  plant ; it  is  a kind  of  fig-wort,  and  poilelTes 
the  virtues  of  that  plant,  but  in-an  inferior  degree. 

The  BILLBERRY  Bufli  is  a little  tough  ihpubby 
plant,  common  in  our  boggy  woods,  and  upon  wet 
heaths.  The  Halks  are  tough,  angulai,  and  green  ; 
the  leaves  are  fmrdl ; they  Hand  fiingly,  not  in  pairs, 
and  are  broad,  fliort,  and  iiidcnted  about  the  egdes. 
The  flowers  are  fmall  but  pretty,  their  colour  is  a taint 
red,  and  thej  are  hollow  like  a cup.  The  berries 
are  as  large  as  the  biggefl  pea,  of  a blackifn  colour, 
and  of  a pleafant  tafte.  . A fyrup  made  of  the  juice  of 
biilberries,  when  not  over  ripe,  is  cooling  and  bind- 
ing ; it  is  a pleafant  and  gentle  medicine  for  women 
whofe  inenfes  are  apt  to  be  too  redundant,  when  taken 
for  a week  before  the  time. 

The  BIRCH  Tree  is  tail  and  handfome,  and  com- 
mon is  our  woods  and  hedges.  The  bark  is  fmooth 
and  white.  Ihe  young  fiioots  are  reddiih,  and  they 
are  fmall  and  long.  The  leaves  are  beautiful ; they 
are  fhort,  roundifh,  of  a fine  bright  green,  and  notch- 
ed about  the  edges.  The  flowers  arc  inconfiderable  ; 
the  fruit  is  a little  fcaly.  globule,  preceding  the  leaves 
in  fpring.  The  juice  of  the  birch  tree,  procured  by 
boring  a hole  in  it  in  fpring,  is  diuretic,  and  good 
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againft  the  fcurvy.  The  leaves,  frelh  gathered  and 
boiled  in  water,  afford  a deco^ion,  which  acls  in 
the  fame  manner,  aud  is  good  in  dropfies  ; and  in  all 
cutaneous  diforders,  outwardly  applied. 

BLOOD -WORT  is  a beautiful  kind  of  dock, 
kept  in  gardens,  and  wild  in  fome  places.  It  grows 
to  four  feet  high  5 the  (talks  are  firm,  (tiff,  upright, 
branched,  and  fcriated.  The  leaves  are  very  long 
and  narrow,  broadefl  at  the  bafe,  and  fmaller  all 
the  way  to  the  end.  They  are  not  at  all  indented  at 
the  edges,  and  they  (land  upon  long  foot  (talks  ; their 
colour  is  a deep  green,  but  they  are  in  different  de- 
grees (tained  with  a beautiful  blood  red ; fometimes 
the  ribs  only  are  red,  fometimes  there  are  long  veins 
of  red  irregularly  fpread  over  the  whole  leaf ; (ome- 
times  they  are  very  broad,  and  in  fome  plants  the 
whole  leaves  and  (talks  alfo  are  of  a blood  colour; 
the  flowers  are  fmall  and  very  numerous.  They  in  all 
refpedts  refemble  thofe  of  the  common  docks.  The 
root  is  long  and  thick,  and  of  a blood  red  colour. 
The  roots  are  ufed  ; they  are  be(t  dry,  and  they  may 
be  given  in  decodlion,  or  in  powder ; they  are  pow- 
^ erfuily  aftringent ; they  (top  bloody  fluxes,  fpitting 
of  blood,  and  the  overflowings  of  the  menfes.  It 
is  alfo  good  againft  violent  purgings  and  againft  the 
whites. 

The  BRAMBLE  is  the  moft  common  bu(h  in  our 
hedges.  The  (talks  are  woody,  angulated,  .and  of  a 
purplifli  colour  ; and  they  are  armed  with  crooked 
fpines  ; the  leaves  are  rough,  indented,  and  either  five 
or  three  on  a (talk.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  a 
very  faint  tinge  of  purplifn,  and  the  fruit  is  compofed 
of  a number  of  final!  grains.  The  mofi;  negiedted 
things  have  their  ufe.  The  buds  of  the  bramble 
leaves  boiled  in  fpring  water,  and  the  deco6tion 
fweetened  with  honey,  are  excellent  for  a fore  throat. 
A fyrup  made  of  the  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit,  with 
very  fine  (ugar,  is  cooling  and  aftringent.  It  is  good 
in  immoderate  fluxes  of  the  menfes,  and  even  in  pur- 
! gings.  The  berries  are  to  be  gathered  for  this  pur- 
r pofe  when  they  are  red.  The 
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The  BLUE  - BOTTLE  is  a very  pretty  weed,  and 
common  among  corn  ; the  leaves  are  narrow,  and  of 
d whitilh  green  , the  flowers  are  of  a very  beautiful 
blue,  and  large.  The  plant  is  about  a foot  high,  and 
when  in  flower,  makes  a confpicuous  and  elegant 
appearance.  The  root  is  hard  and  fibrous  ; the  ftalk 
is  very  firm,  white,  angulated,  and  branched.  The 
leaves  that  grow  from  the  root  have  fome  notches  on 
■ the  edges  ; thofe  on  the  flalk  have  none,  and  they  are 
narrow  like  blades  of  grafs  ; the  flowers  Hand  only 
on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and  they  grow  on  fcaly 
beads.  The  feeds  are  beautiful,  hard,  white,  and 
fhining.  The  leaves  which  grow  on  the  ftalks  of  the 
blue  bottle,  frefli  gathered  and  bruifed,  will  flop  the 
bleeding  of  a frefli  wound,  even  if  a large  vefl’el  be 
cut.  They  are  not  fulTiciently  known  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  but  they  excel  all  other  things  ; and  may  fave 
a life  where  a furgeon  is  not  to  be  had  in  time  for 
fuch  an  accident.  A diftilled  water  of  the  flowers 
ufed  to  be  kept  in  the  (hops,  but  it  was  of  no  value. 
An  infufion  of  them  works  gently  by  urine.  There 
is  a large  kind  of  this  plant  in  g;irdens,  which  is  cal- 
led a vulnerary  or  wound  herb.  But  it  is  not  fo  good 
as  this. 

BROOKLIME  is  a common  wild  herb  frequent 
about  fhallow  waters,  with  a thick  ftalk,  roundifti 
leaves,  and  fpikes  of  little  bright  bhie  flowers.  It 
grows  to  a foot  high.  The  ftalk  is  round,  fleftiy,  and 
large,  yet  it  grows  not  very  upright ; it  ftrikes  root 
at  the  lower  joints.  The  leaves  are  broad,  ob-  | 
long,  blunt  at  the  end,  and  a little  indented  at  the 
edges.  The  flowers  ftand  finglyon  ftiortfoot  ftalks  one 
over  another,  fo  that  they  form  a kind  of  Joofe  fpike^j 
the  roots  are  fibrous.  Brooklime  has  great  virtues, 
but  mult  be  ufed  frelh  gathered  for  they  are  all  loft  in 
drying.  The  juice  in  fpring  is  very  good  againft  the 
feurvy ; but  it  muft  be  taken  for  fonietime.  It  works 
gently  by  urine,  but  its  great  virtue  is  in  fweetening 
the  blood. 

BROOM  is  a naked  looking  ftirub,  very  common 
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©n  wafte  grounds,  and  bears  yellow  flowers  in  May. 
It  grows  to  two  or  three  feet  high.  The  flalks  are 
very  tough,  angular,  and  green  ; the  leaves  are  few, 
and  very  fmall  5 they  grow  three  together,  and  (land 
at  diflances  on  the  long  and  flender  flalks ; the  flowers 
are  numerou:?,  they  are  fhaped  like  the  pea  bloffom, 
and  are  of  a beautiful  bright  yellow ; the  pods  are  fiat 
and  hairy.  The  green  flalks  of  broom,  infufed  in  ale 
or  beer  for  the  common  drink,  operate  by  urine,  and 
remove  obflru£Iions  of  the  liver  and  other  parts  ; they 
are  famous  in  the  dropfy  and  jaundice.  It  is  a com- 
mon praftice  to  burn  them  to  aflies,  and  infufe  thofe, 
allies  in  white  wine;  thus  the  fixed  fait  is  extra6fed, 
and  the  wine  becomes  a kind  of  lee.  This  alfo 
works  by  urine  more  powerfully  than  the  other, 
but  the  other  is  preferable  for  removing  obftruc- 
tions. 

BURDOCK  is  a moft  valuable  plant.  Providence 
has  made  fome  of  the  moft  ufeful  plants  the  moft  com- 
mon, but  becaufe  they  are  fo,  we  fooliflily  negle61 
them.  It  is  hardly  necceffary  to  defcribe  the  com- 
mon burdock.  It  may  be  enough  to  fay,  that  it  grows 
a yard  high,  and  has  vaft  leaves  of  a figure  approach- 
ing to  triangular,  and  of  a whitifli  green  coiohr ; the 
flalks  are  round,  ftriatcd,  and  very  tough;  the  flowers 
are  fmall  and  red,  and  they  grow  among  the  hooked 
prickles  of  thofe  heads  which  we  call  burs,  and  which 
flick  to  our  clothes.  Even  this  feems  a provifion  of 
nature  in  kindnefs  to  us.  In  pulling  off  thefe  we  fcat- 
ter  the  feeds  of  which  they  are  compofed,  and  give 
rife  to  a moft  ufeful  plant  in  a new  place.  The  root 
of  the  burdock  is  long  and  thick,  brown  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  whitifli  within  ; this  is  the  part  ufed  in  me- 
dicine, and  it  is  of  very  great  virtues.  It  is  to  be 
boiled,  or  infufed  in  water;  the  virtue  is  diuretic,  and 
is  very  powerfully  fo.  It  has  cured  dropfies  alone. 
The  feeds  have  the  fame  virtue,  but  in  a lefs  degree. 
The  root  is  faid  to  be  fudorific  and 
but  its  virtue  in  operating  by  urine  is  it 

CALAMIifT  is  a coaimon  wild  plant  of 
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virtues,  but  too  much  neglefted.  It  is  frequent  In 
our  hedges,  and  in  dry  places,  and  is  a very  robuft 
herb.  It  is  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  and  has  roundifli 
dark  green  leaves,  and  v/hite  flowers,  the  flalks  are 
fquare,  and  very  much  branched  ; the  leaves  are  of 
the  bignefs  of  a man’s  thumb-nail,  fomewhat  hairy, 
and  (lightly  indented  about  the  edges;  the  flowers 
fland  in  little  clufters  furrounding  the  flalks,  and  are 
of  a whitifli  colour,  a little  tinged  with  purplifh  ; the 
root  is  compofed  of  a few  fibres.  Calamint  fhould  be 
gathered  when  jufl  coming  into  flower,  and  carefully 
dried it  is  afterwards  to  be  given  in  the  manner  of 
tea,  and  it  will  do  great  fervice  in  weaknefifes  of  the 
ftomach,  and  in  habitual  colics.  Effeftual  and  lading 
cures  have  been  performed  by  it. 

CAMOMILE  is  a low  plant,  of  a beautiful  green, 
a fragrant  fmell,  and  with  flowers  not  unlike  dailies. 
It  is  frequent  in  damp  heaths,  and  gets  no  good  by 
being  brought  into  gardens.  It  grows  larger  there, 
but  has  lefs  efficacy.  In  its  wild  Itate  it  fpreads  its 
branches  upon  the  ground,  taking  root  at  the  joints. 
The  flalks  are  round,  green,  and  thick  ; the  leaves  are 
very  finely  divided,  and  of  a dark  blackiffi  green  co-^ 
lour.  The  flowers  grow  upon  long  foot-flalks,  and 
are  white  at  the  edge,  and  yellow  in  the  middle  : the 
flowejs  are  mofl  ufed,  Thofe  which  are  raifed  for 
fale  are  double,  and  they  have  very  little  virtue  in 
comparifon  of  the  lingle  ones.  They  are  to  be  taken 
'in  tea,  which  is  a pleafant  bitter  ; or  in  powder  they 
are  excellent  for  diforders  of  the  flomach,  and  have 
fometimes  cured  agues,  as  many  other  bitters  will. 
The  tea  made  of  them  is  alfo  good  againfl  the  colic, 
and  works  by  urine. 

The  CARAWAY  Plant  is  of  the  unbelliferous 
kind,  frequent  in  mofl  parts  of  Europe,  but  cultivated 
in  Germany  for  the  fake  of  the  feeds.  It  is  very  common 
in  Lincolnlhire.  It  grows  to  a yard  high  the  flalks 
are  flriated  and  firm  ; the  leaves  are  finely  divided  ; 
theffiiowers  are  white  rmd  fmall  ; they  grow  in  tufts, 
or  umbels,  on  the  tops  of  the  branches ; the  feeds 
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that  follow  them  are  well  known.  The  feeds  are  ex- 
cellent in  the  colic,  and  in  diforders  of  the  ftomach  3 
they  are  beft  chewed. 

The  WILD  CARROT  is  a plant  common  about 
our  hedges,  and  in  dry  palhires.  It  grows  near  a 
yard  high,  has  fmall  flowers,  after  them  rough  feeds 
difpofed  in  umbels,  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  thefe 
are  hollow,  and  thence  called  by  the  children  birds* 
nefts.  The  ftalks  are  flriated  and  firm,  the  leaves 
are  divided  Into  fine  and  numerous  partitions,  are  of 
a pale  green  and  hairy ; and  the  flowers  are  white.  The 
feed  is  the  part  ufed  in  medicine,  and  it  is  very  diu- 
retic ; it  is  excellent  in  all  diforders  of  the  gravel  and 
ftone,  and  all  obftry^Iions  of  urine  ; it  is  aifo  good 
in  ftoppages  of  the  menfes. 

CATMINT  is  a common  wild  plant  a,bout  our, 
hedges,  but  of  great  virtues  ; it  grows  to  a yard,  high 
has  broad  leaves,  and  whitifh  flowers  like  mint.  The 
Italks  are  fquare,  whitifli,  hairy,  and  erect : the 
leaves  (land  two  at  a joint  : they  are  broadefl  at  the 
bafe,  and  terminate  in  an  obtufe  end  ; they  are  a 
little  indented  at  the  edges,  of  a whitifli  green  on 
the  upper  fide,  and  very  white  underneath.  -The 
flowers  are  fmall  and  white  ; and  they  grow  in  a kind 
of  fpiked  cluflers,  furrounding  the  flalk  at  certain 
diftances.  The  whole  plant  has  a flrong  and  not 
very  agreeable  finelk  Catmint  fliould  be  gathered, 
•jiift  when  the  flowers  are  opening,  and  dried.  It  is 
an  excellent  women’s  medicine  : an  infufion  of  it  is 
good  againfi:  hyfteric  complaints,  vapours,  and  fits* 
and  it  moderately  promotes  the  menfes,  it  is  alfo 
good  to  promote  the  evacuations  after  delivery 
GREAT  CELANDINE  is  a wild  plant  with 
/large  and  yellow  flowers  : which,  when  broken  in 
any  part,  flalk  or  leaves,  emit  a yellow  juice.  It 
grows  three  feet  high,  but  the  flalks  are  not  very  ro- 
buft ; they  are  green,  round,  and  naked,  with  their 
joints.  The  leaves  ftand  two  at  each  joint  • they  are 
large,  long,  and  deeply  divided  at  each  at  the  edges, 
*and  are  of  a yellowiib-  green.  The  fiovv^ers  are  fmall, 
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but  of  a beautiful  yellow,  and  they  (land  on  long  foot 
fralks,  feveral  together.  Celandine  Ihould  be  ufed 
frefli,  for  it  lofes  the  greateft  part  of  its  virtue  in  dry- 
ing. The  juice  the  beft  way  of  giving  it.  This  is 
an  excellent  medicine  in  the  jaundice  ; it  is  alfo  good 
againft  all  obftriidtions  of  the  vifcera,  and  if  continued 
in  a time,  will  do  great  fervice  againft  the  fcurvy. 
The  juice  is  alfo  ufed  fuccefsfully  for  fore  eyes. 

The  BLACK  CHERRY  Tree  is  tall,  and  well 
fliaped.  The  leaves  are  broad,  roundifti,  ftiarp  at 
the  point,  and  indented  round  the  edges.  The  flow- 
ers are  white,  and  the  fruit  is  well  known.  The  me- 
dicinal part  of  this  is  the  kernel  within  the  ftone. 
This  has  been  fuppofed  good  againft  apoplexies,  pal- 
fies^  and  all  nervous  difeafes.  The  water  diftillecf 
from  it,  was  for  this  reafon  in  conftant  ufe  as  a re- 
medy for  children’s  fits  But  a better  praftice  has  now 
obtained.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  water  oc- 
cafioned  the  diforders  it  was  given  to  remove.  Lau- 
rel water,  when  made  of  great  ftrength,  we  know 
to  be  a fuclden  poifon ; when  weak,  it  taftes  like 
black  cherry  water,  and  is  not  mortal  : in  the  fame 
manner  black  cherry  water,  which  ufed  to  be  given 
to  children  when  weak  drawn,  has  been  found  to  be 
poifonous  when  of  great  ftrength.  There  is,  therefore, 
the  greateft  reafon  imaginable  to  fuppofe  that  in  any 
degree  of  ftrength,  it  may  do  mifchief.  Very  proba- 
ble thoufands  of  children  have  died  by  this  unfu- 
•fpected.  medicine.  The  gum  which  hangs  upon  the 
branches  of  cherry  trees,  is  of  the  fame  nature  with 
•the  gum  arabic,  and  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes,  as  in  heat  of  urine,  diffolved  in  barley  wa- 
ter. 

The  CIIESNUT  Tree  is  tall,  fpreading,  and  beau- 
tiful. The  bark  is  fmooth  and  grey  ; the  leaves  are 
long  and  moderately  broad,  deep  and  beautifully  i'n- 
dentecl  round  the  edges,  and  of  a fine  ftrong  green* 
The  iiowers  are  a kind  of  catkins,  like  willows,  long 
and  flender,  and  of  a yellowifii  colour  / the  fruits  are 
.covered  with  a rough  prickly  fliell,  and  under  that, 
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each  particular  chefnut,  has  its  firm  brown  coat, 
and  a thin  fkin,  of  an  auftere  tafte,  over  the  kernel. 

■ This  ikin  is  the  part  ufed  in  medicine.  It  is  to  be 
feparated  from  the  chefnut,  not  too  ripe,  and  dried  : 
it  is  a very  fine  afiringent  ; it  ftops  purgings  and 
overflowings  of  the  menfes. 

CHICK  WEED  is  the  commoneft  of  all  weeds, 
but  not  without  its  virtues.  The  right  fort  to  ufe  in 
medicine  (for  there  are  feveral)  is  that  which  grows 
fo  common  in  our  garden  beds  ; it  is  low  and  bran- 
ched. The  ftalks  are  round,  green,  weak,  and  di- 
vided ; they  commonly  lean  on  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  lliort  and  broad,  of  a pleafant  green,  not 
indented,  but  pointed  at  the  edges  ; thefe  grow  two 
at  every  joint.  The  flowers  are  w'hite  and  fmall. 
The  whole  plant  cut  to  pieces,  and  boiled  in  lard 
till  it  is  crifp,  converts  the  lard  into  a fine  green  cool- 
ing ointment.  The  juice  taken  inwardly,  is  good 
againft  the  feurvy. 

CINQUE  FOIL  is  a wdld  plant  that  creeps  about 
way  fides,  and  in  old  paftiires  and,  other  undiflurbed 
places  ; the  flajks  are  round,  fmooth,  and  commonly 
of  a reddifli  colour,  they  lie  upon  the  ground,  taking 
root  at  the  joints,  the  leaves  (land  on  long  foot  flalks, 
five  on  a flalk ; thefe  are  about  an  inch  long  but 
narrow,  of  a deep  duflyy  green  colour,  and  fomewhat 
indented  at  the  edges  ; the  flowers  are  alfo  fupported 
by  long  foot-ftalks  ; they  are  yellow  and  about  the 
fize  of  a (hilling,  and  the  colour  extremely  bright 
and  pleafing  ; it  has  a Targe  and  long  root  covered 
with  a brown  bark  but  white,  within.  In  medicine, 
the  only  part  ufed,  is  the  bark  of  the  root ; it  fliould 
be  dug  up  in  April,  taken  off  and  dried.  Being  re- 
duced to  powder,  it  is  given  as  a remedy  for  all  kinds 
of  fluxes  ; ftops  purgings  and  the  overflowings  of 
the  female  difeharges,  and  that  more  effectually  than 
mod  other  medicines. 

CLEAVERS  or  CLIVERS  is  to  be  found  in  al- 
rnoft  every  hedge,  and  is  univerfally  known  by  flick- 
ing to  people’s  cloaths  as  they  touch  it ; the  flalks 
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are  fquare  and  very  rough,  runs  t wo  feet  long,  but 
are  fo  weak,  brittle,  and  unable  to  fupport  themfelves, 
that  they  climb  among  bufiies  and  other  plants  ; the 
'leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  of  a pale  green,  growing 
feveral  at  every  joint,  and  furroiinding  the  ftalk  in 
the  manner  of  a fpur  rowel  ; the  leaves  are  rough 
as  the  flalk,  fticking  to  every  thing  they  touch  ; the 
flowers  are  fmall  and  white  ; the  feeds  grow  two 
together,  are  round,  and  refemble  the  reft  of  the 
plant  in  roughnefs  ; the  root  is  fibrous.  The  juice 
of  the  frelh  herb  is  faid  to  operate  by  urine,  in  cool- 
ing the  body,  and  to  be  good  againft  the  feurvy  and 
other  external  difo^ders;  it  was  formerly  efteeined 
a cure  for  the  king's  evil ; but  it  has  been  long 
known  to  be  inefficacious  in  the  removol  of  that  inr 
veterate  difeafe. 

The  CLOVE  JULY  FLOWER  is  very  beautiful, 
and  generally  to  be  found  in  moft  gardens.  It  ob- 
tained its  name  from  its  aromatic  fmell,  which  refeni- 
bles  the  clove  fpice,  and  from  its  flowering  in  the 
month  of  July.  This  carnation  is  only  of  one  colour, 
a deep  and  fine  crimfon  or  purple.  The  plant  grows 
to  the  height  of  two  feet ; the  leaves,  like  other  pinks 
and  carnations,  are  grafsy  ; the  ftalks  round  and  joint- 
ed ; the  flowers  grow  at  the  extremities  of  the  bran- 
ches, and  the  colour  of  the  whole  plant  is  a bluilh 
green.  The  flowers  are  efteeraed  cordial,  and  fer- 
viceable  in  diforders  of  the  head  ; they  are  dried  and 
taken  in  powder,  or  in  the  form  of  tea,  but  the  beft 
preparation  is  the  fyrup.  This  is  made  by  pouring 
five  half  pints  of  boiling  water  upon  one  pound  and 
abrlfof  the  flowers,  picked  from  the  huikvS,  and 
with  the  while  parts  cut  off,  after  they  have  infufed 
twelve  hours,  ftraining  off  the  clear  liquor,  without 
prefiing  the  flowers  and  diftblving  in  it  five  pounds 
of  the  fineft  fugar  ^ this  makes  a moft  elegant  and 
agreeable  fyrup. 

COLT’S  FOOT.  Many  virtues  are  attributed  to 
this  common  vvild  herb,  it  is  fo  ditFerent  in  its  Iprin^^ 
and  fummer  ftate,  that  it  is  fcarce  to  be  known  for 
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the  fame  plant ; the  flowers  appear  early  in  fpring, 
without  the  leaves,  growing  on  ftalks  about  fix  or 
eight  inches  high  ; thefe  ftalks  are  round,  juicy,  and 
of  a reddifli  colour,  and  bear  a kind  of  films  inftead 
of  leaves  : the  flowers  grow  lingly  at  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks,  are  yellowifli  and  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of 
dandelion,  which  they  very  m ch  refemble.  After 
the  flowers  are  withered,  the  leaves  arife,  and  are  as 
broad  as  a man’s  hand,  round,  and  fupported  on 
thick  hollow  ftalks  ; they  are  green  on  the  upper 
' furface,  and  white  and  fomewhat  downy  beneath  ; 
the  flowers  are  not  regarded,  the  leaves  only  are  ufed. 
In  coughs,  confumption,  and  fliortnefs  of  breath,  this 
herb  is  recommended  : a fyrup  made  from  the  juice, 
or  a firong  decoction,  fwcetened  with  honey,  are  the 
preparations  in  which  the  greater  part  of  its  virtues 
are  contained. 

The  CORN  MARIGOLD  is  confpicuous  among 
the  many  beautiful  plants  hi  corn  fields  ; it  has  large 
blackiih  leaves,  and  bears  flowers  refembling  marv- 
golds.  It  rifrs  to  two  feet  high,  and  has  numerous 
ftalks,  which  are  round,  ftrong,  tolerably  upright, 
a»"d  much  branched  ; the  leaves  are  long,  of  great 
breadth,  and  of  a dark  green  ; they  are  narrow  at  the 
bafe,  grow  larger  towards  the  end,  and  are  deeply 
indented  at  the  edges ; they  are  not  placed  on  the 
ftalks  in  any  regular  form.  The  flowers  are  nearly 
as  broad  as  a half  crown  piece,  and  are  of  very  plea- 
fing  yellow  colour,  with  a clufter  of  threads  in  the 
middle  ; the  root  is  compofed  of  a number  of  fibres. 
When  the  flowers  are  frefli  gathered,  and  juft  blown, 
they  contain  moft  virtue  ; and  are  recommended  to 
remove  all  obftru6lions,  and  operate  chiefly  by  urine; 
an  infufion  of  thefe  flowers  given  in  the  quantity  of 
half  a pint  warm  three  times  a day,  is  faid  to  have 
cured  a jaundice,  without  any  other  medicine.  The 
dried  herb  poffeflTes  the  fame  virtue,  but  in  a much 
lefs  degree. 

.COWbLiP.  In  the  meadows,  in  moft  parts’  of 
England,  this  pleafing  plant  grows  fpontaneous ; the 
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leaves  are  broad,  of  an  oblong  (hape,  indented,  rough, 
and  of  a light  green  colour,  inclining  to  white  ; the 
jialks  are  round,  erect,  ftrong,  thick,  and  covered 
with  down  ; they  rife  from  fix  to  eight  inches  high, 
and  are  deftitute  of  leaves.  At  the  top  of  each  is  a 
clufter  of  beautiful  pale  yellow  flowers,  each  upon  a 
feparate  footftalk,  and  in  a diftinft  cup.  The  flowers 
are  ufed  in  medicine^  and  were  formerly  celebrated 
asfpecifics  againft  apoplexies,  palfies  and  other  fudden 
and  violent  feizures ; at  prefent,  however,  little  con- 
fidence is  placed  in  them,  and  the  principal  virtue 
attributed  to  them  is,  that  given  in  tea,  or  preferved 
in  form  of  a conferve,  they  have  a difpofltion  to  pro- 
mote fleep. 

The  CRAB  TREE.  This  beautiful  tree  is  found 
commonly  in  hedges,  where  it  arrives  at  confiderable 
magnitude;  the  trunk  is  uneven,  the  bark  rough,  and 
of  a dark  colour,  and  the  branches  full  of  knots.  The 
wood  is  hard ; the  leaves  are  broad  and  fliort ; the 
flowers  are  large,  and  at  their  firfl  opening  are  of  a 
rich  and  delicate  purple.  The  virtues  of  verjuice, 
which  is  made  from  the  crab,  are  well  known.  It 
iucceeds  better  than  moft  other  applications,  in  re- 
moving complaints  which  arife  from  the  falling  down 
of  the  uvula,  and  is  alfo  good  againft  fore  throats,  and 
in  all  diforders  of  the  mouth;  externally  applied,  it  is 
excellent  in  making  poultices  for  ftiff  joints,  and 
mixed  with  water  it  is  ufed  in  all  cafes  of  ftrains  or 
bruifes. 

GARDEN  CRESS.  A plant  fo  univerfally  ufed  in 
fallads,  muft  be  well  known.  In  a rich  foil,  it  grows 
two,  feet  high ; the  ftalk  is  round,  ftrong,  and  of  a 
bluifh  green;  the  leaves  are  divided  into  many  diffe- 
rent parts;  and  the  flowers  are  very  fmall,  and  per- 
fectly white ; the  leaves  rifing  immediately  from  the 
root  only,  are  eaten  at  table ; thefe  are  large,  finely 
divided,  of  a fine  lively  green,  and  fliarp;  taken  in 
confiderable  quantities,  they  are  a remedy  for  the 
feurvy  ; the  feeds  remove  obftruefions. 
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WATER  CRESS.  This  plant  is  found  in  fliallovv 
rivers  and  ditches,  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain.  It 
fometimes  grows  to  the  height  of  a foot;  the  ftalks 
are  round,  thick,  (but  in  general  bent  and  crooked) 
of  a light  green,  and  much  branched;  the  leaves  are 
alfo  of  a lively  green,  divided  like  wings,  and  obtufe 
at  the  extremities ; the  flowers  are  fmall  and  white, 
and  grow  in  a kind  of  fpike  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks. 
The  leaves  and  early  (hoots  are  ufed’;  they  may  either 
be  eaten  in  the  manner  of  the  garden  crefs,  in  which 
way  they  are  altogether  as  pleafant,  or  they  may  be 
boiled,  and  are  then  excellent  againfl  the  fcurvy;  the 
juice  expreffed  from  them  polfelfes  the  fame  virtues, 
and  operates  powerfully  by  urine,  removing  obftruc- 
tions. 

WART  CRESSES,  or  SWINES  CRESSES.  A 
fmall  wild  plant  which  grov/s  commonly  about  the 
fields  and  gardens,  fpreading  upon  the  ground ; the 
ftalks  are  five  or  fix  inches  long,  ftrong,  and  flout,  but 
ufually  lying  flat  on  the  earth;  they  are  very  much 
branched,  and  full  of  leaves  ; thofe  leaves  which  rife 
immediately  from  the  root,  are  long  and  deeply  divi- 
ded, and  thofe  on  the  ftalks  only  differ  from  them  in 
being  fmaller;  they  are  of  a deep  (hining  green  colour, 
and.  perfectly  free  from  any  hairinefs ; the  flowers  are 
final!  and  white,  and  fland  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  between  the  leaves;  the  feed  veflfels 
are  fmall,  and  covered  with  a rough  coat.  This  is 
faid  to  be  an  admirable  diuretic,  equally  fafe  and 
powerful ; it  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  which  Mrs, 
Stephen’s  medicine  is  compofed : the  juice  is  prefcrib- 
cd  for  the  jaundice,  againfl  all  inward  obftru61:ions, 
and  the  fcurvy  ; the  leaves  may  either  be  eaten  as 
fallad,  or  dried  and  given  in  deco61:ion. 

The  CUCUMBER  PLANT.  This  plant  is  fo  well 
known  as  to  require  little  defcription  ; the  ftalks,  are 
a yard  or  two  in  length,  thick,  but  fpreading  upon 
the  gro  :nd,  angular  and  hairy;  the  leaves  are  broad 
and  of  a handfome  appearance,  deeply  indented,  very 
rough,  and  of  a full  green  colour  with  a biuiffi  caff: ; 
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the  flowers  are  large  and  yellow;  the  fruit  long  and 
thick;  the  feeds  are  only  ufed  in  medicine,  and  to 
have  thefe  in  pcrfe61ion,  ^he  fruit  fliould  be  fuffered 
to  remain  on  the  plant  till  they  are  very  ripe,  before 
they  are  gathered.  The  feeds  are  cooling  and  diure- 
tic, and  are  ufeful  in  ftranguries,  and  all  diforders  of 
the  urinary  p adages ; they  are  beft  adminiflered  bea- 
ten up  into  an  emulflon  with  barlev  Water. 

' The  BLACK  CURRANT.  This  fhrub  is  univer- 
fall}r  known,  and  to  be  found  in  every  garden ; it 
fometimes  grows  four  or  five  feet  high,  the  branches 
are  weak,  and  the  bark  is  fmooth  ; the  leaves  are 
larger  and  fmoother  than  the  red  and  white  currant, 
being  greenilh  and  hollow;  the  fruit  is  a large. round 
berry,  black,  and  of  a tafte  rather  difagreeable  to 
fome  palates  : it  grows  in  bunches  like  other  currants, 
but  more  diftant  on  the  ftalks.  The  juice  of  black 
currants,  boiled  with  fugar  to  a jelly,  is  an  excellent 
remedy  againft  fore  throats,  or  it  may  be  brought  to 
fuch  a confiflence,  without  fugar,  as  to  make  an  ad- 
mirable lozenge ; the  jelly  of  black  currants,  with  a 
mixture  of  warm  water,  makes  an  incomparable  gar- 
gle, and  thefe  currants,  as  well  as  the  red  and  white, 
.are  cooling,  cleanfing,  and  opening. 

The  CYPRESS  TREE.  This  tree,  though  not  a 
native,  is  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  Great  Britain  ; 
it  is  an  evergreen  of  fingular  growth  ; it  reaches  to 
the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  is  befet  thick 
with  branches,  almoft  from  the  ground;  thefe  bran- 
ches are  largefi;  towards  the  bottom,  and  fmaller  by 
degrees  towards  the  top,  fo  that  the  tree  forms  a na- 
tural cone;  the  bark  is  brown,  inclinable  to  red;  the 
leaves  fmall  and  fljort,  covering  all  the  twigs  like, 
fcal  esand  of  a deep  green  ; the  flowers  are  inconfider- 
able  in  fize,  and  of  no  great  beauty  ; they  are  fucceed- 
led  by  a kind  of  nut  of  the  fize  of  a fmall  walnut,  and 
pearly  the  colour  of  the  bark  ; thefe  are  of  a hard  fub- 
ilance,  and  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  divides  into  feveral 
parts,  and  admits  the  feeds  to  fall  out.  The  fruit  is 
the  part  ufed  in  medicine;:  it  fliould  be  gathered  be- 
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fore  it  burfts,  and  being  carefully  dried  maybe  given 
in  powder,  in  dofes  of  five  and  twenty  grains  each; 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  circumilances.  It  is  reputed 
to  be  balfamic  and  ftyptic,  flopping  bleeding  of  the 
nofe  and  fpitting  of  blood,  bloody  flux,  and  overflow- 
ing of  the  female  difcharges';  for  thefe  purpofes  it  is 
faid  to  be  fcarce  equalled  by  any  remedy  of  the  vege> 
table  kind. 

COMMON  DAFFODIL.  This  is  an  Englifli 
plant,  and  grows  wild  in  almoft  every  undiflurbed 
place  ;dt  has  narrow  leaves,  and  large  yellow  flowers; 
but  befides  thefe  wild  flowers,  there  are  many  found 
in  our  gardens  in  a great  variety  of  fliapes,  which  it 
has  acquired  by  culture.  In  the  wild  flate  it  is  about 
twelve  inches  high;  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow 
like  grafs,  of  a deep  green,  and  nearly  as  tall  as  the 
flaik,  which  is  round ifli,  but  fomewhat  flatted  and  in- 
dented at  the  edge;  the  flower  is  large  and  Angle, 
Handing  at  the  top  of  the  (talk,  and  by  its  weight 
prefTing  it  fomewhat  down ; the  root  is  round  and 
white,  and  this  is  the  part  which  is  to  be  ufed  medi- 
cinally, and  as  its  virtues  are  loft  by  keeping,  it  is  al- 
ways prudent,  and  attended  with  little  trouble,  to 
have  it  in  readinefs  in  a garden.  Given  internally^ 
in  a fmall  quantity,  it  a^ls  as  an  emetic,  and  after- 
wards purges  gently;  and  it  is  faid  to  be  excellent  in 
removing  obftruCtions.  The  beft  form  of  adminifter- 
ing  it,  is  in  the  juice  preffed  out  and  mixed  with 
white  wine,  but  it  is  principally  ufed  externally.  ’The 
frefh  roots  are  bruifed  and  applied  to  green  wounds, 
which  it  is  faid  to  heal  very  fuddenly  ; it  is  alio  fuc- 
cefsfully  applied  to  ftrains  and  bruifes,  taking  away 
the  fwelling  and  relieving  the  pain. 

The  GREAT  DAISY  is  a wild  plant,  which  is 
too  common  in  our  flelds,  to  be  much  efteemed  in 
gardens;  it  fometimes  rifes  about  a foot  high:  the 
ualks  are  angular,  firm  and  upright,  they  are  but 
flender;  the  leaves  are  of  an  oblong  form,  narrow,  in^^ 
dented  round  the  edges,  and  of  a fine  dark  green; 
the  flowers,  which  Hand  on  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
JSlo.  2L  4 N are 
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are  white,  and  about  an  inch  broad,  refembling  very" 
much  the  white  China  ftar  wort,  a plant  cultivated 
in  our  gardens:  the  root  is  fmall.  Only  the  flowers 
are  ufed  in  medicine;  they  mufl:  be  gathered  as  foon 
as  they  blow,  and  dried,  and  may  be  afterwards  ad- 
miniilered  either  in  powder  or  infufion  ; they  are  pre- 
fcribed  as  a remedy  for  coughs  and  fhortnefs  of  breath 
and  diforders  of  the  lungs ; their  qualities  are  balfa- 
mic  and  ftrengthening. 

The  LITTLE  DAISY  needs  as  little  defcription 
as  the  former ; the  leaves  are  oblong,  wide,  and  ob- 
tufe  ; the  ftalks  feldom  exceed  three  or  four  inches 
in  height,  and  are  without  leaves  ; the  flowers  grow 
fingly,  one  on  each  flalk,  are  of  the  breadth  of  a fliib 
ling,  and  whitifh  or  reddifh  ; the  root  is  compofed 
of  a vaft  number  of  fibres.  The  roots,  frefh  gathered, 
are  given  in  a ftrong  deco£tion,  and  are  faid  to  be 
excellent  againfl:  the  fcurvy  ; the  ufe  of  them  mufl: 
be  perfevered  in  for  fome  time,  but  the  event  gene- 
rally re  w^ards  the  patience  of  the  fick.  An  idle  no^ 
tion  formerly  prevailed,  that  thefe  roots,  boiled  in 
milk,  keep  puppies  from  growing  large,  but  it  is, 
certain  they  produce  no  fuch  effe^l. 

DANDELION  is  alfo  a wild  plant  too  common 
to  need  defcription the  leaves  are  long,  broad,  and 
deeply  indented  at  the  edges  ; the  ftalks  are  without 
leaves,  hollow,  green,  ere6f,  and  from  fix  to  ten 
inches  high ; on  each  flalk  Hands  one  flower,  which 
is  large,  yellow,  and  compofed  of  a great  number  of 
leaves,  and  the  feeds  which  fucceed  it  have  a downy 
matter  affixed  to  them.  In  the  feed  flate  the  whole 
head  appears  globular  ; the  root  is  long,  large,  and 
white  within  ; every  part  of  the  plant  is  full  of  a 
milky  juice,  but  moft  of  all  the  root,  from  which 
wdien  it  is  broken,  'it  flows  plentifully,  and  is  bitter- 
ifo,  but  not  difagreeable  to  the  tafle.  From  the  root, 
frefli  gathered,  a deco6tion  is  made,  which  promotes 
urine  and  brings  away  gravel  ; the  leaves  are  fome- 
times  eaten  as  fallad  when  very  young,  and  in  fome 
parts  (‘f  the  continent  they  are  blanched  like  celery 
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for  this  purpofe ; taken  this  way,  in  fufficient  quan- 
tity, they  are  a remedy  for  the  fcurvy, 

RED  DARNEL  is  a kind  of  wild  grafs,  very  com^ 
mon  about  road  fides,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  ftub- 
born  dalles  and  low  growth,  feldom  exceding  a foot 
in  height,  but  often  much  lefs ; the  leaves  are  nar- 
row, Ihort,  and  of  a dull  green ; the  dalle  is  drong, 
rather  flat,  ered,  and  of  a reddifh  colour  ; the  ear  is 
alfo  flat,  and  compofed  of  a double  row  of  fliort 
fpikes  ^ the  colour  of  the  ear  is  inclinable  to  purple  j 
the  root  is  compofed  of  a great  number  of  whitifh 
fibres.  The  roots  dried  and  given  ip  powder,  are 
reprefented  as  making  a very  excellent  adringent 
medicine,  of  ufe  in  violent  purgings,  overflowing  of 
the  periodical  evacuations,  and  all  other  fluxes  and 
bleedings,  but  the  operation  of  it  is  flow,  and  perr 
feverance  is  required  ; it  is,  therefore,  more  proper 
to  be  adminidered  for  habitual  complaints  of  this 
kind,  than  for  fuch  as  are  brought  on  by  any  fudden 
illneis.  There  is  another  kind  of  darnel  with  white 
flowers,  concerning  which  an  old  opinion  prevailed, 
that  the  feeds,  when  by  chance  mixed  with  corn, 
and  made  into  bread,  occafioned  giddinefs  of  the 
head,  ficknefs  of  the  domach,  and  produce  all 
the  bad  effects  of  drunkennefs  ; but  this  appre  hen- 
fion  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  This  is 
a taller  plant,  and  more  common  in  corn  fields  than 
the  red. 

sharp  PONiTED  DOCK  is  chiefly  didinguiflied 
from  the  ordinary  dock,  by  being  rather  more  hand- 
fome  ; and  by  the  figure  of  its  leaves,  which  are 
fliarp  pointed,  indead  of  being  obtufe,  an4  are  alio 
fomewhat  narrower  and  longer  ; it  grows  three  feet 
or  more  high;  the  dalks  are  upright,  round,  ribbed, 
branched,  and  of  a green  colour;  the  leaves'  a.e  of 
a more  lively  green,  fniooth,  and  neither  wrinkled 
on  the  furfage,  nor  curled  at  the  edges  ; they  have 
peculiarly  large  ribs  ; the  flowers  are  but  fmall  ; at 
fird  they  are  greenilh,  then  grow  paler,  and  as  they 
dry,  become  brown  ; the  root  is  long  and  large,  and 
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of  a tawney  colour.  The  root  is  ufed  in  medicine, 
and  is  prefcribed  as  a remedy  for  the  fcurvy,  and  for 
fweetening  the  blood  ; for  which  purpofe  it  Ihould 
be  given  in  diet  drinks,  and  decoftions ; and  in  this 
way  it  is  faid  to  produce  wonderful  changes  in  bad 
habits.  Externally  applied,  it  has  the  reputa  ion 
of  curing  the  itch,  and  other  foulnefses  of  the  fkin  ; 
the  leaver  and  ftalks  fhould  be  beat  up  with  lard  for 
outward  ufe. 

The  GREAT  WATER  DOCK  has  a general  re- 
femblance  of  the  fharp  pointed  dock,  but  is  the 
largell  of  their  kind.  It  grows  commonly  about  wa- 
ters, and  reaches  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet  ; the 
llaiks  are  round,  thick,  ribbed,  and  very  ftright,  fome- 
what  branched  and  hollow.  The  leaves  are  large, 
of  a pale  green  colour,  fmooth  apd  fharp  at  the  points. 
The  flowers  are  fn  all,  and  of  a very  indifferent  ap- 
pearance, being  at  firit  of  a greenifh  colour,  with  fome 
white  threads,  and  afterward  becoming  brown.  The 
root  is  large,  lohg,  and  of  a brown  colour,  inclining 
to  red.  This  plant  has  of  late  years  been  highly  ex- 
tolled as  a remedy  for  the  fcurvy,  the  root  contains 
the  virtue  ; and  it  is  to  be  given  in  decoflion  or  in- 
fufion,  though  the  latter  is  the  preferable  way.  The 
feeds  of  this,  as  well  as  the  other  docks,  are  aftrin- 
gent,  and  good  to  reffrairi  violent  purgings.  A late 
botaniff  extrafted  an  eiTence  fi  om  the  root  of  the  wa^ 
ter  dock,  which  he  fold  as  a fpecific  in  fcurbutic  diC* 
orders. 

GARDEN  DOCK  or  MONK’s  RHUBARB,  is 
a native  of  Italy,  of  the  dock  kind,  and  is  preferved 
in  our  gardens  for  medicinal  ufes.-  It  grows  exceed- 
ingly talV  fometimes  to  flx  or  feven  feet  high  ^ the 
ffalk  is  round,  thick,  ereft,  and  ffrong  3 The  leaves 
are  of  conflderable  flze,  both  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  are  pointed  at  the  extremities  : they  ffand  upon 
flrong  hollow  foot  ftalks  3 and  the  great  ffalk  of  the 
plant  is  frequently  red.  The  flowers,  like  thofe  of 
the  other  docks,  are  greeniffi  and  white  at  firff,  and 
afterwards  turns  brown  3 but  they  are  in  general  not 
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fo  fmall  as  thofe  of  the  other  kinds.  The  root  is  pro* 
portionably  large  and  long,  and  is  divided  into  feve- 
ral  parts;  the  bark  is  of  a hrownifh  yellow,  and 
within  it  is  of  a more  full  yellow  mixed  with  red, 
and  this  is  the  part  ufed.  it  has  received  the  name 
of  monk's  rhubarb  from  an  idea  of  its  pofleffing  fome 
of  the  virtues  of  the  f'ue  rhubarb  ; but  if  it  does,  it  is 
only  in  a very  Oight. degree,  being  but  a little  purga- 
tive, and  Itiii  iefs  aftringent ; it  works  rather  more 
by  urine  than  ftool,  and  is  recommended  in  the  jaun- 
dice, and  other  obibuftions.  The  plant  of  the  dock 
kind,  which  is  kept  in  gardens,  and  called  badard 
rhubarb,  is  fometimes  miitaken  for  this,  but  the 
leaves  of  it  are  more  round  ; if  it  has  the  fame  virtue 
with  the  monk's  ihubarb,  its  efficacy  is  fp  inferior, 
even  to  that  plant,  that  it  cannot  be  ufed  inftead  of  it 
without  injury. 

DWARF  ELDER. -r-This  ffirub  fo  much  refem- 
bles  the  common  elder  tree,  that  it  may  be  eafily 
miftaken  for  it,  without  careful  examination  ; con- 
trary, however,  to  that  tree,  it  feldom  grows  above 
four  or  five  feet  high  ; the  llalks  are  green,  round, 
brittle  and  ftraight,  and  have  much  the  appearance  of 
the  young  flioots  of  elder  ; but  this  plant  has  no  woody 
part  from  wffience  they  fpring  ; the  leaves  are  large, 
and  confift  of  feveral  pair  of  others  like  thofe  of  el- 
der, with  a fingle  one  at  the  end  ; but  the  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  longer  than  thofe  of  eider,  and  are 
lightly  indented  round  the  edges.  The  bowers  are 
white,  and  of  a fmall  fize ; hut  they  band  in  very- 
large  clubers  as  thofe  of  the  elder  : they  are  fuo 
ceeded  by  berries,  which  turn  black,  when  they  are 
permitted  to  ripen  ; but  this  feldom  happens,  the 
birds  being  fo  immoderately  fond  of  them,  that  they 
devour  them  the  moment  they  come  to  maturity. 
The  root  is  white  and  creeping,  and  furvives  the 
winter,  but  the  ftem  and  leaves  die  every  year  to 
the  ground.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  and  balks 
>york  brongly  both  by  bool  and  urine,  and  in  this 

way 
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way  is  faid  to  cure  dropfies.  Some  dry  the  plant, 
and  ufe  it  in  decoftion,  but  it  is  lefs  efficacious. 

The  ELDER  is  well  known.  It  is  of  irregular 
growth  ; the  ftem  or  trunk  is  covered  with  a whitifh 
bark,  and  the  wood  is  firm/  but  hollow  within  and 
full  of  pith,  but  this  is  Icfs  perceivable  in  the  largeft 
parts  of  the  ffirub,  though  it  is  never  quite  filled  up  ; 
the  young  flioots  are  long,  of  confiderable  fize,  and 
green  ; they  are  of  quick  growth,  and  frequently  do 
not  begin  to  change  colour  or  grow  woody  till  they 
are  a yard  in  length,  the  quantity  of  pith  then  leflens, 
their  bark  as  they  (land  becomes  browniffi,  and  their 
under  furface  woody ; the  leaves  are  compofed  of  fe- 
veral  pairs  of  fmall  ones,  with  a fi'ngle  or  odd  leaf  at 
the  end  ; the  flowers  Itand  in  vaft  cluflers,  rather 
loofe  and  open,  and  each  diflin£t  bloflbm  is  fmall 
and  white  r they  are  fucceeded  by  berries,  which 
grow  black  as  they  ripen,  and  are  full  of  purple 
juice.  There  is  another  kind  of  elder,  with  berries 
which  are  white  when  they  are  ripe,  and  which  dif- 
fers but  little  in  other  refpefls  from  this  with  black 
fruit ; and  a third  fort  with  jagged  leaves,  but  no 
otherwife  different.  Many  medicinal  virtues  are 
aferibed  to  the  elder.  The  inner  bark  of  it  is  a 
ftrong  purge,  and  it  is  reputed  to  cure  dropfies  when 
taken  in  time,  frequently  repeated,  and  long  per- 
fevered  in  ; a cooling  ointment  is  made  by  boiling 
the  flowers  in  lard  till  the  are  crifp,  and  then  {train- 
ing it  off ; the  juice  of  the  berries  boiled  down  with 
fugar,  or  without,  till  it  comes  to  the  confifience  of 
honey,  is  the  celebrated  rob  of  elder,  highly  extolled 
in  colds  and  fore  throats,  though  of  late  years  it  feems 
to  have  yielded  to  the  preparation  of  black  currants. 
Wine  is  made  of  elder  berries  which  fornewhat  re- 
fembles  Frontiniac  in  flavour. 

- ELECAMPANE  is  a tall  flout  plant,  growr 
ing  wild  in  fome  parts  of  England,  but  generally 
kept  in  gardens  for  medicinal  purpofes  ; it  grows 
four  or  five  feet  high,  and  the  flower  is  of  confidera- 
ble fize  and  a yellow  colour ; the  flalk  is  round. 
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large,  ereft,  very  ftrong,  and  of  a reddifli  caft ; the 
leaves  are  long,  proportionably  broad  aad  rough  ; 
they  are  pointed  at  the  ends,  'and  of  a light  green 
colour ; the  flowers  grow  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  in  fome  refpe^ls  refemble  the  double 
fun  flower  ; they  are  fometimes  fo  large  as  to  be  near 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  elegantly  formed 
and  of  a fine  yellow  colour  3 the  root  is  long  and 
large,  brown  on  the  outfide,  and  white  when  it  is 
cut  or  broken.  The  root  is  ufed  medicinally,  and 
poflefles  moft  virtue  when  it  is  taken  frefh  out  of  the 
garden,  though  the  dried  roots  imported  from  Ger- 
many are  generally  adminiftered.  It  is  the  opinionr 
of  fome  writers,  that  few  plants  are  more  ferviceablc 
than  this,  which  relieves  diforders  of  the  bread  an'd 
lungs,  opens  obftru^tions,  operates  powerfully  by 
urine,  and  ftill  more  by  perfpiration  ; the  juice  of  it 
is  faid  to^  be.  a cure  for  the  itch,  applied  externally. 
It  is,  however,  generally  preferibed  as  a remedy  for 
coughs,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  faid  to  be  taken  can- 
died : and  in  this  way  a fmall  piece  of  it  may  be  held 
almod  perpetually  in  the  mouth,  and  the  juice  fwal- 
lowed  gently,  and  will  in  general  anfwer  better  than 
larger  dofes  fwallowed  at  once. 

ELM — An  Englifli  timber"  tree  which  grows  to  a 
very  great  magnitude,  and  is  found  in  rich  and  fer-* 
tile  foils  throughout  the  kingdom  ; the  bark  is  brown, 
rough,  and  of  an  irregular  furface  ; the  twigs  are  alfo 
of  the  fame  colour,  and  very  tough  ^ the  leaves  are 
fmall,  but  broad  and  fliort  m proportion  to  their 
bignefs,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  finely  indented 
round  the  edges  ; they  terminate  in  a point.  The 
flowers  are  fcarce  obferved,  they  appear  before  the 
leaves,  and  for  the  moft  part  towards  the  tops  of  the 
trees ; and  they  are  a kind  of  threads ; the  feeds  are 
fiattifli.  The  inner  bark  of  this  tree,  boiled  in  water, 
is  faid  to  make  a better  gargle  for  a fore  throat  than 
almoft  any  other  t’n at  can  be  preferibed;  it  muft  be 
fweetened  with  honev'of  lofes  ; and  it  is  extremely 
foU  and  healing,  noivvitliftanding  its  very  cleanfing 
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qualities*  Two  or  three  other  kinds  of  elms  may  be 
found  in  garden  hedges,  which  have  been  imported 
from  other  countries  ; but  the  bark  of  the  Englifh 
rough  elm,  which  we  have  defcribed,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  of  them  as  a medicine. 

EYEBRIGHT  is  a low  herb,  which  grows  com- 
monly in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain;  it  has 
woody  ftalks,  and  varigated  flowers  ; its  height  does 
not  exceed  fix  or  eight  inches  ; the  ftalks  are  round, 
ftrong,  fubftantial,  and  very  hard;  the  leaves  are 
broad  thin,  and  very  deeply  indented  at  the  edges ; 
and  of  a bright  fliining  green  ; the  flowers  are  fmall 
and  very  bright,  the  ground  of  them  is  white,  and 
they  are  flreaked  and  fpot^'ed  with  black,  or  a very 
hair  colour.  This  plant  has  been  celebrated  for 
helping  dimnefs  of  fight ; for  this  purpofe  it  has 
been  directed  to  be  taken  internally,  either  the  leaf 
dried  and  powdered,  or  frefh  in  decoftion,  or  tea  ; 
the  juice  of  the  leaves,  or  a water  diftilled  from 
them,  are  alfo  recommended  as  external  applications 
when  the  eyes  are  inflamed ; but  it  has  loft  much  of 
it  ancient  repution ; it  is  however  allowed  to  be  a good 
diuretic. 

FENNEL  is  a plant  fo  univerfally  ufed  in  the 
kitchen,  that  it  does  not  require  much  defcription, 
though  it  maybe  proper  to  notice  it,  as  it  is  faid  to 
poftefs  feme  medicinal  virtues.  It  fometimes  rifes 
to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet ; the  ftalk  is  round, 
hollow,  and  of  a deep  green  colour;  the  leaves  are 
large,  but  they  are  divided  into  a vaft  number  of  fine 
flender  parts,  which  are  alfo  of  a deep  or  bluiflt 
green  colour,  inclining  to  blue  ; the  flowers,  which 
ftand  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  are  fmall  and  of  a 
yellow  colour,  but  they  grow  in  large  clufters  ; the 
feed  is  fmall,  of  a dark  colour,  and  channelled  or 
ribbed,  and  the  tafte  is  acrid  and  aromatic ; it  has  a 
long  and  white  root,  which  is  the  part  ufed  medici- 
nally. Boiled  in  common  water,  and  given  in  large 
quantities,  it  is  faid  to  work  by  urine,  and  to  be  a re- 
medy for  the  gravel,  ftone,  and  jaudice.  It  was 

formerly 
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formerly  highly  efleemed  for  diforders  of  the  eyes, 
and  was  ufed  for  thefe  complaints  both  externally 
and  internally;  and  in  the  latter  way  it  was  confidered 
as  a ftrengthener  and  reftorative. 

SWEET  FENNEL,  though, only  to  be  found  in 
gardens,  refembles  very  much  the  common  kind,  but 
is  of  a paler  colour.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  four 
feet ; the  (talk  is  round,  hollow,  channelled  or  ribbed, 
ere6f,  and  branched  ; the  leaves  are  large,  divided 
into  a great  number  of  parts,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  of  common  fennel,  and  both  the  leaves  and 
ftalks  are  of  a pale  green,  with  a yellowifli  caft,  and 
not  of  fo  dark  a colour  as  the  other  kind.  The 
dowers  are  alfo  yellow,  and  Hand  in  fmall  clufters  ; 
two  feeds  follow  after  each  flower,  but  thefe  differ 
from  thofe  of  the  common  fennel  in  fize,  fliape,  colour, 
and  tafte,  being  long,  flender,  of  a paler  colour, 
fomewhat  crooked  and  deeply  furrowed,  and  their 
tafte  fweetifli  and  rather  acid.  Of  the  fweet  fennel, 
the  feeds  are  the  only  part  ufed  ; they  are  faid  to  be 
excellent  in  the  colic,  and  are  ufed  externally  with 
fuccefs  in  poultices  to  difperfe  and  reduce  dwel- 
lings. 

FENNEL  FLOWER  is  a lingular  at^d  pretty  plant 
kept  in  gardens.  It  grows  to  a foot  high  ; the  ftalk 
is  firm,  round,  firiated,  upright,  and  hollow ; the 
leaves-  are  divided  into  a multitude  cf  fine  flender 
parts  like  thofe  of  fennel,  only  very  fmall  in  compa- 
rifon,  and  thencd  it  had  the  Englifli  name  of  flower  ; 
they  ftand  irregularly  on  ftalks,  and  are  of  a pale 
green  ; the  flowers  fland  at  the  tops  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  lingular  and  pretty ; the  colour  is  whitifli, 
and  they  are  moderately  large ; the  green  leaves 
about  them  give  them  a very  particular  grace.  The 
juice  of  the  plant,  frcfli  gathered,  is  good  for  the 
head-ache  ; it  is  to  be  fnuft'ed  up  the  node,  and  it 
will  occafion  fneezing  ; inwardly  taken  it  works  by 
urine,  and  is  good  in  the  jaundice. 

MALE  FERN  is  a common  weed  growing  at  the 
roots  of  trees,  and  in  dry  ditches ; it  has  no  flalk  for 
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bearing  of  flowers,  but  feveral  leaves  rife  together 
from  the  root,  and  each  of  thefe  is  in  itfelf  a diftin^f 
plant ; it  is  two  feet  high,  and  near  a foot  in  breadtli; 
the  flalk  is  naked  for  fix  or  eight  Inches,  and  thence 
is  fet  on  each  fide  with  a row  of  ribs  or  {'mailer  fiaiks^ 
every  one  ot  which  carries  a double  row  of  frnaller 
leaves,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  ; the  whole  toge- 
ther making  up  one  great  leaf,  as  in  many  of  the  um- 
belliferous plants  ; on  the  backs  of  thefe  fmaller 
leaves,  hand  the  ieeds  in  round  clufiers  ; they  look 
brown  and  dulky  : the  root  is  long  and  thick,  and 
the  whole  plant  has  a difagreeable  fmell.  The  root 
is  greatly  recommended  for  curing -the  rickets  in 
children.  ' With  what  fuccefs  it  would  be  difficult  to 
fay.  . _ 

FEMALE  FERN  is  a tall  and  fpreading  plant, 
common  on  our  heaths,  and  called  by  the  country 
people  Braken.  It  grows  to  four  feet  high.  The 
ftalks  round,  green,  and  fmooth , the  leaves  are  fet 
on  each  fide,  and  are  fubdivided.  The  whole  may 
indeed  be  properly  called  only  one  leaf  as  in  the  male 
fern  ; but  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a number, 
becaufe  it  is  fo  full  of  branches.  The  fmall  leaves 
or  pinnules 'Which  go  to  make  up  the  large  one,  are 
oblong,  firm,  hard,  and  of  a deep  green  colour,  and 
they  are  fo  fpread  that  the  whole  plant  is  often  three 
■feet  wide.  On  the  edges  of  thefe  little  leaves  ftand 
the  feeds  in  fmall  dufty  clulters.  But  they  are  not 
fo  frequent  on  this  as  the  male  fern,  for  nature  has 
fo  well  provided  for  the  propagation  of  this  plant  by 
the  roofs,  that  the  feeds  are  ^efs  necefifary,  and  where 
it  is  fo,  they  are  always  produced  more  fparingly.  A 
certain  quantity  of  every  fpecies  is  to  be  kept  up,  but 
the  earth  is  not  to  be  over  run  with  any.  The 
roots  of  female  fern,  frefii  gathered,  and  made  into 
a decodtion,  are  a remedy  againfi:  that  long  and 
flat  worm  in  the  bowels,  called  the  tape-worm  ; no 
medicine  deftroys  them  fo  efledtually. 

The  FIR  TREE  is  wild  in  Germany  and  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  but  with  us  it  is  only  kept 

in 
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in  gardens.  We  have  no  kind  of  the  fir  native. 
What  is  called  the  Scotch  fir,  is  not  a fir  hut  a pine. 
The  fir  tree  grows  to  a confideiabie  height,  and 
w’ith  great  regiiJaiity  ; t!ie  trunk  is  covered  with  a 
rough  and  cracked  bark,  of  a relinous  fmell ; the 
leaves  are  numerous,  and  Itancl  very  beautifully,  and 
in  elegant  order  on  the  branches  ; they  are  placed 
in  two  rows,  one  oppofite  to  the  other,  and  are  ob- 
long, but  fomewhat  broad  and  fiat ; they  are  of  a pale 
green,  and  of  a whitiih  hue  underneath;  from  whence 
the  tree  is  called  the  filver-fir,  and  from  the  difpoli- 
tion  of  the  leaves,  the  yew-leaved  fir,  for  lliey  grow 
as  in  the  yew  tree  ; the  fruit  or 'cones  hand  upright ; 
in  this  kind,  they  are  long,  thick,  and  brown.  The 
tops'of  this  kind  are  great  fweeteners  of  the  blood, 
and  they  work  pov^'Crfully  by  urine  ; they  may  be 
mixed  with  other  ingredients  in  diet  drinks,  or 
brewed  in  the  beer  which  is  commonly  drank  at 
meals. 

FLAX  is  a plant  equally  beautiful  and  ufeful,  and 
is  cultivated  as  w'ell  for  the  feeds,  as  the  fialks.  It 
grow  three  feet  high  ; the-fialk  is  round  and  flender, 
but  firm  and  ere6l ; the  leaves  are  fmall,.of  an  oblong 
form,  narrow,  and  ftand  irregularly  on  it,  but  are 
extremely  numerous.  Towards  the  top,  the  ftalk 
divides  into  feveral  fiiort  branches  ; fometimes  three, 
or  four,  and  fometimes  more  ; and  thefe  bear  the 
flowers,  which  are  large,  and  of  an  eleg'ant  blue  co- 
lour. Each  of  them  is  fiicceeded  by  a round  feed 
velhel,  containing  a number  of  feeds.  This  is  the 
feed  which  is  called  iinfeed,  and  which  is  applied  to 
many  medicinal  ufes.  A tea  made  of  it,  is  fervice- 
able  in  coughs,  and  in  aji  complaints  of  the  breafi: 
and  lungs  ; bruifed,  or  reduced  to  flour,  it  makes 
excellant  cataplalms  and  poultices  for  fwellings,  and 
to  aflifi;  fuppuration.  The  oil  which  is  drawn  from 
it,  is  given  fucCefsfully  in  pleurifies,  and  peripneu- 
monies,  and  is  alfo  recommended  as  an  admirable 
medicine  in  tlie  gravel  and  fione. 

PURGING  FLAX  is  a pretty  little  herb  which 
i O 2 grows 
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grows  abundantly  in  our  hilly  paftures,  parks,® war- 
rens, and  other  undifturbcd  grounds,  in  different 
parts  of  England.  It  does  not  exceed  eight  inches 
in  height ; the  llalk  is  round  and  frrong,  and  divides 
at  the  top  into  many  fmall  branches.  The  leaves 
are  fmall,  oblong,  wide,  and  obtufe  at  the  points, 
and  ftand  two  at  each  joint.  The  Howers  are  of  in- 
confiderable  hze,  and  white  ; the  whole  plant  has 
much  the  appearance  of  the  fpecies  of  chickweed,  but 
is  difiinguilhed  by  the  feed  veilels,  and  feed,  to  be 
altogether  of  the  hax  kind.  The  root  is  fmall  and 
fibrous.  The  leaves  and  ftalk  of  this  boiled  in  ale, 
make  a ftrong  but  not  unfafe  purge  ; the  country- 
people  conceive,  that  it  relieves  rheumatic  pains,  and 
many  other  obffinate  diforders.  It  has  alfo  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a remedy  for  droplies  ; and  may  pro- 
bably be  found  fo  in  all  cafes  where  a ftrong  and  fmart 
purge  is  required. 

The  FLOWER  de  LUCE  is# common  in  gardens. 
It  grows  to  near  a yard  high ; the  leaves  being  about 
a foot  and  a half  long,  narrow,  flat,  and  in  all  refpecls 
refembling  the  leaves  of  the  common  yellow  flag, 
like  which  they  are  alfo  of  a bluifli  green.  The 
ffalks  are  round,  or  a little  flat,  thick,  Itrong,  flraight, 
and  of  a more  perfcdf  green  tha.n  the  leaves  3 the  flow- 
ers are  laige,  and  of  a violet  blue  3 the  root  fpreads 
near  the  furface,  is  large,  of  a brownilh  colour,  and 
jointed  or  divided  by  rings,  If  the  juice  of  the  frefli 
roots  of  vhis  plant  is  mixed  with  white  wine,  it  makes 
a flrorg  purge,  and  fometim.es  alfo  adts  as  an  emetic, 
but  thefe  efl'efts  do  not  render  it  injurious.  It  is  pre- 
feribed  as  a cure  for  dropfies  3 and  fome  phyficians, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
extremely  lerviceable  in  that  difeafe, 

The  FOX  GLOVE  is  a wild  plant  of  great  beau- 
ty, growls  in  paltures,  and  about  wood  Tides,  in  many 
parts  of  England.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  three 
feet.  The  leaves  arc  long  and  broad,  round,  rough 
on  the  furnace,  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  flnely  in- 
dented round  the  edges,  3 the  flalks  are  round,  firm. 
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and  ere^I,  and  of  a whitifn  colour;  the  flowers  drop 
from  the  flalk  in  a kind  of  fpike,  and  are  hollow, 
red,  and  large,  but  fomewhat  fpotted  with  white, 
and  refeiTible  in  fhape  the  extremity  of  the  finger 
of  a glove.  Some  llrong  and  hardy  country  people 
venture  on  a decoftion  of  the  leaves,  in  water  or  ale, 
for  the  r«heumatifm,  and  other  flubborn  complaints 
of  the  like  kind  ; but  it  works  fo  ftrongly  upwards 
and  dowiiward?,  and  if  too  laigea  quantity  occafions 
fuch  violent  fymptoms,  that  i it  fliould  be  ufed  with 
extreme  cautioi)  ; yet  under  proper  regulation,  it  is 
faid  to  cure,  aifo,  quartan  agues,  and  even  the  fall- 
ing ficknefs.  An  ointment  is  made  of  the  flowers 
of  fox  glove,  in  May  butter,  which  was  formerly  a 
famous  appication  to  fores  and  ulcers  of  the  ferophu- 
loLis  kind, 

GARLIC  is  a plant  kept  in  our  gardens  for  the 
double  purpofes  of  medicine  and  the  kitchen.  It 
grows  to  tw^o  feet  or  two  feet  and  a half  high.  It 
has  broad  and  Idng  leaves,  of  a full  green  colour. 
The  flalk  is  round,  fmooth,  ftrong,  eredt,  and  of  a 
whitifn  colour;  the  flowers  are  aifo  white  and  fmalJ, 
taken  dillin^lly ; but  they  grow  together,  and  form 
a large  tuft  at  the  fummit  of  the  ftalk  ; the  root  is 
white,  and  fometimes  reddifh  on  the  external  coat ; 
it  is  compofed  of  a number  of  bulbs,  or  (as  they  are 
more  commonly  called)  cloves,  joined  together,  and 
covered  with  one  common  fkin  : the  root  is  fibrous 
at  the  bottom.  The  whole  plant  has  an  exceeding 
ftrong  fmell,  and  a very  pungent  and  acrid  tafle. 
The  root,  boiled  in  water,  and  the  decodlon  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a fyrup  wi  h honey,  is  recommend- 
ed as  an  excellent  remedy  in  althmas,  hoarfenefs, 
coughs,  and  in  all  the  ufuai  efl'etts  of  colds  as  well  as 
in  difficulties  of  breathing.  It  is  aifo  an  exceeding 
good  diuretic. 

GENTIAN  is  a plant  commonly  kept  in  our  gar- 
den, but  a native  of  Germany.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  two  feet  and  a half.  Thofe  leaves  which 
rife  from  the  root  are  of  an  oblong  fhape,  broad,  of  a 
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green  colour  inclining  to  a yellow,  and  pointed  at 
the  ends,  The  (talk  is  thick,  ftrong,  ere6t,.  and  of  a 
brownifli  yellow  colour ; two  leaves  ftand  at  every 
joint,  which  refenible  the  others,  but  a^e  fmaiier; 
and  as  the  items  rife,  a number  of  howers  fpring 
alfo  from  every  point ; thefe  are  fmall,  of  a yellow 
colour,  having  each  a large  lump  in  the  'middle, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  feed  veflel,  and  has 
a great  quantity  of  yellow^  threads  about  it..  The 
root  is  large,  long,  and  divided  into  many  parts.  It 
is  brown  on  the  outfide,  and  yellowifn  witliin,  and 
very  bitter  to  the  tafte.  The  root  is  ufed  in  medi- 
cine ; and  is  kept  dry  in  the  druggilTs  lliops,  and 
conftantly  ufed  in  every  modern  prefcription,  as  a 
ftomachic  bitter.  The  common  bitter  tinHures  and 
infutions,  are  only  compofed  of  gentian  root  and  the 
peel  of  Seville  oranges.  Befides  ftrengthening  the 
llomach,  and  creating  an  appetite,  gentian  root;  is 
faid  to  remove  obftrucbons,  and  to  be  ufeful  in  mofl 
chronic  diforders  ; the  powder  of  gentian  is  a remedy 
for  agues,  in  common  with  other  bitters. 

The  GOOSEBERRY  Shrub  is  well  known.  It 
feldom  exceeds  four  or  five  ff'et  in  height,  except  it 
is  trained  againfi:  a wail,  in  which  cafe  it  rifes  much 
higher  ; the  woody  parts  are  covered  with  a brown 
rough  bark,  but  the  young’ (hoots  are  of  a lively 
green  ; the  leaves  are  of  a full  green  colour,  and 
beautiful  form,  being  deeply  and  regulaily  indented, 
fo  as  to  make  three,  five,  or  feven,  divifions  ; the 
flowers  are.  of  a whitifh  green,  and  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  green,  red,  or  amber  coloured  berries  ; 
the  whole  ftem  and  branches  are  armed  with  ftrong 
and  (harp  thorns.  The  green  berries  boiled  in  wa- 
ter, are  faid  to  be  cooling  in  fever«,  to  create  an  ap- 
petite, and  to  check  purgings,  and  haemorrhages  ; 
but  t/hey  muft  be  ufed  for  thefe  purpofes  with  cau- 
tion. The  ripe  fruit  is  recommended  as  the  rnoft 
wholefome. 

GROUNDSEL  is  a weed  which  grows' commonly 
in  gardens,  field,  upon  walls,  and  bears  fmall  yej- 
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low  flowers  and  downy  feeds  ; it  does  not  often  grow 
above  eight  inches  high  ; the  ftalk  is  round,  flefliy, 
tolerably  flraight,  and  greenifli  or  reddifli;  the  leaves 
are  oblong,  remarkably  broad  at  the  bafes,  blunt, 
and  deeply  indented  at  the  edges ; the  flowers  grow 
in  a kind  of  long  cups,  at  the  top  *of  the  flalks  and 
branches.  It  flowers  through  all  the  milder  months 
of  the  year.  The  juice  of  this  herb  taken  in  ale,  is 
efteemed  a gentle  and  very  good  emetic,  bringing- 
on  voming  without  any  great  irritation  or  pain.  It 
aflifls  pain  in  the  ftomach,  evacuates  phlegm,  cures 
the  jaundice,  and  deftroys  worms.  Applied  ex- 
ternally, it  is  faid  to  cleanfe  the  fkin  of  foul  erup- 
tion. 

The  HAWTHORN  tree,  for  it  fometimes  grows 
to  a confiderable  magnitude,  is  too  common  to  need 
a particular  defeription  : The  trunk  is  irregular,  and 
generally  crooked  ; it  has  many  tough  branches  fet 
alternately  with  very  fliarp  thorns,  and  leaves,  on 
the  oppofite  fides  of  the  twigs ; the  leaves  are  of  a 
glofly  green,  and  are  divided  into  three  or  five  parts ; 
the  flowers  are  fmall,  confiding  of  five  white  leaves, 
with  reddifli  threads  in  the  middle,  and  grow  in  cluf- 
ters ; it  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  fmell  of  it  is  de- 
lightful ; thefe  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  round 
berries  of  a fine  red  colour,  containing  a large  done 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  but  thinly  covered  with 
pulp.  This  fliurb  flowers  in  May,  and  the  bloflbms 
are  from  thence  called  May  Flowers ; the  berries- 
ripen  in  September,  but  hang  till  after  Chrillmas, 
if  they  are  not  devoured  by  the  birds.  Both  the, 
flowers  and  dried  fruit  are  ufed  medicinally,  either 
in  deco£lion  or  infufion  ; they  both  pofiTefs  the  fame 
virtues,  and  are  efteemed  good  diuretics ; they  are 
commonly  given  in  the  gravel  and  done;  but  no 
great  dependence  can  be  placed  on  their  Angle 
eflicacy ; they  are  alfo  recommended  in  pleuri- 
fies. 

- HEDGE  MUSTARD  is  very  common  on  the 
way  fide,  hedges,  upon  old  banks,  and  walls  j the 
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ftalk  rifes  to  a foot  and  a half,  or  two  feet  high  ; and 
is  round,  tough,  and  pliant,  in  general  not  llraight, 
but  branching  out  in  a great  variety  of  divifions,  like 
a bufli  or  Ihrub  ; the  leaves  which  grow  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  ftem  are  long  and  narrow,  and  divided 
into  feveral  jagged  fhreds  fet  oppofite  to  each  other, 
with  one  at  the  end  more  obtufe  than  the  others  ; 
as  the  ftalk  rifes,  the  leaves  have  fewer  divifions, 
fonietimes  only  three.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  being 
compofed  of  only  four  leaves,  and  of  a yellow  colour ; 
as  they  are  fet  on  each  fide  of  the  flalk,  and  flower 
gradually  as  the  fpike  fhoots  up,  fo  the  flalk  is  fre- 
quently fe«n  full  of  feed  pods  on  the  lower  part, 
and  of  flowers  at  the  top  ; thefe  feed  veflels  are  round, 
flrarp  pointed,  fland  clofe  to  the  flalk,  and  contain 
a great  number  of  hot  and  pnngent  feeds.  An  in- 
fufion  of  the  whole  plant  is  recommended  in  com- 
plaints which  afFe61:  the  the  breaft,  fuch  as  aflhmas, 
oppreffion  of  tough  phlegm,  coughs,  and  hoarfe- 
nefs,  a flrong  infufion  of  it  may  be  boiled  to  a fyrup, 
in  which  way  its  virtues  will  be  preferved  through  the 
year. 

HEMLOCK  is  a weed  which  has  always  been  ef- 
teemed  a deadly  poifon,  till  within  a very  few  years 
that  an  ingenious  foreign  phylician  introduced  the 
internal  ufe  of  it,  fince  which  time  it  has  acquired 
fome  degree  of  reputation.  Lt  is  a tall  handfome 
plant,  frequently  riling  to  the  height  of  four  or  five 
feet;  it  has  fmooth,  round,  and  hollow  flalks,  marked 
with  black  or  purple  fpots,  and  bears  many  large 
winged  leaves  which  are  fubdivided  into  numerous 
fmaller  parts  like  fern,  but  finer.  On  t])e  tops  of  the 
branches  grow  large  clufters  of  white  flowers,  each 
confifling  of  five  leave.,  and  thefe  flo  w ers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  whitifli  feeds  deeply  channelled ; the 
root  is  large  and  woody  ; it  grows  in  old  deferted 
gardens,  under  hedges,  and,  among  rubbifli,  and 
flower  in  the  middle  of  fummea  ; the  whole  plant 
fmells  oflenfively.  Hemlcck  has  been  anciently  pre- 
feribed  in  poultices  to  difperfe  hard  fweliings ; but 
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the  moderns,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  have  ven- 
tured upon  the  internal  ufe  of  it.  It  has  been  afferted 
to  be  fpecific  in  the  cure  of  cancers  and  fcrophulous 
diforders,  and  treatifes  have  been  written  on  its  vir- 
tues, in  fupport  of  which  many  ample  teftimonies 
have  been  adduced.  The  dried  leaves  are  directed 
to  be  powdered,  and  given  at  firft  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tities, which  are  to  be  increafed  as  the  patient  can 
bear  it  : large  dofes  at  the  beginning  are  apt  to  oc- 
cahon  faintipgs,  giddinefs,  ftupefa6lion,  and  even  lofs 
of  intellects. 

'HEMP  fometimes  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or 
fix  feet : the  (talk  is  ftout,  angular,  and  covered  with 
a thick  tough  bark,  for  which  it  is  principally  culti- 
vated ; the  leaves  are  numerous  and  large,  being 
compofed  of  fix  or  feven  fmaller  ones,  which  fpread 
like  the  fingers  of  the  human  hand,  and  are  long,  nar- 
row, fharp  pointed,  finely  indented  about  the  edges, 
are  rough  to  the  touch,  and  green  above,  but  white 
or  hoary  underneath  ; the  flowers  and  feeds  are  pro- 
duced by  different  plants : that  which  bears  the 
flowers,  which  are  fcarce  obfervable,  producing  no 
feeds  ; and  the  female,  or  feed  bearing  plant  having 
no  flowers  : the  feed  is  large,  round,  fraooth,  of  a 
greyifli  white  colour,  and  containing  a white  oily  pulp. 
The  feeds  only  are  ufed  medicinally ; thefe,  being 
made  into  an  emulfion,  or  boiled  with  milk  till  they 
crack,  are  faid  to  be  a cure  for  the  jaundice  and  to 
relieve  old  and  obftinate  coughs  ; this  emufion  has 
alfo  been  recommended  to  wafli  the  face  after  the 
fmall-pox,  to  efface  the  marks,  and  the  oil  expreffed 
from  the  feeds  is  faid  to  be  a cure  for  burns. 

HEMP  AGRIMONY  grows  by  rivers,  and  in 
6ther  watery  places.  The  root  is  fpreading,  ftringv, 
and  fibrous  ; and  the  ftalks,  which  fometimes  rife 
near  three  feet  high,  are  angular,  of  a reddifli  colour, 
and  fomewhat  woolly  : at  each  joint  (land  two  leaves, 
divided  into  long,  narrow,  indented  parts,  refem- 
bling  hemp  : like  which,  alfo,  the  leaves  are  greeii 
above,  and  white  beneath.  The  fiewers  are  of  a 
No.  21,  4P  bright 
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bright  red  colour,  and  grow  in  large  clufters  at  the 
tops  of  the  branches  which  are  compofed  of  a great 
number  of  fmall,  flender,  naked  flowers,  divided  into 
five  parts  at  the  tops,  and  each  fucceeded  by  a downy 
feed.  A decoftion  made  of  the  root,  boiled  in  ale, 
and  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  it  is  laid  to  aft  as  a 
gentle  purgative  ; but  in  large  dofes  it  operates  more 
violentiy  by  flool,  and  by  vomit  alfo,  though  without 
producing  any  bad  effeft  ; it  has  the  reputation  of 
beings  a cure  for  dropfies,  of  affording  relief  in 
coughs  and  catarrhs,  and  of  correfting  bad  habits 
of  body.  It  is  effeemed  a good  vulnerary  herb, 
and  is  faid  to  cure  both  external  and  internal 
wounds. 

HONEY  SUCKLE— This  beautiful  fl}rub  adorns 
the  woods  and  hedges  of  every  part  of  the  kingdom; 
the  trunk  or  ftem  feldom  or  ever  exceeds  the  bignefs 
of  a man’s  wrift  ; the  branches  are  flender  and  pli- 
ant, lying  hold  of  any  other  plant  that  grows  near  it, 
and  twiffing  themfelves  round  its  limbs : the  young 
flioots  are  brittle,  and  of  a reddifli  colour  ; the  leaves 
grow  in  pairs  at  the  joints,  and  are  broad  and  round- 
ifii,  but  fomewhat  pointed  at  the  extremities,  and  of 
a dull  green  with  a bluifh  caff  ; the  flowers  grow  in 
branches  compofed  of  long  flender  tubes  of  a pale 
reddifli  colour,  and  of  delicious  fmell ; thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded by  round  red  berries.  A decoftion  of  the 
leaves  is  recommended*  for  coughs  and  afthmatic 
complaints  to  remove  obffruftion  of  the  liver  and 
fpleen,  as  a gargle  for  a fore  mouth  and  throat ; and 
an  oil  colledded  from  a ftrong  infufion  of  the  flow'ers, 
is  faid  to  relieve  the  cramp  and  nervous  convul- 
lions. 

HOPS  grow  wild  in  the  hedges  in  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  they  are  alfo  much  cultivated,  and 
run  to  a very  confiderable  height,  climbing  round 
trees  and  flirubs  in  their  wild  ftate  ; and,*  in  the 
grounds  where  they  are  cultivated,  round  poles  placed 
on  purpofe  for  their  fupport ; the  ftalks  are  round, 
Sometimes  green,  and  fometimes  inclining  to  purple. 
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hairy,  and  rough  to  the  touch;  they  bear  leaves 
iliaped  like  thofe  of  the  vine,  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  each  finely  indented  at  the  the  edges,  of  a deep 
green  colour^ ^ and  nearly  as  rough  as  the  ftalks  ; at 
the  extremities^of  the  ftalks  grow  the  hops,  in  large, 
loofe,  and  fcaly  bunches,  of  a- pale  and  greeniOi  yel- 
low colour,  when  they  are  at  full  maturity,  at  which 
time  alfo  they  emit  a ftrong  and  grateful  fcent.  A de- 
coction of  hops,  frefh  from  the  plant,  has  beenrecom* 
mended  to  cure  the  jaundice,  and  the  powder  of 
them,  after  they  have  been  dried  in  an  oven,  is  faid 
to  be  of  great  ufe  in  agues.  A pillow  filled  with  hops 
is  reported  to  allay  the  frenzy  occafioned  by  fevers, 
and  to  procure  fleep ; they  are  alfo  prefcribed  to  re- 
move obftru6tions,  and  promote  the  female  periodical 
difcharges.  The  young  Oioots,  or  as  they  are  com- 
monly called  hop  tops,  eaten  as  afparagiis,  are  ac- 
counted extremely  whoiefome,  being  gently  opening, 
diuretic,  and  cleanfing. 

WHITE  HOREHOUND— This  plant  grows  by 
the  fides  of  roads,  in  lanes,  and  other  dry  places,  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; it  rifes  to  the  heiglit  of 
fifteen  or  fixteen  inches  ; the  (talks  are  fquare,  white, 
or  hoary,  and  very  llrong,  of  a pale  colour,  and  erect ; 
the  leaves,  which  hand  two  at  each  joint  and  have 
pretty  broad  foot  (lalks,  are  ihort  and  wide,  obtufe 
at  the  ends,  and  indented  at  the  edges  ; they  are  rug- 
ged, white,  and  hoary  like  the  (talks  ; the  flowers 
grow  among  the  leaves,  are  white,  and  the  points  of 
their  cups  prickly;  they  appear  in  June  ; the  root  is 
woody,  hard,  and  fibrous.  The  parts  of  the  plant 
ufed  for  medicinal  purpofes,  are  the  leaves  and  the 
tops  of  the  young  flioots  ; a very  ftrong  decottion  of 
thefe,  made  into  a thin  fyrup  with  honey  or  fugar,  is 
faid  to  be  excellent  in  relieving  coughs,  hoarfeneffesof 
long  handing,  and  diforders  of  the  iun<gs  ; and  taken 
in  more  coniiderable  dofes,  promotes  the  female  pe- 
riodical difcharges,  removes  obhrurtions,  and  is  par- 
ticulary  ferviceable  in  droplies,  jaundice,  and  green 
' hcknefs, 
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BLACK  HOREHOUND->This  plant,  from  its 
difagreeable  fmell,  is  called  by  feme  Itinking  hore- 
hound.  It  is  a taller  plant  than  the  white  horehoiind, 
and  more  branched  ; the  lialks  are  fquare,  and  hairy ; 
and  bear  leaves  larger  than  thofe  of  tho  white  hore- 
hound,  in  fliape  not  unlike  them,  but  of  a darker 
colour,  and  fomewhat  more  foft  to  the  touch ; the 
flowers  grow  among  the  leaves  in  two  clufters,  one 
on  each  fide  the  ftalk,  each  clufier  having  a common 
foot  ftalk  ; the  flowers  are  red  ; the  whole  plant  is 
of  a difagreeable  appearance ; the  root  is  fibrous, 
and  fpreads  much.  This  alfo  grows  by  road  fides, 
and  under^dry  hedges  ; and  it  flowers  in  July.  The 
plant  may  be  ufed  frefli  or  dried  ; the  leaves  bruifed 
and  mixed  with  fait,  are  faid  to  cure  wounds  in- 
flifted  by  mad  animals ; given  in  form  of  tea,  it  is 
recommended  to  promote  the  female  evacuations; 
and  as  a remedy  in  hyfteric  cafes,  faintings,  convul- 
fions,  and  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  all  the  train  of  hypo- 
chondriac diforders. 

GREAT  HOUSE-LEEK  is  a plant  fo  well  known 
by  its  peculiar  manner  as  well  as  the  place  of  its 
growth,  that  it  needs  little  defeription.  It  grows  in 
clufters  of  a rou’ndifti  figure,  and  thefe  are  compofed 
of  leaves,  large  towards  the  bottom,  and  fmaller  to- 
wards the  extremities  ; they  are  thick  and  very  full 
of  juice,  broad  at  the  bafes,  growing  lharp  towards 
the  points,  fiat  on  the  upper  furface,  a little  rounded 
beneath,  and  rather  hairy  at  their  edges.  The  ftalk 
rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  inches,  is  very  large,  ftraight, 
round,  and  juicy  ; of  a reddifli  colour,  and  divided  at 
the  top  into  branches ; the  leaves  on  it  are  more  thin 
and  narrow  than  thofe  from  the  root.  The  flowers 
are  numerous  and  grow  in  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches  ; they  are  of  a ftarry  appearance,  ot  a red 
colour,  and  have  a green  head  in  their  middle,  which 
afterwards  forms  a clufter  of  feed  veftels,  inclofling 
a number  of  very  fmail  feeds.  It  grow  on  the  tops 
ofhoufes  in  moft  parts  of  England.  The  leaves  are 
iiled  medicinally.  They  may  be  applied  externally 
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In  inflammations,  burns  fcalds,  St.  Anthony’s  fire, 
and  the  flungles.  They  are  alfo  ufeful  in  other  cafes 
where  cooling  things  maybe  employed.  The  juice 
is  faid  to  be  cooling  and  aftringent  taken  inwardly, 
though  it  is  not  often  ufed  in  this  way.  It  is  alfo 
recommended  for  inflammations  of  the  eyes.  There 
is  another  houfeleek  unlike  the  lafi;  mentioned  in 
form,  bnt  poflefling  nearly  the  fame  virtues  ; this 
plant  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  other,  by  the  name  of 
the  leffer  houfeleek  ; the  flalks  are  round,  flender, 
and  reddifli,  and,  does  not  grow  above  five  or  fix 
inches  high.  The  leaves  are  long  and  round,  not 
fiat  like  other  leaves.  The  flower  flalks  are  of  a 
bluifli  green  colour,  and  have  a few  leavers  like  thofe 
already  defcribed.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
ftand  in  tufts  or  umbels  at  the  tops  of  the  flalks. 
This  alfo  grows  on  old  walls,  and  the  tops  of  houfes, 
like  the  other. 

The  LEAST  HOUSE-LEEK,  Stonecrop,  or  Wall- 
Pepper,  is  a plant,  which  alfo  “grows  commonly  on 
old  walls,  is  a-kin  to  the  two  preceding,  but  differs 
from  both  in  appearance  and  virtues.  The  root  is 
fmall,  from  whence  grow  abundance  of  round  flalks; 
being  weak  and  unable  to  fupport  themfelves,  they 
fpread  every  way,  and  extend  to  the  length  of  fix 
inches.  The  greatefl  part  of  the  ftalk  is  covered 
With  leaves,  fo  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a green 
fubftance,  about  the  fize  of  a man’s  finger ; thefe 
leaves  are  fiiort  and  thick,  of  adively  green  colour, 
broad  at  the  bafes,  and  fliarp  at  the  points.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a bright  yellow ; they  grow 
in  great  numbers  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
and  refemble  in  fliape  thofe  of  the  common  houfeleek. 
It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  root  is  fmall  and 
fibrous,  and  the  whole  plant  is  of  an  acrid,  pungent 
tafle.  This  kind  of  houfeleek  is  more  apt  to  increafe 
than  leflen  inflammations  ; it  fliould,  therefore,  be 
carefully  diflinguifhed  from  the  other  forts;  but  the 
juice  of  this  is  excellent  againfl  the  fcurvy,  and  other 
difeafes  arifing  from  what  is  called  foulnefs  of  blood. 
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Acourfeof  it  has  been  alfo  recommended  for  the 
fcrofula  or  king’s  evil.  It  may  be  taken  in  ftrong  de-. 
co6Iion. 

HYSSOP,  though  not  a plant  of  Britifli  growth,  is 
kept  in  gardens  for  its  virtues.  It  fometimes  grows 
two  feet  high  ; the  young  ftalks  are  fquare,  ftrong, 
ere61,  and  of  a pale  green  colour ; as  they  grow  older 
they  become  round  and  woody.  The  leaves,  which 
Hand  two  at  each  joint,  are  long,  narrow  pointed  at 
the  ends,  and  of  a lively  green.  The  flowers  are 
fmall,  Hand  in  long  fpikes  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  are  of  a beautiful  blue  colour.  The 
root  is  thjck,  woody,  and  much  divided ; and  the 
whole  plant  has  a flrong  aromatic  frnelJ.  HyfTop- 
may  be  gathered  and  dried  when  it  is  juft  beginning 
to  flower.  An  infufion  or  tea  made  of  it,  is  not  dif- 
agreeable  ; this  feeins  the  beft  way  of  taking  it.  It  is 
an  excellent  remedy  for  coughs,  hoarfenefs,  afthmas, 
obftruCtions  in  the  breaft,  dlfiiculty  of  breathing,  colds, 
and  diftempers  of  the  lungs.  Aftrong  infufion  boiled 
into  a lyrup  with  honey  or  fugar,  will  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofes,  and  maybe  adminiftered  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  oil  of  almond. 

HEDGE  H Y SSOP  is  a little  plant  kept  in  our  gar- 
dens, but  is  a native  of  the  Alps,  and  other  mountain- 
ous parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  grows  a foot 
high ; and  has  creeping  roots,  from  whence  rife 
fquare,  flender,  and 'not  very  ftout  ftalks  ; the  leaves, 
which  refemble  thofe  of  the  common  hyffop,  and  are 
fet  at  every  joint,  are  long,  narrow,  and  fharp  pointed. 
The  flowers  are  long,  of  a moderate  fize,  and  of  a yel- 
low colour  ; they  grow  from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves, 
on  Ihort  foot  ftalks,  are  hollow,  and  but  little  divided 
at  the  ends.  They  refemble  in  fome  meafure  the 
flowers  of  fox  glove.  The  plant  is  but  little  ufed  in 
this  country,  though  a deco£Iion  of  it,  frefh,  is  faid  to 
be  an  excellent  butfomewhat  violent  purge  and  is  re- 
commended to  ftrong  conftitutions  in  dropfies,  rheu- 
ynatiflus,  and  the  jaundice. 
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The  JACINTH,  Hyacinth,  Harebell,  or  Bluebell, 
is  found  in  immenfe  quantity  in  old  grounds,  among 
low  woods,  and  in  thickets,  in  every  part  of  England. 
The  root  is  white,  round,  bulbous,  and  about  the  fize 
of  a large  filbert.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and  grafify, 
butofadark  green  colour, and  fmooth  furface ; among 
the  leaves  rife  a long,  fmooth,  brittle,  round  flalk, 
without  leaves,  and  bearing  a fpike  containing  fix  or 
feven  flowers,  which  are  large  and  of  a beautiful  blue  ^ 
hollow,  oblong,  and  turning  up  at  the  rim.  The 
whole  fpike  hangs  down  its  head.  The  root,  which 
is  the  only  part  ufed,  and  this  but  rarely,  in  medicitie, 
abounds  in  a flimy  juice,  but  muft  be  carefully  dried  ; 
the  deco8:ion  of  it  operates  well  by  urine  ; the  pow- 
der is  balfamic  and  fomewhat  fiyptic.  Its  virtues  are 
not  much  known  ; but  is  faid  alfo  to  pofiefs  an  aftrin- 
gent  quality,  and  to  be  a good  remedy  for  female 
weaknelTes. 

JESSAMINE — Almofi:  every  garden  is  ornamented 
with  this  beautiful'fhrub ; it  Ihoots  out  long,  flender, 
and  green  twigs,  unable  to  fupport  themfelves ; fo  that 
it  is  commonly  nailed  againfi;  walls,  unlefs  it  is  con- 
fined to  a very  fmall  fize  ; the  trunk  is  covered  with 
a grey  bark,  but  the  young  flioots  are  green ; the 
leaves  (land  two  at  each  jdint,  oppofite  to  each  other, 
and  are  extremely  beautiful;  each  being  made  up  of 
about  three  pair  of  fmall, narrow, oblong,  and  pointed 
leaves,  with  one  at  the  end  longer  than  the  reft  ; they 
are  of  a dark  but  clear  green  colour;  the  flowers  come 
forth  among  the  leaves  feveral  together,  on  a common 
foot  flalk,  they  are  long,  hollow,  open  at  the  end, 
and  white  ; they  ftand  in  very  fmall  cups,  fo  that  they 
eafily  fall  olF  w^hen  they  are  full  blown  ; they  are 
highly  and  delicioufly  fragrant ; thefe  flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  divided  berries  ; which  ripen  in  the  warmer 
countries,  but  feldom  come  to  maturity  here.  The 
flowers  are  ufed  medicinally ; and  a ftrong  infufion 
may  bo  made,  by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling  water  upon 
fix  .iinces  of  the  frefli  gathered  and  clean  picked 
blc  Joms  of  jeflamine ; after  it  has  flood  twelve  hours, 
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it  may  be  ftrained  off,  and  honey  or  fugar  enough  ad- 
ded to  make  the  liquor  into  a thick  fyriip  ; in  this  way 
it  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  for  a cough  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a ftrong  decoffion  has  been 
recommend  to  warm  and  relax  the  womb,  and  facili- 
tate child-birth. 

St.  JOHN’S  WORT  is  a plant  common  in  pafture 
grounds  and  hedges,  among  buffies  and  in  other  dry 
places.  It  is  a ftout  plant,  grows  to  a foot  and  a half 
high ; the  ftalk  which  is  round,  large,  and  exceedingly 
ereft,  is  very  much  divided  into  branches  towards 
the  top  ; the  leaves,  two  of  which  grow  without  foot 
ftalks,  at  every  joint,  are  ffiort  and  blunt  at  the  points, 
and  have  three  very  pretty  large  veins  running  on  the 
back  fide  of  each  ; they  are  of  a bright  green  colour, 
and  being  held  up  againft  the  light,  feem  to  be  full 
of  fmall  holes  like  thofe  made  by  a pin  ; the  flowers, 
which  are  large,  and  of  a bright  and  beautiful  yellow, 
are  very  numerous  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  ; they 
are  full  of  yellow  threads,  which  if  rubbed  between 
the  fingers  emit  a juice  like  blood  3 the  feed  veffel  is 
longiffi,  and  angular,  fomewhat  refembling  a grain 
of  barley : this  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of 
which  contain  feveral  very  fmall  brown  feeds  ; it 
fmells  refinous.  The  flowers  and  the  flowery  tops  of 
the  plant,  juft  before  they  begin  to  ripen  for  feed,  are 
ufed  medicinally.  A tinfture  of  the  former,  in  fpirit 
of  wine,  is  faid  to  be  a remedy  for  madnefs  and  me- 
lancholy ; and  a decoftion  of  the  latter,  which  works 
powerfully  by  urine,  is  prefcribed  for  the  gravel,  and 
In  ulcerations  of  the  urinary  paflages  5 it  is  alfo  re- 
commended to  cure  agues,  and  deftroy  worms.  Ex- 
ternally ufed,  the  flowers  and  tops  may  be  gathered 
frefh,  and  bruifed;  andin  this  way  are  good  forbruifes, 
and  wounds  3 in  the  former  they  take  off  the  blacknefs ; 
and,  ill  the  latter,  ftop  the  blood,  and  ferve  as  a heal- 
ing balfam.  • 

The  IVY  is  ^ very  common  flirub,  which  climbs 
about  old  trees,  or  upon  old  buildings,  infinuating 
itfelf  by  ffior^  fibres  into  trees  or  walls  ; and  for  want 
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of  fuch  fupport,  it  fometimes  runs  on  the  ground  ; it 
rarely  bears  any  fruit  in  that  fituation.  The  trunk  is 
large,  brown,  and  covered  with  a bark  of  a peculiar 
roughnefs.  It  is  divided  into  a great  number  of  bran- 
ches, which  are  flender  and  brittle.  The  leaves, 
which  are  dark  green,  are  of  various  fhapes,  oblong, 
angular,  pointed  or  divided.  But  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  leaves  of  thofe  plants  whicjh  have 
the  fupport  of  a wall,  are  more  uniform,  being  gene- 
rally round,  and  ending  in  one  point.  The  flowers, 
which  grow  in  little  round  clufterS;  are  of  a yellowifli 
colour,  but  fmall  and  inconflderable ; the  berries 
which  fucceed  them  are  large,  black  when  they  are 
ripe,  and  contain  each  fome  angular  feeds.  It  flowers 
late  in  the  year,  and  the  berries  do  not  ripen  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  January.  Both  the  leaves  and  the 
berries  are  fometimes  ufed,  but  neither  are  in  very 
great  reputation.  A deco61ion  of  the  leaves  is  faid 
to  deflroy  vermin  in  children’s  heads,  ^nd  to  heal  the 
forenefs  they  occafion.  They  are  aIfo\ifed  to  cover 
ifliies  that  are  inclined  to  inflammation.  The  berries 
are  purging,  and  may  be  taken  in  an  infuflon,  wbich 
will  alfo  fometimes  work  by  vomit,  but  not  prejudi- 
cially. They  are  preferibed  as  a remedy  for  rheuma- 
tifms,  and  pains  of  all  kinds  in  the  limbs  ; and  the 
infuflon  is  faid  to  have  cured  dropfles,  but  this  is  pro- 
bably fomewhat  doubtful.  In  the  warm  countries 
the  ivy  emits  a kind  of  gum,  Avhich  has  been  ufed 
with  fuccefs  externally  to  take  out  fpots  and  freckles 
from  the  fkin,  but  it  fliould  be  applied  with  caution, 
as  it  is  cauftic  and  may  excoriate  the  fkin. 

LAVENDER  is  a native  of  war^ner  climates, 
growing  wild  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France  and 
Spain ; with  us  it  is  only  cultivated  in  gardens.  It 
reaches  to  the  height  of  three  feet  or  more,  and  lives 
many  years  ; the  main  ftem  and  branches  are  woody. 
Arm,  and  covered  with  a greyifli  bark  ; but  the  young 
flints  are  tender,  and  green ; on  thefe  Hand  the  leaves 
which  are  long,  narrow,  of  a light  green,  pointed,  and 
broadeft  at  the  extremities,  and  Itand  two  at  each 
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joint;  the  ftalks,  from  which  the  flowers  rife,  are 
fquare,  green,  have  but  few  leaves,  and  thofe  fmaller 
and  narrower  than  the  others;  the  flowers  ftand  in 
fpikes  or  ears,  are  fmalJ,  of  a fine  blue,  and  very  fra- 
grant ; the  cups  which  hold  the  flowers  are  whitifli ; 
there  is  alfo  a broad  leaved  fort,  but  this  is  very  rare, 
Thefe  flowers  are  ufed  medicinally.  They  are  cordial^ 
and  refrefliing,  ufeful  in  the  palfy,  convulfions,  and 
in  all  difeafes  of  the  head  and  nerves.  They  are  alfo 
efficacious  in  expelling  wind  from  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  and  may  be  taken  in  tea  or  infufion,  in  which 
form  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  warming  and  ftrengthening  fo^- 
mentations.  A cordial  fpirit  is  alfo  made  from  thefe 
flowers,  with  other  ingredients,  which  is  ‘given  in  all 
hypochondriac  diforders,  and  in  the  palfy. 

The  LEEK  is  a garden  herb,  univerfally  known  for 
kitchen  ufes ; it  rifes  to  the  height  of  three  feet  or 
more  ; the  root  is  round  and  white,  with  a clufler  of, 
fibres  at  the  bottom  ; the  leaves  are  large,  long,  of 
confiderabie  breadth,  and  of  a deep  fl:jining  green  co- 
lour ; thefe  leaves  encompafs  the  lower  part  of  the 
flalk,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  naked,  and  bears  at 
the  top  a cl  after  of  fmall  flowers  of  a purplifli  green. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July  ; the  feed  is  contained  in 
round  pods,  one  fucceeding  each  flower,  and  flat  and 
black.  Leeks  are  recomm.ended  in  afthmas,  coughs, 
and  fhortnefs  of  breath,  and  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach  of 
tough  phlegm.  Afyrup  maybe  made  of  a ftrong  in- 
fufion of  the  whole  plant,  except  the  fibres  ; and  this 
is  the  beft  way  of  adminiftering  it. 

The  LENTILE  is  a very  fmall  plant  fown  in  fome 
parts  of  England  for  the  fake  of  the  feeds.  It  fome- 
times  rifes  to  the  height  of  a foot,  or  even  a foot  and 
a half ; but  the  ftalks  are  fo  feeble,  that  it  feidom 
ftands  upright ; the  ftaik  is  angular,  branched  towards 
the  top,  and  of  a light  green  ; the  leaves  refemble 
thofe  of  the  common  pea;  confifting  each  of  feveral 
pairs  or  fmaller  ones,  on  a common  rib,  the  wlioleMs 
terminated  by  a tendril  inftead  of  an  odd  leaf;  the 
Imall  leaves  are  of  an  oval  fhape  ; the  flowers  arC; 
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fmall,  white,  and  in  figure  like  thofe  of  tares ; they 
itand  fingly,  on  Jong  lioot  ftalks;  the  flower  is  fucceed- 
ed  by  a pod  of  flattifli  fhape,  containing  generally  two 
round  feeds  of  the  fize  of  a very  fmall  tare,  but  fome- 
what  flattifli.  This  feed,  which  is  the  medicinal  part, 
being  reduced  to  powder,  has  made  poultices  for 
fwellings,  but  it  is  not  in  much  reputation  ;j  the  feeds 
themfelves  were  formerly  eaten  to  flop  purgings, 
and  cooling  cataplafms  have  alfo  been  made  of  the 
flowers  ; but  the  ufe  of  both  feems  at  prefent  to  be 
omitted. 

The  LETTUCE  is  fo  common  in  our  gardens,  that 
it  fcarce  needs  defcription.  Its  extreme  height,  when 
it  flowers,  is  fometimes  two  feet  and  a half ; the  flalk 
is  round,  thick,  fmooth,  very  upright,  of  a light  green, 
and  fomewhat  encompafsed  by  the  leaves,  which  are 
oblong,  broad,  but  narrower  near  the  flalk,  and  fome- 
what indented  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  grow  on 
the  tops  of  the  flalks,  and  of  a faint  yellow  ■;  the  feed, 
which  is  flat  and  whitifli,  is  winged  with  a light  white 
down.  Lettuces,  which  compofe  the  befl  part  of 
our  fallads,  are  grateful  to  the  flomach,  allay  heat, 
and  quench  thirfl.  The  juice  of  them  may  be  taken 
to  procure  fleep,  or  the  thick  flalk  may  be  eaten  for 
the  fame  purpofe ; and  perhaps  this  is  more  innocent, 
as  it  is  certainly  lefs  offenfive  than  opium.  It  is  faid 
to  be  diuretic,  and  to  increafe  the  milk  of  nurfes. 
The  feed  is  one  of  thofe  commonly  called  the  four  cold 
feeds. 

The  WHITE  LILLY  is  a tall,  highly  fragrant,  and 
elegant  garden  plant,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  four 
or  five  feet ; the  flalk,  w^hich  is  round,  green,  large, 
and  very  erefted,  is  furrounded  at  the  bottom  by  feve- 
ral  long,  narrow,  thick  leaves,  and  many  more  grow’* 
upon  it  all  the  way  up,  which  are  of  the  fame  lhape, 
fmooth,  and  of  a paler  green  ; the  top  of  the  flalk  is 
divided,  and  the  flowers  ftand  on  the  divifions ; thefe 
are  large  and  white,  and  have  feveral  yellow  chives 
in  the  middle  : the  root  is  bulbous,  and  compofed  of 
many  thigk  fcales,  The  roots  and  flowers  are  ufed 
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in  external  applicatrons,  the  former  are  excellent, 
mixed  in  poultices,  to  haften  the  fuppuration  of  ab- 
fcefTes  ; a cataplafm  of  the  flowers  is  emollient,  and 
relieves  pain ; an  oil  is  made  of  the  flowers,  by 
fleeping  them  in  common  oil  of  olives,  but  the  frefli 
gathered  flowers  are  more  efflcacious,  if  they  are 
to  be  had.  The  root  may  be  procured  frefh  at  all 
times. 

The  LILLY  of  the  VALLEY  is  a fmall  but  beau- 
tiful and  odoriferous  plant,  feems  to  have  but  little 
pretence,  from  its  refemblance,  to  any  part  of  the 
name  of  thatlaft  mentioned,  except  that  the  leaves  are 
of  the  lilly  kind  ; the  leaves  are  large  in  proportion 
to  the  flze  of  the  plant,  long  and  broad,  of  a dark 
green,  and  full  of  thick  ribs  or  nerves ; from  the  midfi: 
of  the  leaves  rife  a weak,  thin,  angular,  .green  ftalk, 
bending  towards  the  top,  and  bearing  a drooping 
row  of  fmall  white  flowers,  roundifh,  hollow,  and  of 
a delicate  and  refrelhing  fmell  ; thefe  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  round  berries,  which  turn  red  as 
they  ripen.  Of  thefe  flowers  a tea  is  made,  which 
being  drank  for  a confiderable  length  of  time,  is  fer- 
viceable  in  all  nervous  complaints,  whether  violent 
and  obflinate  head-aches,  apoplexies,  palfies,  convul- 
fions,  tremblings,  giddinefs  or  fwimmings  in  the  head. 
And  though  it  may  not  be  alone  powerful  enough  to 
cure  thefe  diforders,  in  their  worft  ftates ; yet  if  it 
anfwers  the  purpofe  of  alleviating  the  fymptoms,  that 
is  too  defirable  an  objedi  to  be  neglefted,  efpecially 
where  the  experiment  can  be  made  on  fuch  cheap 
and  eafy  terms. 

The  LIME  TREE,  which  is  commonly  planted  to 
form  avenues  in  parks  and  near  gentlemen’s  houfes, 
is  very  beautiful  when  in  flower,  and  extremely  fra-  j 
grant.  The  trunk  is  large,  ftraight,  and  covered  with  | 
a fmooth  bark,  and  the  branches  are  tolerably  regular. 
The  leaves  are  tbort  and  broad,  of  a form  nearly 
round,  but  terminating  in  a point,  and  finely  indented 
about  the  edges.  The  flowers  grow  on  iong  yellowifli^ 
flalks,  wdiich  flioot  out  by  the  leaves,  and  have  fome  | 
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yellow,  oblong^,  and  narrow  leaves  upon  them  ; the 
flowers  are  aifo  of  a faint  yellowiih  colour,  nearly 
white,  and  the  fmell  of  them  is  extremely  agreeable^ 
they  are  fucceeded  by  a fmall  round  hoary  fruit,  a- 
bout  the  fize  of  a pea.  The  flowers  are  ufed  medi- 
cinally, and  are  good  for  giddinefs  of  the  head,  trem- 
blings of  the  limbs,  and  almoll  every  kind  of  nervous 
complaints.  They  may  be  made  into  a tea  ; ahd 
powerful  virtues  were  formerly  attributed  to  therh 
even  in  apoplexies,  epilepfies,  and  other  violent  feb 
zures  in. the  head. 

LIQUORICE  is  a plant  cultivated  in  many  parts 
of  England  for  the  fake  of  the  root.  It  grows  a yard 
or  more  high  ; the  llalk  is  round,  channelled,  and 
branched,  and  fet  alternately,  with  rather  large  and 
long  leaves,  each  of  which  is  compofed  of  many  pairs 
of  fmaller,  Handing  on  a common  rib,  and  terminat- 
ing in  an  odd  one  ; thefe  fmaller  leaves  are  of  an  oval 
fliape,  and  of  a dufky  green,  and  feel  clammy  to  the 
touch  3 the  flowers,  which  are  very  fmall  and  of  a 
blue  colour,  ftand  in  long  fpikes,  which  rife  from  the 
bofoms  of  the  leaves  ; the  feeds  are  contained  in  e- 
re6f:  pods.  The  root  is  ufed  medicinally,  and  it  pof- 
fefles  many  virtues.  When  it  is  frefli  taken  up  out 
of  the  ground,  it  has  a fweet  and  rather  agreeable 
tafle.  It  is  a good  pe6toral,  and  of  great  ufe  in  dif- 
orders  of  the  lungs,  coughs,  hoarfenefses,  and  fliort- 
nefs  of  breath.  It  alfo  operates' gently  by  urine,  and 
is  recommended  in  the  Hone  and  gravel,  floppage 
and  heat  of  urine,  and  in  ulcerations  of  the  kidnies 
and  urinary  paffages,  where  it  a61s  upon  the  lungs, 
both  in  cleanflng  and  healing.  It  is  taken  to  moft 
advantage  by  fucking  or  chewing  the  frefla  root ; but 
it  may  be  given  in  infufion,  or  tea.  The  black  lub- 
flance  which  is  fold  in  the  (hops,  by  the  names  of 
liquorice  juice,  and  Spanitb  liquorice,  is  made  by  e- 
vaporating  a ftrong  decoftion  of  this  root  till  it  is  re^ 
duced  to  a confidence  ; but  the  frefli  root  itfelf  is 
much  more  pflicaeious. 

The 
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The  COMMON  MALLOW  is  a wild  plant, 
which  grows  every  where  about  our  hedges,  fields, 
gardens,  and  decayed  building  and  rubbilh,  rifes  to 
the  height  of  three  or  four  feet ; the  root  is  large, 
whitifh,  has  many  branches  and  fibres,  and  runs  deep 
into  the  round  ; the  ftalk  is  large,  and  the  leaves  are 
roundilb,  but  indented,  and  divided  at  the  edges 
into  five  blunt  parts  ; the  lower  leaves  ftand  on  long 
hairy  foot  flalks  ; the  flowers  are  numerous,  large, 
red,  with  viens  of  purple  or  a deeper  red  colour,  in- 
terfperfed  ; it  flowets  in  May  and  June.  Every  part 
of  it  may  be  ufed  to  fome  advantage,  being  cooling, 
opening,  foftening,  but  the  root  pofleffes  mofl  virtue. 
The  leaves  dried  or  frefh  are  one  of  the  ingredients 
in  decoftions  for  clyfters  ; and  this  may  alfo  be  drank 
to  aflift  the  difcharge  of  urine,  and  heal  the  urinary 
paflTages  when  they  have  been  excoriated  by  the  heat 
of  the  water.  The  root  is  beft  frefh,  and  fhould  be 
taken  before  the  ftalk  ftioots,  and  when  there  are  only 
leaves  growing  from  it.  This  may  be  boiled  in  wa- 
ter, and  the  deco6tion  made  very  ftrong,  for  it  is  by 
no  means  unpleafant  to  the  tafte.  It  may  be  drank 
in  quantities,  and  is  alfo  of  great  fervice  to  promote 
the  difcharge  of  urine,  and  to  relieve  the  flrangury. 
It  is  equally  ferviceable  againft  all  acrid  humours 
in  the  bowels,  and  for  the  gravel  and  ftone.  It 
makes  an  agreeable  drink  in  fevers,  being  acidulated 
with  tamarinds,  and  is  excellent  to  give  children  in 
the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  and  in  other  eruptive  difor^ 
ders. 

There  is  a fmallerkind  of  mallow,  which  has  white 
flowers;  This  lies  flat  upon  the  ground  ; and  a de-^ 
coftion  of  it  is  of  a more  agreeable  tafte  than  the 
common  mallow,  though  it  pofleffes  the  fame  vir- 
tues. A tea  made  of  tlie  root  and  tops  of  this  herb, 
will  be  found  of  great  ufe  in  promoting  the  dif- 
charge by  urine,  and  relieving  all  complaints  which 
originate  in  the  kidneys  or  the  paiTages  from  thefe 
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MARSH  MALLOW.  This  is  a tall  plant  of  the 
mallow’ kind,  lometimes  found  wild  about  fait  mar- 
flies,  and  the  fides  of  rivers  where  the  tide  flows ; 
but  much  more  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  four  feet;  the  root  is  large,  thick,  tough 
and  woody;  divided  into  many  branches:  yellowifli 
without,  and  whitith  within,  and  full  of  flimy  juice; 
the  ftalks  are  ere61:,  large,  and  fomewhat  downy;  the 
leaves  are  large,  broad  at  the  bafe,  but  narrower  at 
the  points,  and  of  a form  rather  inclining  to  triangu- 
lar; they  are  indented  about  the  edges,  and  are  of  a 
faint  green  colour,  and  covered  with  a foft  pile  like 
velvet ; the  flowers  refemble  thofe  of  the  common 
mallow  in  figure,  but  are  larger  and  of  a more  faint 
red  colour,  almoft  white ; thefe  are  fucceed  by  feeds-, 
which  are  alfo  of  the  fame  form  as  thofe  of  the  other. 
The  root  and  leaves  are  generally  ufed  medicinally: 
the  former,  which  is  of  an  infipid  tafte,  may  be  boiled 
in  water,  and  the  deco6tion  being  made  ffrong,  is 
taken  with  fuccefs  to  promote  the  difcharge  of  urine, 
and  bring  off  gravel  and  fmall  ffones.  It  alfo  relieves 
ftranguries,  and  heals  the  excoriations  of  the  bowels, 
which  are  occafloned  by  dyfenteries,  and  fltarp  purg- 
ings. It  is  goods  in  coughs,  and  poflefles  the  fame 
virtues  in  common  with  the  fmaller  mallow,  but  in 
a much  higher  degree.  An  admirable  fyrup  for  all 
the  medicinal  purpofes,  is  made  from  a ftrong  decoc- 
tion of  this  plant. 

VERVAIN  MALLOW.  This  plant,  which  is 
equally  elegant  in  its  flower,  and  the  manner  of  its 
growth,  is  common  in  pasture  lands,  and  hedges, 
in  many  parts  of  England.  Tt  does  not  grow  two 
feet  high;  the  flalks  are  round,  of  moderate  flze, 
more  hairy  than  the  common  fort,  and  very  upright; 
the  lower  leaves  are  fmall,  round,  and  divided  ligthly 
at  the  edges : the  leaves  which  grow  on  the  flalk  are 
deeply  and  beautifully  cut  into  five  parts  in  a very  re- 
gular manner:  the  flowers  are  of  a very  lively  red, 
not  ffreaked,  and  are  twice  as  large  as  thofe  of  the 
common  mallow  : the  feed  veflel  is  larger  and  nearly 

black 
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black)  and  the  feeds  are  of  the  fame  form  and  dif- 
pofed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  common  mallow ; 
the  root  is  white,  hard,  woody,  and  fpreads  in  the 
ground:  it  dowers  through  moft  of  the  fummer 
month.  If  any  part  of  this  plant  is  ever  ufed  medici- 
nally, it  is  the  root,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  the 
fame  virtues  as  that  of  the  common  mallow,  but  in  a 
very  inferior  degree.  A decoction  of  it  is  rather 
more  agreeable  to  the  tafte  than  that  of  the  common 
mallow. 

MANDRAKE.  Of  this  plant;  there  are  two  kinds ; 
one  which  has  broad  leaves,  and  bears  round  fruity 
and  this  is  called  the  male ; the  other,  with  narrower 
leaves,  and  fruit  of  an  oblong  ihape,  which  is  called 
the  female  ; they  polfefs  the  fame  qualities,  but  in  the 
male  they  are  moft  powerful:  both  thefe  plants  are 
natives  of  Italy,  where  they  are  found  in  woods  ; and 
on  the  banks  of  rivers:  in  Great  Britain  they  are  kept 
in  gardens,  where  they  thrive  as  in  their  natural  foils. 
Thefe  mandrakes  have  no  ftalks ; the  leaves  fpring 
immediately  from  the  root,  and  are  very  large,  being 
frequently  a foot  in  length,  and  four  or  five  inches 
broad  in  the  middle ; towards  the  extremities  they 
grow  narrower,  and  are  fharp  pointed ; they  are  of 
a dull  green  colour,  and  difagreeable  fmell^  from 
among  thefe  leaves  rife  the  flowers,  which  ftand  upon 
foot  ftalks  of  three  or  four  inches  high,  flender,  and 
hairy,  wl^ich  alfo  come  immediately  from  the  root  ^ 
thefe  flowers  are  of  a large  fize,  of  a purplifh  white 
colour,  and  of  a very  unpleafant  fmell ; they  are  fuc* 
ceeded  by  fruit  of  the  fize  and  fliape  of  a fmall  apple, 
in  the  male;  but  more  refembling  the  figure  of  a pear 
in  the  female  kind;  this  fruit  is  of  a deep  yellow  co- 
lour when  ripe,  and  the  fmell  of  it  is  oftenfively  ftrong ; 
the  root  is  long,  and  of  a confiderable  fize,  largeft  at 
the  head,  and  fmaller  by  degrees,  as  it  defcends;  if  it 
happens  to  meet  with  a ftone,  a root  of  fome  tree,  or 
other  interruption,  it  fometimes  divides  into  two  parts, 
from  the  middle  downwards ; but  if  no  fuch  accident 
©bftrufts  its  regular  growth,  it  is  ufually  Angle;  this 
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h the  foot  which  is  conceived  to  refemble  the  human 
form,  to  which  in  its  fingle  growth  it  is  not  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  more  like,  than  any  other  large  root : 
nay,  when  by  any  of  the  before  mentioned  accidents, 
it  is  divided,  it  has  no  more  the  appearance  attributed 
to  it,  than  a carrot  or  parfnip  which  happens  to  grow 
in  the  fame  way.  A thoufand  ftories  are  propagated 
of  this  root,  all  of  which  are  equally  unfounded.  The 
human  figure,  head  and  limbs,  are  fometimes  cut  on 
the  roots  of  white  briony,  and  fometimes  on  thofe  of 
angelica  ^ after  the  roots  are  formed  into  this  fliape, 
they  are  put  into  the  ground  again,  where  they  will 
frequently  acquire  the  appearance  of  a bark,  and  fa- 
vour the  pretence  of  their  being  natural  produftions. 
The  tales  of  thefe  roots  flirieking  when  they  are 
pulled  up,  and  the  ufing  dogs  to  draw  them  out  of 
the  earth,  becaufe  it  is  fatal  to  any  human  being  to 
do  it,  and  many  other  reports  concerning  thefe  roots, 
are  equally  idle,  falfe,  and  groundlefs,  and  merely 
calculated  to  deceive  the  ignorant,  and  extort  money 
from  them.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
root  of  the  mandrake,  nor  are  the  terms  male  and 
female  properly  applied  to  the  two  kinds,  which 
would  be  better  diftinguiflied,  by  defcribing  the  one 
as  broader  leaved  mandrake  with  round  fruit,  and 
the  other  as  the  narrower  leaved  mandrake  with 
oval  fruit.  The  mandrake  is  not  intitled  to  the  dif- 
tin6Iions  of  male  and  female,  by  any  of  thofe  marks 
which  procure  it  for  hemp,  fpinach,  and  many  other 
plants  already  mentioned.  The  frefh  root  has  been 
formerly  ufed  medicinally;  but  it  operates  fo  violently, 
both  by  vomit  and  ftool,  that  few  confritutions  are 
i ftrong  enough  to  bear  it.  The  bark  of  the  root  dried, 
works  as  an  emetic  only,  but  very  roughly.  The  fruit 
is  fometimes  eaten,  but  it  has  a lleepy  quality ; though 
not  in  any  great  degree  externally,  the  leaves  are 
ufed  in  fomentation  and  poultices,  and  are  faid  to  be 
; ufeful  in  hot  tumours,  inflammations,  and  fwellings, 

I particularly  thofe  of  the  fcrofulous  kind;  the  juice 
1 of  the  leaves  has  been  dropt  into  the  eves  to  take  off 
No.  22.  4 R ‘ heat 
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heat  and  rednefs,  but  as  it  is  in'  all  refpefts  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally  a very  powerful  medicine, 
and  others  may  be  found  in  the  vegetable  world,  lefs 
violent,  and  more  efficacious  in  the  feveral  diforders 
for  which  it  has  been  tried,  we  do  not  recommend  the 
life  of  it. 

AHLLET  is  a plant  of  the  grafs  kind,  grows  large 
and  upright,  nor  is  it  deficient  in  elegance  ^ it  rifes 
four  or  five  feet  high  ; the  flalk  is  round,  large,  hol- 
low, and  jointed  ; the  leaves,  which  are  long,  of  a 
proportionable  breadth,  of  a green  colour,  and  hairy, 
e'ncompafs  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  ; the  flowers 
and  feeds  grow  at  the  extremities  of  the  flalks,  in 
cinders  of  fuch  fize  and  weight,  that  the  heads  ufu- 
ally  bend  down  ; the  flowers  are  trifling,  much  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  other  grades  ; the  feeds  are  a fmall, 
bard,  and  whitifli  grain.  The  feeds  are  ufed  as  food 
in  fome  parts  of  the  world  ; here  they  are  employed 
fometimes  inftead  of  barley,  to^  make  a drink  which 
is  recommended  in  fevers,  and  againfl  heat  of  urine. 
Millet  is  fomewhat  aflringent,  windy,  and  hard  of  di- 
geftion. 

SPEAR  MINT,  or  Garden  Mint,  is  a plant  is  too 
iiniverfally  known 'to  need  minute  defcription ; it 
rifes  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  the  flalks  are  fquare. 
Angle,  ereH,  andflrong,  and  of  a light  green;  the 
leaves  which  fland  t^vo  at  a joint,  are-long,  narrow^, 
and  of  a much  darker  green  than  the  flalks,  indented 
at  the  edges,  and  fliarp-pointcd ; the  flowers,  wffiich 
are  fmall  and  purple,  and  blow  in  July,  ftand  beau- 
tifully difpofed  in  long  fpikes,  on  the  tops  of  the 
flalks ; the  whole  plant  has  a flrong  but  fragrant 
fmell,  and  an  agreeable  aromatic  tafle  ; the  root 
creeps  and  fpreads  in  the  earth,  and  is  not  eafily  ex- 
tirpated. The  whole  plent  may  be  ufed  frefli  or 
dried,  and  is  an  admirable  remedy  for  diforders  of 
the  flomach  ; it  reftrains  vomiting  and  hiccup,  pro- 
motes an  appetite,  and  removes  pains ; it  may  either 
be  giv^en  in  the  Ample  diflilled  water  carefully  made, 
or  in  an  infufion.  To  flop  vomiting  the  freili  herb 
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IS  fometimes  direfted  to  be  bruifed  and  applied  ex- 
ternally to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach. 

WATER  MINT  is  a common  wild  plant  of  the 
mint  kind  ; it  grows  about  almoft  all  watery  places, 
and  does  not  differ  very  greatly  from  the  herb  laff  de- 
fcribed  5 it  is  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half  high  ; the 
ftalks  are  alfo  fquare,  ere6l,  ftrong,  and  generally  of  a 
dufky  colour ; the  leaves,  which  are  broad  and  fliort, 
hand  in  pairs  at  the  joints,  and  are  of  fo  deep  a green 
as  to  appear  browniih  ; they  are  fomewhat  hairy,  and 
indented  about  the  edges ; the  flowers  are  of  a fupe- 
rior  fize  to  thofe  of  common  mint,  of  a paler  red 
or  purple  colour,  and  grow  in  round  clofe  clufters  at 
the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  and  about  the  upper  joints ; the 
whole  plant  emits  a ftrong  fmell,  not  difagreeable  but 
feeming  to  partake  of  that  of  garden  mint,  and  pen- 
nyroyal ; the  tafte  is  flrong  and  pungent,  and  rather 
more  difagreeable  than  the  other.  The  diflilled  wa- 
ter of  this  plant  is  of  great  fervice  in  colics,  pains  in 
ftomach  and  bowels,  and  will  effe6tually  remove  ob- 
ftrufitions ; in  the  former  cafe  it  is  fo  efflcacious,  that 
a Angle  dofe  of  it  often  cures  the  colic;  this  herb  has 
been  excluded  from  common  ufe  by  the  introduftion 
of  peppermint,  but  every  fpecies  of  the  mint  may  be 
ufed  ; where  a Ample  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  is  the 
only  complaint,  the  common  mint  may  be  given 
alone  ; the  pepper  mint  is  an  admirable  remedy  for 
colic  pains  ; but  the  common  wild  water  mint  is 
befl  for  fupprelfions  of  the  female  periodical  dif 
charges.  All  kinds  of  mint  may  be  given  in  tea  or 
infuAon;  but  a Ample  water  diflilled  from  them,  and 
made  of  a proper  ftrength,  is  very  much  to  be  perfer- 
red. 

PEPPER  MINT  refembles  the  water  mint  more 
than  the  fpear  or  garden  mint,  both  in  form  and  qua- 
lities ; it  is  larger  than  either,  growing  two  feet  and 
a half  high  ; the  flalk  is  fquare,  flrong,  ereft,  and  of 
a light  green  ; the  leaves,  which  fland  in  pairs  at  the 
joints,  are  broader  than  thofe  of  common  mint,  not 
very  long,  of  a full  green,  and  indented  deeply  at  the 
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edges ; the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  oblong  fpikes,  on 
the  tops  of  the  branches;  they  are  alfo  larger  than 
thofe  of  fpear  mint,  and  of  a pale  red  ; the  whole 
plant  has  an  agreeable  acute  fmell,  and  a biting  tafte 
like  pepper  ; the  root  is  flender  and  creeping.  Tho’ 
pepper  mint  is  cultivated  with  care  in  every  garden, 
it  is  found  wild  in  many  parts  of  Eflex  and  Hert- 
fordlhire.  The  whole  plant  is  ufed  medicinally,  both 
frelh  and  dried,  but  the  diflilled  water  is  the  belt  pre- 
paration of  it.  It  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
windy  colic,  which  it  fometimes  removes  inflantly  : 
it  is  alfo  recommended  as  a remedy  for  the  gravel  and 
hone. 

LONG-LEAVED  WILD  MINT  is  another  kind 
of  wild  mint  found  in  many  parts  of  England.  It 
rifes  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  and  is  of  very  regular 
growth  ; the  ftalk  is  fquare,  ftrong,  ere6l,  of  a light 
green,  fomewhat  hoary,  and  many  young  fhootsfpring 
from  the  top  of  it ; the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow, 
hoary,  Specially  underneath,  deeply  indented  about 
the  edges,  and  pointed  at  the  extremities.  The  flowers 
grow  in  fpikes  at  the  tops  of  the  young  fl)oots,  are  of 
a pale  purple  colour,  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common 
mint,  and  very  numerous  ; the  whole  plant  has  a 
Urong  but  rather  agreeable  fmell.  The  leaves  and 
halks  are  ufed  medicinally,  either  frelh  or  dried, 
and  may  be  given  in  an  infufion  ; the  diflilled  water 
is  naufeous.  It  is  reputed  to  flrengthen  the  flomach, 
remove  the  colic  pains,  and  promote  the  female  pe- 
riodical difeharges  ; for  which  purpofe  it  is  efteemed 
a very  valuable  medicine,  but  the  ufe  ofpt  mufl  be 
perfevered  for  a confiderable  time. 

The  MYRTLE  is  a beautiful  fhrub,  a native  of 
Italy,  Spain,  and  feveral  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  common  in  our  gardens^  and  particularly  in 
the  two  weflern  counties  of  England,  where  it  reaches 
a very  conflderable  height,  and  flands  the  winter 
without  fhelter;  the  trunk  is  covered  with  a brov  n 
and  not  quite  fmooth  bark  ; the  branches  are  very 
jiumerous^  fmall  but  tough,  and  of  a reddifli  colour ; 
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tlie  leaves  are  elegant ; they  are  of  different  fizes  in 
the  various  forts,  but  they  are  in  all  of  a fine  green, 
pointed  at  the  extremeties,  and  not  indented 'at  the 
edges ; they  ftand  in  great  numbers,  and  in  regular 
and  beautiful  order  upon  the  branches  ; the  flowers, 
which  are  large,  white,  and  full  of  threads,  are  fet 
on  fliort  foot  ftalks,  and  in  fome  of  the  varieties  are 
double  ; they  are  fucceeded  by  a round  black  berry, 
of  the  fize  of  the  largeft  pea,  with  a c^'own  at  the 
extremity  oppofite  the  flalk ; the  leaves,  when  bruifed, 
emit  a moft  agreeable  fragrant  fmell.  The  leaves 
and  berries  of  the  mytle,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  are 
ufed  as  medicines  ; they  are  cordial  and  affringent. 
A firong  infufion  of  either  is  given  with  fuccefs  to 
flop  a flight  purging,  and  it  is  equally  ufeful  in 
flrengthening  the  llomach,  and  removing  the  com- 
plaint. The  dried  leaves,  powdered,  are  excellent 
againfl:  the  whites,  and  fallings  down  of  the  womb, 
or  the  gut  at  the  fundament,  and  may  be  ufed  both 
internally  and  externally.  The  berries  are  efleemed 
a remedy  for  bloody  fluxes,  overflowings  of  the  peri- 
odical difcharges,  fpitting  of  blood,  and  other  hae- 
morrhrrages.  The  infufion  hath  alfo  been  recom- 
mended for  deflu£lions  on  the  breaft,  occafioned  by 
old  catarrhs, 

MiSLETOE— This  extraordinary  plant  is  a native 
of  Great  Britain,  not  growing  on  the  earth  like  herbs; 
but  on  the  branches  of  trees,  where  it  makes  a very 
confpicuous  figure  ; it  grows  to  the  height  or  length 
of  two  feet,  and  is  divided  into  many  woody  branches, 
covered  with  a yellow  bark ; thefe  branches  are  of 
different  fzes,  feldom  exceeding  the  bignefs  of  a 
finger,  but  generally  much  fmaller  ; its  whole  figure 
is  quite  unlike  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  in  fruit, 
leaves,  and  bark  ; the  branches  divide  and  fubdivide 
regularly  by  two,  and  are  eafily  broken  at  the  joints 
or  divifions,  where  the  leaves,  which  are  alfo  yellow- 
ifli,  hand  in  pairs ; they  are  flefliy,  of  an  oblong  figure, 
narrow  at  the  bafe,  and  broader  towards  the  extremi- 
ties ; the  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  and  compofed  of 
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four  leaves  each,  are  fmall  and  of  indifferent  appear* 
ance  : they  are  fucceeded  by  a w^hite  tranfparent 
round  berry,  of  the  fize  of  pea;  this,  when  ripe,  is 
full  of  a tough  clammy  juice,  and  contains  one  heart- 
fliaped  feed  ; it  grows  upon  the  oak,  the  maple,  the 
afh,  the  lime,  the  crab,  the  apple,  and  feveral  other 
trees;  but  that  which  is  on  the  dak  is  the  moft  valii^ 
able  ; though  perhaps,  merely  on  account  of  the  fa- 
cred  refpeft  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  old  druids. 
The  leaves  of  the  mifletoe,  dried  and  powdered,  are 
celebrated  for  curing  the  epilepfy  or  falling  ficknefs. 
They  are  alfo  recQmmended,  in  all  nervous  diforders, 
and  the  confequence  of  thofe  complaints,  whether 
palfy,  apoplexy,  giddinefs,  or  convulfions  ; but  if 
they  are  expe61:ed  to  afford  relief,  a proper  time  muff 
be  allowed  for  their  operation,  and  for  adminiftering 
a fufficient  quantity. 

MOTHER  of  THYME  is  a little  plant,  frequently 
found  wild  upon  heaths,  commons,  and  way  tides  ; 
and  grows  in  little  tufts,  on  dry  hillocks ; the  flalks, 
which  are  round,  flender,  of  a reddifli  colour,  and 
from  five  to  eight  inches  long,  are  very  feldom  erefl: ; 
the  leaves  are  fmall,  of  an  oval  figure,  and  grow  in  pairs 
at  the  joints  ; they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a lively  green  : 
the  flowers,  which  are  of  a reddifh  purple  colour, 
ftand  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  tops  of  ftalks  : the  whole 
plant  emits  a very  fragrant  fmell ; the  taftefof  it  is  aro- 
matic and  agreeable.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties 
of  this  plant ; one  with  larger  flowers  ; another  with 
larger  leaves  ; and  a third,  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  which  are  hairy ; but  they  all  poffefs  the  fame  vir- 
tues. It  is  faid  to  be  cephalic,  ftomachic,  and  diu- 
retic, and  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  palfies,  epi»? 
lepfies,  and  other  nervous  cafes  ; it  is  recommended 
as  a cure  for  the  green  ficknefs,  and  a great  promoter 
of  female  evacuations.  It  may  be  ufed  frefli  or  dry  ; 
an  infufion  of  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and 
perfevered  in  will  remove  mofl  of  the  common  neis 
vous  diforders  ; and  in  particular,  the  night  mare,  a 
troublefome,  obflinate,  and  difagreeable  complaint. 
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has  been  known  to  yield  to  this  medicine.  It  is  alfo 
faid  to  be  ufeful  in  old  coughs,  and  defluftions  of  the 
the  lungs,  and  to  flop  fpitting  of  blood.  An  oil 
is  diftilled  from  it  which  gives  cafe  in  the  tooth- 

The  MULBERRY  Tree  grows  to  a very  large  fize^ 
and  very  common  in  gardens ; the  branches  are  very- 
numerous  and  fpreading,  and,  as  well  as  the  trunk, 
are  covered  with  a brown  rough  bark  ; the  leaves 
are  large,  broad  at  the  bafes,  narrower  or  pointed  at 
the  extremities,  and  finely  indented  at  the  edges  ; the 
flowers  are  clofe  to  the  branches  ; thefe  are  followed 
by  a large,  oblong,  juicy  fruit,  compofed  of  a great 
number  of  fmall  grains  fet  together  in  a round  or  ob- 
long form  ^ it  is  ufually  black  when  ripe,  but  the 
juice  is  of  a beautiful  purple  ; there  is  alfo  a kind  with 
white  fruit,  but  this  is  not  common  in  Great  Britain. 
The  bark  of  the  root,  and  the  fruit  are  both  ufed  me- 
dicinally ; the  former  is  to  be  ufed  frefh  taken  off, 
and  being  boiled  in  water  to  a ftrong  decocfion,  is 
faid  to  be  of  great  fervice  in  the  jaundice,  and  to  re- 
move obftru6fions  of  the  liver,  and  other  intefiines. 
It  operates  by  urine.  The  unripe  fruit  is  a good 
aftringent,  and  efficacious  in  flopping  fluxes,  and 
taking  off  inflammations  from  the  mouth  and  throat ; 
and  a fyrup  made.from  the  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit, 
with  a proper  quantity  of  fugar,  is  cooling,  affifls 
in  quenching  thirft  in  fevers,  and,  mixed  with 
water,  makes  an  excellent  gargle  for  fore  mouths. 

MUSTARD  is  a very  common  plant,  of  a rough 
appearance  which  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land but  it  is  kept  alfo  in  gardens  for  the  feed  ; it 
rifes  to  the  height  of  a yard  ; the  flalk  is  round, 
fmooth,  flout,  of  a pale  colour,  and  much  branched  ; 
the  leaves  are  large,  ro'^gh,  hairy,  and  of  a coarfe 
green,  deeply  indented,  and  placed  irregularly  on  the 
Italk  ; they  hang  down,  and  are  by  no  means  elegant 
the  flowers,  which  are  fmall,  being  compofed,  of  four 
leaves  each,  are  of  a yellow  colour,  grow  many  toge- 
ther on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  but  flower  by  de- 
grees, 
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grees,  fo  that  before  the  whole  blowing  is  fipirtied^ 
the  feed  pods  reach  a confiderable  way  down  the 
ftalk  ; they  are  of  a fquare  figure,  pointed  at  the  ends 
full  of  round  feed,  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and  biting 
tafte  ; the  whole  plant  is  of  an  acrid  pungent  tafte  ; 
the  root  is  white,  branched  and  full  of  fibres  ; it 
grows  in  wafte  places,  on  the  tops  of  old  hedges,  and 
among  rubbiih  ; flowers  in  June.  The  feeds  of  muf- 
tard  are  ufed  medicinally,  and  the  common  fauce 
nfed  under  that  name,  is  made  of  them  ^ and  this 
is  extremely  wholefome,  flrengthening  the  ftomach 
and  promoting  the  appetite  ; it  is  alfo  of  fervice  in 
diforders  of  the  head,  apoplexies,  letharges,  and  pah 
lies.  The  feed,  bruifed,  and  taken  in  confiderable 
quantities,  either  in  wine  or  ale,  operates  by  urine^ 
and  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  rheumatic  and  fcorbu- 
tic  complaints.  It  alfo  promotes  the  female  difcharges ; 
and  externally  applied,  is  drawing  and  ripening;  laid 
upon  the  tongue,  bruifed,  it  has  been  known  to  reftore 
fpeech  to  thofe  who  have  been  unfortunately  deprived 
of  it  by  a paralytic  feiziire. 

SWEET  MARJORAM  is  a common  plant,  of  no 
great  beauty,  but  kept  in  gardens  for  kitchen  ufe, 
and  for  the  fake  of  its  virtue  ; it  grows  about  a foot 
high ; the  ftalks  are  ftrong,  upright,  woody,  and 
fomewhat  hairy ; the  leaves  which  are  broad  and 
Ihort,  have  alfo  fome  hairs  : they  are  of  a light  green, 
not  indented  at  the  edges,  and  of  a fragrant  and 
agreeable  fmell ; at  the  fummits  of  the  branches  a 
kind  of  foft  fcaly  heads  expand  to  about  the  length 
of  three  quarters  of  an  inch ; and  from  thefe  the 
flowers  rife,  which  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
very  frnall  feeds  ; the  root  is  fibrous,  and,  as  well  as 
the  reft  of  the  plant,  is  agreeably  fcented.  The 
whole  plant  may  be  ufed  frefli,  and  its  virtues  are 
extra6Ied  by  infufion.  It  is  recommended  to  relieve 
head-aches,  giddinefs,  and  all  kinds  of  nervous  com- 
plaints, and  it  has  formerly  been  efteemed  a remedy 
for  apoplexy,  pally,  and  other  violent  attacks  in  the 
Iiead;  but  perhaps  this  may  be  attributed  too  much 
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to  It.  It  gently  promotes  the  fenirile  periodical  dif- 
charges,  and  removes  all  obftruStions  of  the  liver, 
fpleen,  and  other  inteftines.  The  dried  herb  may  be 
ufed  in  powder  for  the  fame  diforders,  but  it  cer- 
tainly lofes  fome  of  its  beft  qualities  in  this  way. 

WILD  MARJORAM  grows  commonly  in  hedges 
and  thickets,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom:  yet  jt 
is  fuperior  to  that  preferved  in  gardens,,  both  in 
beauty  and  virtues,  and  deferves  a place  with  it  on 
both  accounts.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  a foot  and 
a half.  The  flalk  is  flrong,  very  ereSt,  fomewhat 
hairy,  and  of  a brown  colour  inclining  to  purple  ; it 
is  perfedlly  regular  in  its  growth.  The  leaves,  which 
are  broad,  fliort,  round,  pointed,  and  of  the  fize  of  a 
man’s  thumb  nail,  are  of  a deep  green,  and  hand 
in  pairs  at  every  joint ; they  have  long  foot  halks  ; 
the  flowers  blow  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  hand- 
ing on  long  fcaly  heads  of  a beautiful  figure  and 
greenifli  purple  colour;  from  different  parts  of  the 
head  rife  the  flowers  which  are  fmall,  but  of  a 
pleafing  red  or  purple  colour ; the  whole  plant  has 
a fragrant  fmell  and  aromatic  tahe,  at  leah  equal  to 
thofe  of  fweet  marjoram.  The  frelh  tops  of  the  herb 
taken  as  tea  are  faid  to  hrengthen  the  homach,  and 
to  be  a good  remedy  againh  habitual  colics  ; are  alfo 
ferviceable  in  violent;  and  habitual  head-aches,  and 
in  the  long  lih  of  nervous  complaints.  They  remove 
obhrudtions  of  the  breah,  liver,  and  womb,  are  good 
in  the  jaundice,  fhortnefs  of  baeath,  and  promote  the 
monthly  difeharges.  An  oil  is  fold  in  the  fliops  under 
the  name  of  oil  of  Origanum,  but  this  is  frequently 
made  of  garden  thyme  ; however,  it  is  very,  acrid, 
and  a drop  of  it  on  lint,  being  laid  on  an  aching  tooth 
frequently  gives  relief. 

MARIGOLD  is  a flower  too  common  in  every 
kitchen  garden  to  require  much  defeription  ; it  rifes 
to  a foot  high  ; the  ftalks  are  large,  angular,  but  not 
very  upright ; the  leaves  are  long,  rather  narrow  at 
the  bafe,  but  broader  at  the  extremities.  The  flow- 
ers, which  are darge  and  yellow,  hand  at  the  extre- 
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mities  of  the  branches  ; the  whole  plant  is  of  a light 
green,  with  a caft  of  blue,  and  feels  clammy  to  the 
touch  ; the  root  is  full  of  fibres.  The  frefli  gathered 
flowers  of  marigold,  picked  from  the  cups,  and  made 
into  a tea,  are  prefcribed  in  fevers.  They  are  mildly 
cordial,  promote  perfpiration,  and  were  formerly 
given  in  fyrup,  to  throw  out  eruptions,  which  were 
thought  neceiTary  to  appear  on  the  fkin  ; but  the 
pra6iice  of  inoculation  has  fliewn  us,  that  it  was  a 
very  miftaken  praclice,  to  attempt  filling  the  furface 
of  the  body  with  puflules  ; the  juice  of  the  flower  is 
recommended  to  cure  the  jaundice,  toaffiftforeor 
inflamed  eyes,  and  to  remove  warts. 

SYRIAN  MASTIC  THYME,  or.Marum  is  an 
elegant  little  plant,  native  of  warmer  countries,  but 
is  very  common  in  the  gardens  and  green-houfes  of 
this  country.  It  rifes  to  a foot  high  > the  flalks  are 
fmall,  woody,  and  whitifh ; the  leaves  ftand  in  pairs 
at  the  joints,  are  fmall,  and  in  fhape  like  thofe  of 
thyme,  but  of  a pale  green  on  the  upper  fide,  and 
white  and  hoary  beneath ; the  flowers  are  fmall  and 
reddifli,  growing  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  in  a 
kind  of  little  fpikes  or  clufters,  of  an  oblong  form  : 
they  ftand  in  large  hoary  white  ,cups  ; the  whole 
plant  has  a very  acute  but  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
tafte  highly  aromatic.  Cats  are  fo  fond  of  this  plant 
that  they  rub  it  to  pieces  whenever  they  can  get  at 
it.  It  is  commended  for  all  diforders  of  the  head 
and  nerves.  It  is  feldom  taken  internally  5 but  is 
a principal  and  highly  ufeful  ingredient  in  cephalic 
fnufF. 

The  MELON  is  a trailing  herb  or  vine,  and  grows 
to  the  length  of  eight  or  ten  feet ; it  is  not  ere6t  but 
creeps  on  the  ground  ; the  ftalks  are  anglar,  large, 
and  of  a light  green  ; the  leaves  are  large  and  broad, 
rather  round,  but  not  fo  deeply  divided  as  in  moft 
others  of  the  creeping  plants  of  this  (kind  ; the  ftalks 
are  furniftied  v/Uh  tendrils  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing 
that  prefents  itfelf ; the  flowers,  which  are  very  large 
and  vyide  at  the  mouth,  rcfemble  thofe  of  a cucum- 
ber. 
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ber,  and  are  of  the  fame  yellow  colour ; the  fruit  Is 
well  known  at  our  tables,  and  is  of  various  ihapes 
and  fizes,  (ome  oblong,  fome  nearly  round,  and  others 
flattifh  at  the  ends  ; the  different  forts  have  alfo  dif- 
ferent furfaces,  fome  fmooth,and  others  rough.  Me- 
lons contain  many  feeds,  and  a juicy  pulp  of  fweet, 
rich,  and  agreeable  flavour.  The  feeds  are  iifed 
medicinally  ; are  cooling  and  ferviceable  in  fevers, 
and  other  inflammatory  diforders  ; they  may  be  given 
in  emulfions,  beat  up  with  barley  water,  in  which 
way  they  make  a good  drink,  which  is  alfo  directed, 
and  gives  relief,  in  the  gravel,  flone,  and  ftran- 
gury. 

NETTLE — Though  it  may  fee m unnecffaryto  de- 
fcribe  a weed  fo  well  known,  yet  as  it  has  many  medi- 
cinal virtues,  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted  ; it  rifes  to 
three  feet  high  ; the  (talks  are  angular  and  rough  ; 
the  leaves,  which  (land  in  pairs,  are  large  and  of  a 
regular  (hape,  narrowing  gradually  from  a broad 
bafe  to  a (harp  point,  and  finely  indented  about  the 
edges  ; thefe  as  well  as  the  (talks,  are  of  a dull  green, 
and  both  are  covered  with  a kind  of  prickles,  which 
eafily  make  their  way  into  the  (kin,  and  having  at 
their  bafes  hollow  bags  of  an  acrid  juice,  it  gets  into 
the  wounds  and  occafions  that  fwelling,  inflamma- 
tion, and  pain,  which  the  touch  of  the  nettle  always 
produces  ; thefe  bags  at  the  bottom  of  the  prickles, 
are  difcoverable  by  the  naked  eye,  on  the  (talk  of  a full 
grown  nettle;  but,  by  the  help  of  a microfcope,  they 
are  feen  on  every  part  of  the  plant ; the  flowers  of 
the  nettle  are  of  a yellowifli  white,  fmall  and  incon- 
fiderable  ; the  feeds  are  fmall  and  round  : but  of 
thefe  plants,  fome  bear  large  flowers  and  no  feed, 
other  fmaller  flowers  fucceeded  by-  the  feeds  ; the 
root  is  fpreading,  fmall,  and  fibrous.  The  nettle  is 
faid  to  be  cooling  and  aftringent ; the  juice  is  recom- 
mended to  reftrain  overflowings  of  the  monthly  dif- 
charges,  and  moft  other  haemorrhages  and  fluxes. 
The  root  taken  in  infufion,  works  powerfully  by 
urine,  and  is  efteemed  a medicine  highly  efiicacious 
, 4 S 2 in 
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in  the  jaundice.  The  feed  has  been  prefcribed  In 
coughs,  allhmatic  diforders,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  lungs. 

DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE— Though  this  plant 
may  unqueilionably  be  efteemed  poifonous,  yet  even 
thofe  ■ which  feem  to  be  the  outcafts  of  nat?ure,  in 
fome  inllances  a61  as  her  handmaid.  This  grows 
wild  on  banks,  and  by  way  fides,  and  is  of  a dull  and 
disagreeable,  appearance : it  grows  four  or  five  feet 
high;  the  flalks  are,  angular,  and  of  a dark  green  co- 
lour. They  are  befet  with  broad  and  flat  leaves,  re- 
fembling  in  fliape  thofe  of  the  common  nightfhade, 
but  much  larger,  and  of  a dull  dead  green.  The 
flowers  are  of  a dufky  brown,  with  a caft  of  green  on' 
the  outfide,  and  purplifli  v/ithin,  are  coarfe,  hollow, 
and  bell  fliaped,  and  fland  fingly  on  long  foot-ftalks, 
riflng  from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves.  Thefe  flowers 
are  fucceed  by  large,  fliining,  round,  and  (when  ripe) 
black  berries,  of  the  bignefs  of  cherries,  full  of  a 
pulpy  matter  of  a fwectifli  and  mawkifli  tafte,  inter- 
mixed with  fmall  flat  feeds;  the  root  is  long.. thick, 
and  spreading;  it  grows  of  feveral  parts  of  England, 
upon  banks  and  way  fld6s.  The  berries  are  of  a poi- 
forious  nature,  and  have  often  proved  fatal  to  chil- 
dren; but,  externally  applied,  the  leaves  are  cooling 
and  fofting;  of  ufe  to  cleanfe  the  (kin  of  ring-worms 
and  tetters;  and,  as  well  as  the  common  fort,  frer 
quently  ufed  as  poultices  to  hard  fwellings,  and  parr 
ticularly  thofe  of  the  breafl: : and  as  they,  have  very 
great  virtues  in  this  refpedl,  the  plant  fhould  be  kept 
out  of  the  way  of  children,  or  nfever  be  permitted  to 
perfe61  fruit  within  their  reach;  as  the  lejayes  only  arc 
wanted. 

The  OAK.  This  noble  and  beatiful  tree,  a native, 
of  Great  Britain,  and  cpnflitutjng  its  hlgheft  orna- 
ment and  chief  defence,  grows  in  fpme  places  very 
tali,  but  the  difpofition  of  its  branches  are  beautifully 
irregular.  The  trunk  is  very  large:  the  branches, 
which  generally  fpread  in  a circular  form,  are  alfo 
large  and  frequently  crooked  ; the  bark  is  brown  and 

unequal; 
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unequal;  the  leaves,  which  are  large,  of  an  oblong 
fhape,  broad  and  deeply  indented  at  the  edges,  are  of 
a fhining  and  lively  green  colour;  the  flowers  fcarcely 
perceivable.  The  fruit  is  the  acorn,  and  not  the  galls, 
or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  the  apples, 
which  are  occafioned  by  wounds  made  by  an  infe^I. 
There  are  varieties  of  this  tree:  fome  bearing  the 
fruit  on  long  foot  ftalks,.  and  the  leaves  on  fliort,  and 
others  the  contrary.  The  bark  of  the  oak  is  well 
known  as  a powerful  aflringent,  flopping  purgings, 
and  reflraining  overflowing  of  the  monthly  difcharges, 
fcr  which  it  is  to  be  given  in  powder.  A deco6fion  of 
it  is  recommended  to  help  the  falling  down  of  the 
uvula,  or  palate  of  the  mo  :th,  and  whenever  a flyptic 
or  very  operative  aflringent  is  required,  oak  bark  may 
claim  the  preference  over  most  others;  confidering 
the  many  virtues  it  poflefles  in  this  w^ay,  it  is  aflonifh- 
ing  that  it  fliould  be  fo  little  in  ufe,  and  its  qualities 
fo  feldom  enquired  into. 

The  ONION  is  a plant  fo  v/ell  known  in  our  gar- 
dens, that  it  requires  no  minute  defeription ; it'rifes 
about  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  a half  high  ; the  root 
is  large,  round,  flat,  and  bulbous,  being  compofed  of 
feveral  flefliy  coats  one  above  another,  the  whole 
covered  with  a thin  ikin  of  a glofly  brown  colour, 
and  having  a bunch  of  fibres  at  the  lower  extremity: 
the  leaves  are  hollow  tubes,  long,  round,  and  of  the 
fize  ot  a man’s  finger : the  flalk  is  alfo  round,  and 
bears,  at  the  top  a round  clufter  of  fmall  fix  leaved 
flowers  of  a mixed  purplifli  and  greenifli  colour,  and 
each  of  thefe  is  fucceeded  by  three  fquare  black  feeds. 
The  whole  plant  is  of  a very  flrong  and  pungent 
fniell,  and  particularly  the  root,  makes  the  eyes  wa- 
ter of  thofe  \vho  are  unaccuflomed  to  peel  or  cut  it. 
The  roots  are  uled  medicinally  ; they  are  not  only  a 
wholefome  food,  but  aflift  in  relieving  old  coughs  and 
complaints  of  the  breafl.  A fyrup  made  of  the  juice 
of  thefe  roots  with  honey,  is  preferibed  for  an  afthma, 
and. beaten  up  with  a little  fait,  they  are  applied  as 
cataplafins  to  burns  and  fcalds  with  great  fuccefs. 

• PARSLEY 
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PARSLEY.  A very  common  and  medicinal  herb, 
which  grows  to  two  feet  in  herght:  the  leaves,  which 
are  compofed  of  a vafl  number  of  fmall  parts,  are  di- 
vided into  three,  and  then  into  a vaft  number  of  fub- 
divifions:  they  are  of  a lively  green,  and  indented. 
The  ftalks,  which  are  round,  angular,  or  deeply  chan- 
nelled, fmall  and  ere6i,  are  alfo  much  branched;  the 
flowers,  which  are  fmall  and  white,  ftand  in  large 
tufts  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  ; the  feeds  are 
rOLindifh  and  channelled  : the  root  is  long  and  white, 
and  fomewhat  fibrous.  The  roots  are  ufed  in  medi- 
cine, and  are  recommended  in  a flrong  deco^lion  for 
the  jaundice.  It  operates  powerfully  as  a diuretic, 
and  removes  obftriK^ions. 

The  WILD  PARSNEP  grows  commonly  about 
hedges  and  way  fides,  and  rifes  to  three  feet  high  ; 
the  ftalk  is  ftraight,  erecl,  round,  channelled,  and  of 
a yellowifli  colour  ; the  leaves,  which  are  compofed 
of  many  large  divifions,  refemble  thofe  of  the  garden 
parfnep,  but  are  much  fmaller  and  hairy  ; the  flowers 
are  fmall  and  yellow,  and  grow  not  only  on  the  tops 
of  the  ftalks,  but  on  the  fides,  in  large  round  tufts  ; 
the  feeds  arc  fiat  and  of  an  oval  figure  like  thofe  of 
the  cultivated  fort ; the  root  is  long,  white  and  well 
tailed,  but  not  fo  large  as  the  garden  parfnep,  and 
this  is  ufed  in  a ftrong  decoftion  which  operates  by 
urine,  and  removes  internal  obftruclions  ; it  is  re- 
commended againft  the  gravel  and  jaundice,  and  to 
bring  down  periodical  difeharges. 

PENNY-ROYAL  grows  wild  in  marflily  places  in 
mofl:  parts  of  England;  it  is  alfo  much  cultivated 
in  gardens ; the  flalks  are  a foot  long,  round,  and 
, fometimes  of  a reddifli  colour ; they  commonly  creep 
on  the  ground  ; the  leaves  are  fmall,  broad,  but 
pointed  at  the  ends,  ftand  two  at  a joint,  and  are  of 
a pale  green  ; the  flowers  grow  round  the  joints,  juft 
above  the  leaves,  in  thick  clufters  ; they  refemble 
thofe  of  mint,  and  are  of  a pale  red,  but  the  cups  in 
which  they  ftand  are  green  and  fomewhat  hairy. 
The  whole  plant  has  a very  fti^ong  penetrating  fmell. 
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and  an  aromatic  though  not  difagreeable  tafle.  Every 
part  of  this  plant  is  ufed  medicinally,  either  frefh  or 
dried  ; but  that  which  is  found  wild  is  faid  to  be 
more  efficacious  than  the  larger  kind  cultivated  in 
our  gardens.  It  may  either  be  taken  diftilled  to  a 
fimple  water,  or  as  tea.  It  operates  by  urine,  and 
promotes  the  female  dilcharges,  as  well  the  periodi- 
cal as  thofe  of  child  birth,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  allhriTatic  complaints,  coughs,  and  pains  in  the 
bread-,  'and  even  the  whooping  cough  has  been  re- 
lieved by  a ftrong  deco6fion  of  it  j it  is  efteemed 
ufeful  alfo  in  the  colic,  and  to  remove  obftruc- 
tions. 

The  PINE  Tree  is  a native  of  Italy,  where  it  grows 
to  a very  great  fize,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  ; it  is  in  every  plantation  in  England ; and  in 
North  Britain  the  Scotch  fir  flouriflies  fpontaneoufly  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  fame  tree.  The  trunk  of  the  true 
pine  is  covered  with  a rough  bark  of  a dark  brown 
colour  ; that  on  the  branches  is  fmoother,  and  more 
inclining  to  red  ; the  leaves,  which  are  long  and  flen- 
der,  grow  always  two  together  from  the  bafe,  or  out 
of  a common  (heath  ; they  are  of  a green  colour, 
with  a blue  call,  and  are  fomewhat  hollow'  on  the  in- 
ner part;  the  flowers,  which  ftand  in  a kind  of  tufts 
on  the  branches,  are  fcarcely  difcovdrable  ; the  cones 
are  brown,  large,  long,  and  obtufe  at  the  extremities  5 
between  the  fcales  of  thefe,  certain  white  kernels  are 
found  of  a fweetifh  tafle,  and  covered  v/ith  a brittle 
(hell.  Thefe  kernels  are  the  part  ufed  in  medicine, 
and  they  are  prefcribed  in  confumptions,  and  by  way 
of  reflorative,  when  the  body  has  been  worn  out  by 
difcafe  ; they  may  be  beat  up  into  an  emulfion 
with  barley  water,  and  are  recommended  alfo  for 
coughs  and  hoarfenefs,  and  for  retention  and  heat  of 
urine. 

The  BROAD -LEAVED  PLANTAIN  grows 
commonly  by  way-fides,  and  has  broad  Abort  leaves, 
and  fmall  but  long  fpikes  of  brown  feeds.  The  leaves 
rife  immediately  from  the  root,  the  ftalk  bearing  none ; 

thefe 
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thefe  leaves  are  of  a figure  inclining  to  oval,  and  in- 
dented at  the  edges,  but  without  regulaii  y,  and  forne-* 
times  fcarce  at  all : thefe  leaves  have  feveral  large 
ribs  not  growing  fideways  from  the  middle  one,  but 
all  lengthways  in  the  fame  dire6Iion,  from  the  bafe 
of  the  leaf  towards  the  point ; the  fialks  rife  a foot 
high,  but  one  half  is  naked,  and  the  upper  part  thick 
fet  with  flowers  of  an  inconfiderable  fize  and  mean 
appearance,  and  a greenifh  colour,  with  a peculiar 
caft  of  whitenefs ; thefe  are  fucceeded  by  feeds, 
which  are  brown  and  very  fmall.  The  virtues  of  this 
plant  have  been  highly  extolled ; every  part  of  it  may 
be  ufed,  but  it  is  belt  frefli  ; and  in  that  flate  a de- 
coction of  it  in  water  may  be  ufeful  to  reftrain  over- 
flowings of  the  monthly  difcharges,  violent  purgings, 
with  bloody  ftools,  and  vomiting  of  blood,  and  all 
other  internal  haemorrhages,  as  well  as  the  bleeding 
of  the  piles,  and  other  diforders  of  the  like  kind. 
There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  plantain  which  has  fliort 
flowery  fpikes,  and  leaves  broader  and  fomewhat 
hairy.  This  pofleflfes  as  much  virtue  as  the  kind 
before  deferibed.  And  befides  both  thefe  there  is 
the  narrow-leaved  plantain  ; but  this  poflefles  lefs 
virtues  than  either  of  the  other  forts. 

The  POMPKIN  is  a large,  llraggling  plant,  culti- 
vated by  poor  people  in  many  parts  of  England.  The 
ftalks,  which  are  very  long  and  thick,  lie  upon  the 
ground,  are  angular,  rough,  and  take  up  a great  deal 
of  room  ; the  leaves  are  extremely  large,  of  a roundifli 
figure,  refemble  thofe  of  the  onion,  but  pointed  at 
the  corners ; they  are  of  a dark  green,  and  fomewhat 
rough  to  the  touch  ; the  flowers  are  very  large,  and  in 
fhape  and  colour  like  a yellow  lilly  5 the  ftalks  are 
furnilhed  with  tendrils  or  holders ; the  fruit,  which 
is  of  the  melon  kind,  only  bigger,  is  round,  and  of  a 
deep  green  before  it  ripens,  when  it  turns  yellow ; 
the  contents  are  a flefliy  fubflance,  among  which  are 
contained  many  large,  white,  oval,  flat  feeds  ; it  is 
Commonly  fown  on  dun-hills,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in 
September  or  O(ftober.  Of  the  flefliy  part  of  the 
y fruit. 
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fruit,  mixed  with  a quantity  of  four  apples,  the  com- 
mon people  fometimes  make  pies.  The  feeds  are 
faid  to  be  ufefiil  in  medicine,  being  cooling  and  diu- 
retic ; they  are  taken  in  emulfions  made  with  barley^ 
water,  and  makes  the  mixture  as  milky  as  almonds  ; 
fome  people  perfer  them  to  all  the  cold  feeds  for 
ftranguries  and  heat  of  urine. 

The  BLACK  POPLAR  Tree  grows  frequently 
about  waters,  riling  to  a very  conhderable  fize,  and 
making  a handfome  appearance  ; the  bark  on  the 
trunk  is  fmooth  and  pale ; the  branches,  which  are 
numerous,  feem  to  flioot  in  a form  of  natural  regula- 
rity ; the  leaves  are  fmooth  and  (Inning,  (land  on 
long  foot  (talks,  are  (liort  and  broad,  round  at  the 
bafe,  but  terminating  in  a point;  both  the  branches 
and  leaves  are  fubjedl  to  large  fwellings  or  excre- 
fcences,  occafioned  by  fmall  infects ; the  flowers  are 
inconliderable,  and  the  catkins  which  bear  them 
and  the  feeds  are  longilh  and  loo(e  ; they  appear 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  are  little  noticed.  The  leaves 
and  buds  of  the  black  poplar  are  ufed  in  poultices 
with  other  herbs,  and  applied  t©  hard  painful  fwel- 
ling ; but  their  eflicacy  is  rather  doubtful.  An 
opinion  has  prevailed,  that  a deco6tion ' of  the 
buds  will  aUift  the  growth  of  the  hair,  and  make  it 
thick. 

The  WHITE,  or  GARDEN  POPPY  is  a native 
of  warmer  climates,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for 
medicinal  ufes  ; it  rifes  to  the  height  of  four  or  five 
feet ; the  (talk  is  round,  fmooth,  eretl,  and  of  a bluifli 
call ; the  leaves,  which  are  very  long,  and  of  propor- 
tionate breadth,  are  deeply  and  irregularly  notched 
and  divided  at  the  edges,  and  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
colour  as  the  (talks ; they  (land  on  the  (talk  irregu- 
larly, and  in  fome  meafure  encompafs  it ; the  flowers 
are  very  large,  white,  and  (tand  (ingly  at  the  tops  of 
the  feveral  divifions  of  the  (talk  into  branches ; thefe 
flowers  hang  down,  but  become  ere6t  as  they  expand : 
each  of  them  conflfts  of  four  large  white  leaves,  in- 
clofed  in  two  (liining  hulks  or  films,  which  drop  off 
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as  the  flower  opens,  and  are  fliortly  fucceeded  by  the 
flower  itfclf,  and  when  that  is  fallen,  the  feed  veffel 
or  poppy  head  grows  to  the  bignefs  of  a large  apple^ 
having  a kind  of  crown  on  the  head,  and  being  divided 
by  meiTsbranes  iiito  feveral  partitions^  each  of  which 
contains  a great  G|ttantity  of  fmall  whitifli  feeds;  the 
whole  plant  is  full  of  a thick  milky  juice,  of  a flrong^ 
bitter,  and  acrid  tafle,  much  refembling  that  of  opi- 
um ; and  as  well  as  the  fmell,  equally  agreeable.  The 
heads,  and  fometimes  the  feeds,  are  uled  medicinally 
in  this  country ; the  former,  boiled  in  water,  make 
the  fyriip  of  diacodium  ; for  this  purpofe  the  heads 
are  dried,  and.  the  deco6lion  is  made  as  ftrong  as  pof- 
flble^  and  then  brought  to  a fyrup.  with  fugar.  The 
feeds  are  beaten  up  in  emulfions,  and  are  laid  to  be 
iifeful  againft  ftranguries  and  heat  of  iTrine  ; and 
thefe  do  not  polfefs  the  lleepy  quality  of  the  fyrups, 
nor  of  the  other  parts  or  preparations  of  the  poppy. 
Syrup  of  diacodium  inclines  thofe  who  take  it  to  lleep, 
but  in  a much  lefs  degree  than  opium  or  laudanum, 
and  is  therefore  a fafer  medicine.  Opium,  the  beft 
fort  of  which  is  imported  from  Turkey,  is  the  milky 
juice  of  this  plant  hardened.  It  is  obtained  by  making 
incilions  into  the  heads  w’hile  they  are  ftill  upon  the 
plant;  and  the  milky  juice  which  flows  out  of  the 
wounds  is  thickened  by  the  fun,  and  in  that  ftate  is  ga- 
thered and  mixed  together  in  thofe  lumps  in  which 
it  is  brought  to  England.  An  inferior  kind  is  alfo 
made  by  bruiling  and  Iqueczing  th^  heads  and  liquid. 
Liquid  laudanum,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  the 
thebaic  tin6tur.c,  is  a tinfture  of  this  opium  made 
with  wine  ; both  this  and  the  folid  opium  are  indiffe- 
rently given  to  compofc  the  fick  to  lleep,  and  to 
abate  the  torturing  fenfe  oi'  pain.  They  are  alfo  cor- 
dial, promote  perlpiration,  and  reflrain  violent  purg- 
ings and  vomitings  ; but  in  all  cafes  they  Ihould  be 
adminiflered  with  great  care  and  caution,  for  they 
are  very  powerful,  and  in  thofe  lafl  mentioned,  in 
very  fmall  dofes,  however  frequently  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  repeat  them.  Opium,  mufle,  and  cinnabar, 
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lire  the  medicines  which  feem  mod  to  be  depended  on 
for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  effe^I  of  them  is  certain,  after  the 
fymptoms  of  madnefs  have  appeared.  It  is  faid  they 
have  in  fome  indances  fuccceded,  but  they  have 
failed  in  many  more.  In  the  locked  jaw^  and  other 
violent  fpafmodic  attacks,  even  the  external  ufe  of 
it  is  recommended,  as  well  as  the  internal. 

The  BLACK  POPPY,  though  not  fo  elegant  as 
the  former^  is  alfo  a beautiful  exotic  plant ; it  does 
not  grow  above  a yard  high ; the  dalk  wdiich  is  rounds 
ftraight,  drong,  fmooth,  and  divides,  towards  the  top 
into  feveral  branches  ; the  leaves,  which  in  propor;- 
tion  to  its  fize  are  as  long  and  broad  as  thofe  of  thci 
white  poppy,  are  of  a bluidi  green,  deeply  and  irre- 
gularly indented  at  the  edges  ; the  dowers,  however, 
are  very  different  ; they  are  large  and  dngle,  of  a 
dull  purple  colour,  with  a black  bottom  ; the  heads 
or  feed  veffels  are  round,  but  feldom  exceed  the  big- 
nefs  of  a walnut  and  contain  black  feeds.-  This  poppy 
is  feldom  ufed,  though  the  fyrup  of  it  inclines  to  deep 
more  drongly  than  the  common  diacodium.  The 
gentle  operation  of  that  medicine  has  recommended 
it,  and  when  a more  powerful  one  is  neced'ary,  opium 
pr  laudanum  are  the  mod  effedtual. 

The  RED  or  WILD  POPPY  is  a plant  univerfaliy 
known,  being  found  in  corn  fields,  where  its  large 
fcarlet  dowers  are  very  didinguidrable  ; it  grows  a- 
bout  a foot  high  ; the  ftalk  is  round,  dender,  rough, 
branched,  fomewhat  hairy,  and  of  a pale  green.  The 
leaves  are  long,  narrow,  of  a dull  green,  hairy  alfo, 
and  very  deeply  but  regularly  divided  into  feven  or 
nine  parts,  that  at  the  extremity  being  the  larged. 
The  dowers  are  large,  and  of  a beautiful  bright  fcarlet 
colour,  with  a black  fpot  towards  the  bottom  ; the 
head  feldom  exceeds  the  fize  of  a large  pea,  and  con- 
tains many  fmali  dark  coloured  feeds  ; the  dalks  and 
leaves  are  full  of  a bitter  yellow  juice,  of  a drong 
fmell,  but  not  fo  powerful  as  that  of  the  two  lad  men- 
tioned plants,  though  it  is  didinguidiable  enough  to 
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be  of  the  opium  kind.  A lyrup  is  made  from  the 
flowers,  by  plucking  them  from  the  cups,  and  pour- 
ing as  much  boiling  Water  on  them  as  will  juft  cover 
them  after  they  are  clofely  preffed  down  in  the  veftel ; 
after  it  has  flood  a night,  the  liquor  may  be  ftrained 
off  and  boiled  to  a fyrup,  with  a proper  quantity  of 
fugar,  : this  fyrup  gently  promotes  fleep,  and  being  a 
much  lefs  powerful  medicine  than  the  diacodium,  it 
is  highly  recommended  in  pleuriftes  and  fevers  ^ but 
as  it  appears  without  any  good  foundation.  Its  prin- 
cipal, and  perhaps  only,  virtue,  it  its  lleeping  qua- 
lity. 

The  PRIMROSE  is  a beautiful  early  fpring  flower 
and  univerfally  known.  The  leaves  are  of  confider- 
able  length  and  breadth,  of  a j^ale  green  above,  but 
whitifl]  beneath,  and  wrinkled  on  their  furface  ; they 
fpring  immediately  from  the  root  in  great  numbers  ; 
the  ftalks,  each  of  which  fupports  a fingle  flower,  are 
flender,  about  four  or  five  inches  high,  Tomewhat 
hairy,  and  naked  of  leaves  : the  flower  is  large,  bea- 
tiful,  and  of  a very  pale  yellow  colour,  with  a yellow 
fpot  in  the  middle  ; the  root  is  fibrous  and  whitifli ; 
it  grows  in  every  hedge  and  thicket,  and  flowers  in 
March  and  April.  The  root  is  ufed  medicinally^  the 
juice  of  it  being  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  brings  on  fneez- 
ing,  and  is  -faid  to  relieve  violent  head  aches.  It  may 
alfo  be  dried  and  powered^  but  is  not  fo  powerful  in 
that  ftate. 

PURSLAIN  is  a common  garden  plant,  ufed  in 
fallad,  and  of  a very  extraordinary  appearance  ; it 
grows  about  a foot  long,  but  great  part  of  it  trails  on 
the  ground  ; the  ftalks  are  large,  round,  and  fieftiy, 
of  a reddifh  colour,  and  extremely  brittle  3 the  leaves, 
are  fliort  and  broad,  blunt  at  the  ends,  of  a lively 
green,  thick  and  fleffty ; the  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a 
vellow  colour,  and  ftand  among  the  leaves  on  the 
fummits  of  the  ftalks  ; thefe  are  lucceeded  by  round- 
ifh  feed  vtff;ds,  containing  fmall,  black,  and  ili-ftiaped 
feeds  j the  TOots  are  rmail,  fibrous,  and  of  a whitiih 
colour.  It  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
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fcurvy  ; the  juice  expreiTed  from  the  freOi  herb,  and 
mixed  with  a little  white  wine,  works  by  urine,  and 
is  prefcribed  to  relieve  hranguries  and  heat  of  urine; 
and  in  this  way  alfo  is  good  againd  the  fcurvy.  The 
feed  is  cooling  and  aftringent,  and  is  fuppofed  to  de- 
ftroy  worms. 

The  RADISH — ^The  root  of  this  common  plant  is 
eaten  in  great  abundance  in  the  fpring  : and  at  this 
feafon  is  long  and  flender,  of  a purple,  fcarlet,  or  pink 
colour,  (for  there  are  different  forts)  on  the  parts  next 
the  leaves  and  white  below.  From  thefe  roots  fpring 
a quantity  of  large,  rough,  hairy  leaves  of  a dark  green 
colour,  and  irregularly  divided  ; among  thefe,  as  the 
plant  draws  to  maturity,  rifes  the  ftalk,  which  is  fome 
times  three  feet  hi^h,  round  and  much  branched. 
The  leaves  on  it  are  m a much.fmailer  lize  than  thofe 
from  the  root.  The  flowers,  which  are  each  com- 
pofed  of  four  leaves,  are  very  numerous,  fmali,  and 
white,  with  fome  fpots  of  red  ; thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  rather  large,  light,  pointed  feed  velfels,  inclofmg 
reddifli  brown  feeds  of  an  oval  fliape,  and  about  as 
large  again  as  a rape  feed.  The  juice  of  the  frefh 
roots  mixed  with  white  wine,  is  reputed  an  excel- 
lent remedy  againfl  the  gravel,  fcarce  any  thing  ope- 
rating more  fpeedily  and  powerfully  by  urine,  or  is 
more  fu'ccefsful  in  afflfting  the  difcharge  of  fmali 
Hones.  But  in  the  way  thefe  roots  are  commonly 
eaten  they  are  wnndy  and  unwholefome. 

HORSE  RADISH  is  a plant  well  known  in  our 
gardens,  and  grows  wild  alfoin  fon^e  pla::es  near  rivers 
and  other  waters  ; the  root  is  very  long,  of  an  hot, 
biting  tafte,  pungent  volatile  fmell,  fo  that  it  affecls 
the  eyes  of  thofe  who  fcrape  it,  and  brings  on  fneez- 
ing.  The  leaves  are  two  feet  long,  and  half  a foot 
broad  ; they  are  of  a deep  green,  obtufe  at  the  points, 
and  in  fome  lightly  indented  at  the  edges,  in  others 
deeply  cut  and  divided  ; the  ftalks  rife  to  the  heio'ht 
'of  three  feet,  bearing  very  fmali,  narrow  leaves,  and 
at  the  tops  Hand  long  fpikes  of  fmali  white  flowers  ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  little  feed  vcflels,  but  the  plant 
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does  not  conftantly  flower,  and  when  it  does,  the 
feeds  fcarcely  ever  arrive  at  perfeftion.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  the  root,  the  fmalleft  portion  or  even  a fibre 
of  which  will  become  a plant.  The  juice  of  the  root 
of  horfe  radilh  is  a very  powerful  diuretic,  and  is  pre- 
feribed  for  the  jaundice  and  dropfy.  Whole  or  fliced, 
it  is  put  into  diet  drinks  to  fweeten  the  blood  ; and 
eaten  frequently,  and  in  quantities,  with  meat,  it  is  a 
good  remedy  for  the  rheumatifm.  The  rpot  feraped 
is  ufed  in  finapifms  and  hot  poultices  to  the  feet  in 
many  diforders. 

The  RASBERRY  Bufh  is  very  common  in  gar- 
dens, and  grows  wild  alfo  in  fome  parts  of  England  ; 
the  flalks  are  round,  ftraight,  brittle,  of  a pale  brown, 
and  prickly  ; the  leaves  are  divided  into  five  parts  on 
the  foot  ftalk,  are  of  a pale  green,  full  of  high  veins, 
indented  about  the  edges,  and  hafry  ; the  flowers  are 
fmall,  confifi;  each  of  five  leaves,  and  are  of  a whitifli 
colour,  with  many  threads  in  the  middle  ; the  fruit 
is  compofed  of  feveral  grains  ; it  . is  foft  to  the  touch, 
and  of  a delicate  tafte,  and  delightful  fmell.  Thefe 
berries  are  of  two  forts,  red  and  white.  The  juice  of 
the  ripe  fruit  boiled  to  a fyrup,  is  pleafant,  agreeable, 
and  wholefome  to  the  ftomach,  corrects  ficknefs,  and 
flops  vomiting. 

The  COMMON  REED  grows  by  the  Tides  of 
rivers,  and  in  watery  places  ; the  roots  are  thick, 
knotty,  and  jointed  ; theffalks  are  round,  hard,  jointed, 
and  five  or  fix  feet  high  ; the  leaves  are  long,  rough, 
hard,  and  narrow,  like  thofe  of  grafs  • of  a light  green, 
and  much  ribbed  ; the  flowers,  which  are  brown  and 
chaffy,  Hand  in  hufky  fpikes  on  the  tops  .of  flalks, 
which  are  bent  down  by  weight.  No  feeds  are  dil- 
coverable.  This  plant  is  not  often  ufed  in  medicine, 
though  the  juice  of  the  frelh  roots  is  faid  to  promote 
the  periodical  difeharges  effeftually  but  not  vio- 
lently. It  operates  by  urine  ; and  is  a good  remedy 
for  ftrangurics,  gravel,  and  heat  of  urine. 

The  DOG  ROSE,  or  Wild  Rofe,  grows  in  every 
hegde ; the  flalks  or  items  are  round,  woody,  and 
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verj  thickly  armed  with  prickles ; the  leaves  are  com- 
poi'ed  each  of  feveral  fmaller,  ftanding  in  pairs  on  a 
common, rib,  with  an  odd  leaf  at  the  end  > they  are 
fmall,  of  an  oblong  fliape,  a lively  green,  and  in- 
dented with' beautiful  regularity  at  the  edges.  The 
flowers,  which  are  Angle,  large,  and  elegant,  are 
white,  with  a faint  bluifli  red ; thefe  are  fucceedcd 
by  a fruit,  which  is  the  common  hip  ; it  is  red,  oblong, 
and  contains  a great  quantity  of  hairy  feeds  in  a fine 
and  acid  pulp.  This  fruit  is  the  only  part  ufed  me- 
dicinally ; the  pulp  being  feperated  from  the  fkins 
and  feeds,  is  made  into  a conferve  with  fugar,  and 
becomes  a pleafant  medicine,  as  is  of  confiderable 
efficacy  in  removing  coughs.  It  is  alfo  ufeful  and 
agreeable  to  quench  violent  thirft  in  fevers  ; it  is  alfo 
good  for  all  complaints  of  the  breafl,  and  is  efteemed 
an  antifcorbutic.  Nor  are  other  parts  of  this  plant 
deficient  in  virtues  if  they  were  tried  ; the  buds  ga- 
thered before  they  are  open,  and  dried,  would  afford 
an  excellent  aftringent,  and  much  more, powerful  than 
the  red  rofes,  which  are  commonly  dried  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  A ftrong  infufion  of  thefe  dried  buds,  and  the 
powder  of  others,  adminiftered  twice  a day,  is  an  effica- 
cious medicine  to  refirain  overflowings  of  the  monthly 
difcharges,  feldom  failing  to  effetl;  a curei  The  feeds 
being  feparated  from  the  pulp,  dried  and  powdered, 
operate  by  urine,  and  are  prefcribed  againft  the  gravel, 
but  they  are  not  very  powerful.  There  is  flill  another 
medicinal  production  of  the  dog  fofe  trees,  and  this  is 
a kind  of  fpungy  fibrous  tuft,  of  a green  or  reddifh 
colour,  which  is  found  on  the  branches  of  this  flirub, 
and  is  called  bedeguar.  Many  of  thefe  are  fome- 
times  feen  on  the  fame  tree,  and  they  are  caufed  by 
wounds  made  by  infeCts  in  the  ftalks,  as  the  galls 
are  produced  upon  the  oak.  Thefe  tufts  or  excre- 
fcences  are  aftringent,  and  given  in  powder  are  faid 
to  flop  fluxes. 

ROSEMARY  is  a flirub  which,  though  not  a na- 
tives of  Great  Britain,  is  found  in  every  garden  ; 
it  grows  wild  in  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  and  even 
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in  this  country  rlfes  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven 
feet,  but  is  weak,  and  does  not  fupport  itfelf  in  an  up- 
right form  ; the  trunk  is  covered  with  a rough  brown 
bark  ; the  leaves,  which  ftand  very  thick  on  brittle 
and  /lender  benches,  are  narrow ; about  an  inch 
long,  and  rather  thick  ; they  are  of  a deep  green  on 
the  upper  furface,  and  hoary  or  filvery  beneath  ; the 
flowers  fland  among  the  leaves  on  all  parts  of  the 
branches,  but  moftly  towards  the  tops  ; they  are  large 
and  beautiful,  of  a pale  purple,  and  very  agreeable 
fmell ; the  whole  plant  has  a very  pretty  appearance 
when  in  full  blow.  The  tops  of  rofernary,  when  in 
full  flower,  are  thought  to  contain  its  greateft  virtue^ 
and  being  ufed  for  tea  a conflderable  length  of  time, 
are  excellent  againft  violent  head  aches,  convulfions, 
tremblings,  and  all  other  nervous  complaints;  ^ con- 
ferve  mayalfo  be  made  of  them,  which  will  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofes  ; but  it  fliould  riot  be  compofed  of  the 
picked  flowers  only,  the  flowers  and  tops  of  the 
branches  together  have  more  virtue  ; the  flowery 
tops  of  rofernary  are  the  principal  ingredients  in 
Hungary  water,  which  is  made  by  putting  two  pounds 
of  thefe  into  a common  flill  with  two  gtillons  of  me- 
laffes  fpirit ; and  this  may  be  diftilled  to  one  gallon 
and  a pint. 

RUE  is  a fhrub  found  in  mofl  gardens,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet ; the  flem  is 
ftrong,  w^oody,  tough,  and  covered  with  a whitifli 
bark  ; the  branches  are  numerous,  the  young  flioots 
are  round,  green,  and  fmooth  ; but  as  they  grow  older 
they  afllirne  the  apearanceof  the  liern  ; the  leaves  are 
compofed  of  many  fmall,  obtiife  divifions,  of  a bluifli 
green,  fmooth,  and  of  a flefliy  fubflance  ; the  flowers 
each  of  which  is  compofed  of  four  hollow  leaves,  are 
yellow,  and  though  not  large  are  very  confpicuous  ; 
they  have  eight  threads  in  the  centre,  which  furrouud 
a green  head,  appearing  to  be  cut  or  divided  into 
four  parts,  each  full  of  holes,  and  containing  fmall, 
black,  rough  feeds.  The  root  is  woody  and  fibrous. 
Rue  fliould  be  ufed  frefli  gathered,  the  tops  of  the 
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youhg  fhoots  containing  moft  virtue.  They  may  be 
given  in  infufion,  or  made  into  a conferve  with  fugar, 
and  taken  in  that  form.  The  infufion  is  recommended 
as  a very  good  medicine  in  fevers,  railing  the  fpirits, 
and  promoting  perfpiration,  but  it  is  too  hot  for  mo- 
dern praftice  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  as  it  drives  out 
eruptions  too  violently.  It  is  alfo  prefcribed  in  head- 
aches, nervous  diforders,  convulfions,  and  hyderics. 
The  conferve  is  recommended  for  weakneffes  of  the 
ftomach,  and  pains  in  the  bowels ; and  faid  to  expel 
poifon,  and  cure  the  bites  of  mad  animals  and  veno- 
mous reptiles.  It  is  not  difagreeable,  and  maybe 
taken  frequently  by  perfons  fubjeft  to  the  diforders 
above  mentioned,  with  advantage. 

. SAFFRON  is  a plant,  of  the  fame  kind  with  the 
flowers  which  are  called  crocufes  in  the  gardens. 
It  is  cultivated  in  fields  in  fome  parts  of  England,, 
particularly  in  Eflex  and  Cambridgelliire,  and  produces 
a very  confiderable  profit  ^ the  flowers  appear  in  au- 
tumn, but  the  leaves  are  not  vifible  till  fome  time"  after 
the  flowers  are  fallen  ; thefe  flowers  rife  immediately 
from  the  root,  and  have  no  ftalk  ; the  root  is  round, 
bulbous,  and  about  the  fize  of  a large  nutmeg,  with 
many  white  fibres  at  its  flat  bottom  ; the  flowers  are 
inclofled  in  a thin  fkin  or  hulk,  and  are  compofed  of  fix 
long  but  round  pointed  purple  leaves  ; in  the  centre 
of  thefe  (land  three  threads  with  yellow  tops,  but  thefe 
are  ufelefs ; between  them,  however,  rifes  up  what  is 
called  the  piflil  of  the  flower,  which  at  its  top  fepa- 
rates  into  three  long  threads  of  an  orange  or  fiery  red 
colour,  and  thefe  are  the  true  faffron.  They  are  care- 
fully taken  out  of  the  flower  and  prefled  into  cakes, 
after  having  undergone  a particular  procefs,  in  which 
cakes  it  is  fold  under  the  name  of  Englilli  faffron,  and 
is  efteemed  the  befl  in  the  world.  The  leaves,  which 
follow  the  flowers,  are  long  and  graffy,  of  a deep  green, 
and  very  narrow.  Saffron  is  a noble  cordial,  flrength- 
ening  the  heart  and  vital  fpirits,  and  refifling  putre- 
fatftion  ; it  was  formerly  given  in  all  eruptive  diforders 
to  drive  out  the  puftules,  but  that  has  long  been 
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thought  unneceffary ; it  removes  obftruftioh  of  the 
liver  and  fpleen,  and  cures  the  jaundice  ; it  is  ufeful 
in  confumptive  cafes,  adhma,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing ; externallyapplied  it  moderates  pain,  and  ripens 
abfceffies  and  tumours. 

RED  SAGE  is  common  in  gardens,  and  grows  to 
a foot  or  two  high,  and  is  full  of  branches.  The  (tern 
is  hard,  woody,  tough',  and  covered  with  a brown 
rough  bark.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oblong  form, rough, 
and  wrinkled  ; they  ftand  on  long  foot-ftalks,  and  are 
fometimes  of  a hoary  green,  and  fometimes  of  a red- 
diffi  purple  colour.  The  flowers  grows  on  long  ftalks 
which  rife  only  at  a particular  feafon  of  the  year,  and 
lland  above  the  reft  of  the  plant ; they  are  large  and 
blue,  fet  in  large  clammy  cups,  and  are  of  the  figure 
of  the  dead  nettle  flowers,  but  more  open.  The  whole 
plant  has  a very  agreeable  fpiell.  The  leaves  and 
tops  are  ufed  medicinally,  and  are  beft  frefli ; the 
ufual  way  of  taking  them  is  in  infufion  or  tea,  and 
this  feems  to  be  better  than  any  other=  This  herb  is 
cordial,  and  good  for  moft  difeafes  of  the  head  and 
nerves,  palfy,  convulfions,  and  tremblings ; it  alfo 
promotes  perfpiration.  A flrong  deco61ion,  or  the 
juice  of  the  leaves,  a61  diuretically,  and  removes  ob- 
ftru61ions.  Sage  tea  is  a common  drink  in  fevers,  but 
fliould  not  be  given  in  confiderable  quantities  in  the 
fmall  pox  and  other  eruptive  diforders,  where  it  is 
not  advifeable  to  load  the  Ikin  with  puflules,  as  it 
affifls  in  throwing  out  eruptions. 

SAViNE  is  a ffirub  found  in  our  garden,  where  it 
continues  green  all  the  winter  j the  trunk  is  covered 
with  a brown  or  reddiffi  bark  ; the  branches,  which 
are  numerous,  and  ftand  irregularly,  bear  fmall  nar- 
row leaves,  of  a dark  green  and  prickly ; they  are 
fometimes  like  thofe  of  cyhprefs,  and  emit  a ftrong 
fmell ; the  flowers  are  very  fmall,  mofly,  of  a greeniffi 
yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  berries,  which 
are  black  when  ripe,  and  covered  wdth  a bluifli  duft, 
like  the  bloom  of  a plum  ; but  thefe  berries  feldom 
come  to  peifeaion.  The  tops  of  the  young  branches 
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have  been  formerly  ufed  medicinally,  and  were  com- 
monly given  in  tea,  but  they  fo  very  powerfully  pro- 
mote the  periodical  difeharges,  as  to  be  very  dange- 
rous to  women  with  child,  frequently  caufing  abortion, 
weaknefles,  &c. ; it  is  therefore  very  properly  out 
of  ufe.  The  common  people  give  the  juice  with  milk 
to  children  to  deftroy  worms.  It  operates  by  ftool, 
, and  often  brings  worms  away  with  it ; but  it  is  a very 
rough  medicine,  and  not  fit  for  children  of  tender 
conftitutions. 

Summer  SAVORY  grows  in  every  kitchen  garden ; 
it  feldom  exceeds  a foot  high  ; the  ftalks  are  nume- 
rous, hard,  woody,  and  brown  towards  the  tops ; the 
leaves  are  long,  narrow,  (land  in  pair  sat  the  joints,  and 
the  bafes  of  them  are  fnll  of  young  leaves  ; the  flowers 
are  white  with  a tinge  of  red,  grow  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  ftalks  between  the  leaves,  and  each  flower  is 
fucceeded  by  four  fmall  dark  brown  feeds.  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  the  whole  plant  has  an  agreeable  fmall 
and  grateful  tafte.  The  leaves  and  ftems  are  ufed  me- 
dicinally ; an  infufion  drank  by  way  of  tea,  is  faid  to 
relieve  colic  pains,  expel  wind  from  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  aflift  fbortnefs  of  breath,  remove  obftru61:ions, 
and  promote  the  periodical  evacuations.  Winter  fa- 
vory  differs  little  from  the  above  deferibed,  and  has 
much  the  fame  virtues. 

Garden  SCURVY  GRASS  grows  wild  about  the 
fea  coafts  in  the  north  of  England  and  is  alfo  kept  in 
our  gardens  ; it  rifes  a foot  high  ; the  ftalks  are  round, 
feeble,  and  green;  the  leaves, rife  from  the  root,  ftand 
in  large  tufts,  on  long  foot  ftalks,  are  round,  of  a lively 
green,  full  of  juice,  and  appearing  hollow,  fo  as  fome- 
what  to  refemble  a fpoon ; the  ftalk  bears  but  few 
leaves,  and  they  are  more  angular  and  pointed  than 
thole  which  rife  from  the  root  ; the  flowers  ftand  at 
the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  grow  in  fmall  clufters,  and  con- 
iift  of  four  white,  fmall,  bright  leaves  ; they  are  fuc- 
ceeded by  fmall,  round,  fpreading  feed  velfels,  con- 
taining little  round  feeds;  the  leaves  and  flowers 
have  a hot  acrid  tafte  ; the  root  is  long  and  fibrous. 
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The  leaves  and  flalks  are  ufed  frclh  ; and  an  infufion, 
or  the  juice  of  them,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
fciirvy  and  all  other  foulneffes  of  the  blood,  cleanfing 
the  Ikin  from  pimples,  fcabs.  anc}  eruptions.  If  the 
juice  is  taken,  it  may  be  rendered  pleafant  by  mixing 
with  it  orange  or  lemon  juice  and  fiigar,  and  in  this 
way  it  fliould  be  given  every  day  for  feveral  weeks  in 
the  fpring.  to  thofe  who  .have  fcorbutic  habits. 

SELF  HEAL  grows  every  where  in  meadows,  paf? 
tures,  and  way  Tides.  It  has  a Tender  fibrous  creep- 
ing root,  and  feldom  grows  above  fix  inches  high;  the 
flalk  is  angular  and  hairy,  and  has  a few  leaves,  which 
Hand  in  pairs  upon  it,  but  thefe  feldom  amount  to 
more  than  two  or  three  pairs  ; a much  greater  quan- 
tity however  fpring  immediately  from  the  root ; they 
are  oblong,  broad  in  the  middle,  narrow  at  the  bafes 
and  extremities,.and  not  at  all  indented  at  the  edges; 
the  flowers  are  fmall,  hand  in  a kind  of  fhort  fpikes 
or  heads  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and  the  cups 
which  contain  them  are  purplifli  ; each  flower  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  four  longifh  brown  feeds  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cup.  A flrong  deco6tion  of  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  is  aflringent,  retrains  purgings,  accompanied 
with  acrid  or  bloody  ftools,  and  flops  the  overflowings 
of  the  monthly  difcharges.  The  juice  rnay  alfo  be 
taken  for  the  fame  purpofes,  and  is  perhaps  more  ef- 
ficacious. The  dried  herb  may  be  made  into  an  in- 
fufion,  and  fweetened  with  hpney  as  a gargle  for  a 
fore  throat  or  ulcearated  mouth.  The  juice,  or  an 
ointment  made  from  it,  has  been  efteemed  a good 
dreffing  for  old  ulcers  and  fores. 

SKIRRET  is  a plant  kept  in  our  kitchen  gardens, 
the  roots  being  commonly  brought  to  table  ; it  grows 
three  or  four  feet  high  ; the  flalk  is  round,  hollow^ 
channelled,  and  branched  : the  leaves  a^e  winged, 
and  each  compofed  of  three  or  five  fmaller,  the  pair 
or  pairs  being  fet  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  one  larger 
at  the  end  ; thefe  fmall  leaves  are  oblong,  indented 
at  the  edges,  and  fharp  pointed  ; the  flowers  are  of  a 
greenifli  white,  fmall,  and  ftand  iq  round  clufters  at 
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the  extremities  of  the  branches  ; the  root  is  of  a pe- 
culiar form,  being  divided  into  feveral  long  parts  like 
carrots,  but  of  a white  colour,  they  are  agreeably  rafted 
and  fomewhat  like  parfnips.  A deco61ion  of  the  roots 
is  faid  to  be  diuretic,  and  to  relieve  the  pains  of  the 
gravel.  Boiled  in  milk  they  are  ftrongly  recommended 
as  a reftorative  to  perfons  who  have  been  reduced  by 
long  or  violent  illnefs. 

The  SLOE  Tree  is  common  in  every  hedge,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  black  thorn  3 it  is  a plum 
tree,  though  of  inferior  fize,  feldom  growing  above 
five  or  fix  feet  high  ; the  trunk  and  branches  are  co- 
vered with  a black  or  purplilh  bark ; the  leaves  are 
fmall,  nearly  round,  of  a pleafant  green,  and  beauti- 
fully but  lightly  indented  about  the  edges : the  flowers, 
which  appear  early  in  the  fpring,  even  before  the 
leaves,  confift  each  of  five  leaves,  and  are  fmall  and 
white  ; the  fruit  is  a plumb  of  a very  diminutive  fize, 
and  auftere  tafte  when  unripe,  but  pleafant  when  mel- 
low. The  juice  of  the  unripe  floe  is  efteemed  a very 
good  aftringent,  and  is  recommended  for  fluxes  and 
internal  haemorrages.  It  may  be  made  into  a fyrup 
with  fugar,  or  boiled'down  to  a confiftance,  in  which 
way  it  will  keep  the  whole  year  ; and  is  a dark  co- 
lour  on  the  out  fide,  but  reddifli  and  tranfparent  wfith- 
in. 

SMALLAGE  grows  wild  about  ditch  Tides  and  in 
watery  places  ; the  root  is  about  the  fize  of  a finger, 
wrinkjed  and  ftriking  deep  into  the  ground,  and 
from  it  fprings  many  leaves,  which  are  wdiiged  in  the 
manner  of  celery  leaves  ; the  ftalk  is  fometimes  two 
feet  and  a half  in  height,  and  is  round,  fmooth,  chan- 
nelled, fomewhat  angular,  and  branched  ; it  bears 
fome  leaves*  like  thofe  from  the  root,  compofed  of 
many  broad  and  indented  parts,  but  thofe  are  fmalL 
er  ; the  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a faint  yellow,  ftand  in 
little  ^lufters  at  the  divifions  of  the  branches,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  channelled  feeds  of  a light  colour 
and  biting  or  hot  tafte.  The  roots  and  leaves  are. 
iifed  as  diuretics  j a ftrong  infufion  of  them>  frefli 
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gathered,  operating  brificy  by  arine,  and  in  this  way 
are  efteemed  good  againft  the  gravel,  ftone,  and  flop- 
page  of  urine.  The  infufion  of  this  plant  is  alfo  re- 
commended to  remove  obflruclions  and  airift  in  the 
cure  of  the  jaundice  or  dropfy.  The  feeds  dried  ex- 
pel wind,  eafe  colic  pain's,  and  flrengthen  theflomach. 
The  whole  plant  is  antifcorbutic. 

SNEEZE  WORT,  or  Field  Pellitory  grows  wild 
in  wet  meadows,  apd  watery  places  ; the  root  is 
woody,  creeping,  and  fibrous ; the  flalk  grows  near 
two  feet  high,  is  firm,  erert,  and  very  little  branched ; 
the  leaves  are  very  numerous,  ftand  without  regularity, 
are  an  inch  or  more  in  length  but  very  narrow,  rough 
to  the  touch,  of  a lively  green,  and  fively  indented  a- 
bout  the  edges  ; the  flowers  (land  in  cluflers  at  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks,  are  much  like,  but  lefs  than  dailies, 
and  are  of  a whitiih  colour;  it  flowers  in  July,  The 
leaves  of  fneeze  wort  are  of  a hot  biting  tafte  ; dried 
and  powdered,  they  may  be  taken  by  way  of  fnuff,  to 
promote  fneezing,  and  are  a remedy  for  the  head-ache. 
The  roots  dried,  are  almoft  as  hot  as  pellitory  of  Spain, 
like  which  they  cure  the  tooth-ache  : a piece  held  in 
the  mouth  drawing  off  the  cold  rheum,  and  bringing 
immediately  relief. 

SORREL  grows  every  where  in  paflures  and  mea- 
dows, and  flowers  in  May  or  June  ; it  rifes  fometimes 
a foot  and  a half  high ; the  flalk  is  long,  flender,  chan- 
nelled, upright,  and  a little  branched  ; the  leaves  are 
of  a dark  green,  broad,  oblong,  fharp  pointed,  having 
two  ears  at  the  bafe  like  fpinage,  and  not  at  all  in- 
dented about  the  edges  ; the  flowers  grow  at  the  tops 
of  the  flalks,  in  a long  reddifli  fpike  like  thofe  of 
docks,  a fmall  kind  of  which  it  generally  refembles  ; 
the  flov/ers  are  full  of  threads,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  gloffy  tri-angular,  hulTcy  feeds  ; the  root  is  about 
the  fize  of  a finger,  of  a yellowilh  brown,  and  fibrous  ; 
the  whole  plant  is  of  an  agreeable  acid  tafle  : the 
leaves  maybe  eaten  as  a fallad,  or  the  juice  taken, 
and  in  either  way  forrel  is  an  excellent  antifcorbutic  ; 
the  feeds  are  aflringent,  and  may  be  adminiftered  ip 
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powder  to  reflrain  fluxes  ; the  roots  dried  and  pow- 
dered poflels  alfo  the  fame  quality,  and  check  over- 
flowings of  the  monthly  difcharges,  and  other  inter- 
nal bleedings.  There  are  other  kinds  of  forrel,  of 
nearly  the  fame  tafle,  and  poflefling  the  fame  virtues. 
One  of  thefe  is  called  fheep  forrel,  and  grows  com- 
monly on  dry  banks,  being  little  diflinguifhable  from 
the  former  but  by  its  inferiority  in  fize.  Another  is 
large,  with  broad. leaves,  and  commonly  called  gar- 
den forrel,  or  round  leaved  forrel,  and  this  is  all  re- 
fpefts  equal  to  the  common  kind.  But  befides  thefe 
there  is  another  plant,  v,^hich,  though  called  a forrel, 
differs  fo  widely  from  all  the  other  forts,  that  it  re- 
^quires  a feparate  defcription. 

WOOD  SORREL  is  a beautiful  little  plant,  grow- 
ing about  wood  fides,  and.  in  fliady  watery  lanes  ; the 
root  of  this  plant  is  long,  fcaly,  and  fibrous,  and  the 
leaves  fpring  in  confiderable  numbers  from  it,  hand- 
ing three  together  upon  a feparate  long  and  flender 
foot  flalk,  of  a reddifh  colour  ; each  of  thefe  leaves 
or  divifions  is  in  the  fliape  of  a heart,  which  is  alfo  in- 
dented, hanging  downwards,  and  the  three  fmall 
ends  drawing  together  on  the  fummit  of  the  ftalk.The 
flowers,  which  are  whitifli,  tinged  with  light  purple, 
and  molt  beautifully  veined  with  a darker,  confifi:  of  a 
tingle  leaf  divided  into  five  parts,  and  hand  alfo  on 
tingle  (talks,  rifing  immediately  from  the  root  ; the 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large  feed-vefleis,  which, 
when  ripe,  bur(t  afunuer  with  the  leaft  touch,  and  the 
fmall  round  feeds  are  fcattered  about.  It  flowers  in 
April  and  May.  The  leaves  are  fuppofed  to  excel 
all  the  other  kinds  of  forrel  in  medicinal  virtues. 
Beaten  up  with  three  times  their  weight  of  fugar  they 
make  an  excellent  conferve,  or  an  admirably  agree- 
able fyrup  may  be  made  from  the  juice  of  them  ; 
either  of  thefe  is  good  to  quench  third  in  fevers,  to 
alleviate  violent  heat,  and  excite  an  appetite,  as  they 
ftrengthen  the  flomach.  This  plant  has  alfo  the  fame 
virtues  with  the  other  forts,  and  is  equally  recom- 
mended as  a remedy  for  the  fcurvy,  to  fweeten  the 
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blood j and  to  remove  thofe  obftru6Iions  which  ocea- 
lion  jaundice,  dropfy,  and  other  diforders  of  the  like 
kind. 

SOUTHERNWOOD,  though  a native  of  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  flourifhes  as  well  in  our  gardens  as 
in  its  natural  foil ; the  ftem  is  woody,  tough,  and  co- 
vered with  a rough  brown  bark ; the  leaves  are  divided 
into  fine  tender  parts  5 thefe  are  of  a pale  green  above 
and  hoary  beneath,  and  a ftrong  but  not  difagreeable 
fmell : the  flowers,  which  grow  in  numbers  on  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  con fi ft  of  little  heads  of  ayel- 
lowifli  green,  and  contain  fmall,  longifli,  heavy  feeds, 
without  down,  and  of  a pale  brown  colour.  The 
leaves  and  tops  of  the  young  branches  are  ufed  medi- 
cinally in  deco6tion,  which  is  faid  to  be  good  againfl: 
worms,  but  it  is  a very  unpleafant  medicine,  though 
it  may  be  made  lefs  'difagreeable  in  the  form  of  a 
conferva,  and  in  this  way  is  recommended  againft 
nervous  and  hyfteric  complaints.  This  plant  was 
formerly  efteemed  an  antidote  againft  poifons,  the 
bites  of  venomous  reptiles,  and  mortifications,  and 
it  has  been  fuppofed  to  poflfefs  diuretic  qualities  y but 
it  is  now  chiefly  ufed  in  warm  ointments  and  fomen- 
tations. 

SPINAGE  is  a -well  known  herb  in  our  kitchen 
gardens.  It  fometimes  reaches  the  height  of  two  feet 
The  ftalk  is  round,  thick,  and  fat  or  full  of  juice.  The 
leaves  are  broad  and  cleft  at  the  bafes,  and  refemble 
an  arrow’s  head.  The  flowers  are  greenifli,  and  with- 
out beauty,  but  this  is  one  of  thofe  plants  which  are 
diftinguiihed  into  male  and  female.  The  feeds  are 
large  and  prickly,  and  grow  only  on  particular  plants. 
The  root  is  white  and  long.  The  leaves  are  com- 
monly eaten  at  table,  and  are  very  wholefome  ; the 
juice  of  them  is  recommended  as  a medicine  operat- 
ing by  urine,  and  relieving  the  gravel.  The  leaves  are 
cooling  and  opening. 

The  STRAWBERRY  Plant  is  equally  well  known 
in  its  wild  ftate  and  in  gardens;  it  has  fmall  reddifti 
roots  which  have  fibres  at  every  joint,  and  thefe  take 
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root  and  propagate  the  plant ; from  thefe  roots  fpring 
the  leaves,  which  ftand  three  together  on  every  foot 
llalk,  and  are  large,  broad,  fharp  at  the  points,  and 
indented  about  the  edges  ; at  their  lirft  fpringing  up 
they  are  folded  together,  but  foon  expand,  and  ap- 
pear full  of  veins  ; the  flowers  are  white  3 they  hand 
four  or  five  together  upon  a long  foot  flalk,^rifing  im- 
mediately from  the  root ; they  are  white,  each  com- 
pofed  of  five  leaves  moderately  large,  and  have  feve- 
ral  yellow  threads  in  the  middle  ; the  fruit  is  Vv^ell 
known  ; when  ripe  it  is  red,  of  a pleafant,  tart,  grate- 
ful tafte,  and  delightfully  fragrant  fmell,  with  many 
fmall  greenifli  feeds  on  the  outfide  of  it.  An  infufion 
is  made  of  the  frefli  leaves,  to  wafli  or  gargle  fore 
mouths,  or  ulcerated  throats  and  gums.  This  infu- 
fion is  faid  to  be  diuretic,  and  to  be  ferviceable  againlt 
the  jaundice.  The  fruit  is  cooling  and  wholefome,’ 
and  may  be  eaten  to  quench  thirit  and  allay  heat  in 
fe  vers. 

shepherd’s  purse  is  a very  common  wild 
plant,  which  overt-runs  every  garden,  court-yard,  wall^ 
hedge,  and  heaps  of  rubbilh  ; the  leaves  are  fpread 
flat  on  the  ground,  in  a round  form,  they  are  three  or 
four  inches  long,  but  very  broad,  and  generally  deeply 
indented  at  the  edges,  but  in  this  there  is  confidera- 
ble  variation  ; the  (talks,  which  are  round  and  (lender, 
but  erefl,  grow  about  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  and 
have  only  a few  fliarp  pointed  leaves,  without  foot 
(talks  on  them ; the  flowers,  which  are  white, 
fmall,  and  compofed  each  of  four  little  leaves,  (tand 
at  the  tops  in  fmall  clutters  ; below  there  is  common- 
ly a kind  of  fpike  of  the  feed  veffels,  three  of  which 
fucceed  each  flower,  and  are  (hort,  broad,  and  of  the 
figure  ot  a bag  or  purfe,  containing  a number  of  very 
fmall  ^eddifli  feeds  ; the  root  i^  white,  fibrous,  and 
almoftiattelefs.  Shepherd’s  purfe  is  recommended  as 
cooling  and  a(tringent,  and  is  faid  to  be  good  againft 
fuch  purgings  as  are  attended  with  (harp  and  bloody 
(tools.  It  is  alfo  prefcribed  to  reftrain  the  bleedings 
of  the  piles,  the  overflowings  of  the  periodical  dif- 
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charges,  and  other  internal  hcemorrhages.  It  may  be 
given  In  infufion,  or  the  expre^^ed^juice  ; in  the  for- 
mer way  it  has  been  efteemed  ufeful  in  fevers. 

SOW  THlSTLE  is  found  under  hedges  and  by 
foot-paths,  and  is  very  troublefome  in  our  gardens. 
It  rifes  two  or  three  feet  high  ; the  (talk  is  round, 
hollow,  angular,  channelled,  upright,  and  of  a green 
colour  ; the  leaves  are  long,  ftiff,  rather  narrow,  but 
- pretty  deeply  indented  about  the  edges  ^ the  points 
made  by  indenting  terminating  in  prickles  ; when 
any  part  of  the  plant  is  broken  it  emits  a milky  bitter 
juice  ; the  flowers,  which  are  large  and  yellow,  and 
refemble  thofe  of  dandelion,' but  are  lefs,  and  of  a 
lighter  colour,  grow  feveral  together  on  the  tops  of 
the  branches,  and  hand  in  fcaly  cups,  which  contain 
dov/ny  thin  flat  feeds  ; the  root  is  long,  large,  and 
wdite.  The  leaves  are  ufed  medicinally,  but  are  beft 
whenfrefli  gathered;  a ftrong  infufion  of  them.operatet 
by  urine,  and  removes  obfi:ru6tions  ; they  are  fome- 
times  eaten  in  fallads,  but  the  infufion  is  more  effica- 
cious. There  are  feveral  other  kinds  of  fow  thifllel 
found  in  common  with  this,  but  as  they  all  poflTefi 
the  fame  virtues,  and  this  has  them  moft  in  per* 
feaion,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  mention  the  others, 
which  differ  only  in  fize,  and  in  being  without  prick*^ 
les. 

SPEEDWELL  grov/s  commonly  in  dry  paftures, 
and  on  heaths’;  the  fialks  feldom  exceed  eight  iacbes 
high,  cannot  fupport  themfelves  upright,  but  trail 
along  the  ground,  fliocting  out  fibres  at  their  joints^, 
which  root  again,  and  continue  the  growth  of  tht 
plant ; the  leaves  -are  fliort,  oval,  of  a light  green^ 
fomewhat  hairy,  and  indented  round  the  edges ; tht 
flowers,  which  are  final],  and  confift  each  of  one  blue 
or  purple  leaf,  grow  in  flender  fpikes,  which  fife 
from  the  bofom  of  the  leaves,  and  thefe  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  feed  veffels,  fliaped  like  thofe  of  fliep- 
herds  purfe,  filled  with  very  fmall  leaves  ; the  root 
is  a bunch  of  fibres.  The  whole  herb  is  ufed,  and 
though  befl  frefli,  does  not  lofe  all  its  virtues  by  be- 
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ing  dried.  An  infufion  of  it  drank  in  confiderable 
quantities,  operates  diuretically,  removes  obftruc- 
tions,  and  promotes  periodical  evacuations.  It  is  a 
pectoral,  and  efteemed  ferviceable  in  he6tic  and  con- 
fumptive  coughs. 

The  STAR  THISTLE  grows  wild  on  commons 
and  by  high-ways  ; it  is  about  two  feet  bigli  ; the 
ftalks  are  round,  folidjwhitilh,  and  very  much  divided 
into  branches  ; the  greater  part  of  the  leaves  fpring 
immediately  from  the  root,  which  they  encompafs  in 
a kind  of  circle,"  fpreading  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground  ; they  are  of  an  oblong  form,  and  divided  or 
cut  along  the  fides  quite  to  the  middle  rib  ; the  few 
Jeav^es  which  grow  on  the  vftalk  are  fmaller  ; the 
flowers  ftand  very  thick  upon  the  branches,  they  are 
of  a red  or  purple  colour,  are  of  the  form  of  thirties, 
and  growing  out  of  fcaly  heads,  each  fcale  terminat- 
ing in  a iharp  thorn  ; the  flowers  go  off  in  down, 
which  contain  flat  white  feeds  ; the  root  is  tingle, 
about  the  fize  of  a man’s  finger,  runs  deep  into  the 
ground,  and  is  covered  with  a thick  bark  or  rind. 
A ffrong  infufion  of  the  root  is  recommended  for  the 
ffone,  gravel,  colic,  jaundice,  and  other  diforders  oc- 
cafioned  by  obftrudions,  which  it  removes,  operating 
by  urine.  , 

Garden  TANSY  is  only  found  in  gardens  ; it  rifes 
about  two  feet  high  ; root  is  large,  ffringy,  and 
fibrous  ; the  ftalks  are  round,  eredl,  and  of  a light 
green  : the  leaves  are  large,  yellowtfh,  and  winged  : 
each  having  feveral  pairs  of  fmaller  leaves  fet  on. 
each  fide  of  a common  rib,  and  terminating  with  an 
one  • each  of  thefe  is  narrow,  long,  pointed  and  in- 
dented at  the  edges ; the  flowers,  which  grow  in 
large  duffers  at  the  fummits  of  the  ifalks,  are  round, 
yellow,  and  naked.  The  whole  plant  has  a ftrong, 
frefli,  cheering  fmell.  A ffrong  infufion  of  the  leaves, 
frefli  gathered,  operate  by  urine,  and  remove  obffruc- 
tions  of  the  liver,  fplcen,  and  other  inteftines  ; it  alfo 
greatly,  promotes  the  monthly  difcharges;  The 
fiow’ers,  dried,  powdered,  and  mixed  with  treacle, 
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are  commonly  given  to  deftroy  worms^  and  very  often 
produc-e  that  effedl. 

Milk  THISTLE,  or  Lady’s  Thiftle,  grows  com- 
monly by  road  fides  and  on  banks,  and  its  appearance 
is  remarkably  elegant  ; the  leaves,  which  rife  imme- 
diately from  the  root,  are  in  fome  inftances  two  feet 
long,  more  than  one  broad,  and  of  a beautiful  dark 
green,  fpotted  or  variegated  all  over  in  irregular 
figures,  with  a milky  whitenefs  ; the  leaves  are  prickly 
and  indented  deeply  at  the  edges,  and  they  fpread 
themfelves  round  the  root,  in  a compafs  of  more  than 
a yard  diameter,  but  lying  near  the  ground,  are  apt 
to  be  over  fproad  with  duft  ; in  the  centre  of  the 
leaves  rife  a Tingle  ftalk  which  grows  four  or  five  feet 
high,  is  round,  thick,  very  ftrong,  erefit,  and  divided 
at  the  top  into  feveral  branches  ; the  leaves  on  the 
ftaiks  refemble  thofe  from  tho  root,  and  are  variegated 
with  white  in  the  fame  manner  ; at  the  top  of  the 
flalks  grow  the  flowers,  which  differ  only  in  fize  from 
thofe  of  other  thirties,  being  twice  as  large,  and  much 
more  beautiful ; the  flowery  part  is  of  a dark  but  fine 
purple : the  head  itfelf  confifts  of  beautiful  fcales, 
each  terminating  in  a Angle  and  very  ftrong  prickle, 
and  thefe  fcales  are  perfedfly  regular  in  their  fize  and 
order  ; the  root  is  long  and  large,  .running  deep  into 
the  ground  ; the  feeds  are  flat,  oblong,  and  white, 
inclofed  in  a confiderable  quantity  of  down.  An  in- 
fufion  of  the  frefli  roots  and  feeds  is  recommended  to 
remove  obflruflions,  and  cure  the  jaundice  and  drop- 
fy  ; it  operates  by  urine.  The  feeds,  in  an  emulfion 
with  barley  water,  are  faid  to  give  relief  in  pleuri- 
fies.  The  young  leaves,  with  the  prickles  cut  off,  are 
fometimes  boiled  by  w^ay  of  cabbage,  and  are  highly 
extolled  both  for  wholefomenefs  and  delicacy  of 
tafle. 

The  TEAZLE  is  a tall  plant,  com  mop  in  banks, 
under  hedges,  and  by  road  Tides.  It  fometimes  rifes 
jjx  feet  high  ; the  flaik  is  Tingle,  large,  white,  very, 
ftrong,  fomewhat  prickly,  and  much  branched  to- 
ward^ the  top  ^ the  leaves  grow  two  together,  and 
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cncompafs  the  ftalk  at  the  bale,  forming  a hollow 
there  which  catches  and  retains  the  rain,  and  thcfe 
leaves  alfo  are  prickly  on  the  under  parts  along  the 
ribs ; the  flowers,  which  are  fmall  and  reddifli,  groW' 
on  heads  as  large  as  an  apple,  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
of  a pale  colour  ; the  root  is  thick  and  fibrous,  and 
the  tafte  of  it  bitter.  An  infufion  of  this  root,  which 
is  bcfl  frefli,  flrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  excites  an 
'appetite.  It  is  alfo  recommended  as  effectual  in  re- 
moving obflru6'tioris  of  the  liver,  and  curing  the; 
jaundice.  'I  he  water  which  ftands  in  the  hollow  of  the 
leaves,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a good  eye-water  in 
cafes  of  inflammations,  and  it  is  alfo  efleemed  cof- ' 
inetic,  and  powerful  in  taking  away  freckles.  There- 
is  alfo  another  kind  of  teazle,  cultiyated  for  the  fake 
of  the  heads,  which  are  ufed  in  drefling  cloth  ; this 
polfeifes  the  fame  virtue  as  the  other,  nor  do  they  dif- 
fer materially  in  appearance. 

THYME  is  a plant  univerfally  known,  being  kept 
in  every  kitchen  garden  ; the  ftalk  which  is  hard'and 
woody,  feldom  exceed  eight  or  ten  inches  in  height; 
the  branches  are  extremely  numerous;  leaves  are  fmall 
of  a dark  green,  and  Hand  in  pairs  at  the  joints  ; the 
flowers  grow  in  a kind  of  loofe  fpikes  at  the  tops  of 
the  flalks  ; the  root  is  a bunch  of  fibres,  round  a 
woody  continuation  of  flem  ; the  whole  plant  has  a 
ftrong  agreeable  fmell,  and  a warm  aromatic  tafte. 
An  infufion  of  the  frefli  tops  of  thyme,  is  efteemed 
ferviceable  in  afthmas  and  fuch  oppreffions  of  the 
lungs  as  are  occaftoned  by  tough  phlegm.  It  is  alfo 
recommended  as  a remedy  for  nervous  complaints  ; 
but  the  wild  thyme,  called  mother  of  thyme,  is  pre- 
ferable for  this  purpofe.  The  oil  made  from  thyme 
cures  the  tooth-ache,  a drop  or  two  of  it  being  put 
upon  a little  cotton  and  applied  to  the  tooth  ; this 
is  generally  fubftituted  for  oil  of  origanum  or  marjo- 
ram. 

TORMENTIL — The  root  of  this  plant  is  large  in 
proportion  to  the  flze  of  the  plant,  fometimes  crooked 
and  knobby,  reddifli  within,  but  brown  without 
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and  fibix)us ; the  ftalks  are  feven  or  eight  inches  long, 
round,  of  a brownifli  colour,  but  too  ilender  and  fee-  i 
ble  to  be  upright.  Five  and  fometimes  feven  feaves  \ 
(land  together  at  a joint,  which  all  rife  from  the  fame 
bafe ; thefe  are  narrow,  long,  pointed,  of  a dark 
green,  and  indented  at  the  ends.  The  dowers,  which 
arexonipofed  of  each  four  leaves,  are  fmall,  but  of  a 
beautiful  Ihining  yellow,  grow  on  flender  foot  dalles, 
and  refemble  in  fliape  and  colour  the  flowers  of 
crowfoot,  but  are  of  a much  lefs  fize.  The  feed  is  ' 
fmali,  and  ftands  naked  on  the  cup.  It  is  found  on 
commons  and  by  wood  fides,  and  flowers  in  the  fum- 
men  months.  The  root  only  is  ufed  medicinally  • it  is 
bed  dried,  and  may  be  given  in  powder  or  decoction. 
The  powder  is  recommended  to  redrain  diarrhaeas 
and  dyfenteries  ; it  is  alfo  good  agaihd  the  bleeding 
of  the  piles^  bjoody  dools,  and  the  overflowings  of 
the  monthly  difeharges.  This  root,  cut  in  pieces, 
and  added  to  hartfliorn  drink  in  the  boiline,  in,  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a pint,  gives  it  a plealmg 
colour,  and  corpmunicates  its  virtues.  The  rout  is  , 
faid  to  be  cordial  as  well  as  adringent,  and  to  pro- 
motes perfpiration  gently.  And  the  decoftion  jud  ’ 
mentioned  is  thought  ferviceable  in  fuch  fevers  as  are 
attended  with  purgings,  which  it  checks  moderately, 
at  the  fame  time  abates  the  fever.  A gargle  of  this 
deco£tion  is  faid  to  faden  the  teeth  which  are  loofe,  ' 
and  to  help  the  falling  of  the  uvula. 

TREFOIL  is  a plant  common  in  our  meadows  , 
and  fields,  and  univerfally  known.  It  grows  ten  or  ^ 
twelve  inches  high  ; the  dalk  is  round,  but  not  up-  • 
right;  thp  principal  leaves  rife  immediately  from  the 
root,  and  dand  three  together  on  long  hairy  foot 
dalks,  each  of  thefe  is  of  an  oval  dgure,  but  pointed  ; 
they  are  of  a deep  green  above,  but  paler  under-  , 
jieath,  and  have  generally  a white  fpot  in  the  centre  f 
of  each  leaf;  the  leaves  on.  the  daik  are  nearly  of  j 
the  fame  form,  but  confiderably  lefs  ; the  flowers,  J 
which  dand  at  the  tops,  in  a fort  of  diort,  round,  thick  J 
fpikes,  are  fmali,  and  of  a purple  colour  ^ they  are  | 
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fucceeded  by  little  flat  pods,  each  containing  two  or 
three  fmall  round  yellowifh  feeds.  An  infufion  of 
the  flowers,  frefli  gathered,  is  faid  to  be  good  for 
fluxes  and  dyfentenes,  and  to  reftrain  the  bleeding 
of  the  piles  ; the  infufion  of  the  flowers  operates  diu* 
retically,  and  relieves  the  ftrangury  and  heat  of  urine. 
They  are  alfo  fometimes  applied  in  poultices  to  inflam- 
ed tumours. 

The  TURNIP  is  a plant  well  known  in  fields  and 
gardens;  the  root  is  generally  round,  yellow,  which 
is  efteemed  the  befl,  or  white  though  fometimes 
purplifli  on  the  oipper  part ; the  leaves  are  of  con- 
fiderable  length  and  breadth,  of  a dark  green,  deeply 
cut  at  the  edges,  and  blunt  and  round  at  the  extre- 
mities ; the  (talks  are  three  feet  high,  round,  fmooth, 
flrong,  ere6t,  branched,  and  furniflied  with  fmaller, 
fmooth  and  undivided  leaves  ; the  flowers  are  four 
leaved,  yellow,  and  of  inconfiderable  fize  ; they  (land 
in  long  fpikes,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long,  flender 
pods,  containing  many  round  black  feeds.  The  roots 
are  commonly  eaten,  and  very  wholefome  ; they  alfo 
poffefs  medicinal  virtues  ; they  may  be  cut  into  flices 
and  (tewed,  or  baked,  with  fugar,  or  fugar  candy,  till 
their  juice,  with  the  (ugar,  becomes  a fyrup;  and 
this  is  a good  peftorak  medicine,  and  ferviceable  to 
relieve  coughs  and  (hortnels  of  breath  ; and  a poul- 
tice of  thefe  roots  is  an  admirable  remedy  for  chil- 
blains, and  may  alfo  be  waflied  with  the  water  in 
which  they  have  been  boiled,  and  thefe  applications 
feldom  fail  of  giving  relief.  - 

Garden  VALERIAN — Though  this  plant  is  a na- 
tive of  the  Alps,  and  other  mountainous  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  yet  it  is  common  in  our  gardens. 
It  grows  to  three  feet  high  ; the  (talk  is  ere6t,  round, 
channelled,  and  hollow;  the  leaves,  which  fpring 
immediately  from  the  root,  are  of  confiderable  fize, 
and  fome  of  them  are  divided  deeply  on  each  fide, 
though  others  are  intire  ; but  they  all  terminate  in  ob- 
tufe  points,  and  are  not  indented  at  the  edges.  Thofe, 
•n  the  (talks  are  fmaller,  and  are  all  deeply  cut  with- 
out 
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out  exception  ; the  ftalks  divide  as  they  rife  Into  fe- 
veral  branches^  each  of  which  has  a leaf  at  its  fepara- 
tion  from  the  Hem  ; at  the'tops  of  thefe  branches 
Rand  the  flowers  in  large  tufts  or  clufters  ^ they  are 
fmall  and  white,  each  confining  of  along  narrow 
tube,  and  are  fucceeded  by  channelled  feeds  with 
downy  tops.  The  root  is  about  the  fize  of  a man’s 
finger^  is  fibrous,  and  of  a brown  colour  ; it  creeps 
juft  under  the  fnrface  of  the  ground,  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance like  a caterpillar  with  many  legs  ; it  emits 
a ftrong  fmell,  and  particularly  when  it  is  dried. 
This  root  is  ufed  medicinally.  A decoQion  of  it  is 
given  in  malignant  and  contagious  fevers,  and  in 
fuppreflions  of  the  monthly  difcharges,  and  other  ob- 
ftruftions.  It  adls  as  a perfpirative,  and  works  alfo 
by  urine.  It  iscordial  to  the  ftomach,  and  ufsful  in 
all  nervous  diforders. 

Wild  VALERIAN  is  a native  of  Great  Britain, 
and  is  found  in 'moift  woods,  wet  ditches,  and  other 
watery  places  j it  is  not  wholly  unlike  the  garden 
valerian  in  its  figure  and  growth,  and  pDffefles  great 
virtues  ; it  rifes  a yard  high  ; the  ftalks  are  rounds 
channelled,  ere6t,  holk)w,  and  of  a light  green  ; the 
leaves  are  large  and  handfome  ; they  are  winged,  and 
confift  each  of  fe veral  pairs  of  final ler,  fet  on  a com- 
mon rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end ; thefe  wings 
are  long,  narrow,  indented  at  the  edges,  of  a pale 
green  colour,  and  fomewhat  hairy  ^ the  flowers  ftand 
in  large  tufts  or  clufters  at  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  are 
fmall,  and  of  a pale  purple  colour ; the  feeds  refem- 
ble  thofe  of  the  garden  kind  ; the  root  is  white,  and 
is  compofed  of  a great  many  thick  firings  or  fibres  ; 
it  is  of  a very  ftrong  and  difagreeable  fmell,  and  this  is 
much  increafed  by  its  being  dried.  The  root  is  ufed 
medicinally,  and  given  in  powder  or  infufion,  is  an 
admirable  medicine  in  nervous  diforders.  It  is  even 
faid  that  it  will  cure  epilepfy  ; but  its  good  cflects  in 
head-aches,  deprelTion  or  fpirits,  and  tremblings  of 
the  limbs,  are  unqueftionable  j in  fuch  cafes  few  me- 
dicines are  fo  efficacious. 

VERVAIN 
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VERVAIN  is  a wild  plant  found  commonly  about 
path-ways,  and  by  the  road-fide the  root  is  white, 
{lender,  fpreading  and  fibrous : it  grows  two  feet 
high : the  ftalks  are  numerous,  fquare,  ftrong,  fome- 
what  hairy,  and  frequently  brown  or  purplilh  : the 
leaves,  which  grow  in  pairs  at  each  joint,  are  of  an 
oblong  form,  narrow,  cut  in  at  the  edges,  of  a dull 
green  colour,  and  of  a wrinkled  and  rough  appearance : 
the  flowers,  which  are  compofed  of  one  leaf  cut  into 
five  parts,  are  white,  tinged  with  purple  : they  grow 
in  a long  fpike,  on  which  are  flowers,  buds,  and  the 
remaining  cups  or  feed-veflels,  but  only  two  or  three 
flowers  are  open  at  a time:  each  feed  cup  contains 
fourfmall  longifh  feeds.  An  infufion  of  the  frefli  tops 
is  recommended  to  remove  obftruftions  of  the  liver 
and  fpleen,  and  to  relieve  the  jaundice,  dropfy,  and 
gout.  It  is  a cordial  to  the  ftomach,  and  nervous 
complaints  are  faid  to  be  removed  by  a continued  ufe 
•of  it.  It  has  been  alfo  highly  extolled  of  late  for  the 
cure  of  fcrophulous  complaints,  and  a treatife  hath 
been  written  to  recommend  the  ufe  of  it  externally 
and  internally. 

The  VINE,  a plant  or  fhrub  too  common  in  our 
gardens  to  require  a very  particular  defcription  : it  is 
weak  and  unable  to  fupport  itfelf : in  this  country  it 
generally  grows  againft  walls,  but  in  thofe  countries 
where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  purpofes  of  making  wine, 
it  is  trained  in  efpaliers  ; the  trunk  and  branches  are 
covered  with  a rough  bark  ; the  branches  are  long  and 
flraggling ; the  leaves  are  round  in  the  whole  figure, 
but  are  deeply  cut  into  five  or  feven  divifions  i the 
flowers  are  fcarce  obfervable : the  fruit  is  round  or 
oblong,  juicy,  and  produced  in  large  bunches: 
though  no  part  of  the  vine  itfelf,  as  it  grows  with  us 
is  ufed  medicinally,  the  feveral  kinds  of  wine  produ- 
ced from  the  grape  are,  in  many  diforders,  medicines 
of  themfelves,  the  red' wines  in  particular  in  putrid 
difeafes  ; the  dried  fruit  all'o  in  the  form  of  raifins  and 
currants,  are  in  conftant  use;  the  dilferent  kinds,  of 
raifins  are  cured  differently,  fqme  being  left  to  ury  on 
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the  vines  after  the  ftems  of  the  branches  are  almoft 
cut  afunder , and  others,  fuch  as  the  Malaga,  being 
cut  off,  dipped  in  a boiling  lye  made  from  the  allies 
of  vine  cuttings^  and  then  expofed  to  the  fun  to  dry ; 
but  thefe  and  currants  poifefs  the  fame  virtues,  are 
good  in  coughs,  tendernefs  of  the  lungs,  and  con- 
fumptions.  alfo  great  fweeteners  of.  the 

blood,  and  are  a very  wholefome  food  with  bread  or 
bifcuit  for  perfons  of  fcorbutic  or  fcrophulous  habits. 
The  bell  vinegar  is  alfo  the  produce  of  the  grape,  be- 
ing the  wine  turned  four ; and  fpirit  of  wine  and 
brandy  of  the  very  bell  kinds  are  proc  jred  from  wine 
by  diftillation.  The  fubllance  called  tartar,  of  which 
that  mod  excellent  medicine  the  cream  of  tartar  is 
only  the  faJt  particles  of  the  grape,  which  adhere  to 
the  wine  cafks  : fo  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  vine 
for  more  and  better  medicines  than  to  any  vegetable 
produflion  whatfoever. 

VIOLE  T, — Though  this  plant  grows  wild  in  our 
woods  and  hedges,  yet  is  its  fimpie  fragrance  fupe- 
rlor  to  all  the  richeft  perfumes  of  the  Ead.  The  dalks 
are  round,  creeping,  and  a green  colour ; they  feldorn 
become  ereH,  but  fpread  themfelves  upon  the  ftirface 
of  the  ground,  and  take  root  at  the  joints.  The  leaves 
fpring  from  thefe  rooted  parts ; they  are  large,  and 
Rand  on  long  foot  dalks,  They  are  of  the  fliape  of  an 
inverted  heart,  indented  round  the  edges,  and  of  a 
dark  green  colour-  The  flowers,  each  of  which  con- 
fids  of  five  leaves,  are  of  a deep  and  beautiful  purple, 
with  a fpur  or  heel  of  the  fame  colour  ; they  ftancl 
fjngly  on  flender  foot  ftalks  which  rife  among  the 
leaves,  and  are  covered  by  them.  The  flowers  are 
ufed  medicinally;  boiling  v/ater  is  to  be  poured  upon 
them  in.  a quantity  jufl  fuflicient  to  cover  them  ; and 
after  flanding  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  it  is  to  be 
drained  ofl';  fugar  is  then  to  be  added  to  it  in  the 
proportion  of  two  pounds  to  a pint  of  the  liq  or,  and 
this  being  melted  over  the  fire,  makes  the  fyrup  of 
violets.  This  is  an  excellent  gentle  purge  for  children, 
and  good-  in  pains  of  the  bread  and  lungs,  being 
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cooling  and  moiftening.  The  leaves,  dried,  are  ufed 
in  deco6lions  for  clyfters,  and  make  ane  ointment 
for  inflammations.  An  infufion  of,  it  operates  by 
urine,  and  is  efteemed  a remedy  for  the  ftone  and 
gravel,  but  the  feed  is  preferred  for  thefe  com- 
plaints 

VIPERS’s  BUGLOSS,  is  aplant  which  grows  wild 
about  our  path  ways,  and  on  the  banks  of  hedges  and 
ditches  ; it  rifes  a foot  or  eighteen  inches ; the  ftalk 
is  round,  large,  firm,  ere6i:,  and  fomewhat  haira ; it 
is  <3f  a light  afli-colour,  marked  with  fpots  and  lines 
of  blue,  red,  and  purple.  The  leaves,  which  are  long 
and  narrow,  are  rough,  and  of  a dark,  dull  green  ; 
they  are  bre^ad  and  blunt  at  the  points,  and  are  with- 
out foot-ftalks  ; the  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a beau- 
tiful blue,  with  red  threads  in  the  middle,  and  grow 
in  fpikes  curled  inwards  ; they  are  each  fucceeded  by 
four  rough  feeds,  which  have  been  compared  in  fliape 
and  appearance  to  viper's  heads.  The  root  grow 
deep  in  the  earth,  but  it  is  not  much  branched  ; it  is 
large,  and  of  a brown  colour.  The  leaves  are  ufed 
medicinally  5 thofe  which  grow  from  the  root  are  pre- 
ferred. An  infufion  of  them  is  accounted  cordial  and 
perfpirative  ; it  is  recommended  in  fevers,  and  a- 
gainfl;  head-achs,  and  all  nervous  complaints.  The 
ancients  efteemed  it  not  only  an  antidote  but  a pre- 
ventive to  the  poifons  communicated  by  the  bites  of 
vipers  and  other  venomous  reptiles ; and  they  had  a 
notion  that  holding  the  plant  in  the  hand  a fliort  time 
would  prevent  the  approach  of  any  venomous  crea- 
ture for  that  day. 

The  WALNUT  TREE,  is  common  in  gardens, 
walks,  and  plantations.  It  grows  to  a conliderable 
fize,  and  is  much  branched  : the  leaves  are  of  the 
winged  kind,  very  large  and  long;  each  confifts  of  a 
double  row  of  fmaller,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  : 
each  of  the  fmall  leaves  is  of  an  oval  figure,  of  a fad- 
ing colour,  and  of  an  agreeable  fmell : the  flowers 
are  fmall,  yellowifli,  and  grow  in  loofe  catkins  : the 
nuts  grow  two  or  three  together,  and  are  covered 
4X2  with 
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with  a green  thick  coat,  beneath  which  is  a hard 
wrinkled  fhell,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
contains  a white  fweet  kernel,  inclofed  in  , a thin,  bit** 
ter  acrid  fkin.  The  bark  of  the  walnut  tree  is  efteem- 
ed  a good  emetic,  and  may  either  be  given  green  in 
intafion,  or  dried  in  powder ; it  operates  eafily  and 
brifkiy.  The  tkin  which  covers  the  kernel  has  aa 
aftringent  quality,  and  is  good  againft  fluxes.  The 
green  nuts,  preferved,  have  been  efteemed  a good 
antidote  againft  infedlion  3 and  the  oil,  exprefled  from 
the  kernel,  a powerful  remedy  for  the  gravel  and 
Hone. 

Rue-leaved  WHITLOW  GRASS  is  a fmall  wild 
plant  appearing  early  in  the  fpring  on  the  tops  of 
old  walls  and  low  houfes  ; it  is  red,  and  not  more 
than  four  inches  high  ; the  (talks  are  round,  ereft, 
and  fomewhat  hairy  ; and  they  are  covered  with  fat 
clammy  matter,  which  makes  them  (tick to  the  fingers 
in  handling  ; the  leaves  are  fmall,  and  of  the  fame 
colour  as  the  (talks ; they  are  each  divided  into 
three  parts  at  the  extremity,  the  middle  divifion  be- 
ing the  longefl  ; they  are  fet  on  the  (talks  without  re- 
gularity, and  are  thick,  fiat,  and  clammy  in  handling, 
like  the  ftalks;  the  flowers,  which  grow  at  the  tops 
of  the  branches,  confi(t  each  of  five  fmall  leaves,  andf 
are  of  a very  bright  white  ; they  are  fucceeded  by 
round  full  feed  veffels,  containing  a number  of  very 
fmall  feeds;  and  as  foon  as  thefe  are  ripened, the  plant 
withers,  and  is  not  difcovered  again  till  the  fucceed- 
ing  (pring.  The  whole  of  this  plant,  fre(h  gathered, 
is  laid  to  be  medicinal,  and  a ftrong  infufion  of  it  is  a 
very  great  fweetener  of  the  blood.  It  is  recommend- 
ed as  an  excellent  remedy  againfi;  every  fpecies  of 
the  fcurvy,  and  the  accounts  of  its  having  cured  the 
king’s  evil  fcem  to  be  well  attefted.  For  this  latter- 
diforder  a fyrup  may  be  made  of  its  exprelfed  juice, 
or  a very  firong  infufion  of  it  may  be  boiled  to  a fy- 
rup. A conferve  may  alfo  be  made  of  the  leaves,  as 
we  have  diredied  for  wood  forrel ; indeed  it  (liould 
be  preferved  for  ufe  in  each  of  thefe  ways,  as  the 
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dried  plant  has  very  little  virtue,  and  it  can  only  be 
procured  frelh  during  a very  fmall  part  of  the  year.' 

WINTER  GREEN  is  a plant  which  grows  wild 
in  the  woods  in  fome  parts  of  England,  particularly 
the  weftern  and  northern  countries,  but  is  not  very 
common  ; the  ftalk,  which  is  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  high,  is  round,  large,  and  ereft,  and  totally 
without  leaves,  all  which  fpring  immediately  from 
the  root,  and  are  naked,  round,  of  a dark  green,  and 
a flefliy  fubllance,  refembling  in  figure  thofe  of  the 
pear  tree  ; they  ftand  each  on  a feparate  foot  flalk 
two  or  three  inches  long  ; the  flowers,  which  ftand 
one  above  another  in  loofe  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks,  are  fmall,  of  a glofly  white,  and  each  compofed 
of  five  leaves  ; they  are  fucceeded  by  fliarp  pointed 
feed  veflels  full  of  very  minute  feeds  ; the  root  cori- 
fifts  a of  quantity  of  ftrong  and  white  fibres.  A ftrong 
deco6tion  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  with  a piece  of 
cinnamon  added  in  the  boiling,  and  the  addition  of  a 
fourth  part  of  red  wine  is  given  with  fuccefs  to  check 
overflowings  of  the  periodical  discharges,^  bloody 
ftools,  and  other  internal  haemorrhages ; it  is  alfo 
highly  recommended  for  ulcers  in  the  kidnies,  blad- 
der, or  urinary  paflages  and  bloody  urine  ^ and  for  in- 
ward wounds  and  bruifes,  which  occafion  any  dif- 
charge  of  blood. 

' WO  AD,  is  a plant  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers  ; and  though  it  is  com- 
monly found  in  places  near  thofe  where  it  has  been 
/own,  growing  apparently  wild,  yet  it  is  not  properly 
a native  of  this  country  : it  grows  tall  and  upright, 
and  makes  an  handfome  figure  : the  ftalk,  which  is 
round,  large,  ftrong,  creSt,  and  upright,  grows  four 
feet  high,  but  is,  in  general,  fo  wholly  covered  with 
leaves,  that  fcarce  any  part  of  it  is  vifible : thefe 
leaves  are  of  confiderable  length  and  breadth,  large  at 
the  bafes,  where  they  fpring  from  the  ftems,  without 
any  foot  ftalks,  and  narrower  all  the  way  to  the  extre- 
mities : they  are  of  a green  colour  with  a call  of  blue, 
and  they  fill  the.  whole  plant  to  the  top,  in  fueh  a 
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manner  as  to  give  it  a rich  appearance  5 the  flowers, 
which  are  fmall  and  yellow,  ftand  in  great  numbers 
about  the  tops  of  the  (talks,  on  a multitude  of  fmall 
branches,  into  which  the  (talk  is  there  divided  : they 
are  fucceeded  by  little  feed-veffels,  full  of  very  fmall 
feeds : the  root  is  long  and  large.  Though  this  plant 
is  cultivatdd  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers,  yet  its 
medicinal  virtues  demand  great  refpe6t.  The  frefh 
tops  of  the  (talks,  before  the  flowers  appear,  are 
thought  to  contain  the  highe(t  virtues,  and  an  infufion 
of  thefe  is  excellent  in  removing  ob(tru6rions  of  the 
liver  and  fpleen.  It  operates  by  urine,  but  the  ufe 
of  it  mult  be  continued  a confiderable  time  ; diforders 
which  approach  by  (low  degrees  cannot  be  expedted 
to  yield  to  the  fir(t  attacks  of  the  moit  efflcacious  me- 
dicine. 

Common  WORMWOOD,  is  a plant  frequently 
found  in  lanes,  and  by  way-(ides,  in  many  parts  of 
England  : the  root  is  large  and  woody,  and  the  (tern 
divides  into  many  (talks,  or  branches,  which  are 
round,  channelled,  (trong,  and  of  a light  colour  : the 
leaves  are  large  and  winged  ; they  are  divided  into 
a number  of  fmall  parts,  an  odd  one  of  which  termi- 
nates each  leaf ; they  are  of  a pale  green  above,  but 
whiti(h  or  hoary  underneath,  and  (land  on  the  (talks 
without  order  ; many  of  the  fame  figuer,  but  larger, 
fpring  from  the  root,  and  thefe  continue  green  during 
winter : the  flowers  grow  in  a kind  of  loofe  fpikes 
at  the  tops  of  the  (talks : they  are  fmall,  yellowilh, 
naked  and  very  numerous ; each  of  them  is  Succeeded 
by  feveral  very  fmall  feeds  ; the  whole  plant  is  of  fo 
very  bitter  a ta(te,  that  it  is  even  proverbial.  A 
flight  infufion  of  the  tops  of  the  plant,  frefh  gathered, 
is  faid  to  be  excellent  for  all  diforders  of  the  ftomach  ; 
to  prevent  (icknefs  after  meals,  create  an  appetite, 
and  reftore'  a lo(t  one ; but  if  it  be  made  ftrong,  it 
will  not  only  be  fo  unpalatable  as  to  render  it  impof- 
fible  to  take  it,  but  will  alfo  offend  the  ftomach. 
The  tops  and  flowers  may  be  dried  and  powdered, 
and  in  this  (late  are- recommended  as  a cure  for  agues : 
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and  a£i:  in  the  deilr uftion  of  worms  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  ^orm  feed,  and  are  altogether  as  efficacious. 
The  juice  of  thofe  large  leaves  of  wormwood,  which 
fpring  from  the  root  before  the  ftalk.  appears,  is  pre- 
fcribed  as  a remedy  for  the  dropfy  and  jaundice,  as 
it  removes  obftrutfions,  and  works  powerfully  by 
urine. 

Sea  WORMWOOD  is  a plant  generally  found 
in  our  fait  marlhes,  and  about  ditches  where  the  tide 
flows  ; it  very  much  refembles  the  common  worm- 
wood in  appearance,  but  the  diviiions  of  the  leaves 
are  much  fmgller,  and  the  whole  plant  of  an  inferior 
fize  ; the  ftalks  are  woody,  ftrong  and  ere61:,  about 
eighteen  inche^^high,  and  much  branched  : the  leaves 
as  well  as  the  brandies,  are  whitifli  and  hoary : the 
flowers  ftand  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  tops  of  the  ftalks, 
and  arc  fmall  and  naked,  diftering  very  little  from 
thofe  of  the  common  wormwood,  except  in  fize  ; the 
tafte  of  this  pl^nt,  though  Litter,  is  lefs  difagreeabie 
than  that  of  the  common  wormwood,  and  it  has  a 
more  pleafant  and  arornatic  fmell,  7 he  tops  may  be 
ufed  frefli  gathered,  or  the  leaves  and  ftems  dried. 
It  is  fometimes  called  Roman  wormwood  in  the  mar- 
kets and  (hops,  and  is  commonly  uled  for  the  other, 
polfeffing  the  fame  general  virtues  ; indeed  the  two 
kinds  already  mentioned,  and  that  which  follows, 
have  them  in  common ; but  the  firft  or  common 
wormwood  is  the  moft  unpleafant  to  the  tafte,  and 
difagrees  moft  with  the  ftomach  ; 'and  the  three 
kinds  have  different  degrees  of  excellence.  This  is 
better  than  the  common,  but  is  more  difagreeabie 
than  the  true  Roman  wormwood.  It  afts  as  a 
ftrengthener  to  the  ftomach,  affifts  digeftion  and  dif- 
charges  wind.  It  is  commonly  ufed  as  an  ingredient 
in  bitter  infufions  and  tin^lures,  but  is  a good  medi- 
cine of  itfelf ; and  the  infufion  of  it,  made  by  pouring 
boiling  water  upon  it,  letting  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold, 
and  then  ftraining  it  off  is  an  excellent  medicine  to 
create  an  appetite.  It  may  be  put  into  white  wine, 
' to 
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to  which  it  communicates  a pleafant  bitter  flavour, 
and  this  is  an  agreeable  way  of  taking  It. 

Roman  WORMWOOD  is  a more  delicate  plant 
than  the  former,  and  is  a native  of  warmer  climates,  but 
is  found  in  many  gardens  in  England  j it  rifes  to  the 
height  of  two  feet,  or  two  and  a half  y the  ftalk  is 
round,  fmooth,  folid,  ere61:,  of  a dulky  brown  colour, 
and  inclined  to  woody.  The  leaves,  which  ftand  ir- 
regularly on  the  ftalks,  are  fmall  and  divided,  into 
many  very  fine  parts,  they  are  hoary  both  above  and 
"below,  and  except  in  this  particular,  refemble  more 
the  leaves  of  the  common  fouthernwood  than  thofe 
of  the  other  wormwood  ; the  flowers  are  fmall,  of  a 
darker  colour  than  thofe  of  common  wormwood,  but 
much  lefs  ; they  are  very  numerous,  and  ftand  at 
the  extremities  of  the  ftalks,  in  long  and  large  fpikes; 
the  root  is  creeping,  and  fpreads  much,  it  is  com- 
pofed  principally  of  fibres  ; though  the  whole  plant 
has  a bitterifh  tafte,  yet  it  is  not  like  that  of  worm- 
wood, being  pleafantly  aromatic  : the  flowers  are 
bitter,  and  have  little  of  this  aromatic  flavour.  The 
tops  only  are  ufed  frefh,  but  the  whole  plant  dried  ; 
it  is  a gentle  and  moft  admirable  ftomachic,  but  it 
has  many  other  virtues  ; the  juice  of  the  frefli  tops 
is  efteemed  efficacious  to  remove  obltru6lions  of  the 
liver  and  fpleen,  and  other  internal  parts,  and  It  is 
faid  to  have  cured  the  dropfy  and  jaundice  without 
fbe  .aiSl^ange  of  any  other  ^ledicine, 
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VARIOUS  PREPARATIONS  OF  SIMPLES, 

FOR  PRESENT  USE. 

There  is  no  form  of  medicines  fent  from  the  apo- 
thecary, which  may  not  be  prepared  from  the  herbs 
of  our  own  growth,  in  the  fame  manner  as  from  fo- 
reign drugs.  Electuaries  may  be  made  with  the 
powders  of  thefe  barks,  roots,  and  feeds,  with  con- 
lerves  of  flowers,  and  of  the  tops  of  frefli  herbs  ; 
and  fyrups,  made  frpm  their  juices  and  infufions. 
In  the  fame  manner  their  boluffes'  may  be  made, 
which  are  only  fomeof  thefe  powders  mixed  up  with 
fyrup  ; and  alfo  their  droughts  and  juleps,  which  arc 
made  from  the  diftilkd  waters  of  thefe  herbs,  with 
or  without  fpirit,  thefe  fyrups  being  added,  and  the 
tinctures  of  the  roots  and  barks ; the  method  of  mak- 
ing which  is  explained  in  the  Appendix. 

But,  befides  thefe  feveral  forms  of  giving  them, 
there  are  others  much  more  fimple,  eafy  and  ready, 
and  thefe  are  generally  more  efficacious.  Thefe  may' 
■ be  arranged  under  three  kinds — juices,  infufions, 
and  deco^ions ; which  are  the  forms  of  giving  the  me- 
dicines moft  frequently  mentioned  in  the  herbal,  and 
in  which  there  is  lefs  trouble  than  in  the  others. 
They  are  not  indeed  contrived  for  fliew,  nor  Vv’ould 
■they  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  apothecary,  for  his 
profits  tm^v^d  be  fmall  upon  them  ; but  when  their 
dpfign  is  to  do 'good,  they  are  the  moft  to  be  chofen 
of  any. 

Juices  are  to  be  exprefled  from  leaves  or  roots  ; and 
in  order  to  this,  they  are  to  be  firft  beaten  in  a mor- 
tar. There  is  no  form  whatever  in  which  herbs  have 
' fo  much  effeCf,  and  yet  this  is  a method  unknown  in 
the  common  practice  of  phyfic. 

Thefe  are  to  be  obtained  in  fome  plants  from  the 
entire  berb,  as  in  water  crefles,  brooklime,  and  others 
that  have  juicy  ftalks  ; in  others  the  leaves  are  to  be 
ufed,  as  in  nettles,  and  the  like,  where  the  ftalk  is  dry 
and  yields  nothing  j but  is  troublefome  in  the  pre- 
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THE  METHOD  OF 
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paration,  When  the  juice  of  a root  is  to  behadjit  muft 
be  frelh  taken  up,  and  throughly  beaten.  A marble 
mortar  and  wooden  peftle,  ferve  beft  for  this  purpofe, 
for  any  thing  of  metal  is  improper  ; as  many  plants 
would  take  a tin61:ure  from  it,  and  the  juice  would 
be  fo  impregnated  with  it,  as  to  become  a different 
medicine,  and  probably  very  improper  in  the  cafe  in 
which  it  was  about  to  be  given. 

As  thefe  juices  have  fometimes  an  ill  tafle,-  and  as 
fome  of  them  are  apt  to  be  cold  upon  the  ftomach,  or 
otherwife  to  difagree  with  it,  there  are  methods  to 
be  nfed,  to  make  them  fit  better  upon  it ; and  in  fome 
cafes  thefe  increafe  their  virtues. 

When  the  thick  juice,  frefli  drawn  is  too  coarfe  for 
the  perfon’s  fromach,  it  may  be  fuffered  to  fettle  and 
grow  clear  : a little  fugar  may  be  added  alfo  in  beat- 
ing the  herb,  and  in  many  cafes,  as  in  thofe  juices 
given  for  the  fcurvy,  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange 
may  be  added,  which  will  greatly  improve  the 
flavour. 

To  the  roots,  it  is  often  proper  to  add  a little  wine' 
in  the  bruifing,  and  they  will  operate  the  better  for 
it.  Thus,  for  inflance,  the  juice  of  the  flower-de- 
luce  root  will  not  ftay  upon  many  ftomachs  alone, 
but  with  a little  white  wine  added  in  the  bruifing, 
all  becomes  eafy,  and  its  effects  are  not  the  lefs  for 
the  addition.  The  fame  addition  may  be  made  to 
fome  of  the  colder  herbs  ; and  if  a little  fugar,  and 
occafionally  a few  grains  of  powdered  ginger  be  add-  - 
ed,  there  will  be  fcarce  any  fear  of  the  medicine  dif- 
agreeing  with  the  ftomach,  and  its  effe6ls  will  be  the 
fame,  as  if  it  had  been  bruifed  and  prefled  alone.  , 
liifuflons  are  naturally  to  be  mentioned  after  the  ' 
juices,  for  they  are  in  many  cafes  ufed  to  fupply  ' 
their  place.  Juices  can  only  be  obtained  froip  frefli  j 
plants,  and  there  are  times  of  the  year  when  plants  jj 
are  not  to  be  had  in  that  ftate.  Recourfe  is  then  to  |j 
be  had  to  the  fliop,  inllead  of  the  field  ; the  plant 
whofe  juice  cannot  be  had,  is  there  to  be  found 
dried  and  preferved  j and  if  that  have  been  done  ac-  j 
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cording  to  the  full  extent  of  the  preceding  direfiioils, 
it  retains  a great  part  of  its  virtues ; in  tins  cafe  it  is 
to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  hot  water  being  poured  on 
it,  extra^ls  fo  much  of  its  qualities,  as  to  ftand  in  the 
place  of  the  other.  Often  indeed  the  virtues  are  the 
fame**:  in  fome  plants  they  are  greateft  from  the  in- 
fufiori*;  but  then  fome  others  loie  fo  much  in  drying, 
that  an  infulion  fcarce  has  any  thing.  But  it  is  not 
only  as,  a help  in  the  place  of  the  other,  that  this  pre- 
paration is  to  be  ufed,  for  infulions  are  very  proper 
from  many  frefh  herbs  ; and  are  of  great  virtue  from 
many  dry  ones,  of  which,  when  freth,  the  juice 
would  have  been  worth  little. 

Infufions  are  the  fitteft  forms  for  thofe  herbs  whofe 
qualities  are  light,  and  whofe  virtue  is  eafily  extrac- 
ted : in  this  cafe,  hot  water  poured  upon  them  takes 
up  enough  of  their  virtue,  and  none  is  loll  in  the  ope- 
ration : others  require  to  be  boiled  in  the  water. 
From  thefe  are  thus  made  what  We  call  decoftions  : 
and  as  thefe  laft  would  not  give  their  virtues  in  infu- 
fion,  fo  the  others  would  lofe  it  all  in  the  boiling.  It 
would  go  off  with  the  vapour.  VVe  know  very  well, 
that  the  diftilled  water  of  any  herb  is  only  the  vapour 
of  the  boiled  herb  caught  by  proper  veil'els,  and  cor- 
denfed  to  water  ; therefore,  whether  it  be  caught  or 
let  fly  away,  all  that  virtue  muft  be  loll  in  boiling. 
It  is  from  this,  that  fome  plants  are  fit  for  decoctions, 
and  fome  for  infufions.  There  are  fome,  which  if 
diftilled,  give  no  virtue  to  the  Water,  and  thefe  are 
fit  for  deco61ions,  which  will  retain  ail  their  virtue, 
as  biftort,  tormentil  roots,  and  the  like.  On  the 
contrary*  an  infulion  of  mint,  or  pennyroyal,  is  of  a 
flrong  tafle,  and  excellent  virtue  ; whereas  a decoc- 
tion ofthefe  herbs  is  difagreeable  or  good  for  nothing. 

There  are  herbs  alfo,  which  have  fo  little  juice, 
that  it  would  be  loll  in  the  operation.  An  infulion 
of  thefe  is  the  right  way  of  giving  them.  Thus  mo- 
ther of  thyme  is  a dry  little  herb,  from  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  get  any  juice,  and  when  gotten^,  it  would 
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pofTefs  very  little  of  its  virtues ; but  an  infufioh  of 
mother  of  thyme  poffefTes  it  entirely. 

Infufions  are  of  two  kinds  : they  are  either  prepar- 
ed in  quantity,  to  be  drank  cold,  or  they  are  drank 
as  they  are  made,  in  the  manner  of  tea.  This  laft 
method  is  the  beft,  but  people  will  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  do  it,  unlefs  the  tafte  of  the  herb  be  agree- 
able ; for  the  flavour  is  much  ftronger  hot  than  it  is 
cold. 

Infufions  in  the  manner  of  tea,  are  to  be  made  juft 
as  tea,  and  drank  with  a little  fugar  ; the  others  are 
to  be  made  in  this  manner : 

A frone  jar  is  to  be  fitted  with  a clofe  cover,  the 
herb,  whether  frefti  or  dried,  is  to  be.  cut  in  pieces, 
and  when  the  jar  has  been  fcalded  out  with  hot  wa- 
ter, it  is  to  be  put  in : boiling  water  Is  then  to  be 
pcmred  upon  it,  and  the  top  is  to  be  fixed  on  : it  is 
thus  to  (land  four,  five,  or  fix  hours,  or  a whole 
night,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ingredient,  and 
then  to  be  poured  off  clear. 

It  is  impoflible  to  direft  the  quantity  in  general  for 
thefe  infufions,  becaufe  much  more  of  fome  plants  is 
required  than  of  others  : for  the  moft  part,  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  a dried  plant,  or  two  ounces 
of  the  frefli  gathered.  The  belt  rule  is  to  fuit  it  to 
tjie  patient’s  llrength  and  palate.  It  is  intended  not 
to  be  difagreeable,  and  to  have  as  much  virtue  of  the 
herb  as  is- neceflary.  This  is  only  to  be  known  in 
each  kind  by  trial ; and  the  virtue  may  be  heighten- 
ed, as  well  as  the  flavour  mended  by  feveral  addi- 
tions. Of  .thefe,  fugar  and  a little  white  wine  are 
the  moft  familiar,  but  lemon-juice  is  often  very  fer- 
viceable,  as  we  find  in  fage-tea;  and  a few  drops  of 
oil  of  vitriol  gives  colour  and  ftrength  to  a tindlure  of 
roles.  Sait  of  tartar  makes  many  infufions  ftronger 
alfo  than  they  would  be,  but  it  gives  them  a very 
difagreeable  tafte.  It  is  therefore  fit  only  for  fuch  as 
are  to  be  taken  at  one  draught,  not  for  fuch  as  arc  to 
be  fwallo^ed  in  large  quantities  time  after  time. 

Among  the  herbs  that  yiejd  their  virtues  moft  com- 
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modioufly  by  infufion,  may  be  accounted  many  of 
thofe  which  are  pe6toral5  and  good  in  coughs,  as 
colts-foot,  ground-ivy,  and  the  like  : the  ligit  and 
aromatic,  good  in  nervous  diforders,  as  mother-of- 
thyme,  balm,  and  the  like.  The  bitters  are  good  in 
infufion,  but  difagreeable  in  decoSion  : thus  boiling 
.water  poured  upon  Roman  wormwood,  gentian 
root,  and  orange  peel,  makes  a very  excellent  bit- 
ter, It  need  only  ftand  till  the  liquor  is  cold,  and 
may  be  then  poured  off  for  ufe.  It  is  often  proper  to 
add  fome  purging  ingredient  to  this  bitter  infufion, 
and  a little  freih  poly-pody  root  excellently  anfwers 
that  purpofe,  without  fpoiling  the  tafle  of  the  medi- 
cine. 

Several  of  the  purging  plants  alfo  do  very  well  in 
infufion,  as  purging  flax  and  the  like  ; and  the  frefh 
root  of  polypody  alone  is  a very  good  one  ; a little 
lemon  juice  added  U the  I aft  named  infufion  does  no 
harm,  and  it  takes  off  what  is  difagre cable  in  the 
tafte,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  does  from  an  in- 
fufion of  fena.  Thus  we  lee  what  a great  number  of 
purpofes  may  be  anfwered  by  infufions,  and  they  are 
• the  moft  familiar  of  all  preparations.  Nothing  is  re- 
quired but  pouring  fome  boiling  water  upon  the 
plants,  frefh  or  dried,  as  already  diredled,  and  pour- 
ing it  off  again  when  cold. 

Deco6lions  are  contrived  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
infufions  upon  plants  which  are  of  fo  firm  a texture, 
that  they  will  not  eafily  yield  their  ufeful  parts.  In 
thefe  the  ingredients  are  to  be  boiled  in  the  wa- 
ter ; as  in  the  others,  the  boiling  water  was  to  be 
poured  over  them.  In  general,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
entire  plants,  whether  frefh  or  dried,  are  ufed  in  in- 
fufions ; and  roots  and  barks  in  decodlions. 

An  earthen  pipkin,  with  a clofe  cover,  is  the  befl 
veffel  for  preparing  thefe ; for  many  of  thofe  medi- 
cines which'  are  little  fufpe6ted  of  it,  will  take  a tinc- 
ture from  the  metal ; and  it  would  be  improper  to 
boil  them  in  a copper  pan,  and  it  is  too  common  a 
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cuftom,  to  beat  the  herbs  and  roots  in  a metal 
mortar. 

Frefh  roots  are  ufed  in  decoftlon,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  are  dried  3 and  the  barks,  and  other  ingredients 
in  like  manner.  When  the  frelh  are  ufed,  the  roots 
are  to  be  cut  into  thin  dices,  and  the  barks  and 
woods  fhould  be  fliaved  down ; as  to  the  leaves, 
. flowers,  and  entire  plants,  they  need  be  cut  fiightly. 
When  dry  ingredients  are  ufed,  the  roots  and 
barks  are  bed  pounded  to  pieces;  and  as  to  the  herbs 
and  flowers,  little  is  to  be  to  done  then),  and  in  gene- 
ral they  are  bell  added  towards  the  end  of  the  de- 
coction. 

It  is  always  bed  to  let  the  ingredients  of  a decoc- 
tion dand  in  cold  water  for  twelve  hours  before  it  is 
fet  on  the  fire,-  and  then  it  fhould  be  heated  gradu- 
ally, and  afterwards  kept  boiling  as  long  as  is  neceL 
fary  $ and  this  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  ingredi- 
ents. Generally  a quarter  of  an  hour  is  fnfficient, 
fometimes  much  longer  is  neceflary.  They  are  then 
to  be  drained  off  while^  they  are  hot,  prelfing  them 
bard,  and  the  liquor  fet  by  to  cool ; when  they  are 
throughly  cold,  they  are  to  be  poured  off  clear  from 
the  fediment,  for  they  always  become  clear  as  they 
cool,  and  fweetened  with  a little  fugar.  Frequently 
alfo,  it  is  proper  to  add  to  them  a little  white  wine, 
8S  well  as  to  the  infufions. 
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TEA 

Is  a foreign  fhrub  which  grows  to  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  and  full  of  branches : the  leaves  are  about  an 
inch  long,  near  half  an  inch  broad,  ferrated,  and 
terminating  in  a point.  The  traders  in  tea  distin- 
guifli  a great  many  kinds  of  it,  as  they  differ  in  co^ 
Jour,  flavour,  and  the  fize  of  the  leaf.  To  enume- 
rate the  feveral  fub-diflinftions  were  endlefs  ; the 
general  divifion  is  into  three  kinds,  the  ordinary  green 
tea,  the  finer  green,  and  the  bohea ; to  one  or  other 
of  which  all  the  other  kinds  may  be  referred.  The 
common  green  tea  has  fomewhat  fmall  and  crump- 
led leaves,  much  convoluted,  and  clofely  folded  to- 
gether in  the  drying.  Its  colour  is  a dufky  green, 
its  talie  fub-aflringent,  and  its  fmell  agreeable.  It 
gives  the  water  a ftrong  yellowifli  green  colour.  The 
fine  green  has  large  leaves,  lefs  rumpled  and  convo-r 
luted  in  the  drying,  and  more  lax  in  their  folds  ; it 
is  of  a paler  colour,  approaching  to  the  blue  green, 
of  an  extremely  pleafant  fmell,  and  has  a more 
aflringent,  yet  more  agreeable  tafle  than  the  former. 
It  gives  a pale  green  colour  to  water.  To  this  kind 
are  to  be  referred  all  the  higher-priced  green  teas, 
the  hyfon,  imperial,  &c.  The  bohea  confifls.of 
much  fmaller  leaves  than  either  of  the  other,  and 
thofe  more  crumpled  and  clofely  folded  than  m 
either.  It  is  of  a darker  colour  than  the  other,  often 
blackifli,  and  is  of  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  others, 
but  with  a mixed  fweetnefs  and  aftringency. 

Much  has  been  faid  on  tlie  ill  eflefts  of  tea  m 
diet.  They  are  no  doubt  numerous  ; but  they  pro- 
ceed rather  from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from 
any  bad  qualities  in  the  tea  itself.  Tea  is  now  the 
univerial  breakfafl  in  this  part  of  the  world  ; but  the 
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morning  is  furely  the  moft  improper  time  of  the  day 
for  drinking  it.  Moft  delicate  perfons,  who/  by  the 
bye,  are  the  greateft  tea  drinkers,  cannot  eat  any 
thing  in  the  morning.  If  fuch  perfons,  after  fading 
ten  or  twelve  hburs^  drink  four  or  five  cups  of  green 
tea  without  eating  almoft  any  bread,  it  muft  hurt 
them.  Good  tea,  taken  in  a moderate  quantity,  not 
too  ftrong,  nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an  empty 
ftomach,  will  feldom  do  harm  ; but  if  it  be  bad, 
which  is  often  the  cafe,  or  fubftituted  in  the  room  of 
folid  food,  it  muft  have  many  ill  effects. 

COFFEE.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Arabian, 
cahoua,  w^hich  fignifying  any  kind  of  liquor,  the  Ara- 
bians apply  it  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  to  that  w^hich 
is  drawn  from  the  berries  which  we  call  cofFeey  the 
beverage  in  which  they  most  delight.  The  tree  or 
fhrub  which  produces  coffee  is  fomewhat  of  the  jes- 
samine kind^  its  leaves  refembling  in  colour  and 
figure  thofe  of  the  bay-tree  ; the  fruit  is  a juicy  berry 
which  inclofes  two  feeds  of  a pale  colour  and  oval 
ftiape,  flat  on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other;  and 
thefe  join  on  the  flat  fides,  having  each  a fmall  fur- 
row to  admit  a kind  of  filament  or  thread,  w^hich 
pafles  from  the  ftem  of  the  fruit  to  the  oppofite  extre- 
mity, The  coffee  tree  is  a native  of  Arabia  Felix, 
and  probably  of  the  ifland  of  Java  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
where  it  is  now  cultivated  in  confiderable  quantities, 
producing  thofe  feeds,  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  berries,  which  are  imported  into  England 
under  the  name  of  the  East  India  cofl'ee,  to  distin- 
guish it  as  well  from  Arabian,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called,  Turky  coffee,  and  that  coffee  which  is 
the  growth  of  the  West  Indies,  w^here  it  has  been  in- 
troduced from  Arabia,  and  from  whence  the  European 
markets  are  fupplied  with  large  cargoes  of  this  com- 
modity; though  that  which  is  imported  from  Arabia 
is  preferred  to  either  of  the  other  forts,  from  which 
it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  berries 
and  the  colour  of  them  being  rather  more  tranfpa- 
rently  grey,  than  either  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indian  coffee. 
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Many  Arabians  of  rank  prefer  the  hufics  or  fkins 
which  inclofe  the  feeds,  which  are  in  fa^f  the  berries 
themfelves,  in  a withered  or  dry  Hate,  to  the  berry, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  the  deco(!:l:ion  is  of  a more 
pleafant  flavour;  but  this  part  of  the  coffee  fruit  will 
not  bear  keeping,  and  confequently  cannot  be  ex- 
ported. 

The  ufe  of  coffee  was  fcarce  known  in  Europe  till 
towards  the  middle  of  the  feventeeth  century:  the 
firfl:  coffeehoufe  in  Loadon  was  opened  in  the  Tilt- 
yard  in  the  year  1652,  In  Paris,  where  it  is  now 
much  more  univerfally  ufed,  it  was  not  introduced 
till  fixteen  or  feventeen  years  later,  though  it  had 
been  tailed  at  Marfeilles  even  earlier  than  in  England. 
Soon  after  it  began  to  be  drank  in  London,  two 
foreign  writers  publiflied  differtations  on  its  nature 
and  qualities,  one  in  German,  the  other  in  Italian. 
The  berries  or  feeds  of  coffee  are  nearly  without 
fmell,  but  have  a mealy,, oily,  and  fomewhat  bitterifli 
tafte;  in  common  with  other  farinaceous  fubflances, 
they  are  of  a flatulent  nature,  but  lofe  that  quality  by 
burning  or  roafting.  Chymifts  and  naturalifts  have 
endeavoured  to  difeover  what  fubflances  mofl  nearly 
refemble  coffee  in  tatle  and  fmell,  and  And  that  rdaft- 
ed  rye  and  roafled  almonds  mixed;  but  in  a lefs  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  to  the  former,  as  being  only 
neceffary  to  fupply  the  oleous  part,  comes  the  nearell 
to  it;  and  this  is  probable  the  compofition  which  has 
been  fold  under  the  name  of  Englifli  coffee.  When 
the  roafled  berries  are  reduced  to  powder,  they  foon 
lofe  their  fmell  and  flavour,  but  keep  w^ell  in  the 
berry ; and  if  before  they  are  ground  fol*  ufe,  they  ' 
are  placed  before  the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  the 
powder  will  be  as  brifk  and  highly  flavoured  as  that 
which  is  made  from  newly  roafled  berries. 

Contrary  to  the  ufual  pra6lice,  coffee  is  thought  to 
be  the  mofl  wholefome  when  it  has  been  boiled  eight 
or  ten  hours  before  it  is  drank,  and  it  fliould  then  be 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk.  Taken  within 
an  hour  after  dinner,  it  is  faid  to  moderate  the  fer- 
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mentation  of  the  aliment,  and  to  be  of  ufe  in  head- 
achs,  OGcahoned  by  weakneffes  of  the  ftomaeh,  too 
clofe  attention  to  ftudy  or  bufinefs,  or  exceflfes , it  is 
alfo  fuppofed  to  affift  digeftion,  and  to  be  fome^hat 
antiputrefcent;  and  is  recommended  to  thofe  who  are 
corpulent,  phlegmatic,  and  apt  to  be  difturbed  and 
agitated.  But  it  is  aftringent,  heating,  and  drying, 
and  the  ufe  of  any  confiderable  quantities  of  this 
liquor  renders  the  body  thin,  and  the  complexion 
pale  and  yellow:  the  moderate  manner  in  which  it  is 
taken  in  England  feldom  produces  any  of  thofe  in- 
conveniences, but  the  Turks  and  other  Mahometans, 
whofe  religion  does  not  permit  them  to  indulge  in 
wine  or  other  ftrong  liquors,  drink  amazing  quanti- 
ties of  coffee ; and  the  French  and  other  European 
nations  generally  breakfaft  on  it  inftead  of  tea,  and 
drink  it  regularly  every  day  after  dinner.  Upon  the 
whole  it  does  not  appear  that  the  feed  itfelf  is  un*- 
wholefome,  but  that  the  immoderate  ufe  of  it,  and 
particularly  by  thofe  of  thin  and  fpare  habits  of  body^ 
may  be  attended  with  inconveniencies. 

OPIUM.  The  milky  juice  which  is  extra6led  from 
the  heads  of  poppies  by  incifions  made  in  them,  is 
called  opium.  This  juice  is  gradually  dried  in  the 
fun  to  a proper  confiftence.  It  is  brought  from  Turkey, 
Egpyt,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  Aha;  but 
botanical  writers  affert,  that  the  opium  we  receive 
from  all  the  places  juft  named,  is  aquired  by  exprel- 
ftng  the  juice  from  the  heads  of  the  poppies.  'Ihis 
drug  is  brought  into  Europe  in  flat  cakes,  or  irregular 
maffes,  each  from  four  to  ftxteen  ounces  in  weight, 
covered  with  leaves,  to  prevent  their  fticking  together. 
It  is  a relinous  fubftance,  foftifli  and  tenacious,  efpe- 
cially  when  warm  or  much  handled ; of  a dark  reddifti 
brown  colour  in  the  mafs,  and  yellow  when  reduced 
to  powder.  It  hath  a faint,  difagreeable,  ftupifying 
fmell,  and  a bitter  tafte ; if  chewed,  a little,  it  affects 
the  tongue  with  a fenfe  of  heat,  which  fpreads  to  the 
palate,  and  then  in  a lefs  degree  to  the  lips,  and  pro- 
vokes 
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voices  a difcharge  of  faliva.  It  heats  the  nofe,  and  fo 
irritates  it  as  to  excite  fnee:^ing. 

So  numerous  and  valuable  are  the  medical  proper- 
ties of  opium,  that  fome  have  denominated  it  manus 
Dei,  or,  the  hand  of  God.  Its  operation  is  generally 
accompanied  with  a flow,  but  ftrong  and  full  pulfe, 
a flight  rednefs,  heat,  and  itching  in  the  (kin,  and  fiic- 
ceeded  by  a low  and  languid  pulfe  ; it  is  alfo  followed 
by  low  fpirits,  fome  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  a fenfe 
of  tightnefs  about  the  breaft,  a flight  giddinefs  of  the 
head,  drynefs  of  the  mouth  and  entrances  of  the  gul-' 
let,  fome  degree  of  naufea,  heat,  and  pain  in  the  fto- 
niach;  but  thefe  fymptoms  are  to  be  underftood  of  a 
full  dofe,  taken  when  no  particular  difeafe  requires 
it;  for  very  large  dofes  are  given  in  violent  disorders, 
without  producing  any  difagreeable  effecls.  In  pro- 
per dofes,  repeated  at  due  intervals,  it  compofes  and 
relieves  violent  pains,  fpafms,  and  convulfions  ; abates 
inflammation  both  internally  and  externally ; mode- 
rates the  heat  in  fevers,  and  aflifls  other  medicines 
in  producing  a more  fpeedy  effecl ; it  diflcufes  flag- 
nate  fluids,  whether  applied  externally  or  adminif^ered 
internally;  it  removes  obflruffionsarifing  from  fpafms; 
abates  extraordinary  irritability,  and  removes  thofo 
convulfions  which  arife  therefrom;  it  promotes  the 
difcharges  through  the  fkin,  but  retards  the  other 
evacuations;  abates  all  kinds  of  pains,  and  totally  rcr 
moves  fome  : in  windy  and  flatulent  complaints,  it 
exceeds  all  of  the  aromatic  tribe,  for  its  efficacy 
extends  through  the  whole  inteftinal  paflage.  But 
notwithftanding  thefe  undeniable  excellent  qualities 
of  this  drug,  adminiftered  as  a medicine,  under  pro- 
per cautions;  an  abufe  of  it  has  of  late  years  crept 
into  this  country,  v.ffiich  deferves  our  moft  ferious 
notice  and  attention. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  thofe  countries  of  the 
eaft  where  the  religion  of  Mahomet  have  prevailed, 
wine  and  all  fpirituous  liquors  are  prohibited  under 
fevere  denunciations  of  Divine  wrath,  the  inhabitants 
are  addifted  to  the  ufe  of  opium,  wffiich  occafions 
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temporary  inebriation,  and  raifes  a kind  of  falfe  fpirit; 
vihich,  however,  foon  flags,  requiring  frequent  fup- 
plies  of  the  fame  exhilerating  drug,  to  prevent  a de- 
prellion  at  lead  equal  to  the  unufual  aud  unnatural 
elevation..  Europeans,  whofe  fpirits  are  apt  to  fail 
from  relaxation  in  the  warmth  of  climates  to  which 
they  are  unaccuftoined,  have  imprudently  reforted  to 
this  method  of  fupporting  them  ; and  returning  to  the 
wedern  quarter  of  the  world,  have  imported  with 
them  this  pernicious  cudom,  w'hich,  we  are  forry  to 
hear,  has  been  imitated  by  thofe  who  have  not  the 
fame  exciife  to  offer,  but  who  follow  it  upon  princi- 
ples which  admit  of  no  defence. 

The  bed  argument  that  can  be  ufed,  to  dilfuade 
men  from  the  indulgence  of  this  dedructive  habit, 
will  arife  from  the  date  of  effects  produced  from  im- 
moderate quantities  of  this  drug,  with  which,  and 
the  remedies,  we  fhall  conclude  this  article,  remarking 
only,  that  large  dofes  and  frequent  repetitions  are 
attended,  with  fimilar  confequences,  and  that  the 
latter  will  in  the  end  prove  equally  dangerous  and 
fatal  with  the  former.  When  impruden'  dofe^-  ave 
been  taken  through  midakc,  or  with  an  ill  defign, 
they  are  followed  with  immoderate  mirth  or  dupldity, 
giddinefs,  a rednefs  of  the  face,  fwelling  of  the  lips, 
troublefome  dreams,  darting,  convulfions,  coid  fweats, 
a confiderable  dilation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eve,  imper- 
feff  fpeech,  flow  full  pulfe,  quick  brea  hing,  naufea, 
itching  of  the  fkin,  vomiting,  madnefs,  hiccough, 
fainting,  and  the  like  violent  and  dangerous  fymp- 
toms.  Immediately  on  the  happening. ol  fuch  an  ac- 
cident, it  is  necedary  to  give  a vomit  of  white  vitriol, 
and  repeat  it  four,  five,  or  fix  times,  if-the  conditdtion 
is  vigorous;  after  this,  the  patient  ihould  be  bled,  and 
take  frequently  a fpooriful  of  drong  vinegar;  beficles 
thefe,  fl'iar.p  cataplafms  may  be  applied  to  the  feet, 
bliders  to  the  arms,  clyders  oT  tobacco  fmoke  may  be 
given,  and  fri6fions  mav  be  ufed,  as  the  cafe  feems  to 
require;  vinegar  is  the  antidote,  yet  cordials  (hould 
fonietimes  accompany  it. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  TOBACCO. 

TOBACCO 

Grows  with’  large,  fharp  pointed,  pale  green 
leaves,  about  two  feet  in  length,  joined  immediately 
to  the  ftem  without  foot  ftalks.  It  was  brought  into 
Europe  by  Monfieur  Nicptt,  a Frenchman,  from 
whom  it  is  called  Nicotiano ; he  brought  it  from  the 
ifland  of  Tobago  in  America,  about  the  year  I560; 
hut  it  is  now  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  very  confiderable  quantities  about  St. 
Omer’s,  and  other  towns  in  French  Flanders.  Sir 
Francis  Drake  firft  brought  it  into  England^  and  Sir 
Wafer  Raleigh  troduceo  the  ufe  of  it  as  a kind  of 
fafhion  m En'  land.  The  leaves  have  a llrong  dif- 
agiCeable  fmell,  and  a burning  acid  tafte^  they  give 
out  their  adive  parts  both  to  w’ater  and  to  fpirit,  but 
moft  perfedly  to  the  latter ; but  their  acrimony  is 
much  abated  in  the  tindure,  the  waterv  extraft  being 
lefs  pungent  than  the  leaves  themfelves;  and  the  Ipi- 
rituous  not  mucti  more  fo,  Tne  American  tobacco 
is  ftronger  than  that  which  is  raifed  in  France,  or  the 
fmall  quantities  cultivated  in  England,  and  affords  a 
more  fiery  extrad,  though  in  lefs  quantity. 

If  tobacco  is  taken  inwardly  in  a fmall  dofe,  or  if 
a decofction  of  it  is  ufed  as  a clyfter,  it  proves  violent- 
ly cathartic  and  emetic,  occafioning  extreme  anxiety, 
giddinefs,  flupefadion,  and  diforder  of  the  fenfes  ; 
however,  fome  have  ventured  on  it  in  fome  obftinate 
chronical  diforders.  By  long  boiling  in  water,  its 
deleterious  power  is  abated,  and  at  length  deftroyed. 
The  fmoke  of  tobacco  received  by  the  fundament,  is 
of  lingular  efficacy  in  obftinate  coftivenefs  of  the  belly, 
for  deffroying-the  worms  which  infeft  the  extremity 
of  the  gut  3 and  for  recovering  perfons  apparently 
drowned.  Tobacco  is  fometimes  ufed  in  lotions  and 
ointments  for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and  deftroying 
iiifeds  in  thefKin^  it  is  deflrudion  to  allinfeds  whe- 
ther 
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ther  In  the  vegetable  or  animal  world.  Beat  into  a 
poultice  wi^h  vinegar,  and  applied  to  the  region  of 
the  hypochondriac'  or  fpleen,  it  hath  been  known 
to  difcufs  humours  there.  A conftant  chewing  or 
fmoaking  of  tobacco  deftroys  the  appetite,  by  depriv- 
ing the  conftitution  of  too  much  faliva;  however, 
though  it  is  improper  for  lean,  dry  and  hectic  habits, 
moderately  taken  in  either  way,  it  may  be  ufeful  to 
thofe  of  grofs  habits  and,  very  moift  temperaments,, 
and  to  fuch  as  are  fubjeft  to  difeafes  of  the  colder 
kind.  When  the  gums  are  overcharged  with  rheum, 
or  when  the  lungs  are  fwelled  and  inclined  to  impof- 
thumate,  tobacco  may  be  ufeful. 

The  oil  of  the  tobacco  which  afcends  in  the  fmoke, 
blackens  the  teeth  and  decays  them,  and  the  conti- 
nual ufe  of  the  pipe  occafions  a perpetual  thirft,  which 
inclines  the  fmoaker  to  indulge  in  a greater  quantity 
of  liquors,  than  is  confiftent  with  health  and  fobriety. 
Nor  are  inftances  wanting  ©f  very  dangerous  effects 
produced  by  this  very  acrimonious  herb. 

A young  recruit  who  had  been  inlifted  in  one  of  • 
the  interior  provinces  of  England,  and  fent  up  to  the 
Savoy,  having  learnt  in  his  new  profeffion  to  drink 
drams  and  chew  tobacco,  and  having  in  a ftate  of 
intoxication  occafioned  by  the  ufe  of  the  former, 
fwallowed  a quantity  of  the  juice  of  the  latter,  from  a 
large  piece  ot  it  with  which  his  mouth  was  cramed, 
was  feized  with  a vomiting  which  was  foon  followed 
by  a purging,  and  the  difcharge  both  ways  was  enor- 
mous, and  both  tin6tured  with  blood.  After  thefe 
evacuations  had  continued  violently  for  above  an  hour, 
he  fell  into  a profound  fleep,  from  which,  however,  he 
awoke  in  ftrong  convulfions;  and  in  the  remiflions, 
he  Teemed  to  have  loft  hisfenfcs,  laughingand  crying 
alternately,  his  fight  feemed  exceedingly  obfcure,  he 
was  totally  without  reco]le6tion  or  knowledge  of  thofe 
about  him,  and  feemed  to  be  completely  mad.  Grow- 
ing more  compofcd  nfter  feme  time,  he  flept  again, 
but  his  breathing  W’as  difficult,  his  lips  fwelled,  his 
face  became  red  and  blotched,  ins  Igwer  jaw  dropped, 

he 
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he  was  covered  with  cold  fweats,  and  at  times  ap- 
parently dead,  till  the  vomiting  recurred,  and  the 
retching  and  licknefs  <eemed  to  reftore  his  life.  Being 
young  and  of  a ftrong  and  robufl:  conftitution,  he  re- 
covered, but  he  complained  for  a long  time  after  of  a 
f^rnfation  like  fire  in  his  (tomach,  and  had  a continued 
hiccough  which  was  conquered  with  great  diffi- 
culty. 

A woman  fervant  to  a gentleman  in  the  country  was 
advifed  to  thurft  a piece  of  pigtail  tobacco  up  her 
noflril  as  a remedy  for  giddinefs  in  the  head;  flie  ac- 
cordingly fufFered  it  to  remain  there  when  Ihe  went 
to  reft,  laying  her  head  off  the  pillow,  as  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  favour  any  defluxion  which  it  might  occa- 
fion ; but  foon  after  midnight  flie  awoke  intolerably 
fick,  vomited  frequently  and  very  violently,  and 
fell  into  flrong  hyfteric  fits,  in  fome  of  which  flie 
lay  as  if  flie  was  dead  foraconfiderable  time  together, 
and  when  thefe  fits  left  her,  became  ftupid  and  fleepy, 
her  mind  feeming  diflurbed,  and  her  pulfe  irregular 
and  unequal.  After  fome  time  (he  fell  into  ar  profufe 
fweat,  emiting  a mofi:  offenfive  cadaverous  fmell,  but 
this  evacuation  brought  her  relief,  though  flie  con- 
tinued for  a long  time  after  to  be  afFe6ted  with  a 
trembling  of  the  limbs,  as  if  flie  had  been  paraly- 
tic. 

A perfon  had  a contufion  on  the  thigh,  accompa- 
nied with  a wound,  and  attended  with  fome  alarming 
fymptoms;  to  this  wound  an  ointment  was  applied  by 
the  diredfion  of  a furgeon,  who  had  conceived  an 
opinion  of  this  herb,  in  which  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaf  of  tobacco  was  an  ingredient;  but  foon  after  this 
application,  the  patient  was  feized  with  exccflive 
vomitings,  which  could  not  be  reftrained  without  ex- 
treme difficulty;  and  the  caufe  not  being  immediately 
difcovered,  the  tobacco  drefling  w^as  renewed,  when 
the  fame  confequence  enfued,  which  having  pointed 
out  the  occafioii,  the  dreflings  were  changed  and  the 
tobacco  omitted,  after  which  the  vomiting  v/ent  off 
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fpontaneoufly,  and  came  on  no  more  till  the  cure  was 
compleated. 

When  from  any  inadvertency  quantities  of  this  herb, 
or  of  the  juice  of  it,  have  been  taken  internally,  and 
have  produced  all  or  any  of  the  effects  above  de- 
fcribed;  the  unlucky  patient  fliould  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  have  already  direfted  for  thofe 
who  fwallowed  any  of  the  vegetable  poifons.  Even 
the  fmoke  of  tobacco  frequently  produces  verv  fevere 
ficknefs,  giddinefs,  and  other  indifpofitions,  to  thofe 
who  are  unufed  to  it 5 and  thofe  who  are  accuftomed 
to  fmoke,  but  happen  to  deep  with  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  and  by  that  means  fwallow  the  tobacco 
fmoke,  are  frequently  affeded  in  the  fame  way,  wak- 
ing  in  great  anonies. 


ON  SNUFFING. 


SNUFF 

Is  made  of  the  dry  leaves  of  Tobacco  reduced  to 
powder  by  grinding,  rafping,  or  beating. 

We  may  better  judge  of  the  efFe6fs  this  powder 
may  produce  on  being  taken  into  the  noftrils,  if  we 
acquaint  ourfelves  with  the  ftru6lure  of  the  parts 
which  it  may  reach.  And  this  ought  to  have  been 
a confideration  prior  to  the  firft  ufe  of  the  herb  in 
that  manner^  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  if  it  had 
been  confidered,  this  method  of  taking  if  could  ne- 
ver have  been  introduced. 

No  part  of  the  human  frame  is  more  delicately  fen- 
fible  than  the  noftrils;  which  are  covered,  in  a man- 
ner, with  branches  of  nerves;  and  thefe  fo  thinly 
guarded  from  the  air,  that  the  brain  itfelf  may  be 
faid  to  lie,  in  a manner,  naked  there.  This  con- 
ftru6tion  was  cflential  to  the  delicate  fcrife  of  fmell- 
ing ; the  provilion  made  for  wffiich  is,  like  all  other 
parts  of  the  human  frame,  the  apparent  work  of  In- 
finite Wifdcra. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  nervevS,  eafily  irritated,  are  as  eafily  deftiuv- 
ed.  Nature  is  always  on  her  guard  agaiuft  injury, 
and  will  ufe  violent,  and  even  convullive  efforts,  to 
preferve  herfelf;  but  the  induftry  of  man  may  over- 
come them  all.  Thus,  when  fnuff  is  taken  by  a per- 
fon  unaccuftomed  to  it,  the  irritation  is  excellive, 
and  ends  in  fneezing  : this  is  a fuccefsful  effort  of  na- 
ture to  throw  off  the  offending  matter.  The  acrimo- 
nious powder  is  only  received  into  the  open  noflril ; 
it  is  from  thence  immediately  expelled  by  the  fliock  ; 
and  being  followed  by  a plentiful  difcharge  of  watery 
fluid,  every  remain  of  it  is  walked  aw^av,  and  in  this 
cafe  the  fnuff  aQs  by  its  acrimony  only  : tliere  is  not 
time  for  it  to  exert  the  other  pernicious  qualities 
which  it  p<^ffeffes  in  a flrong  degree. 

The  effe6ls  we  have  defcribed  are  thofe  which 
take  place  on  a perfon  unufed  to  fnuff:  cuftom  gets 
the  better  of  nature’s  abhorrence  to  that  powder.  A 
due  degree  of  this  effeft  can  only  be  produced  when 
that  the  nerves  of  the  noftrils  are  in  a perfect  flate  ; 
the  acrimonious  fubflances  wdiich  firfl  irritate  thofe 
tender  organs,  afterwards  deflroy  them:  and  on  this 
account  ptrfons  who  are  habituated  to  fnufhng,  no 
longer  Ineeze  when  they  take  it.  The  powder,  which 
at  firfl  excited  thofe  irritations  by  which  it  was 
thrown  off  fo  violently,  is  pcrmi  I'ed  to  lodge  and  to 
exert  all  its  force  ; thus  are  the  nerves  corroded, 
their  delicare  fenlibility  deffroyed,  the  fenfe  of  fmeil- 
ing  impaired,  a id  at  length  totally  lofl, 

Nor  is  this  ail,  nature,  who  provides  for  many 
purpoles  in  the  fame  way,  conflituted  this  delicate 
fenfarion  of  the  noflrjls,  not  only  for  the  agreeable 
and  ufeful  fenfe  of  fmeiling,  but  ♦'o  defend  and  guard 
thofe  ieco.nd  p.iffages  to  the  throat. 

The  paffage  by  the  mouth  w'e  can  fhut  at  pleafure, 
but  thefe  other  inlets  are  contiupally  open  ; and 
wdthout  fome  particular'  guard,  fubflances  improper 
to  be  fwallowed  might  get  down  this*  wav  by  acci- 
dent, befides  the  acrimonious  powder  which  is  foic- 
ed  in  by  art. 
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But  the  provifions  of  nature  againft  the  accidental 
fwallowing  of  acrimonious  things,  are  induftrioufly 
fubverted  in  fnuft-taking.  A few  fcattered  hairs  are 
no  defence  againft  the  application  of  a finger  and 
thumb  prefied  to  the  very  opening  of  the  noftril,  and 
charged  with  fnufi'  which  is  drawn  up  with  all  the 
force  of  our  breath  : for  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
we  compel  the  noftrils  to  receive  this  acrid  and  more 
than  halF-poifonous  powder  of  tobacco;  and  by  con- 
tinued repilitions  of  this  application,  thofe  nerves  are' 
deftroyed  which  would  excite  fneezing  to  dif- 
charge  it. 

And  in  this  manner  is  the  fnufF  received  and  re- 
tained in  the  cavity  of  the  noftrils;  tinfturing  the 
fluid  which  is  naturally  difcharged  by  the  glands  of  * 
the  nofe  ; and  fome  of  it  making  its  way  unoppofed,  ' 
wkh  the  faliva  or  proper  liquors  of  the  mouth,  will 
be  drawn  into  the  ftomach ; and  it  is  here  only,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  fome  phyficians,  that  it 
begins  to  be  injurious;  but  we  fliall  hereafter  offer  ■ 
the  reafons  which  have  induced  us  to  form  a con- 
trary Opinion. 

According,  then,  to  the  progrefs  of  this  pernicious 
powder,  the  firft  effefl  of  it  will  be  on  the  nerves  of 
the  noftrib,  where  it  is  firft  received,  ^nd  which  from 
their  own  tender  nature,  and  the  acrimony  of  the 
powder  applied  to  them,  will  be  deftroyed.  And 
this  will  certainly  happen  from  a continued  ufe  of 
fnuff;  but  the  mifchief  will  be  completed  fooner  in 
fome  thaFi  others,  according  to  the  particular  ftruc- 
tiire  of  the  part,  which  is  not  alike  in  any  two 
bodies. 

When  thefe  nerves  are  deftroyed,  the  fenfe  of 
fmelling,  w'hich  depends  on  them,  will  be  injured  of 
courfe  ; and  in  fomt!  degree  alfo,  that  peculiar  fenfa- 
tion  which  is  of  a middle  nature,  as  it  were,  between 
fmell  and  tafte,  by  which  we  diftinguifti  the  more  , 
delicate  flavour  of  what  we  eat. 

But  as  the  diftinguiftiing  fenfe  of  the  different  fla-  , 
vours  in  bodies,  is  a more  delicate  kind  of  tafte,  it  > 

will 
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will  therefore  be  firfl:  injured  ; efpecially  as  the  mix- 
ture of  fmelling,  which  is  evidenty  concerned,  ihews 
that  the  nerves  of  the  noftrils  have  fome  (liare  in  it. 

In  order  to  enjoy  this  fenfe  in  perfection,  the 
nerves  muft  be  kept  in  an  uninjured  ftate,  and  the 
mouth  have  a due  degree  of  moilture,  but  not  an  ex- 
cefs.  For  which  reafon  infants,  whofe  mouths  are 
more  moift  than  thofe  of  men,  have  not  the  fame  de- 
licate fenfe  of  H,  the  extremities  of  their  nerves  not 
lying  fufficientiy  expofed  ; and  in  perfons  of  very  ad- 
vanced age,  this  fenfation  is  lefs  delicate,  becaufe 
the  nerves  are  wafted.  Snuff  will  reduce  thofe  who 
ufe  it  to  a worfe  condition  than  either  infants  or  the 
aged. 

Snuff  is  by  its  acrimony  capable  of  producing,  in 
thofe  parts  with  which  it  immediately  or  accidentally 
comes  in  contaCI,  fweliings  and  excrefcences,  which 
in  fome  cafes,  require  to  be  extirpated  by  fevere 
operations  of  furgery  : and  in  others  become  fatal, 
becaufe  they  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  operator : 
and  the  participation  of  its  qualities  to  the  juices  of 
the  mouth  and  throat,  may  in  time  fo  far  pervert  and 
impair  the  actions  of  the  ftomach,  as  to  bring  on  a 
variety  of  difeafes. 

But  though  fnuff  effeCt  the  mifchiefs  we  have  de- 
fcribed  in  forpe  inftances,  yet  it  does  not  always  ap- 
pear to  be  attended  wdth  the  fame  confequences  ; 
nor  is  this  furprizing.  In  many  perfons  it  occafions 
diforders,  which  perhaps  are  not  attributed  to  it. 

An  elderlcy  gentleman,  who  had  been  many 
years  addiCted  to  fnuff-taking,  was  by  degrees  affec- 
ted with  a kind  of  fuftocation,  and  could  not  breathe 
but  with  his  mouth  open  : from  his  right  noftril  hung 
the  end  of  a polypus,  or  flefliy  tumour,  the  remain- 
der of  which  filled  the  cavity  on  that  fide,  and  en- 
tirely prevented  his  breathing  through  that  noftril  ; 
the  other  he  could  make  very  little  ufe  of  from  a like 
caufe;  nothing,  however,  appeared  externally  on  that 
fide,  but  the  fame  fwelling  was  perceivable  witjhin. 
Yet  what  feemed  to  afteft  this  unfortunate  perfon 

moft 
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moil,  was  bis  not  being  able  any  longer  to  take 
fnufF. 

Some  time  after,  a fnrgeon  of  eminence  undertook 
and  performed  a cure,  alter  many  had  d ciinedit; 
which  he  completed  by  attacking,  from  wi'bin  his 
patient’s  mouth,  what  could  not  b^  got  at  hv  rhe  way 
of  the  nodriis.  But  the  greated  advantage  of  all  v'.  as, 
that  bis  long  difufe  of  fnuff,  with-  thr  fenfe  of  (he 
mifchiet  it  liad  done  him,  prevented  his  retmnirg  to 
the  cudom,  and  infured  him  an  uniiueirupted  date  of 
health  tor  many  years  after. 

A gentleman  fomev^hai  advanced  in  years,  having 
been  early  accudomed  to  fnufF,  and  finding  bimfelf 
unhappy,  tha  from  the  copfiant  long  ufe  of  it,  he 
felt  lefs  and  lefs  of  the  efifetl,  endeavoured  to  find 
fome  of^a  dronger  and  more  acrimonious  kind,  and 
at  length  met  with  a fort  which  gave  him  the  highed 
fatisfadtion. 

But  the  pleafure  which  be  found  in  his  new  acqui- 
fition  was  but  fhort  lived  ; for  after  a little  time,  two 
fwellings  of  a flediy  fubdance  were  perceived  in  one 
of  bis  nudrils,  and  one  in  the  other,  which  grew  fo 
fad,  that  in  eight  or  ten  days,  one  of  them  hung  a 
confidcrable  way  out  of  one  noftrit,  and  the  others 
began  to  be  vifible  in  the  opening  of  the  other. 

The  large  fwelling  which  filled  the  right  nodril 
alone,  having  thrud  itfelf  out  beyond  the  end  of  the 
nodril,  began  to  grow  the  other  way  alfo,  and  force- 
ing  Itfelf  back  through  the  opening  of  the  nodrils 
into  the  mouth,  increafed  there  very  fad,  and  reduc- 
ed liim  to  a miferable  condition  : his  breathing  and 
fw  llowing  V eve  attended  with  great  4iffi  :u]ty,  and 
he  could  hardly  fpeak  fo  as  to  be  underdood. 

Thefe  fwellings  appearing  of  a deep  crimfon,  and 
being  extrerhely  painful,  he  was  at  fird  alarmed  with 
apprehenfion  of  a cancer  3 hut  a furgeon  being  fent 
for,  lie  wiis  foon  cafed  of  his  anxiety  on  that  icore, 
though  the  cure  of  the  real  diforder  w;-is  not  effetled 
witpiint  great  pain.  Tlie  acrimony  ot  the  inufi  only 
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had  occafioned  the  fweilings,  which  there  was  no 
pofTibility  of  difperfing,  or  any  other  way  of  getting 
rid  of,  but  by  cutting  them  out,  which  was  perform- 
ed with  fuccefs,  and  the  blood  which  followed  the 
indrurnents  alfo  carried  off  the  inflammation.  This 
operation  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  life  ; for  that  part  of  the  large  polypus  which 
had  extended  itfelf  to  the  mouth,  increafed  fo  fall 
that  the  patient  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
fufFocated. 

Another'  gentleman,  equally  unfortunate,  after  a 
long  and  immoderate  ufe  of  fnuff,  found  his  breath 
paffed.with  difficulty  through  one  of  his  noftrils,  the 
complaint  gradually  increafed,  till  he  perceived  a 
fwclling  wi  hin,  which  was  hard,  but  unattended 
wMth  pain.  It  continued,  however,  to  grow  flowly% 
till  at  length  it  filled  up  the  whole  noftril,  and  by  the 
, dwelling  obfiru6}ed  the  breathing  of  the  other:  he 
now  found  it  neceffa.y  to  apply  for  affillance.  The 
fwelling  turned  quite  black,  and  adhered  by  abroad 
bafe,  fo  that  it  could  neither  be  taken  away  by  the 
knife  or  ligature  : it  ftill.  how^ever,  occafioned  no 
great  pain,  but  an  unconquerable  itching  in , the 
lower  part  of  it.  He  was  earneftly  cautioned  to 
avoid  fcratching  it,  but  in  vain  : he  could  not  be  pre- 
’ vailed  on  to  forbear,  and  the  confequence  of  his  per- 
lifting  was  a difcharge  of  a thin  acrid  humour,  with 
dreadful  pain,  and  all  the  frightful  fymptoms  of  an 
open  cancer.  He  tried  hemlock,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs ; it  produced  no  good,  though  it  had  no  ill  effefct 
on  him,  and  he  lingered  out  his  life  without  relief, 
or  even  hope. 

Thefe  cafes,  in  both  which  the  complaint  firfi:  ap- 
peared after  taking  a kind  of  fnuffi  different  from  that 
xo  which  the  perfon  was  accuftomed,  though  fold  un- 
der the  fame  name,  afford  reafon  to  fufpe£l:  that  in- 
gredients of  a worfe  nature  than  tobacco  itfelf  are 
fometimes  added  by  bad  perfons  to  the  compofition 
of  fnuff ^ and  it  has  been  confidently  affertcd  by  fome 

perfons. 
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perfons,  that  glafs  reduced  to  powder  is  among  them  ; 
though  we  hope,  for  the  credit  of  humanity,  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  find  any  perfon  bafe  enough  to  admi- 
nifter  poifon  in  this  way  for  the  fake  of  private  emo- 
lument. 

But  if  it  (liould  be  argued,  that  the  polypufles 
which  attack  fnuff-takers  are  not  abfolutely  caufed  by 
that  cuftom,  and  that  the  principles  of  the  diforder 
were  there  before;  yet  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
fnuff  irritates  the  parts  and  haftens  the  mifchief ; and 
even  fuppofing  the  latter  only  to  be  the  cafe,  the  in- 
jury is  certainly  greater  than  the  indulgence  is  worth: 
nor  can  it  be  abfolutely  pronounced  that  fnuff  is  not 
the  caufe,  or  determined  who  has  or  who  has  not 
the  feeds  of  fuch  a diforder  as  fnuff  may  bring  into 
a61:ion. 

And  as  cancers  of  the  nofe  are  as  dreadful  and  as 
fatal  as  any  others,  it  is  certain  that  fnuff  muft  be  of 
all  things  in  the  world  the  moft  dangerous,  where 
there  is  the  leaft  difpofition  toward  them  ; for  in  fuch 
cafes,  almoft  all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  keep  the  . 
parts  quiet,  and  the  irritation  of  them  is  moft  to  be 
avoided ; and  nothing  is  fo  irritating  as  the  fnuff 
which  is  perpetually  poured  up  the  noftrils. 

But  the  injuries  occafioned  by  fnuff  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  noftrils;  the  throat  or  gullet  partakes  of 
them  ; and  not  only  reafon  but  ejtpcrience  fhews  it 
may  do  the  moft  terrible  mifchief  there. 

A poor  old  woman,  in  a diftant  part  of  the  kingr 
dom,  was  reduced  to  fuch  a ftate,  by  a fwelling 
within  her  throat,  that  fhe  was  fed  with  broth  by 
means  of  the  ftem  of  a tobacco-pipe  ; by  fucking  at 
one  end  of  which,  while  the  other  was  plunged  into  I 
the  bafon,  fhe  could  with  great  difficulty,  and  in  the  ! 
fpace  of  an  hour  or  more,  get  down  as  much  as  was  , 
fufficient  to  fupport  life.  The  account  flie  gave  of 
the  beginning  of  the  diforder  was,  that  it  arofe  from  I 
fwallowing  fome  fnuff,  which  fhe  had  too  haftily  j 
/drawn  up  her  nolhils. 
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A fimllar  Inftance  is  recorded  in  medical  books  : 
a perfon  who  took  great  quantities  of  fnufF,  perceiv- 
ed after  a time,  a diforder  in  his  throat,  occafioning 
a difficulty  of  fwallowing.  No  medicines  could  be 
of  ufe  ; and  when  an  inftrument  was  thurfl:  down, 
it  (luck  at  a particular  place,  and  neither  art  nor 
violence  could  get  it  farther.  He  became  by  degrees 
unable  to  fwallow  any  folid  food,  and  in  the  end 
even  liquids  could  not  pafs  : by  this  means  he  wafted 
to  a mere  fkeleton,  and  at  length  died  famifhed. 
Being  opened,  a polypus  was  found  in  his  throat 
like  thofe  which  are  ufually  formed  in  the  noftrils, 
which  filling  up  the  paflage  of  the  gullet,  ran  down 
from  its  origin  feveral  inches.  Many  diforders  pro- 
bably originate  in  the  lame  way,  though  their  caufes 
may  be  overlooked. 

Happy,  however,  it  is,  that  as  the  miferable  con- 
fequences  of  indulging  in  this  cuftom  are  plain,  fo 
the  remedy  is  obvious ; no  medicine  is  neceflary  or 
ufefiil  to  combat  the  effefts  of  fnuff  j the  only  and 
certain  cure  is,  to  leave  it  off ; this  will  produce  a 
favourable  effed  at  any  time,  and  ev^en  in  the  worft 
cafes : and  if  the  parts  are  fo  far  corroded  and  de- 
ftroyed  as  not  to  be  reftored,  the  ravage  will  extend 
no  farther  when  the  caufe,ceafes  ^ and  life  may  be 
prefefved,  though  probably  at  the  expence  of  fome 
delicate  fenfation. 

But  the  moft  dreadful  effedt  of  fnuff  is  yet  to  be* 
mentioned  ; which  is  -the  impreffion  it  fometimes 
makes  upon  the  underftanding.  In  fome  inftances  it 
evidently  dulls  the  apprehenfion  5 and  being  long 
pcrfilted  in,  reduces  thofe  who  ar^  devoted  to  it  to  a 
ftate  of  abfolute  ftupidity,  a dulnefs  of  the  faculties, 
and  a kind  of  lethargy  of  the  mind. 

Such  are  the  effedts  fome  ingenious  medical  wri- 
ters attribute  to  fnuff ; whilft  others  contend,  that  it 
has  a very  contrary  effed  ^ that  it  affifts,  inftead  of 
impairing  the  imagination;  and  the  ftudious  and  the 
public  fpcakers,  find  great  alliftance  from  its  imme- 
diate 
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^ diate  efficacy.  To  which  latter  opinion  it  is  again 
objefted,  that  the  immediate  effe6l  of  fnuff  in  quick- 
ening the  imagination,  is  like  that  of  fpirituous  li- 
quor in  railing  the  fpirits  and  promoting  chearful- 
nefs : it  is  faid  to  be  a falfe  fire  in  both ; which  is 
mofi:  perceived  by  thofe  who  are  lead:  accuffomed  to 
the  one  and  the  other,  and  wears  off  as  they  become 
habitual ; and  that  thofe  who  are  in  the  conftant 
pra6tice  of  taking  fnuff,  feel  no  fuch  effe6t  from  it. 

Perhaps  thofe  who  oppofe  fnuff  generally,  are  too 
fevere  in  their  remarks  on  the  confequences  of  taking 
it,  and  are  in  many  cafes  rather  influenced  by  opi- 
nion, than  convinced  by  fa^fs,  in  fupport  of  all  the 
deleterious  effe^fs  they  attribute  to  it ; and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  thofe  who  are  advocates  for  the  ufe  of  it, 
are  themfelves  devoted  to  it,  .and  would  be  more  in- 
clined to  conc*eal  than  promulgate  any  ill  confequen- 
ces which  they  may  themfelves  perceive  to  be  occa- 
fioned  by  it.  And,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  impof- 
fible,  but  a fmall  quantity  of  powder  may  be  ufed 
without  fatal  effefts;  though  we  earneftly  advife  our 
readers  not  to  indulge  in  taking  it  to  any  confiderable 
degree. 


MANNA. 

This  is  a drug  in  great  ufe  now:  but  does  not  a]> 
pearto  have  been  very  long  fo,  by  the  filence  of  anci- 
ent authors  about  it.  It  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  a 
kind  of  honey-dew,  that  falls  in  the  night,  gathers 
upon  certain  trees,  and  hardens  with  the  fun;  but  this 
opinion  does  not  obtain,  becaufe  fuch  dews  melts  in 
the  fun;  whereas  manna  whitens  and  hardens  in  it : 
for  fuch  dew  is  found  only  on  the  tops  and  extremi- 
ties of  the  leaves : whereas  manna  is  obferved  to  lodge 
nearefl  the  trunks  of  the  branches  ; and  becaufe  the 
honey-dews  fall  only  upon  trees  open  to  the  air; 
whereas  manna  abounds  on  thofe  trees  that  are  under 

cover. 
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cover,  as  hath  been  experienced  by  Dr.  Conelius, 
who  hath  gathered  manna  from  branches  covered  on 
purpofe  with  cloths:  and  Lobelius,  with  fome  others, 
affirm  manna  to  have  been  collected  from  the  branches 
of  the  affi,  which  had  been  thrown  the  day  before 
into  a cellar;  none  being  then  vifible  upon  them. 
Betides  which  confiderations,  this  comes  only  from 
a particular  tree  (in  Calabria  and  fome  few  other 
parts  of  Italy)  which  is  the  true  Fraxinus:  but  why  it 
is  not  produced  from  it  in. other  countries,  is  account- 
ed for  from  the  difference  of  foil,  climate,  Szc,  which 
occafions  as  great  changes  in  other  plants.  Dr.  l an- 
cred  Robinfon,  in  his  travels  about  Naples,  obfeived 
certain  animals  to  feed  upon  this  afli : and  conjeclurevS 
the  manna  to  flow  out  at  thofe"  little  holes  thefe  crea- 
tutes  made  to  draw  their  nourilhment.  It  iffuesmoft 
about  Midfummer,  and  before  the  autumnal  rains 
fall,  and  then  ceafes  till  the  following  year.  It  is  as 
fweet  as  fugar,  and  like  it,  diffolves  in  any  warm  li- 
quor. It  is  given  to  children,  from  two  drams  to  an 
ounce;  and  to  grown  perfons  from  one  ounce  to  two, 
or  upwards.  It  is  reckoned  only  to  deterge  the  Prims: 
Viae,  and  carry  its  influences  no  farther  than  the  flo- 
niach  and  bowels.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  depended 
on  in  any  cafes  of  obftinacy.  That  is  now  accounted 
the  beft,  which  comes  from  Calabria  in  Italy;  and  is 
in  white  large  flakes;  tho’  formerly  the  Syrian  manna 
was  in  the  greateft  efleem,  which  graniiiated  like 
mallich. 


CAMPHIRE. 

This  is  a pellucid  gum  or  refin,  which  does  not 
flow  from  the  tree;  but  is  obtained  out  of  its  wood, 
by  a particular  way  of  fublimation.  ?It  is  brought  into 
Europe  chiefly  from  China,  and  the  ifland  of  Born^'o 
in  the  Eaft-Indies.  It  is  extremely  volatile  : It  is  the 
mofl  efficacious  diaphoretic  known  in  medicine  ; its 
great  fubtility  diflufing  it  thro'  the  very  fubflance  of 
No,  24  5 C the 
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the  parts,  as  foon  almoft  as  the  warmth  of  the  ftomach 
fets  it  ill  motion.  In  all  fevers  therefore,  when  a 
diaphorefis  is  to  be  encouraged,  nothing  will  fooner 
raife  one  : but  its  great  heat  requires  plentiful  diluting 
with  fmall  liquors.  Its  fmell  indeed  is  fo  penetrating 
and  particular,  that  it  is  not  to  be  difguifed  in  any 
form.  In  reducing  it  to  powder,  the  mortar  muft  be 
hrft  rubbed  with  a little  oil;  elfe  it  will  not  divide.  It 
very  readily  diffolves  in  reftified  fpirit;  but  it  will 
again  part  from  it,  and  appear  like  a curd,  if  that  be 
lowered  with  any  aqueous  mixture.  This  has  been 
in  great  efteem  with  praftical  authors  of  the  beft  note 
heretofore,  in  all  kinds  of  fevers,  malignities,  and 
epidemical  contagions;  and  we  fliall  hardly  meet 
w-ith  any  compofitions  for  thofe  intentions  in  Senner- 
tus,  Riverius,  orEtmuIler,  without  this  as  a principal 
ingredient.  It  is  as  fafe  as  efficaeious,  and  there  is 
one  quality  which  feems  but  little  known ; which  is, 
that  in  deliria,  where  opiates  fail  of  procuring  deep, 
and  oftentimes  aggravate  the  fymptorris,  this  will 
frequently  fiicceed;  and  as  it  helps  forward  a breath- 
ing thro'  the  pores  by  its  warmth,  it  does  alfo  contri- 
bute to  the  fame  good  end,  by  relaxing  the  tenfity 
of  the  fibres  with  reft.  It  has  been  much  debated, 
whether  this  be  really  hot  or  cold ; its  fenfc  upon  thq 
palate,  at  firft  taking,  perfuading  the  former;  and  its 
nfefulnefs,  in  allaying  inflammations,  encouraging  the 
latter  opinion.  If  by  warmth  is  underftood  fuch  a 
fubtility  of  parts,  as  difpofes  them  to  briflc  motion, 
aird  to  agitate  what  is  about  them  ; this  has  as  good 
title  to  be  fo,  as  any  thing  which  is  not  aftual  Are. 
And  for  its  allaying  inflammations,  that  may  be  done 
by  the  fubtility  of  its  parts,  dividing  and  difcufling  fo 
far  the  obftru6ied  humours,  that  they  either  perfpire, 
or  are  taken  up  again  into  circulation  by  the  refluent 
blood;  for  fpirit  of  wine,  and  many  things  allowed 
by  all  to  be  hot,  will  do  this  by  the  fame  means. 
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. Is  extremely  bitter:  but  leaves  rather  an  agreeable, 
than  naufeous  guft  behind  : it  wonderfully  warms  the 
flomach,  and  excites  the  appetite  j and  aifo  as  it  ena- 
bles-it  the  better  to  digeft  what  it  receives.  It  is  a 
great  antidote  ag'ainll;  many  kinds  of  poifons;  as  it 
wonderfully  promotes  both  fenfible  and  infenfible 
perfpiration.  For  killing  and  expelling  worms  it  is 
in- the  beft  efteem:  and  in  chirurgery  it  not  only  goes 
for  a difeutient  in  fomentations,  but  is  alfo  ufed  in 
fine  powder  to  ilfues,  to  promote  their  running  ; and 
as  a tent,  both  to  enlarge  and  cleanfe  foine  filtulous 
apertures.  Some  authors  extol  this,  beyond  all  cre- 
dibility, for  its  alexipharmic  qualities;  and  rank  it 
almoft  with  the  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittents.  It 
very  much  aflills  in  feme  compofitions  for  removing 
agues,  and  fome  kind  of  intermittents,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  depended  upon  alone:  and  by  its  great  fubtility- 
and  heat,  if  caution  be  not  ufed,  it  wdll  inflame  in 
many  cafes,  rather  "than  abate  the  fymptoms  : with 
this  only,  and  the  outer  rhind  of  orange-peels,  may 
be  made  a very  good  ftomatic  bitter. 


GUAI  ACUM, 

Holy-wood,  or  Pock-wood  ; for  it  has  many  names. 
This  is  the  wood  of  a tree  that  grows  very  tall  in  the 
Wefi-Indies.  Some  pretend  there  are  many  forts  of 
it : That  which  is  heavieft  is  belt.  It  is  very  hot  and, 
drying,  and  therefore  a great  promoter  of  perfpiration, 
and  perhaps  the  mofl:  certain  diaphoretic  hitherto 
known.  Upon  this  account,  it  is  reckoned’ a won- 
derful fweetner,  and  cleanfer  of  the  bipod;  and  there- 
fore much  preferibed  in  cutaneous  foulnefs  of  all 
kinds.  By  the  fame  hot  penetrating  quality,  it  is  like- 
\vife  efteemed  good  in  the  gout;  by  diflipating  and 

5C  2 infenfibly 
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ink  nfib]v  wafting  the  humours  thrown  upon  the  joints  j 
as  aifo  in  dropfies  and  catarrhs,  by  drying  up  and 
wafting  the  fuperfluous  humidities.  But  in  venereal 
cafes  it  is  faid  to  do  wonders ; upon  which  account 
it  has  obtained  its  name  of  Pock-wood. 

it  is  not,  neverthelefs,  capable  of  itfelf  of  abfo- 
lutely  curing  the  venereal  difeafe  without  the  affif- 
ance  of  mercury;  though  it  greatly  palliates  the  fymy- 
toms,  efpecially  in  hot  countries ; but  joined  to  mer^ 
cury,  the  fame  is  thereby  determined  to  the  fkin,  and 
thence  rendered  capable  of  eradicating  cutaneous 
poxes,  which  refift  falivations,  and  all  other  methods 
hitherto  known.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  decoftion  or 
extradl  fhould  be  ufed,  and  given  continually  with 
fiich  a proportion  of  mercury,  as  may  be  retained  in 
the  h:  bit,  without  forcing  its  palTage  through  the  in- 
tellinal  or  falival  glands,  to  which  the  guaiacum,  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm,  will  cuniributp  much  to  hin- 
der ” To  have  its  full  virtues  by  decoQion,  it  (liould 
either  be  frefh,  or  very  long  boiled, 
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It  is  the  wood  of  a very  large  tree,  which  grows 
in  Florida,  Virginia,  &c.  It  is  of  an  aromaiic  fcent; 
feme  compare  it  to  fennel:  it  is  very  drying  and  hot, 
tho’  not  quite  fo  much  as  the  Guaiacum,  and  is  ufed 
in  all  the  fame  intentions. 

Thib  is  fomewhat  come  into  fafhi  vn  in  families,  by 
way  of  tea;  which  the  thavings  of  it  make  agreeable 
enough  : but  the  fcandal  of  its  being  good  in  venereal 
cafes,  is  a great  detriment  to  its  credit;  which  pre- 
vents a great  deal  more  good  being  done  by  it,  than 
othervvife  might  be;  for  it  is  certainly  an  admirable 
fweetener.  Tho’  with  feme  indeed  it  dees  not  well 
agree,  at  firii  efpecially,  and  in  a morning:  -as  it  af- 
fects the  head  like  ferae  perfumes,  and  occafions 
pains,  drov/ftr-efs,  and  vapours;  but  ufe,  and  firft 
<irinking  it  in  atiernoons,  will  wdth  moji;  conftitutions 
wear  oii  thei'e  inconveniences. 
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This  root  comes  from  the  country,  whofe  name  it 
bears;  it  is  alfo  brought  from  New  Spain,  and  moft 
of  it  we  have  now  from  Peru  ; which  is  the  true  offi- 
cinal fort.  That  is  accounted  beft  which  is  white 
within,  light  and  mealy.  It  is  drying,  and  promotes 
perfpiration ; for  in  many  of  thofe  inllances,  where 
ancient  authors  fpeak  of  thele  things  being  diaphore- 
tic, they  can  be  underdood  only  of  infenhble  perfpi- 
ration; for  the  larged dofes  will  not  procure  any  vifible 
edeft.  It  is  reckoned  likewife  to  be  difcutient,  ape- 
rient, and  hepatic:  but  it  is  certainly  good  in  all 
nervous  cafes  which  proceed  from  too  much  humidity, 
and  may  deferve  to  be  recommended  as  it  much  is, 
in  the  gout,  and  fome  kinds  of  the  palfy.  It  comes 
in  for  an  antiyehereal  upon  the  fame  foot  as  fome  of 
the  fore-mentioned  words. 


SARSA,  OR  SARSAPARIL 

Comes  from  the  Wed-Indies.  It  is  accounted  ab- 
forbent,  and  a great  fweetener,  and  much  in  ufe  with 
fome  for  a kind  of  tea,  which  they’condantly  make 
■with  it,  and  drink  with  or  without  milk,  like  the  com- 
mon teas.  Some  much  queftion  whether  they  be 
really  any  medicinal  virtues  in  this  root,  becaufe  it 
difcovers  little  in  tafte,  fmell,  or  tinfture;  and  fufpect 
it  to  have  got  into  edeem  only  as  many  other  things 
have  done  of  very  little  worth,  by  their  bearing  a good 
price,  and  being  brought  a great  way. 


SENNA, 

The  bed  fenna  comes  from  Alexandria,  and  is  the 
lharped-leavcd  of  any  of  the  forts,  and  fmeils  briik, 

if 
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if  it  be  not.  old.  The  brightnefs  of  its  colour,  and 
quicknefs  of  its  flavour,  are  indications  of  its  good- 
nefs  ; for  when  it  has  loft  its  fcent  and  grows  dufky, 
it  is  good  for  little.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  common 
purgers  in  the  (hops,  and  in  extemporaneous  pre- 
fcription.  Although  it  is  placed  amongft  the  milder 
fort,  yet  in  fome  circumftances,  and  especially  in  an 
increafed  dofe,  it  wiir  work  fmartly  enough.  In 
common  prefcription  it  is  generally  ordered  in  infa- 
lion,  from  one  dram  to  half  an  ounce.  Its  common 
correctors  are  liquorice,  fome  of  the  carminative 
feed,  or  fait  of  tartar  : the  latter  gives  a much  higher 
colour  to  the  infufion,  and  feems  a very  agreeable 
ingredient  as  a correClor ; for  all  lixivious  falts  divide 
the  fulphureous  parts  of  a cathartic,  whence  they 
are  not  fo  apt  to  adhere  to  the  coats  of  the  bowels, 
which  often  makes  their  twitchings  too  fenflbje  ^ and 
they  alfo  affift  in  attenuating  thofe  vifcidities  which 
a cathartic  is  intended  to  carry  off,  and  therefore 
make  thetn  pafs  away  more  eafily.  This  drug  is  apt 
at  firft  taking  to  naufeate  the  ftomach ; and  there- 
fore in  its  infufion,  or  to  the  ftrained  liquor,  if  a 
little  cinnamon,  or  a dram  or  two  of  its  diftilled  wa- 
ter be  added,  it  paffes  through  with  lefs  ficknefs, 
and.will  afterwards  operate  as  well.  This  is  exaftly 
conformable  to  the  fentiments  of  Ludovicus ; who 
fays,  the  purgative  quality  of  this  herb  refides  in  its 
mucilaginous  or  gummy  juice,  which  the  more  it  is 
divided,  makes  it  gripe  the  lefs  in  its-  operation  ^ and 
therefore  he  orders  its  infufion  in  water,  or  fmall 
wine,  with  half  a dram  of  fait  of  tartar  to  a dofe  ; and 
fome  cinnamon  or  ginger.  But  the  dofe  he  deter- 
mines by  the  quantity  of  the  menftruum,  upon  a con- 
jeClure  that  it  cannot  be  fated  under  a certain  degree, 
fo  that  if  the  quantity  of  fenna  exceeds  the  pro|5or- 
tion  which  will  do  that,  it  makes  it  never  the  ftrong- 
er;  the  menftruum  being  capable  of  receiving  no 
'more.  Rulandus  imagined  a fudorific  quality  to  be 
in  it ; and  accordingly  ordered  it  in  fome  compofi- 
tions  of  that  intention.  There  arc  fcarce  any  forms 

of 
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of  cathartics  in  which  this  is  not  an  ingredient ; and 
it  is  generally  the  principal  in  purgative  diet-drinks, 
and  medicated  ales. 

WHITE  Jalap 

Is  brought  chiefly  from  New  Spain.  Some  indeed 
call  it  Indian  Rhubarb,  but  improperly.  Monardus 
will  have  it  a fpecies  of  exotic  byrony.  This  is  rec- 
koned, as  the  former,  a very  efficacious  purge,  but 
of  flow  operation  ; the  feat  of  its  a61:ion  being  chiefly 
in  the  extreme  parts;  and  therefore  accounted  good 
» in  all  gouty  pains  : for  which  purpofe  it  ftands  in 
great  commendation  amongft  the  ancients  ; although 
it  is  almoft  rejefted  in  modera  practice. 


RHUBARB 

Is  a fpecies  of  the  Lapathum,  and  comes  to  us  of 
two  forts ; one  from  China,  which  is  of  a fine  nut- 
meg grain  ; and  another  from  Mufcovy,  that  is  hea- 
vier, and  of  a more  dufky  colour.  That  which  is  ac- 
counted the  finefl:  of  all,  is  very  little  purgative  ; but 
is  much  preferable  in  all  the  intentions  of  a reftrin- 
gent ; and  therefore  is  befl:  in  fluxes  of  all  kinds. 
The  purgative  quality  of  this  root  feems  to  confift 
moft  in  its  gummy  parts ; by  reafon  it  is  befl:  drawn 
out  with  aqueous  menftrua,  impregnated  with  a lixi- 
vial  fait.  Extreme  drying  deftroys  its  purgative  vir- 
tue ; .wherefore  it  is  frequently  ordered  to  be  toafled, 
on  purpofe  to  make  it  lefs  purgative  and  more  aftrin- 
gent.  It  is  infufed  from  one  dram  to  three,  for  a 
dofe  ; and  given  in  powder  from  ten  grains  to  two 
fcruples.  It  greatly  ftrengthens  the.  ftomach  and  bo- 
wels, and  is  an  excellent  medicine  againfl;  choler, 
and  other  diflempered  co.ntents  of  the  intellinal  and 
mefjntenac  glands.  It  is  accounted  by  fome  to  be 
a great  purger  the  liver.  The  kidnevs  do  not  lie 
toe  reruote  i • ■ - ds  mfluences ; for  it  frequently 

palfes 
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pafTes  fo  mucli  that  way,  as  to  dlfcover  itfelf  in  the 
colour  of  the  urine.  It  therefore  is  very  good  in  ob- 
UruiStions  of  the  reins  and  ureters  ; but  in  the  jaun- 
dice it  alrnoft  pafles  for  infallible.  It  is  good  againft 
worms  in  children  ; and  is  the  beft  purge  that  can  be 
given  them,  to  clear  away  thofe  crudities  in  the  bow- 
els, which  are  apt  to  breed  worms.  It  alfo  gives  a 
firmnefs  to  the  fibres,  which  from  the  flipperinefs  of 
childrens’  diet,  are  generally  two  lax;  fo  that  its  re- 
pitition  to  them  can  hardly  be  too  frequent..  This  is 
of  great  ufe  in  extemporaneous  prefcription  ; and  is 
alfo  in  many  officinal  compofitions  ; particularly  in 
fyrups  and  tinftures  : although  none  of  them  are  fo 
good  as  the  root  powdered  and  given  in  fubftance. 


NITRE 

In  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe  of  the  word,  fignifies^ 
any  fait  formed  from  alkaline  bodies  and  the  air;  but 
what  is  now  generally  meant  by  it  is  that  kind  coin- 
inonly  called  Salt-petre.  It  is  a neutral  fait,  confift- 
ing  of  an  acid,  lefs  powerful  than  that  of  vitriol,  and 
more  powerful  than  than  of  fea-falt ; and  the  fixed 
alkaline  fait  of  vegetables.  It  may  be  prepared  any 
>vhere,  by  properly  expofing  putrifying  vegetables  to 
the  air,  and  wafiiing  out  the  falts  when  formed,  by 
a weak  folution  of  fixed  alkaline  falts : but  it  is 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  at  a much  lefs  expence 
than  it  can  be  prepared  here.  Crude  nitre  was  not, 
till  lately,  in  common  ufe  in  medicine,  though  it  was 
known  to  be  diuretic,  and  was  by  fome  reported  to 
correfi:  the  bile,  affuage  thirfi,  and  alleviate  inflam- 
mations and  pains  ; but  modern  pra61ice  has  given  it 
a principal  place  amongfl:  the  capital  remedies.  The 
frequent  ufe  of  it  was  firft  introduced  in  Germany, 
and  fince  eflabliffied  here  ; where  it  is  now  regarded 
under  the  notion  of  ail  antiphlogillic,  as  a general 
remedy  of  every  kind  of  inflammation  ; and  there- 
fore given,  not  only  in  plcurifies,  quiiilies,  peripneu- 

monies. 
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monies,  &c.  but  in  every  kind  of  fever  attended  with 
heat ; and  in  all  other  diforders,  either  general  or 
topical,  where  the  lealt  inflammation  is  expeded  to 
enfue  ; as  likewife  in  haemorrhages,  which  it  is  fap- 
pofed  to  mitigate,  by  checking  the  motion  oi  the 
blood  by  its  cooling  quality.  But  befides  this  exten- 
five  power  of  overcoming  inflammations,  there  are 
others  more  extraordinary  attributed  to  it.  A lur- 
geqn  in  confiderable  pradice  has,  in  conleqiience  of 
many  trials  made  in  a public  hofpital,  olTered  it  as  a 
remedy,  when  taken  as  an  internal  alterative,  lor 
thofe  inveterate  corroding  ulcers  w^hlch  have  hitherto 
in  general  baffled  the  art  of  healing. 

As  nitre  is  given  in  fuch  a variety  of  cafes,  fo  the 
dofes,  of  courfe,  are  extremely  different.  We  have, 
known  half  an  ounce  taken  feveral  times  in  a day, 
and  in  a few  inftances  even  more  ; but  the  general 
dofes  do  not  exceed  a dram,  and  frequently  reach 
not  even  a fcruple;  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  inconvenience,  except  in  fome  perfons  an  uneafy 
fenfatlon  in  the  ftomach,  is  occafioned  even  by  the 
largefl:  dofe  we  have  mentioned,  if  the  nitre  is  fufii- 
ciently  diluted  with  water  : fo  that  if  nitre  can  pro- 
duce fuch  extraordinary  advantages,  the  free  ufe  of 
it  is  certainly  allowable.  That  it  is  of  great  eflicacy, 
when  given  in  larger  quantities,  in  pleurifles,  &c. 
where  the  inflammation  is  owing  to  a glutinous  flate 
of  the  blood,  is  not  to  be  queftioned  : but  whether 
from  any  fpecific  or  peruliar  powder;  or  from  the  fol- 
vent  quality,  in  refped  of  the  vifeidity  of  the  blood 
and  humours,  which  it  has  in  common  with'  other 
neutral  falts,  is  not  fo  clear.  It  is  certain  that  all  the 
neutral  falts^  formed  from  fixed  or  volatile  alkalies, 
have  this  febrifuge  power;  and  perhaps  it  is  only 
from  a more  frequent  adminiftration  of  nitre  in  this 
intention,  that  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  different 
properties  and  effects.  But  whatever  nitre  may  per- 
fornj,  when  given  in  larger  dofes,  doubtlefs  fuch  1;,ri- 
fling  quantities  as  ten,  and  even  hve  grains,  which 
are  frequently  ordered,  mufl;  be  entirely  infignificant : 
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and  if  a perfon  in  health  can  take  an  ounce,  without 
experiencing  the  leaft  change,  on  what  foundation 
can  we  believe  that  a few  grains  of  the  fame  fubftance 
can  counteract  the  force  of  a violent  difeafe?  But 
where  too  much  is  afcribed  to  a medicine  of  fome 
efficacy,  a deficiency  in  the  dofe,  often  follows  the 

excefs  in  the  eftimation  of  its  virtues. 

. \ 

SARBAOOES  TAR. 

It  has  a ftrong  fcent,  not  unlike  the  common  tar, 
and  is  not  very  pleafant  to  the  fight  or  tafte ; but  it  is 
a good  balfamic,  and  will  do  great  fervice  in  fome  dif* 
orders  of  the  bread.  It  is  effectual  in  obflinate  tick- 
ling coughs,  and  often  fucceeds  where  more  Icgant 
medicines  have  failed.  The  fame  has  been  experien- 
ced of  our  common  tar.  How  much  thefe  differ  in  vlr- 
o tue  we  are  not  able  to  determine.  Some  commend  this 
in  burns,  fcalds,  and  inflammations;  but  the  regular 
practice  does  not  much  juflifyany  fuch  ufe  externally. 
Amongft  the  country  people  it  is  in  mighty  requeft  for' 
fcald-heads,  which  is  a thing  troublefome  enough  to 
cure,  and  often  puzzles  a good  phyfician. 

•That  medicine  commonly  fold  by  the  name  of  Oil 
of  Spike,  is  nothing  but  oil  of  turpintine  tinged  with 
t hi  sample.  ' 

winter’s  bark. 

This  is  a warm  aromatic  drug,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  perfon  who  firfl:  brought  the  Euro- 
peans acquainted  with  it.  It  is  accounted  a fpecies 
of  cinnamon,  and  therefore  called  Canella  alba,  or 
the,  white  cinnamon.  It  has  a flavour  not  greatly  un- 
like lemon-peel,  is  fubtile,  penetrating,  and  foon  fen- 
fible  to  the  nerves. 

ZEDOARY 

Comes  from  India.  The  befi;  is  white,  fragrant, 
heavy,  fo^’nd,  and  of  a fpicy  bitterifli  tafle;  which 
brings  under  the  clafs  of  cephalics.  But  it  is  alfo 
reckoned  by  many  among  the  alexipha^mics  ^ for 
which  reafon  it  comes  to  have  a place  in  the  capitals  ; 
and  it  is  faid  even  to  prevent  infections,  by  holding 

it 
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it  only  in  the  mouth.  By  reafon  of  its  agreeable  bit- 
ternefs,  it  is  prefcribed  likewife  as  a ftomachic  ; and 
for  its  fpicy  warmth  ’tis  recommended  alfo  in  cholics 
and  hyfterical  affeftions,  and  likewife  for  promoting 
the  menfes. 

GINGER, 

This  is  likewife  an  Indian  root,  generally  brought 
over  dry,  but  fometimes  in  preferve.  There  are  two 
forts,  white  and  black;  but  the  white  is  bed:  being 
the  root  only  dried  and  cleanfed  : whereas  the  other 
is  the  fame  fcalded,  and  of  a darker  colour,  and  more 
fhrivelled.  It  now  comes  chiefly  from  Jamacia  and 
the  Caribee  iflands,  tho*  it  grows  both  in  the  Eafl  and 
Weft  Indies.  It  is  very  hot  and  penetrating,  and 
therefore  a greater  warmer  of  the  nervous  parts; 
whence  it  rather  enters  into  compofitions  of  other  in- 
tentions than  fucb  as  are  merely  cephalic.  It  is  excel- 
lent in  warming  the  ftpmach,  and  keeping  the  gout 
from  that  part. 

SUGAR. 

The  plant  which  produces  this,  is  called  Calamus 
Saccharinus,  the  Sugar-Reed  or  Cane.  Its  medicinal 
effedts  vary  fomething  according  to  its  ditferent  de- 
grees of  finenefs  : the  browneft  is  moft  fweet,  becaufe 
there  is  moft  of  an  oily  nature  in  its  compofition ; 
which  makes  it  more  adhere  toj  and  abide  longer 
upon  the  palate.  It  is  alfo  moft  opening,  and  therer 
fore4Deft  to  ufe  in  purgative  fyrups,  as  alfo  in  clyfters. 
The  finer  has  more  of  a binding  quality ; but  the 
fineft  of  all  has  a deterfive  one ; and  is  therefore  ufeful 
where  phlegm  abounds ; for  it  cuts  and  attenuates 
vifeid  humours,  aad  promotes  expe61oration.  The 
common  fugars  have  fo  much  in  them  that  is  grofs 
and  vifeid,  that  if  much  ufed  they  foul  the  glands ; 
particularly  thofe  of  the  Ikin  ; and  occafion  many 
fcorbiitic  fymptoms.  Many  authors  too  have  a no- 
tion of  their  being  hurtful  to  hyfterical  and  hypochon- 
drial  people  ; becaufe  of  their  fermentative  nature  : 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  alfo  forbid  them  in  fevers. 

2D2 


A GLOSSARY, 

Of  some  of  the  physical  teryns, 

Biky  or  Gall.  A fluid  which  is  fecre-ted  by  the  liver 
into  the  gall-bladder,  and  from  thence  pafles  into 
the  inteftines,  in  order  to  promote  digeflion. 

Chronic.  Adifeafe  of  flow  progrefs— oppolite  to  Acvte, 

Chyle.  A milky  fluid  feparated  from  the  aliment  in  the 
inteftines,  and  conveyed  by  ihe  abforbents  into 
the  blood  to  fupply  the  waite  of  the  aniinal  body. 

Circulatron.  The  motion  of  the  blood,  which  is  driven 
by  the  heart  thro’  the  arteries,  and  returns  by  the 
veins. 

Cutis.  Theflcin. — Cutaneous.  Of,or belonging, the fkin. 

Diuretic.  A medicine  that  promotes  the  fecretion  of 
urine. 

Fosces.  Excrement— Emitting  an  oflenfive  fmell. 

Fceius.  The  child  before  birth,  or  when  born  before 
the  proper  period,  is  thus  termed. 

Flatulent.  Producing  Wmd.— ‘Gangrene.  Mortification. 

He5ik fever.  A flow  confuming  fever,  generally  attend- 
ing a bad  habit  of  body,  or  deep-rooted  difeafe. 

Infiamrnation.  A furcharge  of  blood,  and  an  increafed 
afition  of  the  veflels,  in  any  particular  part  of  tfie 
body.  - ^ 

Mucus.  Matter  clifcharg^d  f4*om  the  nofe,  lungs,  &c. 

Naiifea.  An  inclination  to  yQm\X.—Nervou'.  Irritable. 

Pectoral.  Medicines  dapted  to  cure  difeales  of  the 
bread. 


PerfpratiGn.  The  matter  difcharged  through  the jp ores 
of  the  (kin  in  form  of  vapour  or  fweat. 
Phlegmatic.  Watery,  relaxed. 

Plethoric.  Replete,  or  abounding,  with  blood. 
Phlogijlon.  Is  here  ufed  to  fignify  fomewhat  rendering 
the  air  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  refpiration. 

Pus.  Matter  contained  in  a boil,  as  the  fmall-pox. 


Regimen,  i^.egiilation  of  diet. 

Sfialm,  or  Cramp  A difeafed  contraftion. 

Sty/itic..  A raediciricior  flopping  the  difcharge  of  blood 
Jem/teramienh^p'^€ip^  habit  of  body,  of  whichthere 
are  generally  recki^ned  viz.  the  fanguine,  the 
..kflcuWxhe  mdaiicholy,  and  the  phlegmatic. 
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— the  laborious  - 70  — ^ — lludious  - - 82 

Chap.  III.— Of  aliment  - - - 90 

JV. — Of  air  , - - - 102 

—  N, — Of  exercife  - - . - 108 

— ^ VI. — Of  fleep  and  clothing  - - 113 

— : VII. — Of  intemperance  - 119 

■  VIII. — Of  cleaniinefs  - - 125 

■  IX. — Of  infection  - - 130 

X. — Of  the  paflions.  Of  anger  - 135 

Of  fear  - - 136  Of  love  - . - 141 

— grief  - - 139  — melancholy  - * 142 

Chap.  XI. — Of  common  evacuations.  Byftool  144 
Of  urine  - - - 146  Wet  feet,  night  air  ^ 149 

— the  perfpiration  147  Damp  beds,  &;c.  - 151 

Change  of  atmosphere  Of  fudden  tranfitions  - 

wet  clothes  - 148  from  heat  to  cold  163. 


1 


' INDEX. 


PART  SECOND. 

Of  Diseases  incident  to  grown  persons. 

Chap.  I — Of  the  means  of  difcovering  the  nature 


of  the  different  difeafes,  and  of  adapting 
the  methods  of  cure  - - - - 155 

*  '•  II.— Of  fevers  in  general  - - 160 

III. — Of  intermitting  fevers,  or  agues,  167 

IV. — Of  an  acute,  or  continual  fever,  175 

— V.. — Of  the  Pleurify  - - - 181 

^ — VI, — Of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  188 

VIL — Of  confumptions  - - - 191 

Nervous  confumptions  - - 201 

—  VIII. — Of  the  flow,  or  nervous  fever  203 

•  IX. — Of  the  putrid,  or  fpotted  fever  - 209 

X. — Of  the  miliary  fever  - • 218 

, XI. — Of  the  remitting  fever  - - 223 

—  XII. — Of  the  fcarlet  fever  - - 226 

— the  bilious  fever  - 227 

—  XIII,^ — Of  the  St  Anthony^s  fire  - - 229 

— XIV. — Of  inflammations  of  the  brain  234 

—  XV. — ^Or  inflammations  of  the  eyes  239 

XVI.— Of  the  Quin  fey  - - 244 

XVIL— Of  the  putrid  ulcerous  fore  throat  251 

— XVIIL — Of  coughs  and  colds  - 255 

— Common  cough  - 258 

— XIX. — Of  the  whooping  cough  - - 263 

XX. — Inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  See.  267 

-inteftines  - - 269 


Of  the  colic,  - ^ 

XXL — Inflammation  of  the  kidnies  • - 
T— !'u.^  V — bladder 
— - — — - liver  - - 

XXII.— Of  the  Cholera  Morbus,  and 
other  exceflive  difeharges  from  the  ftomach 


273 

279 

281 

282 


Of  vomiting  - - 


and  bowels,  , - 
jQf  loof^iefs  - 288 

— -X|tIO. — Of  the  Diabetes,  and  other  dif- 
..pitiers  of  the  kidnies  and  bladder 
jSiipprcffiQn  of  urine;  of  the  gravel  and  ftone  299 


286 

291 

295 


INDEX. 


Chap.  XXIV. — Involuntary  difcharges  of  blood 


Of  bleeding  at  the  nofe 

— the  bleeding  and  blind  piles 

— XXV. — Of  fpitting  blood 
Of  bloody  urine 

— )the  Dyfentery  or  bloody  flux 

— the  Lientery  and  Caeliac  paflion 

— XXVI,— Of  the  head-ache 
Of  the  tooth-ache 

— the  ear-ache 

— pains  in  the  ftomach 

-XXVII.— Of  Worms  - 

— XXVIII.— Of  the  Jaundice  - 

— XXIX.— Of  the  Dropfy 

— XXX.— Of  the  Gout  ^ . 

Rheumatifm 


XXXI.— Of  the  Scurvy  ^ 

Of  the  Scrophula,  or  king’s  evil  36S 

XXXII.— Of  the  Afthma 

XXXIIL— Of  the  Apolexy 

XXXIV. — Of  coftivenefs,  &c. 

Want  of  appetite  - 378  Heartburn 
XXXV. — Of  nervous  difeafes 


386 

390 

392 

394 

396 


Of  fainting-fits 


Of  melancholy 
Palfy 

falling  ficknefs 
Hiccup 
' Night  mare 

— XXXVI. — Diforders  of  the  fenfes. 

Of  the  eye  - 408  tafte  and  fmell  4!S 

— ear  - - 411  touch  415 


306 
309 
312 
316 

- 318 

323 

324 
328 
531 
SS2 

- 335 
140 
343 
348 
355 

- 359 

Itch  - 367 

370 

- 374 

- '377 

379 
381 
397 

flatulency  or  wind  399 
low  fpirits  - 401 

Hyfteric  afleftions  .402 
Hypochondriac  do  405 


PJUT  THIRD. 

Of  Surgery, 

Chap.  I — Direftiona  concerning  bleeding  416 
OfAbfcefles  - 418  Of  bruifes  - 424 

wounds  - 420  ulcers  - - 425 

burns  - - 423  afcirrhus  orcancer427 

Chap.  II. — Diflocations.  Of  the  jaw  and  neck  432 
Of  the  flioulder  435  — elbow  434  — thigh  435 


INDEX. 

Chap.  III. — Ofbroken,bones,  436  — flrains^&c.  439 

i V — Poifons  442  Bite  of  a mad  dog  - 443 

Stings  of  wafps,  bees,  448  Venereal  difeafe  - 450 

' V. — Of  cafualties  - - 452 

Stoppages  in  the  throat  - - • 454 

Means  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons  459 
Noxioys  vapours  463  elfefts  of  cold.  Sic,  466 

— VI. — Of  fainting-fits  469  intoxication  473 

Suffocation,  and  ftrangling,  475  conyulfionfits  478 

FOURTH. 

Of  diseases  peculiar  to  Women. 

Of  the  menftrual  difcharge  - - - 483 

Pregnancy  - 590  bari;ennef3  - 500 

Child-birth  - 593  treatment  of  children  501 


PJRT  ^FIFTIL 

Chap.  I. — On  cold  bathing,  and  mineral  waters,  505 

II. — Obfervations  on  diet  in  general  515 

Bread  519  butter  628  broths  & foups  538 

boiled  grain  524  fruits,  &;c.  531  conclufion  . 543 


APPENDIX. 

IntroduQion  - - 546  Apothecary’s  weight 

"^Lift  of  fimple  medicines,  with  their  proper  dofes, 
Medicinal  Preparations. 

Balfams  561  Ele&uaries  575  Pills 
Emulfions  578 
fomentation  s5  80 


551 

553 


Bolufes  562 
Cataplafms  564 


Clyfters 
Eye-waters 
Conferves 
Decoftions 


Draughts 


565 

567 

569 

571 

574 


Gargles 

Infufions 

Juleps 

Mixtures 

Ointments 


582 

583 
586 

588 

589 


Plafters 

Powders 

Syrups 

Tindtures 

Vinegars 

Waters,  did. 

Wines 


593|; 
5971 
600? 
604? 
605  y 


611 
615; 
617 '■ 
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Various  preparations  of  fimples,  by  juices,  &:c, 
MISCELLANIES 
Describing  'foreign  simples. 

Of  Tea  729^-— Coffee  - 730 — Opium  - 

Tobacco:  73 5^-‘Snuff,  Sic.  738— Manna  - 


72S  ■ ' 


732'-:. 
746^'''* 


I ''A?  . ,■ 

'V, 


I 


